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hat is so rare 
as a day in June 
— or July, or 
August? Well, 
we'll give it our 
best. Herewith, a 
complete guide to 
things..to do, 
places to go, 
sights to see, 
including a survey 


of all the arts 


festivals and 


events in the New 


England area. Plus 
essays, history, 
geography, 


humor, quizzes 


and games, club 
and restaurant 
listings, and 
enough other 
information and 
advice about 


| reading, traveling, 


sunning, 
recreation (and 
even doing 
nothing) to help 
you fill your time 


until Labor Day. 
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John 
Wayne, 
1907-1979 


by Stephen Schiff 


W.... Mary Pickford died, a couple 


of weeks ago, I found it difficult to 
mourn. America’s ‘sweetheart’ of the 
teens and ‘20s, she was a figure from an- 
other era, unimaginably distant, in- 
nocent and quaint. How odd it seems that 
John Wayne was only 15 years her junior. 
For when he died, last week, after a ti- 
tanic struggle with cancer, it felt as 
though something had vanished from our 
own lives, from an age that could not yet 
be dismissed as the past. 

Wayne was much more than a movie 
star, though he was a greater success at 
being a movie star than anyone else has 
ever been. But the unity of his screen 
image in over 200 films and the peculiar 
way that image merged with his off- 
screen personality vaulted him into an- 
other realm. He was a living symbol of a 
brand of American heroism whose 
components included courage, fierce 
individualism and devotion to duty and 
honor. And of course, there was always a 
darker side to Wayne’s legend, a side that 
was bigoted, mean-spirited, philistine and 
hidebound. I grew up loving John Wayne 
— and hating everything he stood for. To 
me, he was the best of the bad guys, and 
his death has stilled one of the noblest 
arguments for the other side. 

Not that anything Wayne said was 
particularly captivating. As a spokesman 
for the right, he was every bit as narrow 
and chauvinistic as the Reagans and 
Goldwaters and Westmorelands, and his 
habitual simplicity of speech exposed the 
bluster behind the views he supported. 
No, it was what Wayne embodied that 
was so persuasive. It would be fasci- 
nating to explore the forces that impelled 
Marion Michael Morrison, a_phar- 
macist’s son from Winterset, Iowa, to be- 
come the character he portrayed.in so 
many films, to believe the image and 
learn to live it. 

We know that much of the image was 
not original with him. He copied his walk 
from a stuntman and supporting player 
named Yakima Canutt, and it became a 
fabulous creation, a gently rocking lope 
that looked at once leisurely and grimly 
determined. Casually tossing his arms 
and legs in front of him, he seemed to 
catch and plant them just before they 
landed, as if to show us that no matter 
how languid he appeared, he was always 
in control. He tuned and adjusted that 
walk until it could do anything: hurtle 
him along like an enraged bull or roll and 
ache with the weariness of a man impris- 
oned forever within his own heroic 
masculinity. From Canutt, too, came that 
low, sexy drawl, which Wayne em- 
broidered with long pauses borrowed 
from cowboy star Harry Carey. Soon he 
was talking that way all the time, and 














The Cowboys (1971) 


later his political pronouncements would 
be delivered’ with the same frontier 
naturalism he'd used to warn his troops 
of Indians hiding in the mesquite. Direc- 
tor Raoul Walsh taught Wayne to under- 
act, and if the slit eyes and canyoned face 
sometimes seemed absurdly immobile, 
they also conveyed a coiled, dangerous 
strength. 

Then there was his punch. Who else 
could make a flying fist seem expres- 
sive? Wayne learned from Canutt how to 
stage a movie fight, but the way he 
cocked his arm up high before letting it 
go — this was his own perverse inven- 
tion. You could feel the fierce joy in that 
punch; the sensation of release was al- 
most erotic. Indeed, much of Wayne's 
screen sexuality emerges in his fight 
scenes: unable to achieve true satis- 
faction loving women, the Wayne char- 
acter finds it battling men. And it’s 
remarkable how frequently misogyny ap- 
pears in the John Wayne protagonist. 
Look at the boiling hatred he bears for his 
own niece in The Searchers (1956), a 
hatred that develops as soon as she be- 
comes nubile. And note how often we 
find him chasing Maureen O'Hara and 
spanking the daylights out of her in 
movies like The Quiet Man (1952) and 
McLintock (1963). For Wayne, as for 
American heroes from Cooper’s The 
Deerslayer to Cimino’s The Deer Hunter, 











women are dangerous. They sap your 
energies and leave you vulnerable. And 
America counted on John Wayne not to 
be vulnerable. 

A lot of people find it hard to think of 
Wayne as a great movie actor. Call him, 
then, a great movie presence. On a thea- 
ter stage, he would hardly have known 
what to do with himself: he didn’t emote; 
he didn’t speak the words trippingly; he 
just was. (‘I don’t act, I react,” he liked to 
say.) In movies, presence is at least as 
important as polished line readings. The 
camera exposes artfulness, theatricality, 
tricks of the trade; in turn, it picks up 
those minute variations in light and 
atmosphere that occur, or seem to, when 
a man or woman of extraordinary pres- 
ence walks on the screen. When Wayne 
saunters onscreen, you can almost feel 
the air parting before him. His entrance 
changes the climate, charges it. Every- 
body else in the movie seems to feel it, 


too: crowds stand back to let him pass;- 


heads turn shyly, respectfully; roguish 
Irish faces wink and grin. Yet Wayne is 
forever a man apart, and his very pres- 
ence seems to comment ironically on the 
film’s prevailing mood. Always at the 
center of the action, he’s never really in 
tune with it. Instead, he provides a sort of 
counterpoint. 

Look at his role in John Ford’s The 
Man Who Shot Liberty Valance (1962). 


er 





Like The Searchers and Rio Bravo (1959) 
and Sands of Iwo Jima (1949), the movie 
seems to be about the Wayne presence, 
about the way that presence affects 
things. And like so many other Wayne 
movies, it has rather appalling political 
implications. Liberty Valance takes 
place in an Old West that’s beginning to 
show its age. The. photography looks 
lurid and overripe, the cow-town sets ap- 
pear to be flimsy leftovers from some 
cheap TV show, the actors wear too much 
makeup and array themselves in the most 
hackneyed cowboy postures, and in the 
background lurk such unsavory, un- 
rootin’-tootin’ influences as politics and 
law. The movie’s hero is James Stewart, a 
fumbling, highly principled lawyer; its 
villain is Lee Marvin, who exaggerates the 
viciousness of the traditional Western vil- 
lain to the point of absurdity. And what 
is Wayne doing in the midst of all this? 
He’s providing his low-key, mocking 
counterpoint: leaning in doorways, half 
in and half out of the picture (Wayne has 
probably been photographed in more 
doorways than any other actor), smirk- 
ing, then ambling away, his very walk a 
put-down. Everything he does tells us 
that he thinks these dudes don’t know 
how to behave in a Western. You've got 
to relax a little, quiet down and, when the 
time comes, make sure your bullet flies 
straight and true. And though gawky 
James Stewart gets the credit for felling 
wicked Liberty Valance, it’s really John 
Wayne's single, clean shot that has 
accomplished the deed. Laws and prin- 
ciples and earnest city boys may come 
and go, but if there’s a West to be won or 
an American way to be upheld, it’s the 
sharpshooters, the forgotten men of 
action, who will do the winning and the 
upholding. The Man Who Shot Liberty 
Valance proposes a sort of symbiosis: the 
James Stewarts may initiate the taming of 
the West, but they can’t do it without the 
John Waynes. If you treat that notion as 
political metaphor, Stewart comes to 
represent American imperialistic policies 
(he is making the West safe for democ- 
racy), and Wayne provides military mus- 
cle. In short, the movie clangs with the 
sort of right-wing jingoism John Wayne 
spoke out for — and embodied — all his 
life. 

The Wayne presence, then, was itself a 
political statement. In film after film, he 
personified his country’s simplicity, 
ingenuity and directness, and it’s a little 
embarrassing now to note the chauvin- 
ism in some of his most beguiling per- 
formances. I love John Ford’s The Quiet 


Man (1952), but I can’t help wincing at... 
the way Wayne keeps forcing his clean- *¥ 


cut sensibilities down the gullets of all 
those blarney-spouting Irishmen. The 
hell with silly foreign customs and wiles, 
his performance tells us, the American 
way is the best way. The Wayne charac- 
ter was a peculiar sort of outsider-hero — 
the sort that forced his will upon every- 
one around him. The same, of course, 
could be said of the land he symbolized. 
When Maureen O’Hara told Congress a 
few weeks ago that “John Wayne is 
America,”’ I wonder if she knew what a 
terrible thing she was saying. 

But in the greatest of John Wayne 
movies — movies like John Ford’s The 
Searchers and Howard Hawks’s Red 
River — there is an awareness of Wayne’s 
heroism as something pathetic, tragic, 
doomed. Ford and Hawks sensed the 
loneliness and bitterness that gnaw at the 
macho hero. Aging and restless, he 
gropes toward love, fasnily and commun- 
ity and finds them beyond his reach. In 
The Searchers, Ford photographs a series 
of doors closing on Wayne. Heroism has 
ruined him; stoicism has killed his feel- 
ings. And it’s a bit eerie to look at a movie 
like Red River today. In it, John Wayne 
plays a crusty old cattle baron who forces 
his men down the wrong trail and then 
finds himself at war with his adopted son, 
who believes Wayne is leading them all 
toward disaster. Could there be a more 
prescient allegory for what happened to 
this country in the late ‘60s? 

That, of course, was when John 
Wayne’s America and ours diverged, 
when the ideal he represented proved it- 
self to be the most atrocious of American 
possibilities. The John Wayne movie died 
in Vietnam, and so did the Western: you 
could make the West safe for democracy, 
but the East was quite another matter. | 
find it a poignant irony that Wayne's last 
public appearance took place at this 
year's Academy Awards ceremony, 
where he announced The Deer Hunter as 
the winner of the Best Picture Oscar. For 
The Deer Hunter is, about: the- myth of 

-»,' Continued on' page’ 15 
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to the editor and other people 


KELLY’S 
RECORD 


Deep in Tom Sheehan’s otherwise 
excellent story (June 5) on ‘White's 
Southie Strategy” is this bit of interview 
with James Kelly: 

“There were a lot of things in (the Real 
Paper story) | didn’t want my kids to 
read.” The “things” in question focused 
on Kelly’s small-time criminal record in 
the late ‘60s, which the paper had no 
legitimate reason to resurrect. 

As the author of the story in question, I 
have to protest. Legitimate reasons are al- 
ways debatable where there’s a free press, 
but I thought I had two of them. 

Firstly, Jim Kelly is a public figure, and 
the public ought to be able to evaluate 
Kelly’s many statements on racial 
violence in the light of his gun-law 
conviction. 

Second, I had to print Kelly’s record to 
show the extent of Mayor White’s move 
to the right. The mayor was willing to 
risk the embarrassment of Kelly's felony 


— to ensure the anti-busing vote. 
emember that only a few months ago, 
the media were filled with stories about 
former MDC Commissioner John F. Hag- 
gerty. The King appointee had to leave 
office after it was revealed that 10 years 
ago (well before the last of Kelly’s sins) 
Haggerty had been investigated (no 
charges) for a potential conflict of in- 
terest. 

White and Kelly knew that James 
Kelly’s criminal record is as legitimate a 
subject for journalism as Haggerty’s old 
investigation or Ted Kennedy’s driving 
record, both resurrected in the Globe, the 
Herald, and the Phoenix. Unless, of 
course, one admits to a double standard 
for White’s people as against King’s peo- 
ple, or blue-collar crime against white- 
collar crime, or anti-busing activists 
against union officials and US Senators. 

Incidentally, the article goes on to 
quote Kelly as saying, ‘Then there were 
the totally arrogant statements attributed 
to me that I did not make.” Here again, 
the Phoenix should have called me for a 
reply. Kelly’s attacks on the integrity of 
reporters, individually and collectively, 
are an old enough story that both sides 
should be given. My side is that every 
Kelly quote in my story was said by him 
to me or other Real Paper reporters, and 
we have notes. ‘Arrogant’ is his term, 
not mine, but the qudtes I used are typ- 
ical of many reported in many publica- 
tions over the years. 

Mark Zanger 
Cambridge 


Tom Sheehan replies: 

Aside from the question of whether 
Kelly’s criminal record should have been 
printed, which remains a matter of judg- 
ment, Zanger raises a point that needs 
clarification. Those 
ments” that Kelly now denies making 
were statements reported in the Herald, 
not the Real Paper. 


NUKE ROCK 


Howard Litwak’s comment (June 5) 
that electric guitars will be the first vic- 
tim of an end to nuclear electricity be- 
trays a common misconception. In fact, a 
very small percentage of our energy 
needs are for electricity. Turning off all 
the electric guitars in the world would not 
significantly affect our total energy use. 
Instead, by proper matching of energy 
sources to energy needs, we can cut our 


total use of energy while improving our’ 


standard of living. For example, electric- 
ity is appropriate for radios, stereos, elec- 
tric instruments and the like because no 
other source of energy will power them. 
Electricity is inappropriate for heating 
and cooking because these tasks can be 
done more efficiently by the sun and by 
natural gas. Similarly, long-distance 
freight transportation should be done by 
rail rather than truck because trains are 

far more fuel-efficient. 
- Robert Bruner 
Somerville 


NO | 
INSPIRATION 


I must take exception to Dave “Don’t 


Quote Me, ‘Cause I’ve Probably Got It 


“arrogant state-. 
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Wrong” O’Brian’s mangled manipula- 
tion of our ostensibly private conversa- 
tion into comments that appeared (June 
12) re the June cover of Boston maga- 
zine. I never said our cover was inspired 
by an earlier cover of our sister publica- 
tion, Philadelphia magazine. O'Brian was 
the one searching for inspiration. All I 
said was that we used the same cover line 
(“Shape Up”). The photos were totally 
different (theirs showed a couple jump- 
ing rope, ours a lone lady runner). 

And as far as that Penthouse Forum 
cover goes — nobody around here reads 
that magazine. What kind of people you 
hangin’ out with, O'Brian? 

Terry Catchpole 
Editor, Boston magazine 


ADVICE 
DISSENT 


In regard to the article ‘“There’s No 
Place Like Home” (June 5), D.C. Denison 
should be aware that the Museum of Fine 
Arts has never had a painting by Mark 
Rothko on permanent display, let alone a 
black-and-white (?) one. 

Perhaps Denison means the Clyfford 
Still that hung in the Foster Gallery on 
the second floor. In that case he should be 
aware that this section of the museum has 
been closed since February and will prob- 
ably not reopen for a minimum of a year. 

Denison should follow and research 
his own advice before offering it to oth- 
ers. ‘ 

e 


Boston 


D.C. Denison replies: 

The last time I called in sick, there was 
indeed a Rothko at the MFA. Apparent- 
ly it was on loan. 


THANKS 


To Mark Jurkowitz: 

As an archivist who has spent a good 
deal of her career explaining to people 
just what an archivist does, I was very 
pleased to see your article (April 17) on 
archives in the Boston area. You wrote 
about them intelligently, warmly, and 
made them appear to be the kind of places 
we hope they are — repositories in which 
valuable material is gathered so that peo- 
ple can come and tse them. 


You might be interested to learn that 
there are so many archives and archivists 
in the Boston area that a group has now 
been formed called BAG (Boston Ar- 
chivists Group). At several recent meet- 
ings, 60 to 80 people attended. 


Though you highlighted some of the 
most interesting collections, I think your 
readers might be astounded to learn of the 
number and diversity of the archival re- 
positories in our area. We have, for in- 
stance, the Kennedy Library, now housed 
at the Waltham Record Center, soon to be 
at Columbia Point; the Schlesinger Li- 
brary of Women’s History at Radcliffe 
College; the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety; and the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety. At Harvard alone there are re- 
ported to be approximately a dozen 
manuscript and archival collections, in- 
cluding the Harvard Archives, the MCZ 
Archives and the Countway Library 
manuscript collection. In the Boston area 
there are church archives, such as the ar- 
chives of the Archdiocese of Boston and 
the Christian Scientist archives, business 
archives, such as the MITRE Corpora- 
tion, and numerous college and univer- 
sity archives. You did mention the MIT 
Historical Collections, which is our mu- 
seum branch, but the Institute Archives 
and Special Collections houses the manu- 
script, archival and rare book collections 
of MIT. 

Finally, one of our principal archives 
is, of course, the state archives, housing 
the official records of Massachusetts. 
These records date back to the 17th cen- 
tury, and I think you would find this a 
most interesting collection to explore. 

Thank you once again for bringing at- 
tention to the archival field and reposi- 
tories in our area. 

Helen W. Slotkin 
Institute archivist 

Head, special collections 
The Libraries 

MIT 

Cambridge _ 
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Old foes at home: The 
dailies and the rematch 


by Dave O'Brian 


N.. it starts to get interest- 


ing. Not only is yet another inter- 
mittently messy and name-call- 
ing Boston mayoral battle begin- 
ning to heat up, but just last week 
the powers-that-be at both 
esteemed daily newspapers in 
town suddenly began making 
unexpected internal moves that 
might well end up turning their 
coverage of said campaign into 
more of a classic confrontation 
than the campaign itself. Catch- 
ing more than a few of his city- 
room underlings off guard, Globe 
editor Tom Winship went and 
yanked Dave Nyhan, hard-work- 
ing Globe veteran and one-time 
top political reporter, out of his 
job as the paper’s so-called as- 
sistant managing editor for local 
and regional news and assigned 
him to begin directing the paper's 
mayoral coverage, effective im- 
mediately. At the very same time, 
Herald American editor Don 
Forst, never one to be outdone, 
has gone and snatched long-time 
‘political reporter turned flack 
Peter Lucas away from his post as 
Attorney General Frank Bellot- 
ti’s public-information officer 
and hired him to write three 
political columns a week and (in 
his spare time, presumably) give 
those young, earnest newcomers 
to political reporting at the Herald 
a bit of much-needed direction. 

It had, of course, been an open 
secret for sometime at the Globe 
that Nyhan eventually was to be 
moved out of his prestigious post 
(the equivalent, roughly, of be- 
ing the paper’s Lou Grant) to 
make way for the promotion of 
Bill Miller, who edited the Phoe- 
nix for over four years and who 
was hired by the Globe in Octo- 
ber as Nyhan’s assistant (or metro 
editor, so called). The long-range 
game plan at our town’s paper of 
record had Nyhan staying put 
until after the November election 
and then gracefully stepping 
down and going off to write 
about the presidential race. But 
when Miller’s obviously ascend- 
ing star suddenly blasted off last 
week and Nyhan was, frankly, 
unceremoniously muscled out of 
the way (though at least given a 
nice-sounding, if overblown, new 
title: “assistant managing editor 
for political news’), all those 
Globe gossipmongers im- 
mediately began theorizing that 
this surely must have been a 
reaction to late political happen- 
ings at the Herald. Specifically, 
they were surmising, it must be a 
response to the defection of Globe 
editorial writer Ken Hartnett to 
the Herald, a move that already 
has perceptibly put that Hearst 
outlet’s front page in closer touch 
with the city and its neighbor- 
hoods while also seemingly serv- 
ing to rein in Forst’s more absurd 
page-one excesses. 

Nyhan curtly dismissed such 
speculation, saying only that the 
sudden transfers were attribut- 
able to ‘‘a dozen unrelated 
reasons.” Miller said only that he 
wanted to be judged in his new 
role ‘‘based on performance, not 
promise.” Really. Still, Globe 
editors had to be distressed last 
Tuesday, when page one of the 
Herald featured a report by City 
Hall reporter Mitch Keller on 
grassroots mayoral-campaign 
organizing in Ward 17, Precinct 
Three, ‘a mostly ordinary sec- 
tion of Dorchester.’’ See, a major 
part of the campaign-coverage 
strategy that Hartnett had been a 
party to at the Globe had been the 
planning of a series of just such 
ward-and-precinct reports. Ob- 
viously, then, Hartnett took this 
idea to the Herald, which then 
rushed the first of such -reports 


into print (and it showed) so that" “ 
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when the Globe starts printing its 
similar, though surely more 
detailed and lengthy, articles, 
anyone who notices and cares 
about such things will assume the 
Globe stole the idea from its 
cross-town rival. Not true. 


Bes there’s Lucas, who 


brings with him to the Herald a 
wealth of experience, savvy and 
contacts (having toiled for a 
dozen or so years as political 
reporter and columnist for the 
now defunct Herald Traveler, the 
Globe and, yes, even the Phoe- 
nix before going to work for 
Bellotti, in January of 1975. But, 
as they say, there’s the rub. For 
the past four years, Lucas has 
worked exclusively toward 
polishing the public image of Bel- 
lotti, a likely challenger to in- 
cumbent Ed King for the 
Democratic gubernatorial 
nomination four years hence. On 
the one hand, Bellotti may be just 
a wee bit edgy at the thought of 
his old pal and sidekick, know- 
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Dave Nyhan: making a political comebac 


ing what he knows now, return- 
ing to political reporting. (‘Lucas 
definitely knows where a lot of . 
bodies are buried,” said one State 
House observer. ‘Hell, yes,’’ 
another. ‘‘He’s held the 
shovel.”) On the other hand, 
though, Lucas’s motivation and 
biases will be suspect the mo- 
ment he sits down and writes 
word one about his ex-boss. 
“The experience there (in Bel- 





lotti’s office) is invaluable to me,” 
said Lucas. ‘’I’ll be one of the few 
political writers to have experi- 
enced the whole process, from 
both sides.” And how will he 
treat the attorney general? “It de- 
pends on what events dictate,” he 
said. ‘Frank will be treated eVen- 
ly and fairly, like everyone else.”’ 
It might help just a little, Peter, if 
you'd stop calling him Frank. 
Next, there’s the political fate 


of Mayor Kevin White, the sub- 
ject of an outlandish batch of last- 
minute media attacks in that bit- 
ter and dirty 1975 campaign. 
White can’t be anything but 
pleased about all the afore- 
mentioned developments. 
Though the Herald was inter- 
ested in Hartnett at least in part 
because he was willing and able to 
get tough with the mayor, White 
has maintained a close and friend- 
ly relationship with Lucas over 
the years. Indeed, one White aide 
once told me that Lucas was the 
only reporter whose phone calls 
the mayor was always quick and 
eager to return. ‘There are few 
things in life the mayor enjoys 
more than talking politics with 
Lucas,” the aide said. 


Ie there are White's 


legendary off-again, on-again 
strategic alliances with Globe 
honchos. In 1975, if memory 
serves, the paper’s news editor 
then, Robert Phelps (late of the 
New York Times), was applying 
lots of in-house pressure toward 
printing any and all Kevin White 
dirt the Globe’s muckrakers were 
able to gather. And at the same 
time, former executive editor Bob 
Healy, a long-time White buddy 
and confidant, was doing his best 
to keep such stuff out of the 
paper. Since then, of course, 
Phelps’s star (like Bill Miller's) 

Continued on page 22 
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Home of the Bruins, the Celtics and the rats: ancient, unlovely and without parking 


Ed ifice complex 


Trying to overcome the home-court disadvantage 


by Michael Gee 


Bove fans like to boast that this is the best town in 
the country for professional sports. They point to the 
crowds that flock year after year to support the Red Sox, 
the Patriots, and the Bruins and the Celtics. Considering 
what these crowds have to put up with, the local 
chauvinists may have a point. 

Fenway Park is ancient, lovely and without parking. 
Boston Garden is ancient, unlovely and without park- 
ing. Schaefer Stadium has lots of parking, but it’s closer 
to Providence than to Boston. Each of the city’s playing 
fields requires spectators to put up with a certain degree 
of inconvenience. Some people think this is a civic dis- 
grace. Whether you agree with them depends mostly on 
whether you think of yourself primarily as a sports fan 
or a taxpayer. 

Our area’s sports palaces may be old or out of the way, 
but they have one distinct advantage. They are privately 
owned, and, more important, were privately con- 
structed. For all their flaws, Fenway Park and Boston 
Garden are taxpayers. The modern arenas and stadiums 
that have sprung up around the country over the past 15 
years were, for the most part, built with public money. A 
lot more public money than their creators expected. 

The Louisiana Superdome is the prime example of this 
phenomenon. It’s been billed as one of the wonders of 
the world, a claim that is no exaggeration, at least fi- 
nancially. When the voters of Louisiana approved the 
project, in 1966, it was expected to cost $35 million. By 


~ the time the building opened, nine years later, the price 


had jumped to $163.5 million. The Superdome prompt- 
ly ran annual operating deficits of over $10 million in, its 
first two years. The Dome will begin fiscal 1986.minus 
one of its prime tenants, the New Orleans Jazz of the 
NBA, who decided they could make more money in Salt 


Lake City (even though they won't change the nickname). 


One hopes the people of Louisiana like their Super- 
dome; they'll be paying for it for quite a while. 

At least the Superdome is still intact. In January of 
1978, the roof of the Hartford Civic Center collapsed 
under the weight of some five inches of snow. This June 
5, the roof of the award-winning (and $12.2 million) 
Kemper Arena, in Kansas City, collapsed during a severe 
rainstorm. The revenue lost during repairs will be re- 
flected in city budgets — and tax rates. 

One might think Bostonians are quietly proud of hav- 
ing avoided such fiascoes. Perhaps they are, but for the 
past decade, ‘‘new arena” blueprints, meetings and 
controversies have been perennial bloomers on the pages 
of local newspapers. At least four sites in three different 
cities have been proposed. Nothing has been built yet, 
but it hasn’t been for lack of trying. The newest entry 
teams the Celtics, who desperately want a new home, and 
the city of Somerville, which has a vacant lot it feels 
might be just the site for it. It’s all very tentative at this 
point, but, as is traditional in the arena story, both sides 
are cautiously optimistic. 

Actually, the Celtics need a new home. So do the 
Bruins. Boston Garden is over 50 years old and is in sad 











shape. The building has a splendid location, downtown 
ajor transit line, but the absence of on-site park- 


on a 
ing makes motoring to a game an adventure. The real 
problems, though, are inside. 


& ~ * * 


Evowcce the Garden requires a seemingly endless 
walk up a grim concrete tunnel. The corridors are nar- 
row and often steep. For basketball, there are about 2000 
“obstructed-view”’ seats, which offer only a partial view 
of the floor. It’s very difficult to sell a ticket to 70 per- 
cent of a basketball game. Then there are the rats, which 
are as much a Garden legend as Bobby Orr and the Celtic 
flags hanging from the roof. 

Garden old-timers like to tell the story of the circus 
monkeys that broke out of their cage one night and spent 
happy hours roaming the Garden. The next morning, a 
posse of Celtic employees, armed with rifles, were sent 
out to dispatch the apes, which, it was felt, had certainly 
come into contact with the rats and might have become 
rabid. 

That story may be apocryphal, but it’s an undeniable 
fact that the Garden roof leaks. This reporter was once 
rained out of his assigned seat for a Celtics-Lakers game. 
Doug Collins, the Philadelphia 76ers’ star, slipped and 
fell on a wet spot on the court during a game in January. 
Most wet spots are caused by sweat; this one wasn’t. In 

Continued on page 28 
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Just the ticket 


Spectacular Bid simplifies a complicated betting scheme 


by George Kimball 


E LMONT, NY -+ On the Saturday 
morning of last year’s Belmont Stakes, 
my friends Tony and Steve and I had left 
Manhattan on the Long Island Rail- 
road’s “Race Track Special,” only to 
wind up stuck in a tunnel for a couple of 
hours (it turned out we were stuck be- 
cause the previous hour’s Race Track 
Special had broken down in front of us). 
We arrived shortly before the third race 
went off. Since Tony and Steve had a hot 
horse going in the first race, this devel- 
opment distressed them greatly, particu- 
larly since they couldn’t even call a book- 
ie, there being no telephones in railroad 
tunnels under the East River. 

For last Saturday’s 111th running of 
the Belmont Stakes, then, it was deter- 
mined we'd secure some more reliable form 
of transportation. Tony and Steve orice 
again had a hot thing going in the first 
race. ‘We got a car for tomorrow,” Tony 
informed me on Friday night. ‘“Meet us at 
my joint at 11 o'clock.” 

When I arrived at Tony’s well- 
appointed pub on West 13th Street next 
morning, ‘the car’’ stood parked on the 
sidewalk outside. The vehicle appeared to 
have been stolen from Barry Manilow: it 
was a gleaming, two-tone Rolls-Royce 
limo, accompanied by a liveried chauf- 
feur who looked as though he moon- 
lighted snapping metacarpals for Mr. 
Patriarca. The accessories included three 
ladies dressed like Daisy Buchanan, two 
bottles of champagne in an ice bucket and 
a gram of high-grade Colombian co- 
caine. I thought at first they all came with 
the car, but I later learned that Steve had 
thoughtfully invited along three of his 
waitresses — Steve, like Tony, being a 
Village saloonkeeper on those occasions 
when he is not at a racetrack somewhere. 

In any case, my poor showing at the 
track that afternoon may be explained in 
part by the fact that my early handicap- 
ping was done under duress. It is, after 
all, somewhat disconcerting to be sitting 


in the jump seat of a Rolls — riding back= * 


wards, a drink in one hand and a Racing 
Form in the other — trying to concen- 
trate while three girls chatter about their 
theatrical aspirations, two guys shove 
illegal substances under everybody's 
noses, and carloads of total strangers are 
apparently compelled to pull abreast, 
honk their horns and huel obscene ges- 
tures at the car. 

The luxury, needless to say, was short- 
lived. Several hours later, as darkness fell 
over Long Island, I found myself headed 
back to the city in the back seat of a 
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be 


Bid fades on the rail, and Kimball dies on the vine. 


Volkswagen, clutching a warm can of 
Budweiser, a dollar in my pocket, with a 
sometime employee of Tony’s called Nick 
the Sullen punctuating slurred exple- 
tives by jabbing his cane into my chest. 
But that is another story. 

Once inside the track, we made our 
way to the clubhouse terrace and waited 
at the bar while Steve bribed the maitre 











Jockey Ron Franklin: delayed excuses ... excuses . . . ‘excuses 












d’, who quickly found a table for us. 
Once seated, Tony immediately insisted 
that we take a trip upstairs to pick up my 
press credentials. He accompanied me on 
the press-box elevator and, as soon as I'd 
picked up my badge, insisted on bor- 
rowing it. “I have to make a phone call,” 
he whispered. 

They don’t have public telephones at 
racetracks, precisely because the Tonys 
of this world would use them. Dissatis- 
fied with the track payoffs, he had de- 
cided to ring up a turf accountant back in 
Manhattan from the press-box phone — 
which is, by the way, commonly used for 
that purpose several times a day, though 
usually not by somebody wearing my 
press badge. 

Actually, the New York Racing 
Association may be well on its way to 
forcing everyone to devise a means of 
communicating with bookies from the 
race track. At least you can understand 
what you're betting with a bookie. The 
NYRA has — following a prolonged 
strike by the mutual clerks’ union, which 
didn’t much like the idea either — in- 
augurated a computerized system that 
only a nuclear physicist could under- 
stand. Page one in the Belmont program 
begins: ““The NYRA has adopted a new 
and simplified betting system. It’s called 
the ABS (All Betting Simplified) System 

. ..” It is so simple that the program 
devotes the next six-and-a-half pages to 
describing how to place a bet using it. 

Essentially, the computer will handle a 
bunch of different bets at once; not only 
that, it'll punch them all out for you on 
the same ticket. This, incidentally, pro- 
dyces a quantum leap in the number of 
ways the seller can screw up your bet, as 
one did mine on the very first race, but 
since you've already got 16 correct bets 


§, on. the ticket, you’re inclined to eat the | 


seller's $2 mistake. Try, on the other 








hand, going up and asking the guy to 
punch out three separate $2 tickets on 
Spectacular Bid (which I did, for three 
friends who were keeping sets from the 
Derby, Preakness and Belmont), and the 
seller gives you one of those looks you get 
from a bartender when your date orders a 
strawberry daiquiri. 

As if this weren't confusing enough, 
the sellers are also the cashiers. Meaning 
that-somebody trying to get down a late 
bet on.the fifth race, for instance, is 
standing in the same line as people wait- 
ing to cash their winning tickets from the 
fourth. Thus, it is entirely possible to be 
shut out in the betting line — as I was, 
twice — because somebody’s Uncle 
Manny from Coney Island is in front of 
you arguing about his $2 bet. 
(““Whaddaya mean? Place, it says. He did 
place. He placed thoid.’’) 

In any case, shortly before the BgJ- 
mont Stakes, the eighth race of the day, I 
became aware that in addition to the 
normal one, the NYRA had instituted a 
second daily double — on the eighth and 
ninth races. Wheels spun in my head. 
“Aha,” I thought. “I have finally fig- 
ured out a way to make money with this 
horse.’ I watched the projected daily- 
double payoffs flash for a while on the 
computerized tote board, walked up to 
the window, and coupled Spectacular Bid 
with every horse in the ninth race. The 
guy took all my money, pushed a few 
buttons, and punched out all eight bets 
on a single ticket. I still have it. 


* * *, 
M...... after winning the Preak- 


ness, three weeks earlier, Ronnie Frank- 
lin had gleefully dismissed foreboding 
talk of the demanding Belmont distance 
by replying, ‘‘My horse knows where the 


wire is.” The horse, in fact, might have. 
Continued on page 30';'; 
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Massport prepares for the worst and argues over what is best 


by Renee Loth 


A. 9:55 on the morning of 


June 6, medical technicians at the 
East Boston Neighborhood 
Health Center received an emer- 
gency call from Logan Airport. A 
727 bound for Dallas had lost 
power in an engine 20 minutes 
into flight and decided to return 
to Logan. The pilot discovered a 
fire in a cargo bay and radioed a 
‘“‘phase-five alarm’ just before 
the cockpit filled with smoke. By 
the time the plane crash-landed, it 
had burst into flames, gone into a 
‘Dutch roll’ and scattered the 
bodies of 128 passengers and sev- 
en crew members over Runway 
4R. Health workers responded 
within 13 minutes, treating sur- 
vivors for burns, broken bones 
and shock. 

The June 6 ‘disaster’ at Lo- 
gan was actually only a drill, a 
yearly test of the airport's 
capability to deal with such 
tragedies. The ‘victims’ were 
volunteers from the Health Cen- 
ter who had been painted with 
“blood’”” by army make-up spe- 
cialists to simulate various in- 
juries. 

Staged less than two weeks 
after the nation’s worst air crash, 
the mock disaster took on a 
ghoulish reality. Most volun- 


e summer of ‘73: a grim reminder 


teers reported they took the test 
more seriously this year; more 
than one wondered, probably not 
for the first time, just how safe 
Logan really is — to fly into or to 
live near. 

* a * 


= safety rating has gone 
from “‘critically deficient’ to ‘one 
of the best in the country” in less 
than two years. In February of 
1977, the Airline Pilots’ Associa- 
tion (ALPA) awarded its in- 
famous “‘black star’’ to Boston’s 
and Los Angeles’s airports and 
predicted “‘a Canary Islands-type 
of accident’ at Logan. 

The issue was a preferential 
runway rule adopted at both air- 
ports that directed aircraft flying 
at night to take off and approach 
over water whenever possible. 
The rule was designed to limit 
noise in communities nearest the 
airport; pilots who failed to com- 
ply were subject to a fine. 

The rule and the black star re- 
mained throughout the summer 
with no significant drop in pas- 
senger use. Then in September, 
the ALPA, Logan officials and the 
Federal Aviation Administration 
(FAA) started to deal. 

ALPA charged that airplanes 


would be taking off ‘‘nose-to- 
nose” under the new noise rule. 
Logan guaranteed at least eight 
miles between flights. Stalemate. 
Then ALPA president J.J. 
O’Donnell charged Massport 
Executive Director David Davis 
with acting as if he had a “‘busi- 
ness relationship” with the pi- 
lots. Davis got the message. “’I 
agreed to pressure the airlines and 
not the pilots,’ he said. Davis lift- 
ed the fines from the pilots, who 
then hailed Logan Airport as one 
of the safest in the country. 
Richard Marchi, chief tech- 
nical engineer for the Port 
Authority, said the FAA con- 
tinued to support Logan and the 
noise rule for the duration of the 
black-star rating. ‘In public, 
ALPA’s argument was that the 
rule created an unsafe pro- 
cedure,”’ said Marchi, who was at 
the meeting. ‘But it was really the 
fine that put the pilots so far up 
on the ceiling that it took us a 
year to scrape them off.” 
ALPA’s awarding of the black 
star was not the first time Mass- 
port’s noise-abatement program 
became the target of safety com- 
plaints. Governor Edward King, a 
former Massport director, be- 
lieves the one is directly the func- 


tion of the other; obversely, the 
more noise at Logan, the safer 
King feels. 


In 1973, King tried to blame 
Logan’s worst air disaster, a Delta 
DC-9 crash that killed 89, on the 
pilot’s compliance with a noise- 
abatement procedure because he 
landed from an over-water ap- 
proach in foggy weather. But 
King backed off six months later 
when the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board attributed the 
disaster to a whole series of pilot 
errors, conflicting instructions 
from the control tower and fail- 
ing runway-approach lights. 


Since his election to the 
governorship, King has been try- 
ing to resurrect plans to extend 
Runways 9 and 4L and to build a 
new Short Takeoff and Landing 
(STOL) runway, all of which he 
Says are necessary to “ensure 
maximum safety.” 


The two runway projects 
would contribute significantly to 
the area’s noise and air pollution, 
problems that are becoming in- 
creasingly political in commu- 
nities surrounding the airport and 
as far away as Quincy, Brookline 
and Dover. 


On February 17, newly ap- 


pointed Secretary of Transporta- 
tion Barry Locke took issue with 
his new boss and agreed with 
Davis. ‘Logan is the safest air- 
port in the country,” he said. In 
hearings for King’s abortive at- 
tempt to reorganize the Port 
Authority, which also stated in- 
creased safety as an ostensible 
purpose, Davis said, ““Massport is 
in the forefront of both noise 
abatement and safety among air- 
port proprietors in the country.” 

While Massport, the FAA and 
surrounding communities reject 
the notion that noise abatement 
and air safety need be mutually 
exclusive, Massport’s solutions to 
both problems are sometimes sus- 
pect. 

In foggy weather, the last run- 
ways to close at Logan are 4R, 
over Castle Island, and 15R, over 
heavily populated Neptune Road 
in East Boston. When a pilot ap- 
proaching over Neptune Road 
reaches critical-decision altitude 
at 250 feet and still cannot see the 
runway or the landing lights, he 
must abort the landing and pull 
up. Such “missed approaches” 
are terrifying to passengers and to 
people on the ground, and the 
noise they create is deafening. 

On one particularly foggy 
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A “phase five’ alarm at the airport: the disaster was only a drill, but it took on a ghoulish reality. 


night in August of 1977, 110 
missed approaches were made in 
four hours on 15R before Mass- 
port finally shut it down. Now 
Massport wants to install better 
lighting on the Neptune Road 
Runway, which officials say will 
increase safety and reduce the in- 
cidence of missed approaches. But 
Neptune Road residents aren’t 
buying. ‘They just don’t believe 
us when we say the lights won’t 
be attracting more planes to Nep- 
tune Road under bad weather 
conditions,” said Marchi. “And 
I’m not sure I would believe us ei- 
ther, if I were them.” 

Until the new lights can be in- 
stalled, Massport has made a deal 
with residents: Logan will be shut 
down altogether after a set num- 
ber of missed approaches in a 
given night. Many residents 
would like to keep it this way, but 
Massport isn’t likely to write off 
the revenues it would lose from 
closing dqwn in fog. 

Another economic consid- 
eration of Logan’s safety comes 
from William Ferman, president 
of the air-traffic-controllers’ 
union, who, in July of 1977, 
charged that Logan was unsafe 
because the control tower was 
understaffed. In January of this 
year, Ferman charged that run- 
way lights at Logan were blink- 
ing and that the airport’s radar 
system had a 15-mile blind spot 
between Gardner and Bedford. 

Davis denied the allegations, 
and Bill Keepers, the FAA’s tower 
chief at Logan, said the airport 
was “‘as safe as any in the coun- 
try.”” Still, Revere’s Senator Fran- 
cis Doris was sufficiently con- 
cerned with Ferman’s remarks to 
call for an investigation of Lo- 
gan’s safety by the Joint Com- 
mittees on Transportation and on 
Public Safety, even though Doris 
admits that the understaffing 
complaint may have been “‘oc- 
casioned by a union election.” 

Davis says he welcomes the 


safety investigation but agrees 


that Ferman’s union position may 
have prompted his complaints. 
“It’s kind of a dreadful thing to 
he said, ‘‘but I’d agree that 
too many people, including the 
FAA, the airlines, even airport 
operators, tend to use the issue of 
safety when it serves them well, 
and when they’re really talking 
about something else.” 

Massport too has responded to 
political pressure, not only from 
Doris but from the Boston Globe, 
which called Logan’s light trou- 
bles ‘‘unforgivable’’ in a June 6 
editorial. Davis said that while 
Massport has been dealing with 
the lights all along, the agency has 
now hired a consultant for a full 
study. ‘We are prepared to spend 
a great deal of money on a new 
fail-safe kind of lighting sys- 
tem,” he said. 

* * * 


©... problems at Logan ex- 


ceed Massport’s authority. Once 
a plane is airborne, Massport 
relinguishes control to the FAA, 


which sets flight paths for the 
jets. One commonly used ap- 
proach to Logan sends jets flying 
low over Chelsea and Everett, 
where the Distrigas Corporation 
has stored the largest holdings of 
liquefied natural gas (LNG) in the 
country. The results of an air 
crash on or near the LNG tanks 
would, in the words of Massport 
board member John Vitagliano, 
‘be monstrous.” 
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Soon after the General Ac- 
counting Office issued a report in 
May, 1978, citing the dangers of 
LNG tanks and of LNG-trans- 
port ships, the FAA developed a 
complicated plan with the Coast 
Guard to assure that no planes fly 
over a loaded ship. But according 
to Marchi, there are no restric- 
tions to flight over the Everett 
tanks. ‘“The FAA did not address 
the issue of the tanks because 


they were not told to,”’ he said. “‘It 
was a Classic bureaucratic situa- 
tion.” 

Vitagliano says FAA “doesn’t 
pay as much attention as it 
should’ to guiding planes over 
the middle of the Chelsea River, 
avoiding the LNG tanks to the 
west. “I have found the FAA is 
not consistent in giving di- 
rections,” he said. 

Massport’s machinations and 






the best efforts of the FAA and 
the legislature are not likely to 
ease the fear of flying some 
Americans may be developing. 


And this worries Davis, who 
thinks that anything contrib- 
uting to the alarm caused by the 
DC-10 disaster would be ‘‘cruel’’ 
to the airline passenger already a 
bit white-knuckled at the idea of 
traveling 400 miles an hour at 
29,000 feet. e 
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GET A FREE VARIABLE 
SPEED CONTROL WHEN 
YOU BUYA NEW 80-8. 
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8-track recordef now's the best time ever. 
Because from June 1 through July 31, 
you'll get a Variable Speed Control when 
you buy a Tascam Series 80-8. It's a $350* 
value, yours at no additional cost. 
The 80-8 helps you produce the results you want. 
That's a matter of record. Sometimes gold. You get 8 tracks and the economy 
_of half-inch tape. There's Tascam'’s unique Function Select that determines 
both record and monitor status with one button per track. Optional dbx** 
interface, with S/N performance better than 95dB (WTD). 
Add Tascam’s Variable Speed 

Control and you increase your 
recording flexibility by adjusting 15 
ips +20%. You'll solve tough tim- 

ing and cueing problems, fix flat 
notes and add another dimen- 

sion to your creative processes. 

Stop in today and hear what 

VSC can do for your sound. Because 
from June 1 through July 31 only, you 
can get your new 80-8 with a Variable 
Speed Control at no additional cost. 


*Suggested retail. Installation required 
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TALKING POLITICS 
More on the 


Middlesex affair 


Plus race and the old-boy 
network in Suffolk County. 


by Richard Gaines 


Minette County Registrar of 


Deeds John Zamparelli last week 
acknowledged that he tipped off his 
“friend,”” County Commissioner Michael 
McLaughlin, about a criminal investi- 
gation into the operation of McLaugh- 
lin’s office. 

The Phoenix reported (June 12) that 
investigators from the office of District 
Attorney John Droney suspected 
Zamparelli last July of being the source of 
the leak. They asserted that it frustrated 
their hopes of uncovering widespread 
political corruption among a number of 
county officials. One source within the 
DA’s office was quoted as saying that, 
until the leak, “We were ready to blow 
the roof off’ the county courthouse. 

Instead, they claimed, because of it, 
their investigation snared only two 
figures, both relatively minor: James 
Bradley, an assistant to the three county 
commissioners who worked closely with 
McLaughlin, and John Reinold, operator 
of a concession stand at the Registry of 
Deeds, in the county courthouse. 

After negotiations with Droney last 
month, Bradley was allowed to plead 
guilty to 24 counts of job-selling, 
conspiracy with Reinold and soliciting 
illegal campaign contributions for 
McLaughlin. On Droney’s recommenda- 
tion, Bradley was given a suspended 
three-to-five-year sentence at MCI- 
Walpole. Reinold’s trial is pending. 

Zamparelli (who was out of state and 
could not be reached for comment before 
the June 12 Phoenix story was written) 
granted this newspaper an extensive tele- 
phone interview last Wednesday. In it he 
not only admitted telling McLaughlin 
that a criminal investigation of his office 
was under way last summer, but also as- 
serted, “I’d do it again.’ 

Though Zamparelli, long a close as- 
sociate of the DA’s, was his de facto cam- 
paign manager in last year’s. re-election 
contest, the registrar said he had no 
compunction about warning a potential 
target of a major criminal investigation 
by the DA’s office “as long as I was not 
betraying a confidence.” And in this in- 
stance, he claimed, he heard of the job- 
selling probe not from official sources 
within Droney’s office but from the 
courthouse rumor mill. 


“A friend of mine told me that a state . 


trooper from Droney’s office stated that 
there was a job-selling investigation go- 
ing on in Middlesex County and they had 
the goods on Michael McLaughlin,” 
Zamparelli told the Phoenix. 


: declined to identify the 
friend who'd heard the story, but the 
Middlesex News last Wednesday re- 
ported that it was Richard McLaughlin 
(no relation to the commissioner), then an 
assistant to Zamparelli and now Registrar 
of Motor Vehicles. Zamparelli said he 
told County Commissioner McLaughlin 
what he’d heard after determining that 
his friend did not wish to keep their 
conversation confidential. 

During the grand-jury investigation, 
McLaughlin was represented by David 
Berman (the commissioner refused to 
answer questions in his one appearance 
before the panel). Zamparelli acknowl- 
edged to the Phoenix that Berman and he 
were law partners until 1972, and that at 
the time of last summer's investigation 
there was a “legal association” between 
them. “At times we work together on 
cases,” Zamparelli said. 

But he said this was not one of those 
cases and claimed he did not speak to Ber- 
man about the information he is reported 
to have received from Richard McLaugh- 
lin. 

When he passed his information on to 
Michael McLaughlin, Zamparelli said, he 
gave no thought to the possibility that he 
might have been undercutting an im- 
portant project of Droney’s, an official to 


whom he was giving political counsel at 
the time. ‘I assumed they had McLaugh- 
lin. He (the state trooper who allegedly 
talked about the case) said they had him.” 

Nor, Zamparelli said, did he think of 
informing his close friend Droney that a 
subordinate was violating grand-jury 
secrecy. Instead, he said, when he learned 
of the job-selling probe, “I was appalled 
by it. When I heard about it, you bet I was 
going to tell (McLaughlin) about it. I’m 
pro-public-official. I know what they 
suffer in rumor and innuendo.” 


S hony after the leak occurred, the 
Phoenix reported last week, Zamparelli 
was summoned to a secret meeting by 
investigators working on the case. ‘He 
was warned,” one member of the investi- 
gative team told the Phoenix, ‘that he 
would be called before the grand jury and 
that he would face possible obstruction- 
of-justice charges if he didn’t lay off. 
Maybe that scared him off, but the dam- 
age had been done.” 

Zamparelli took strong exception to this 
allegation last week. ‘At no time was I 
summoned. At no time was I warned. At 
no time did anyone threaten me with an 
appearance before the grand jury. And 
certainly at no time was I threatened with 
obstruction-of-justice charges,” he as- 
serted. 

In his version, the relevant conversa- 
tions were notable for their informality 
and — at least in the end — their civility. 
Initially, he said, a state trdoper assigned 
to Droney’s office called and ‘‘asked me 
about some comments I’d made (to Com- 
missioner McLaughlin). I had no interest © 
in assisting him (in getting McLaughlin). 
I told him to go to hell and hung up.” 

Enter the DA himself. ‘He called me 
and said, ‘Would you mind discussing 
things with my staff?’ ’’ Zamparelli said 
he hadstwo meetings with investigators, 
at one of which Droney was present. 

“They said it had come to their at- 
tention, ‘that they’d heard, that I’d been 
communicating with (Commissioner) 
McLaughlin. Droney asked if I minded 
telling him the source of my informa- 
tion.” Zamparelli said he told the DA 
who his source was. 

In an interview last Thursday, Droney 
declined to judge Zamparelli’s actions. ‘I 
can’t say what I’d have done in Mr. 
Zamparelli’s shoes,”’ he said. 

For Kis part, McLaughlin admits being 
told of the investigation by Zamparelli 
but claims that he knew of it before then. 
“Everyone on every street corner of the 
county was talking about it,’’ 
McLaughlin said in a telephone inter- 
view last Thursday. 

McLaughlin charged that John Kerry, 
then Droney’s first assistant (he resigned 
last month, at least partly in protest of 
Droney’s handling of the Bradley case), 
“had been leaking everything. He or- 
chestrated my ruination.” 

Kerry could not be reached for 
comment. 

Toward the end of his interview, 
Zamparelli took further exception to the 
June 12 Phoenix story..He complained 
that in a montage of pictures above the 
text of the story, his was placed below 
McLaughlin's, ‘a man under a cloud of 
suspicion,” and next to one of Bradley in 
handcuffs. ‘“‘How does that make me 
look?” he asked. 

“Not too good,” was the reply. It was 
suggested, however, that if Zamparelli 
had not involved himself in the matter, in 
which he had no apparent legitimate con- 
cern, there would have been no reason to 
publish his picture at all. 

Zamparelli, ever affable, agreed that 
this point had some merit. 
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H.. is the puzzle of the week: five’ 
candidates, all with qualifications for the 
posts, are competing for four appoint- 
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Registrar John Zamparelli: tipped a ‘’friend”’ 


ments as assistant clerk in the office of 
Edward Keating, the septuagenarian 
clerk-magistrate for criminal business in 
the Suffolk County Superior Court. Who 
is the odd man out: the son of a veteran 
assistant district attorney, the brother of 
an important Boston legislator, the son of 
another Boston legislator, the nephew of 
former US House Speaker John W. 
McCormack, or an individual with no 
political connections? Hint: each of the 
first four candidates is white; the fifth is 
black. 

If you guessed candidate one, two, 
three or four, you obviously are a tourist 
passing through town or a visitor from 
another planet, for, as any minimally 
astute Bostonian, knows or assumes, the 
Suffolk County court system has two 
seemingly immutable qualities: it is 
populated by the politically connected, 
and it is white. 

Which is why Frank Barbour, a 33- 
year-old black man with nearly nine 
years’ experience as an employee in Keat- 
ing’s office, was sitting in Supreme 
Judicial Court last Wednesday. He 
figures his chance of winning appoint- 
ment by Keating to one of the four slots 
the clerk had to fill this April were 
reduced by his race as well as by the 
political connections of those competing 
with him for the jobs. 
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And indeed his competition is 
connected. For one of the choice slots, 
Keating chose Leo P. Foley, son of 
Assistant District Attorney James Foley. 
To another, he named John Galvin, 
brother of state Rep. William Galvin of 
Brighton, who favored Keating's re- 
election last fall. For the third, Keating 
picked Joseph Walsh, son of state Senator 
Joseph Walsh of Dorchester. And to the 
final one, he appointed Richard 
Hannaway, nephew of McCormack, a 
very old friend. 

Through his attorney, Wayne Budd, 
Barbour asked Justice Benjamin Kaplan 
to take the unusual step of invoking the 
SJC’s powers of ‘general superin- 
tendency” to investigate the circum- 
stances surrounding the selection 
process. Budd was unequivocal in al- 
leging that Barbour was ruled out “by 
virtue of his race.” 


T. the suggestion by Keating’s at- 
torney, John Philip White, that Barbour 
should seek redress from the Massachu- 
setts Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion (MCAD), Budd replied, ‘‘We view 
this as an in-house problem that we think 
should be resolved in-house. I’m not sure 
the court would want an outside agency 
stepping in to resolve this matter.” 
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Judge Harry Elam 
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protested 

Arthur M. Mason, chief administra- 
tive justice of the Superior Court, was 
cited as a co-defendant along with Keat- 
ing, since it is part of Mason’s job (as a 
result of the 1978 Court Reform Act, 
which created the post) to certify that 
judicial appointments are consistent with 
job-qualification criteria. 

Keating announced the appointments 
of Foley, Galvin, Walsh and Hannaway 
in April. But when Harry Elam, the black 
administrative justice of the Boston 
Municipal Court, protested the appoint- 
ments in a letter to Mason, Mason denied 
his certification of the decisions pending 
clarification from the clerk. Elam, it 
should be noted, chairs a judiciary sub- 
committee on equal-employment 
opportunity and affirmative action. 

On May 22 — after Keating reported to 
Mason that the four prospective ap- 
pointees were qualified for the assistant 
clerkships — Mason certified the selec- 
tions, though it seems he was un- 
comfortable doing so. Under the circum- 
stances — i.e., the absence of affirma- 
tive-action guidelines for implementing 
the Court Reform Act — all Mason could 
do was determine whether the ap- 
pointees were qualified for a job. When 
and if those guidelines are established, a 
step expected this summer, Mason would 
have an additional way to judge the 








judiciary’s personnel practices. 

So perhaps Barbour was a helpless vic- 
tim of circumstances. But Mason, 
through his counsel (E. Michael Sloman, 
of the state attorney general's office), 
hinted to Justice Kaplan that if the four 
appointments were held up until the af- 
firmative-action guidelines are approved, 
he might find a justification to dis- 
approve formally of Keating’s choices. 

Keating argued that an order that 
Barbour be hired ‘‘could open the door to 
a complaint of reverse discrimination,” 
and that the operation of the court sys- 
tem might be harmed if the appoint- 
ments were long delayed by litigation. 
“The business of the Commonwealth is 
more important than the rights of an 
individual in society,’ White argued on 
Keating's behalf. 

“If Mr. Barbour is granted relief,’’ 
White further claimed, “it would have 
far-reaching implications’ (as if the 
denial of relief would not). White said, 
moreover, that the SJC had no standing 
to intervene, since Barbour had not 
exhausted the possibility of remedy from 
other sources (such as the MCAD). But 
the co-defendant disagreed. ‘‘Mason con- 
curs that the SJC does have jurisdiction in 
this matter,” his attorney told Justice 
Kaplan. ‘Mason does not oppose injunc- 
tion relief.’’ 

Meanwhile, Keating has agreed not to 
make the appointments permanent until 
the SJC decides whether it wants to get 
involved. 

In a way, it is ironic that Keating 
should be a defendant in the case. After 
all, he hired Barbour and approved a 
number of promotions for him. And 
considering the personnel practices of the 
other clerks in Suffolk County — John E. 
Powers, of the state Appeals Court and 
the Supreme Judicial Court in the county, 
and Michael J. Donovan, of the Suffolk 
Superior Court for Civil Business — one 
would be hard-pressed to make a case 
that Keating discriminates against blacks. 

After all, the county-court system, like 
the political establishment it serves and 
reflects, is largely white and inbred. In 
fact, as one source close to the situation 
noted last week, it is likely that Barbour 
lost the competition for the assistant 
clerkships less because of his race than 
because of a lack of powerful political 
connections. “Keating isn’t a racist,”’ this 
source suggested. ‘’He’s just an old-line 
political hack.” 

In the end, this thought may well stand 
as Barbour’s only consolation: without a 
powerful political sponsor or well-con- 
nected relative, he probably wouldn’t have 
gotten the job even if he’d been white. * 
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GARY BURTON 
QUARTET 


at the 
air conditioned 
Ocean State 
Performing Arts Center 
Downtown Providence 
Friday June 29 
One show - 8:00 PM 


$10.25 - $12.25 
(limited seating available at $15.25) 


[ Save Ges — Call Concertcharge 617-426-8181 FP 
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Performing Arts Center 


Downtown Providence 
Independence Day 


July 4, 1979 
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Performing Arts Center 
Downtown Providence 
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Mayor August: ready to provide “financial assistance” for a can’t- 


PETRO-POLITICS 
W... seemed a few weeks ago to be a novel 


idea to force major oil companies into sharing their 
new-found profits with Somerville taxpayers — 
and perhaps even opening their much cherished 
books to city assessors — now appears to be little 
more than a novel idea to help get Tom August re- 
elected mayor. 


The plan, proposed by assessor Robert Campo, 
a political associate of August's, and passed by the 
board of assessors, would raise the tax assessment 
of the roughly 50 gasoline stations in the city. Ac- 
cording to Campo, this would put money in the 
city’s pocket and dig — at least minimally — into 
the huge profits of the seven major oil companies. 

The small, independent station owner, Campo 
claims, could pay the increased tax and ask for an 
abatement. The major oil companies, who won’t 
open their books for Carter, will certainly not do so 
for Somerville; they would not seek an abatement 
‘and therefore the city would profit. 

Sounds neat. But there are problems. First of all, 
it could be illegal. 

“This whole thing is a ploy on the part of the 
mayor to develop a phony tax base to keep the 
taxes down during his re-election bid,”’ said Paul 
Haley, assessing chairman, who was reluctant at 
first to talk about the issue for fear he would be 
misconstrued as a defender of the oil companies. 

“As near as I can figure,”’ Haley said, “‘we are 
talking about a tax (rate) increase (next year). of 
$15 to $25. If they triple all assessments on all gas 
stations, that increase would be held down to about 
$3. The fact that it all gets abated next year does 
not affect August's re-election. Next year people 








ose arrangement 





will get hit doubly, in effect.” 

Haley said the move is probably illegal because it 
applies to only one industry and could be termed 
discriminatory. This does not bother Campo one 
bit. 

If the companies keep increasing the price of 
gas, said Campo, “then we'll just keep going up in 
assessment.’ 

Campo said his idea has been endorsed by 
Massachusetts Fair Share, the consumer-activist 
group. Fair Share spokesman Mike Bishop, 
however, said his organization finds the idea ‘‘in- 
triguing’”’ but has not endorsed it. ‘‘We think there 
are some serious problems with it. We are not 
assured that every small dealer . . . is going to get 
an abatement. Going after the station dealer in a 
utility fight is like going after your meter reader.” 

When told of the Fair Share position, Campo 
said, “Oh, they switched, huh? I can see now when 
they come (to the board of assessors) again what 
we're going to be able to do to‘them. I think now 
that they are politically motivated.” 

Campo also claimed the city of Malden, in the 
person of Rep. John McNeil, had taken up the 
cause. But McNeil said Malden felt the oil com- 
panies would move out of town, reducing the city’s 
gas allotment. ‘“That would be putting a small 
businessman out of business by public action 
rather than by economic circumstances,” he said. 

Mayor August said, through a spokesman, what 
he’s been saying all along: he is ready to provide 
“financial assistance as far as assessors and so 
forth go.” Asked if there was any political connec- 
eas between the mayor and Campo’s plan, the 

kesnran said, “’No way.’ * Campo denied that he 
was politically motivated, although the assessor's 
job in Somerville is an elected one. He said he was a 
“friend” of the mayor's, but “an assessor first.”’ 
— Will Wootten 





LETTERS 
OF THE LAW 


©, July 1, the Federal Bureau of Prisons will 
adopt a policy that limits inmates to five free letters a 
month. The Bureau maintains that the change will 
save money, but prisoners’-rights advocates and 
some members of Congress opposed to the policy 
question the savings and raise the fear that the right 
of inmates to communicate with those outside will 
be severely hampered. 

The current policy allows inmates to mail an un- 
limited but “reasonable” number of free letters each 
month, the definition of “reasonable’’ being left to 
the discretion of the warden of each facility. Bureau 
spokesman Michaei Aun told the Phoenix that the 
agency spends $1.4 million a year on postage and 
that the new rule would save $800,000. ‘‘We feel it is 
a good policy at a time when people are calling on 
the federal government to limit expenses,”” Aun said. 
Asked how the $800,000 figure was derived, he said, 
“It’s admittedly a rough estimate.” 

However, James Potts of the Washington-based 
Prison Law Monitor believes that the Bureau's fig- 
ure is deceptive. He cites the need to pay salaries at 
each institution for staff to monitor and enforce the 
new policy. “It could cost more than it saves,” he 
said. And he stressed the difficulties the new rule 
will impose on prisoners in contacting courts, the 
Congress, prisoners’-rights groups and the press. 
“The right to communicate is one of the most pre- 
cious rights prisoners retain,’ Potts said. 

The proposed change was announced by Bureau 
Director Norman Carlson in an April letter to mem- 
bers of Congress who chair committees overseeing 
the agency. The rule change does not, however, re- 
quire congressional approval. 

Late last month, Rep. John Conyers (D-Michi- 
gan) and 18 other House members wrote to Carlson 
outlining their opposition to the rule, which they 
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said would seriously affect “prisoners working on 


the inside to develop and enforce their constitu- 
tional rights and to publicize the conditions of con- 
finement under which they live.’’ The legislators 
continued, ‘The comments and insights of pris- 
oners are vital to the cause of progressive change 
and we strongly urge you to reassess the proposed 
policy’ change and maintain the Bureau’s present 
mail policy.” 

And as one congressional source put it, “If this 
policy is implemented, it’s going to keep a lot of 
people silent.” a 


KING’S WOMEN 


W... Ed King dumped .the 40-member Com- 
mission on the Status of Women last March, there 
was speculation that the mass firing was a reaction 
to the group’s criticism of King’s budget in a letter 
the governor had received just two days before. 

The excuse the administration gave for the inci- 
dent was that the governor wanted to fill the 25 slots 
of the new, streamlined delegation with women he 
knows. At the same time, however, a highly placed 
administration official attributed the overhaul to 
King’s desire to pack the commission with anti- 
abortionists. 

But as urgent as the matter had been at the time, 
the women’s commission has since lost some of its 
importance for King: the new commissioners have 
yet to be picked. 

Susan Bender, the governor's adviser on wom- 
en’‘s issues, who is charged with picking the new ap- 
pointees, insists that an applicant's views on abor- 
tion have no bearing on the selection process. 

She makes this claim despite the importance of 
the abortion issue to women in general and to King 
in particular. Bender says she received no direction 
on the matter from the governor, who last week 
made headlines by signing into law the nation’s most 
restrictive anti-abortion bills and ake sporting on his 


movement. 








“I might have brought it up to one or two (of the 
approximately 60 women interviewed for the new 
commission), Bender told the Phoenix, ‘but cer- 
tainly not the masses.” The one candidate who 
spoke to the Phoenix, however, happened to have 
been asked not only about her views on abortion, 
but also about her political involvements, her opin- 
ion of King and her feelings about his disbanding of 


the commission. All this despite Bender’s assur- 


ances that the governor's only concern is to appoint 
a socially, regionally and ethnically diverse body. If 
the new commission does reflect this un-Kinglike 
concern, it will be the only group wtihin the admin- 
istration to do so. 

As for wanting to have some more familiar faces 
on the commission, Bender said, ‘“The governor's 
gone over the resumes with me, but.aside from that 
he doesn’t know them. He’s had past contact with a 
few of them, but.of course not all of them.” 

Still, it’s unlikely that King will have to worry 
about recognizing his new commissioners when 
they're finally on the job — they'll be the ones car- 
rying the red roses. — Jenni Watson 


HOUSE KEEPING 


= has recently been the rage in the 
State House. Four years ago, House minority leader 
Francis Hatch renovated the Republican leadership 
office at a cost of $40,000. Last year, the entire 
House chamber was redone for $400,000. Perhaps 
the most notorious redecoration was done by for- 
mer Senate president Kevin Harrington over the 
course of several years in the ‘70s:. he redid his pri- 
vate office (purchasing a George Washington-style 
desk for $1200) and the reception room and in- 
stalled a kitchen — all the while being lambasted in 
the press for his extravagance and imperial taste. 
The cost? A mere $48,000. Of course, the value of 
the dollar has dropped drastically since then. 
Thus it was no surprise that sarcastic remarks 
were heard on the Hill recently about the latest re- 
decorating plan. ‘‘What are you going to do with the 
200 grand the Speaker gave you for office repairs?” 
was the question asked over and over in State House 
offices. The reference was to a $194,000 appropria- 
tion the House awarded to the Transportation Com- 
mittee upon the request of chairman Louis Nicki- 


nello (D-Natick). The funds were contained in a 
$5.4 billion budget approved by the House, and 
were targeted for — you guessed it — office repairs. 
The appropriation, while minuscule compared with 
the budget as a whole, was attacked as “ridiculous” 
by a numberof lawmakers, including one Repub- 
lican who wondered if Nickinello planned to install 
an indoor swimming pool and a Victorian dining 
room. 

A tour of the three-room Transportation Com- 
mittee headquarters last week revealed some legit- 
imate problems and a number of highly defensive 
employees. ‘We were nearly flooded out this win- 
ter,” said one aide, pointing to walls and floors 
where water had seeped through pipes. “‘We have no 
ventilation in here,” yelled one committee member 
as I toured the suite, “put that in your story.” The 
hearing room had peeling plaster and two huge 
cracks in the ceiling. Nickinello said the table where 
committee members sit was broken and that benches 
provided for spectators needed replacement. 

The tour ended in the chairman’s own office, a 
comfortable room with pleasant furnishings. 

“I don’t ask for anything,” said Nickinello, who 
has been a state rep for eight years. He said the cof- 
fee table, the sofa, the drapes and the reclining chairs 
were all provided at his own expense. “I don’t care 


about myself, I care about the person who works 


here,” he said. “I also care about the public . . . the 
people that use the place. I’ve been after the Speaker 
for years.” 

Nickinello complained the office has no windows 
and a faulty air-conditioning system. He said it gets 
to be about “200 degrees” in the summer, and that 
the staff and the committee have often had to take 
their work elsewhere. He was also incensed about 
news accounts indicating that the $194,000 esti- 
mate for repairs was his own. He produced a cost es- 
timate for repairs done by Beacon Architectural As- 
sociates, a consulting firm. The estimate: $100,000 
for general construction, $50,000 for air-condition- 
ing, and $44,000 for advertising, printing and con- 
tingency costs. Nickinello said he has no idea why 
the consultant's estimate was so high. 

“I’m taking a lot of heat for this,” the chairman 
said. Are his constituents upset? ‘No, they know 
me,” he said. ‘‘But a few have called me up and said, 
‘Hey, what are you doing up there, Lou?’ I did it for 
my staff and my committee. I'll defend what I think 
is right. And this is right.” — Bob Salsberg 





PRO BONO 


GUSTO 


44 B 

uenos dias — mucho gusto,” a supporter of 
Boston Municipal Court judicial nominee Charles 
Grabau said to a jubilant crowd of Hispanics as- 
sembled in the doorway of Governor Edward 
King’s outer office last Wednesday. 

The occasion — which drew a, photographer 
from the Spanish’ weekly,’ La Semana, and left 4 
husky, uniformed keeper of the gubernatorial 
gates wondering if the official language of the 
Commonwealth had been switched on the sly — 
was the Executive Council confirmation hearing on 
King’s appointment of Grabau, 31, to the seat va- 


- cated when Judge Jacob Lewiton retired last Sep- 
_ tember. 


Grabau, a Cuban-American who was admitted 
to the Massachusetts bar in 1974, has been a trial 
attorney with the Massachusetts Defenders’ Com- 
mittee (1974-’76) and an aide with the Boston Le- 
gal Aid Society (1973-’74). In his private practice 
with attorney Richard Shalhoub, he has special- 
ized in the representation of Spanish-speaking cli- 
ents. If approved by the council, he will become 
the first Hispanic judge in state history. His repu- 
tation with the “liberal” bar is excellent; even out- 
spoken critics of King’s criminal-justice philos- 
ophy applaud the governor for the wisdom of his 
choice. 

Through 35 minutes of direct examination, the 
young attorney answered questions on his relative 
newness to the bar (‘Because of the high case load 
at Mass. Defenders, I’ve been able to compress into 


-_ 


five-and-a-half years what other lawyers might get 
in 15 or 20 years”) and the way in which his iden- 
tification with the Spanish community will affect 
his judgment on the bench (‘I think the fact that I 
speak Spanish sensitizes me to all people who 
speak foreign languages who may come before the 
court’). 

Late in the interview, Councilor Patrick 
“Sonny” McDonough weighed in. 

‘“‘How many murder cases have you tried?”’ he 
asked. ~ ° 

“‘None,’”’ Grabau answered. 

*©‘And do you have any idea how many murder 
cases come before the BMC?” 

“In the lower court they would be heard as 
probable-cause hearings,” Grabau said politely. 

“I know that,”” McDonough shot back. “I didn’t 
come here for a law lesson.” ; 

Aside from this acrimonious exchange, Grab- 
au’s interview went smoothly. Public testimony 
against him by Dorchester district-court assistant 
clerk James Foley (on the grounds that Grabau is a 
‘liberal’ defense attorney “who always tries to get 
his clients on the street’) was more than out- 


. weighed by favorable testimony from Rep. Al Sag- 
gese (D-Winthrop) and Father Wendell Verrill, di- . 


rector of the Cardinal” Cushing Spanish Center. 
Lieutenant Governor Tom O'Neill, presiding at the 
hearings, also spoke in Grabau’s favor. “This is an 
outstanding nomination which is symbolically im- 
portant in this day and age,” O'Neill said, con- 
cluding the direct questioning. 

Although the Council has chosen to take the 
matter under advisement, it seems likely that it'll 
vote for Grabau’s confirmation when the question 
comes before it Wednesday. 

— Michael Matza 
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BRIC SOMMER 
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LINK WRAY 
June 23, 8:30 PM $4.50 

in advance $5.50 day of show 
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June 24, 8:30PM $4.50 in 
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cd 


advance $5.50 day of show 
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HUNTER 
Featuring Mick Ronson 













JAY FERGUSON 
June 26, 8:30PM $3.50 in 
advance $4.50 day of show 








June 27, 8:30PM $3.50 in 
advance $4.50 day of show 


~ TIM CURRY 
se im July 31, Aug.1 8:30 PM $4 50 in 
advance $5.50 day of show * 





$5.50 day of show. 





June 29,30, 8:30PM $6.50 in 
advance $7.50 day of show 


THE LURKERS 
MAPS 
July 1, 8:36 PM $3.50 




















‘ROCKPILE vec: 
FEATURING 
NICK LOWE & 


DAVE EDMUNDS 
July 6 8:30 and 11 PM $6.50 
in advance $7.50 day of show 


JOHNNY 


RODRIGUEZ wv”, 
JULY 7, 8:30 PM $6.50 in BS 
advance $7.50 day of show 

















July 14, 8:30 PM $5.50 in 
$6.50 day of show 









JOHN OTTWAY 
July 19, 8:30 PM $5.50 in 


$6.50 day of show 


FOOLS 
July 20, 21, 8:30 PM $4.50 
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owed TOM RUSH 
383 <ENNY RANKIN 
Sune 25, 8.30 PM $5.50 in advance KENNY 
$6.50 day of show July 23, — —— $6.50 in 
Vv 


$7.50 day of show 






RACHEL SWEET 


July 25, 26 8:30 PM $5.50 in 
advance 
$6.50 day of show 








DAVID BROMBERG 
Aug. 7,8, 8:30 PM $5.50 in 
advance $6.50 day of show 
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UTHRIE 
JORMA KAUKONEN | ARLOG 

JULY 9, 10 8:30 and 11PM $5.50 Aug 10, 11, 8:30 & 11 PM $6.50 
in advance $6.50 day of show in advance $7.50 day of show 

























AVERAGE WHITE SUZI QUATRO 
BAND Aug. 12, 8:30 PM $5.50 
: BILL CHINNOCK 











HENRY PAUL 


BAND 
Aug. 15 8:30 PM $4.50 in 
advance $5.50 day of show 


July 11,12, 8:30 PM $6.50 in 
advance $7.50 day of show 








The Paradise opens daily at noon for 
funch and drinks 

The box office opens daily from noon 
to 6PM. Tickets also available at Tic- 
ketron, Out-of-Town. Strawberries, 
Gracia Ticket Agency in Worcester. 
Open Door in Brockton, Ticket Cen- 
ter in Acton and Concord. and Elsie s 
Ticket Agency in Kenmore Sq and 
Harvard Sq Positive photo !D re- 
quired Phone. 254-2052. For group 
rates phone Tom Villanova at 254- 
2053 




















July 13, 8:30 & 11 PM $7.50 in 
., advance $8.50 day.af show... asi. se sacewasarnserses 


Peggy McMahon 
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by Alan Lupo 


P..:. Crane, a Republican congress- 
man from Illinois, is a handsome, mus- 
cular man with a careful, neat haircut, a 
properly jutting jaw, a very conservative 
philosophy and an American-flag but- 
ton on the left lapel of his suit jacket. 

So far, the only attribute I find ap- 
pealing is the flag. I happen to like the 
flag, always did. I figure some people 
wear it on their sleeves, some on their la- 
pels, and some, like me, sewn up inside 
somewhere. 

Given the regiments of Republicans 
allegedly running for president, it is get- 
ting very hard for any of them to get the 
attention, through ink and electronics, 
that each feels he needs to capture our 
hearts, minds and donations. 

It’s going to take more than muscular 
frames and firm jaws and even lapel but- 
tons. But the other day, Crane got a 
break, and, to his political credit, he used 
it. The break Crane got was the Man- 
chester Union Leader, New Hampshire's 
largest and nuttiest daily. 

Specifically, what Crane got was 
Union Leader publisher William Loeb 
angry at him. Loeb, who thinks Attila the 
Hun was a bit of a do-gooder, has been 
attacking Crane, presumably because 
Crane represents a threat to Loeb’s favor- 
ite candidate, Ronald Reagan. 

Loeb’s paper attacks in the old-fash- 
ioned way, a manner lacking in subtlety 
but quite familiar to those of us reared on 
the notion that politics is a trade in which 
you destroy your opponent's reputation 
publicly if you intend to succeed. This is, 
of course, opposed to private enterprise, 
where you destroy your rival’s reputa- 
tion privately. 


A way Loeb’s newspaper accused 
Crane of a variety of transgressions, in- 
cluding drinking, looking avidly at wom- 
en not his wife, and being “two-faced.” 

Crane finally declared that his pa- 
tience had worn out. He declared this at a 
press conference in New Hampshire. 
Banned from said press conference were 
two reporters from New Hampshire’s 
largest daily. 

They were barred, he said, “to drama- 
tize the case.” The case, according to 
Crane, is that William Loeb had shown 
‘disrespect’ for the ideals of God, family 
and country. All of which sounds pretty 
much like what William Loeb accuses 
other people of doing. 

After enduring what he called “savage 
personal attacks,’” Crane said, his wife 


FURTHERMORE... 


Crane's reach: 
Can an all-American boy 


win America’s heart? 








Christopher Brown 


WideWorld 





“spent a sleepless night, and our chil- 
dren had a tearful breakfast.’’ Loeb and 
his paper have been known to do this to 
people, corny as it seems in print. 

But the whole episode got Crane's 









story and his picture, flag and all, on page 
12 of the Boston Globe, New England's 
largest daily. That’s not bad when you're 
vying for limited news space with all 
those other GOP candidatés; alf-r2 “of 


them, or 43 of them, or 1567 of them, or 
whatever the latest count is. 

In America, anyone can wear or carry 
the flag, which is good, and can run for 
president, which is probably good. But 
can anyone get the attention of the me- 
dia — which is not simply good, but 
necessary? 

If Crane called a press conference and 
banned Union Leader reporters from it in 
an attempt to attract the media, he dis- 
played some political acumen. If, on the 
other hand, he was really, deeply hurt by 
that nasty, Neanderthal nabob of New 
Hampshire, then Crane has a few lessons 
to learn. 


F... despite some small increase in 
Americans’ sensitivity to the civil rights 
of gay folks, it is still better to be seen by 
the voters as someone who may look 
avidly at members of the opposite sex, as 
opposed to someone who looks lascivi- 
ously at members of one’s own sex. 

Second, the charge of being ‘‘two- 
faced” is neither politically damaging nor 
politically constructive. People expect the 
worst from candidates — as sad a com- 
mentary on the electorate as it is on the 
candidates — and charges of two-faced- 
ness go right over their heads. 

Finally, if Crane really can hoist a 
couple of brews a week, he’s got some- 
thing going for him besides the flag but- 
ton in his lapel. If he plays that angle 
right, what he'll have going for him is 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, most of the South, Ohio, 
the Southwest and Cook County, Illinois. 

Republicans like Crane don’t seem to 
understand an old Democratic maxim, 
which is that there are two very impor- 
tant persons you should be friendly with 
in your precinct or town or county — the 
undertaker and the saloonkeeper. Each 
gets to see just about everybody worth 
seeing. Now, presumably, Crane can’t 
just start hitting the wakes and funerals 
of perfect strangers all over the republic 
and saying things like, ‘‘Jocko’s gone, in- 
deed, but his legacy will be forever with 
us.”” But local pubs are generally friendly 
places. The only question is, can Repub- 
licans even go to them and look natural? 

Will Phil Crane, with the clean-cut fea- 
tures and the neat suit, ever drop in down 
near Andrew Station and hoist one with 
the boys? Will he ever get a draught at 
Foley’s in Revere? Will he quaff a quick 
one on Route 1? 

We'll probably never know, because 
he'll probably never do it, because, he 
says, Loeb will attack again. He should be 

~so tacky: a 
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ALAN HAYMON PRESENTS 
EXCLUSIVE ONE NIGHT ENGAGEMENT 


CHARLES 
AZNAVOUR 


BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER 


Tuesday July 24 
- $14.80 $12.50 


On sale at Berklee Box Office (266-7455) by ma 
self-addressed stamped envelope 
Boston 022 
nes. Out-of-Towr 


7:30 p.m. 
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Wayne 


Continued from page 3 

American heroism Wayne stood for, 
about how that myth created Vietnam 
and was devoured by the reality it had 
spawned. A lot of people hate The Deer 
Hunter because it dares to depict the 
nobility of macho heroism alongside its 
treachery. And I suppose a lot of the same 
people still hate John Wayne. 

I'm not among them. To me, there’s 
something very touching about the fic- 
tional past that Wayne represented, 
something wonderful about watching 
him show us how the old-fashioned 
American hero behaves when con- 
fronted by Indians or rock slides, storm 
troopers or green-eyed colleens. And just 
as surely as I know that the John Wayne 
ideal was beautiful in its day, I know that 
it must be laid to rest with him — and by 
that I mean put in its place. It has out- 
lived its usefulness as politics; it’s time 
for it to pass back into myth. And in a 
world of ambiguity and insufficiency and 
paralysis, the reassuring simplicity of 
that myth is no small thing. We must, of 
course, be wary. If, for a time, the allure 
of the legend lulled us into thinking that 
we were John Wayne, Vietnam proved 
that we could not — and should not — be. 
Perhaps with his death, we can finally put 
that era behind us, content to watch him 
punch and shoot and ride off into the 
sunset as if he knew where he were going. 


@ Academy Awards dinner. 











The Duke strikes ¢ a fypical pose: on nthe set of The Cowboys, in 1971, and in his last public appearance, at this y year’s 
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The Opening of the 
Boston Hospital for 


@ Spanish Speaking Staff 


(617) 732-4210 
BOSTON HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 


221 Longwood Avenue 
Boston, MA. 02115 


iJ 





Announcing 


GYN Evening Service 


e Complete Gyn Exams @ Pap Smears @ Pregnancy Tests 
@ Family Planning @ Staffed by Doctors, Nurses, and Nurse Practitioners 


COMPREHENSIVE VISIT, $35. 
PLEASE CALL FOR APP’TS 


Division of the Affiliated Hospitals Center 
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Greg Snerson/DME present 





ONATHAN EDWAR 


plus 


TRAVIS AND SHOOK 


Thursday, June 21 9:00 P.M. 





In Advance, $5.50 Day of Show 


TIC AVAILABLE IN ADV E AT: 
The Main Act Box Office, Ticket Center - Newton and Acton, Hub Tickets - 
Boston, Open Door - Brockton, Out-of-Town - Cambridge, and at all eight 


Strawberries locations. 
Minutes from Downtown Boston ¢ Free Parking 
POSITIVE 1.0. AND PROPER DRESS REQUIRED 


ee 











BACK ROAD PRODUCTIONS 
PRESENTS 


BLGEGRASS 
FESTIVAL 


Sat., June 30, 1979 
August Acres Farm 
Claremont, N.H. 


featuring 


@ Peter Rowan with 
Tex Logan and The 
Green Grass Gringos 

e Bryan Bowers 

Jack Skinner 

@ The Silver Dollar 
String Band 

@ Wild Mountain 
Thyme 

@ Raintree 

@ Lunch at the 
Dump 

@ Don Stover & 
the White Oak 
Mountain Boy’s 

@ Lester Flatt’s 
Nashville Grass 


Follow “Fest” Signs from 
Claremont, N.H. 


A parking lot pickin’ contest will be held with $100 
and a stage spot awarded to each of the three best 
bands and the best fiddler. Judges will be roaming 
the parking lot all day Saturday with formal judging 
between 12 and 3 PM. 


Gates open 8:00 AM Saturday 

No Friday admission 

Camping will be available Saturday 
night after the Fest. 

Absolutely no glass containers wil 
be allowed past the gates. 





Tickets are available at Out of 
Town Tickets (Cambridge), ail 
Ticketron outlets June 10th for 
$8.00 or by mail order to Back 
Road Productions, Box 201, Mt. 
Sunapee, N.H., 03772. Tickets at 
the .gate will be $10.00 day of 
show. 
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BACK TO THE EGG 
including: 
Getting Closer/Spin It On/Rockestra Theme 
Baby's Request/Arrow Through Me 








OU p are Da K W 
their most incredible LP yet! A gold 
mine of classic new McCartne 
songs, with an absolutely up-to-the 
second rock and roll sound. 


Discovery peor 
including Hey, St. Peter/The African Shuffle 
Shine A Little Love Walking In The Rain/Down Among The Dead Men 
Last Train To London Midnight Blue 
he Diary Of Horace Wimp Don't Bring Me Dow 


including 
Up On The Root/Company Man 
Johnme Comes Back Day Tripper 
Brother Trucker Millworker 


‘a # 
FC 36058 James Taylor outdoes 
himself with his new album, which 
contains some out-and-out rockers 
as well as some blues, funk, and the 


FZ 35769 ‘“‘Discovery’’ the new JE 36018 Cerebral, hypnotic, rock 
ELO album. Crafted by master tune- ‘n’ roll—if you're ready for the 


smith Jeff Lynne, the album is the 
most adventurous effort by ELO to 


including 
ie Wonderland in The Stone 
After The Love Has Gone 
Star/You And I/Rock That! 
a , 


FC 35730 Another musical master- 
piece from one of the outstanding 
groups ot all time. E, W & F features 
the brilliant talents of 9 unbelievable 


1980's, Flash and the Pan are ready 
to take you there. 


includ: 
Turn Off The Lights ‘Life Is A Cwcle 
All | Need Is You/Come Go With Me 





FZ 36003 ‘‘Teddy’’ is Teddy Pen- 
dergrass’ greatest album yet and 
will make him one of America’s big- 
gest superstars ever! 


exquisite ballads he’s known for. 
er! 


including 
State Of Shock Paralyzed | Want To Tell You 
Alone Take It Or Leave it 


FE 36000 _ Ted's back with THE al- 
bum that will paralyze the world of 
rock ‘em, shock ‘em, snake charmin’ 
music! 


2 RECORD SET 


Isley Brothers 
WINNER TAKES ALL 


met 
Winner Takes All Go For What You Know 
Mind Over Matter (Parts 1 & 2) 
Life in The City (Parts 1& 2) 
| Wanna Be With You (Parts 14 2) 


ta 


PZ2 36077 The platinum super- 
stars have struck again with a 
double album filled with new hit 
songs, recorded with the magic only 
the Isley Brothers know how to 


Bhalla). cme Colemeeyaleleie 


Be A Two CARS 
Family! 
re) = aNd 


Also New from Elektra/Asylum 
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“Street Life” 
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Available on MCA records or tapes 


Available on MCA records or tapes 
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Borten: 


Fast Eddie fire 





“ Pa 
“A kick in the ass” 





S another one 


The bill comes due: Rick Borten finally 
pays the price for doing his job too well 


by Alan Lupo 


Ti. is what it’s like getting bounced 
from the Eddie King administration: 

You leave town in the morning as 
executive secretary of the Massachusetts 
Consumers’ Council. You come back in 
the evening and land at Logan, and your 
wife is there to pick you up. She informs 
you that you are no longer executive 
secretary of the Massachusetts Con- 
sumers’ Council. 

Sooner or later, you figure, it was com- 
ing. But like this? This is without dignity. 
This is the way Fast Eddie and his friends 
operate. Always have. 

Richard Borten spent a half-dozen 
years building the Boston Consumers’ 
Council into an aggressive agency that re- 
covered half-a-million bucks a year in re- 
bates for consumers. Early inggo 
joined the Dukakis administrate 
took over the Massachusetts Con- 
sumers’ Council, which is supposed to be 
an independent state agency working for 
the benefit of those who get ripped off in 
the marketplace. He also strengthened the 
Massachusetts Consumers’ Coalition, an 
alliance of public and private groups that 
lobbies for the average consumer. 

Rick Borten takes his work seriously. 
He is honest, unpretentious, aggressive — 
everything a consumers’ advocate is sup- 
posed to be. Such people (especially if 
they’re considered to be Dukakis sup- 
porters) are not highly regarded by King. 
And so, as the media began reporting 
(Phoenix, May 22), Borten had to go. 

For his labors, Borten got what Bert 
Farnham of Lynn, a union leader and a 


holdover in the Consumers’ Council, calls 
“a kick in the ass.” Farnham, as he is 
fond of telling you, calls them as he sees 
them. 

The kick came when the new King-ap- 
pointed Consumers’ Council met Tues- 
day, while Borten was out of town, and 
fired him. The allegedly independent 
Council then hired Robert O’Brien, as 
recommended by the King administra- 
tion, even though most of the Council 
members had never met O’Brien. A 
majority of the members voted down at- 
tempts by a few dissenters (including 
Farnham and the attorney general's of- 
fice) to set up a search committee and 
intelligently review the records and 
resumes of O’Brien, Borten and any 

enothers.cte © seed 

Council sourcés later said that a tape 
recorder ordinarily used to record the 
Council’s proceedings had been tem- 
porarily turned off. The staff member 
who allegedly discovered it refused com- 
ment to the Phoenix. 

It was also reported that the Council's 
new chairwoman, Mildred Berman, of 
Everett, was so disturbed by these goings 
on that she told staff members she would 
quit if similar antics recurred. Attempts 
to reach Berman were unsuccessful. 


4h I : 

t appeared for some reason that the 
goddamn decision had to be made there,” 
an angry Farnham said the next day at a 
Mass. Consumers’ Coalition meeting. “It 
didn’t make any difference that Borten 


was out of town. This was a bum deci- 
sion.” 

Farnham said King’s people, among 
them Banking Commissioner Gerald 
Mulligan and John Iannelli, an aide to 
Insurance Commissioner Michael Sab- 
bagh, ‘‘had their marching orders.” ‘’The 
gentlemen from the insurance depart- 
ment and the banking division were in- 
tent on getting Borten out of the build- 
ing,’ Farnham told the Coalition mem- 
bers. “I said there was no reason for a 
vendetta.” 

To have heard Eileen Schell a month 
ago, one would have thought that a ven- 
detta was the last thing on her mind. 
What’s on her mind is important, be- 
cause she is King’s Secretary of Con- 
sumer Affairs an@, technically, boss of 
whoever runs the Consumers’ Council. 
At that time, Schell would neither con- 
firm nor deny that she had told Borten, 
“You got your notice on primary-elec- 
tion night.” 

She insisted Borten had not been fired, 
that, indeed, his name was one of seven 
the King administration would send 
along to the new Consumers’ Council 
once it was named. That Council would, 
then, conduct its own screening and hir- 


ing. 


appointed on Friday, June 8. On the 
following Tuesday, the agenda for the 
first meeting included a reference to the 
“executive secretary,” which a lot of 
people presumed meant a discussion. 
That seemed reasonable. And Berman, a 







































Well, that new Council was officially 


research associate and college teacher and 
the Council’s new chair, reportedly told 
one or two Council staff members that 
she intended to conduct a limited but rea- 
sonable search for an executive secretary 
and that Borten would certainly be con- 
sidered. 

Well, there were no seven resumes. 
There were two: Borten’s and O’Brien’s, 
impressive records of two impressive 
men. But the real message from the King 
administration, delivered by his paid em- 
ployees at the meeting, was that there 
would be no search committee, that 
O’Brien was to be hired immediately and 
that Borten was to leave. 

“The insurance and banking guys had 
their instructions,’ said Farnham. ‘They 
were too goddamn eager to kill. I know. 
I’ve seen these things.” 

Farnham’s was the only dissenting vote 
among the nine Council members’. He 
has been on the Consumers’ Council for 
eight yedrs and is vice-president of the 
Massachusetts State Labor Council. Af- 
ter the vote, the Labor Council got a call 
from one of King’s people complaining 
about Farnham’s vote. “I told him to tell 
King’s guy what they could do,” Farn- 
ham said. 

Also after the vote, a secretary in the 
office called Borten’s wife, Kate, in 
Swampscott to tell her. The farce was 
over. A man whom most Council mem- 
bers never had the chance to meet was 
fired; another man whom most Council 
members never met was hired. Resumes? 
Hiring procedures? Interviews? Not in 
Fast Eddie’s administration. 


O,. Wednesday morning, Borten was 
having breakfast at the Parker House 
with a friend when they heard a slight 
commotion. 

“Congratulations, Bob!’’ someone 
yelled. ai 

O’Brien, a 36-year-old Winthrop resi- 
dent and deputy executive director of the 
John F. Kennedy Service Center in 
Charlestown, was being congratulated by 
friends on his new job. O’Brien, a decent 
guy, came over and introduced himself to 
Borten. They would sit together once 
more that day. 

The Consumer Coalition, which 
seemed to be in a state of suspended ani- 
mation over how (or whether) to fight for 
Borten the last two months, had sudden- 
ly come to life. The press was invited to 
attend the Coalition’s regular meeting in 
the Consumers’ Council hearing room. 

Borten and O’Brien were both there as 
aggressive consumer advocates attacked 
what Tony Winsor, of the Massachu- 
setts Law Reform Institute, called ‘a rape 
of the process.”” The Coalition passed a 
motion assuring O’Brien it bore no ill will 
toward him, thanking Borten for his serv- 
ice to the Commonwealth, and deploring 
what the new Consumers’ Council did 
and how it chose to do it. 

By late Wednesday, while Kate Borten 
waited for him, Rick Borten was rushing 
to clear his stuff out of his office. As he 
loaded up two cardboard boxes, Bert 
Farnham shook his head and said, 
“Christ, even an elected official who gets 
defeated gets a month to put his stuff in 
order.” 

Maybe. What Rick Borten was getting 
for his years of public service was just 
what Farnham had described earlier — “‘a 
kick in the ass.”’ € 
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BARRY COMMONER 


Leading environmentalist and nuclear critic 
and author of “The Closing Circle and The 
Poverty of Power.” Will be speaking on 


- ENERGY: The Issue Of The 80’s 
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SWIFT'S, 


CAMBRIDGE, MA. (617) 661-9887 
ADVANCE TICKETS ALSO AT TICKETRON, BERKLEE MUSIC, 







30 BOYLSTON ST., 


— Demise of nuclear power industry. 
— Impact of 1980 presidential politics. 

— Environmental movement and possible 3rd party. 
Sunday, June 24th, 8 p.m. 
Paine Music Bidg. 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge 
Tix: $3.00 
Sponsored by CPPAX 
For info call: 426-3040 


35 Kingston St. 
Boston, MA. 02111 
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Every United Way 
member agency is account- 
able for every dollar it 
receives. United Way 
volunteers who live and 
work in the community 
check to make sure all the 
money is well spent and 
that the services help 
people directly. 


Give the United 
The] out of 4 
you help could 
be you. 
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| Do you live a long way from a 
newsstand? 





& have The Phoenix 
DELIVERED. 











The 
lout of 4 
you help 


could be 
you. 


The United Way of 
Massachusetts Bay helps 
support 162 human service 
agencies through a fund- 
raising campaign organized 
and run by thousands of 
volunteers. One campaign 
instead of 162 means more 


services for everyone who 
needs them. Maybe even 
for you. * 
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Produced by the Slimmer Twins 
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MEMORANDUM 


TO: Edward J. King, governor 

FROM: Steven R. Pearistein, 
taxpayer 

RE: Taxes 


Rs days, everyone on Beacon Hill 
has a tax plan. Some, like yourself, have 
several. The.problem with you guys is 
that you don’t Know how to think big. 
Tax cap, $500 million in proptrty-tax re-' 
lief, elimination of the seven percent in- 
come-tax surcharge — you're just kid- 
ding yourselves, and us, if you think 
that’s anything more than rearranging 
the deck chairs on the Titanic. You need 
somebody who understands what this tax 
revolt is all about. That’s where I come in. 

Let’s get down to basics. 

Dump the property tax — completely. 
The big spenders pushed it through back 
in 1756; when the only way to get from 
Charlestown to Boston was to row and 
property was a fairly good measure of 
wealth. Now, 200 years later, we still use 
the same tax to raise half our public mon- 
ey, and look at the mess we’re in. Busi- 
nesses are moving to North Carolina in 
droves, grandmothers in busloads to Flor- 
ida. Dorchester parents are paying New- 
ton prices for a Boston education for their 


kids, while Plymouth parents are paying . 


half-fare, courtesy of Boston Edison. If 
they’re lucky, all these kids will go to col- 
lege along the Charles, where Cambridge 
residents will subsidize their tuitions 
through the local property tax. Beacon 
Street, from the Public Garden to Cleve- 
land Circle, has become the world’s long- 
est condominium development. The cost 
of living in Boston, for a middle-income 
family, is higher than that in any other 
city in the continental Unied States. 

The culprit in each case is the prop- 
erty tax. Dumping it completely is good 
politics and good economics. I call it 
Proposition Zero. ; 

Dump the business tax. Businesses 
don’t pay taxes — they pass them on, usu- 
ally after taking a healthy markup along 
the way. The only exceptions I’d make to 
the total elimination of business taxes 
would be for situations in which tax 
savings are not passed. along to Massa- 
chusetts consumers and investors. So tax: 

— large interstate corporations that do 
business in Massachusetts — these firms 
have national pricing and dividend poli- 
cies; 
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proposal 


How to cut the property tax— to absolutely nothing 
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state sales — no need to pass our tax re- 
lief on to consumers in other states; 

— dividends and interest paid out of 
state; . 

— banks’ assets and deposits invested 
out of state. 

Dump sales taxes, too. By this 1 mean 
not just the five percent sales tax, but 
alcohol, tobacco and gasoline taxes to 
boot. Pearlstein’s First Law of Taxing is 
“Never tax twice or three times what you 
.can tax only once.”’ Right now, you tax us 
when we make it, when we spend it and, 
if there’s any left over, when we invest it 
in stocks, a bank or a house. Just do it 
once, fairly and openly, and stop nickel- 
and-diming us to death, or hiding taxes in 
rents, mortgage payments, sales slips and 
restaurant checks. If you’re really all that 
serious about a tax revolt, the best way to 
spark one is to make those taxes visible. 

Besides, the alcohol, gasoline and to- 
bacco taxes are not deductible on federal 
taxes, so they should be the first to go. If 
the state cuts income taxes next year, as 
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you propose, one-third of the savings will 
go right back to Washington in the form 
of higher federal taxes. 

Tilt toward the working class. Let's 
talk turkey about who pays the highest 
share of his or her income each year in 
taxes. Here’s how I figure it for all state 
and local levies, direct and indirect, as a 
percentage of income. It’s a model of re- 
gressive taxation: 


Annual 

family 

income Tax burden 
Less than $5000 10 percent 
$5-10,000 17.5 
$10-15,000 14 
$15-20,000 12.5 
$20-25,000 21.25 
$25-50,000 10.75 

more than $50,000 10.5 or less 


As I see it, your neighbors in Winthrop 
and your blue-collar constituents in East 
Boston and Lynn are getting the short end 


, fit 





é the stick. Now let's tilt the table the 
other way: 


Annual 

family 

income Tax rate 
Less than $5000 0 percent 
$5-10,000 8 
$10-15,000 10 
$15-20,000 12 
$20-25,000 15 
$25-50,000 18 

More than $50,000 20 


I wonder which comfortable suburb’s 
residents will scream first? My proposal 
is for a single, graduated income tax that 
could replace, in effect, the current flat- 
rate income tax, the property tax and the 
sales tax. It should take in about $4.25 
billion, according to my pocket calcula- 
tor, and it includes both a state tax and a 
local surcharge to be established by each 
city and town to finance local programs. 
Thus the figures would vary from place 
to place — they're only an average. 

Tax all income the same; no deduc- 
tions please. It's easier that way, and we 
cut H&R Block out of the deal. We also 


- eliminate the higher Massachusetts tax on 


capital gains, which chases more than a 
few high-rollers out of the state each 
year. Better still, tax capital gains only if 
they‘re not reinvested — after all, invest- 
ment income isn’t really income until you 
can buy something at Bloomingdale's 
with it. 

Them that use should pay the freight. 
Within reason, of course. Triple the de- 
ductible auto tax and eliminate the non- 
deductible gasoline tax, then use the 
revenue for highway building and plow- 
ing. Slap an eight percent tax on law- 
yers’ fees to.run the courts, a 10 percent 
tax on life- and property-insurance pre- 
miums to help pay for cops and fire- 
fighters (and, what's more, get insur- 
ance-company expertise into the public- 
safety business). Double the MBTA fares 
and mass transit will still be affordable, if 
not quite a bargain. A water meter in 
every home and a pollution meter on 
every factory should put these services on 
a strict pay-as-you-go basis. City tennis 
courts would be no less popular at $2 an 
hour. Recycling won't be just for the 
counter-culture when each barrel of un- 
recycled trash costs the wastrel $1. 

Or try this: replace the cigarette and al- 
cohol taxes with a federally deductible 
gross-receipts tax on all liquor stores and 
tobacco vendors (yes, they'll add it. to 
their prices). Then earmark the funds for 
Medicaid. 


* * * 
S. there you have it, Your Excel- 
lency, a can-do tax plan with a zero- 
growth cap on political hokum — a pro- 


‘gram even you can explain. No more tax 


assessors, cherry sheets, pious pro- 
nouncements about ‘crushing burdens”’ 
from business leaders, Between us, the 
only problem I see with my plan is that, 
without taxes to beat to death, you'll need 
a new issue and a new image for the 1982 
election. 

Why not try riding the MBTA to work 


every day? e 
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WHEN THE TEMPERATURE 
GOES UP 


K and L’s PRICES 
COME capa 










Our prices are already the lowest in town, 
but summer is a great time to shop at K & 
L.. . . lower prices on “eine © components/ 4% 
and complete systems ... Lower than 
other stores’ sale prices! 


F S209 $189 | 
$149 $136 








Panasonic oer — In-dash 
coun cassette with AM/FM 
3 > CJ-3600 — 30 watt 
lifier . 
—~ 6" x9" coaxials 









All Maxell tape back in stock SPECIAL 
at lower prices than ever... mm = PURCHASE 


Our former ‘100 Lot’’ price is _ “FREE FOR 3” 
Purchase 3 UDXL-I 690° 


66.2 99 
now “‘single lot.” or UDXL-II C-90, get 
10% additional discount if you buy a case! a free storage case! 
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HEADPHONES 
Pioneer SE-405 S-196B 2/219 ACCESSORIES Disctracker 22.95 | Sony C-90-2LN 
Koss K6A < = PRO-196B 2/279 Sound Guard Preservative Kit 3.99 CARTRIDGES Fuji C-120 w/storage modules vs. ° 
Sennheiser HD-400 34.00 2 pr) Sansui SPA-2100 2/99 Audio Technica Rotary Disc Audio Technica ATX-5E 11.95 | Advent C-60 Chrome 1.49 
PORTABLES AKAI S-82 2/59 Cleaner 9.95 Pickering P/AC 12.95 | BASF Studio C-$20 2.29 
Panasonic RQ-2107 31.95 TURNTABLES Add’n’stac Cassette Storeage Empire 2000Z 49.95 | All 8-track tape 10°: off case lot : 
Panasonic RQ-332S 69.95 1) BIC 940 (B&C) 79 Modules 2/1.99 Empire 4000/D1 24.95 | TAPE DECKS 
Panasonic RQ-4040 129.95 2) BIC 960 (B&C) 89 Audio Technica Turntable , Stanton 600A 16.95 | TEAC A-105 149 
Panasonic RQ-195 149.95 2) Garrad GT-55 (table only) 59 Insulator Feet 19.95 Stanton 600E 19.95 | TEAC A-300 299 
ELECTRONICS 2) Garrad GT-15S (complete) 89 Watts Record Maintenance Kit 11.95 BLANK TAPE AKAI GXC-725D 319 
AKAI AA-1200 120/120 RMS 2) Garrad GT-35S (complete) ed Nortronics QM-6 Cassette Cleaning TDK D-C45 1.49 | AKAI GXC-725D 319 
Receiver 379 3) Dual 1226 (table only) Kit 5.49 TDK D-CRO 1.99 | Sansui SC-3100379 

- AKAI AA-1115 15/15 RMS Hitachi D-500R 179 
Receiver 119 aE ee peal 
Scott A-407 15/15/ RMS Amp 79 sie S! 
Philips AH-7841 20/20 RMS & Watertown, MA 02172 VISA nae no seta baanbor oe 
en 169 Telephone (617) 926-6100 Sa fer refused ... and ... leftover 
1) Yanehe B- -2 Power Amp 679 Hours: Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-10 p.m. samples from the Pioneer & Sony 
SEES AT FACTORY SECONDS -sounD SERVICES Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. Hi-Fi Shows ... and... a little of 
$-195 2/199 Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. the Bomber’s recent bankruptcy 

purchases... 
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“I Pillars of SALT 


Arms and the church: Making 
disarmament a religious issue 


Sate, toe 
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by Stu Cohen 


I. Southern Baptist Convention is 
not exactly what you'd call an activist 
church. Its members number some 13 
million, in 38,000 congregations, and 
they make up one of the country’s more 
conservative denominations — solid, 
traditional and middle-American. But last 
week, at their annual meeting in 
Houston, 15,000 assembled ‘messen- 
gers’ of the SBC spoke out against the 
arms race and in support of the new Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitation Treaty (SALT II). 

The Southern Baptists’ action is evi- 
dence of a growing trend: churches’ iden- 
tifying the arms race and disarmament as 
a major social issue for the future. The 
religious concern with disarmament is 
being expressed in educational pro- 
grams, denominational resolutions and, 
to a lesser but growing extent, political 
activities. 

The Southern Baptists, for example, 
voted to take their concerns to the Con- 
gress. The messengers resolved “that we 
communicate with the members of the US 
Senate our strong support for respon- 
sible multilateral nuclear arms control 
and urge ratification of the current treaty 
as basically a step in the direction of 
multilateral arms control.” 

‘Be it further resolved,” the document 
continues, ‘that we communicate to our 
elected representatives our concern that 
in the future greater strides in multi- 
lateral arms reduction be taken.” 

“SALT II is not our ultimate con- 
cern,” said Dr. James G. Wood, director 
of the Baptist Joint Committee on Public 


. Affairs. “We are really looking to the 


future and the elimination of nuclear 
weapons.” 

A broad range of religious groups is in- 
volved in raising these questions, from 
the traditional ‘‘peace’’ churches — 
Quakers, Brethren and Mennonites — to 
fundamentalist Christians. There is 
among them a common concern for the 
survival of the human race, and a com- 
mon concern about the economic costs of 
the arms race. 

“I think that many people are begin- 
ning to see that disarmament is not an 
isolated issue,” said George Hunsinger, 


theologian-in-residence at New York’s_ 


Riverside Church. ‘It’s directly related to 
urban decay and cuts back in social pro- 
grams .... A growing number of church 
people are moving toward a new defini- 
tion of national security which has to do 
with the quality of life in the society.” 
A measure of how deeply the desire 
for disarmament has penetrated into 
heartland America is the conversion of 


the Rev. Billy Graham, our foremost 
evangelist. Within the last year, Graham 
has taken to characterizing spending for 
nuclear weapons as “insanity.” Last 
March, during his crusade in Tampa, 
Florida, Graham told CBS News: “The 
Bible teaches in Ecclesiastes that wisdom 
is better than the weapons of war. I’ve 
come to the conviction — and this has 
been a rather late conviction of mine; I 
didn’t really give it the thought I should 
have in my early years — but I’ve come to 
the conviction that this is the teaching of 
the Bible.... Why should any nation 
have atomic bombs? I think Mr. Truman 
made a mistake in dropping that first 
atomic bomb. I wish we had never devel- 
oped it.” 

“The significant thing about Gra- 
ham’s change,” said James Wallis of the 
Sojourners evangelical community in 
Washington, ‘‘is that it shows that there 
is a growing resistance to the nuclear pol- 
icy of the United States in the churches 
and that he has been touched by that. 
Basically, what he is saying is that spend- 
ing on arms is a social sin.” 

The Sojourners community has been 
particularly active in educating church 
congregations throughout the country 
about the arms race and its economic 
implications. It has done so through its 
magazine, Sojourners, and through the 
work of its “peace ministry.” In March of 
last year, the Sojourners published an 
informational packet, ‘‘The Nuclear 
Challenge to Christian Conscience’; 
according to Dana Adams of the peace 
ministry, they have received 20,000 re- 
quests for the materials. 

Another prime mover in this effort is 
the Riverside Church in New York, 
whose senior minister, the Rev. William 
Sloane Coffin Jr., is both a well-known 
activist and a long-time advocate of 
churches’ becoming involved in major 
social decisions. Last December, River- 
side held a three-day conference on 
“Reversing the Arms Race” that at- 
tracted 750 participants from 40 states; the 
church has sponsored 70 similar confer- 
ences around the country. In October, 
another major meeting will be held in 
New York, but this one — called ‘How to 
Reverse the Arms Race’’— will treat spe- 
cific political strategies and tactics. 

And Riverside has taken its message 
directly to the president. On June 3 and 4, 
Coffin and Cora Weiss, director of the 
disarmament program, participated in a 
conference at Washington’s First Baptist 
Church — Jimmy Carter’s church. The 
president attended the Sunday session 
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The Rev. Billy Graham: a convert 


and, says Weiss, ‘We proposed to Carter 
that he take his ability as a Bible teacher 
and he put it on television as a SALT 
teacher, explain what SALT is about and 
create a national debaie.’” Coffin also 
spoke, she said, about why “it’s a poor 
investment and bad theology to invest in 
military hardware at the expense of the 
cities and the people.” 

Although meetings like those organ- 
ized by the Riverside Church serve pri- 
marily to educate congregations about the 
arms race, they have in some cases led to 
political activities. A meeting at Cam- 
bridge’s First Church Congregational, for 
instance, resulted in petitions’ being sent 
to Tip O’Neill and Senators Kennedy and 
Tsongas urging support for the SALT 
treaty. According to the Rev. Allen 
Happe, the petitions were also circulated 
on successive Sundays for those congre- 
gants who missed the meeting. And a 
March workshop on the church and dis- 
armament sponsored by the American 
Friends Service Committee and the 
Rhode Island Council of Churches led to 
a visit by a group of ministers to the of- 
fices of the state’s congressional dele- 
gation. 


I he long-term goal of these religious 


groups is, of course, the elimination of 








nuclear weapons and what used to be 
called a reordering of national priorities; 
although the SALT treaty accomplishes 
neither of these, many are supporting it 
as a limited but necessary step in the right 
direction. In March, a delegation from the 
National Council of Churches met in 
Geneva with Soviet church leaders. They 
discussed disarmament and were briefed 
by Soviet and US officials. Out of that 
meeting came a joint statement calling for 
the “earliest possible approval of the 
SALT II accords.” Last month, that state- 
ment was affirmed by the governing 
board of the National Council and sent to 
its 31 member denominations for their 
consideration. 

Another expression of interest in the 
proposed treaty was the founding, six 
months ago, of the Religious Committee 
on SALT in Washington. The Com- 
mittee represents a broad spectrum of 
Protestant, Jewish and Catholic groups 
and serves to coordinate their activities 
toward the treaty’s ratification. 

‘The committee is very anxious that in 
states where senators appear undecided, 
religious groups foster a very thorough 
discussion and that the case for SALT II 
be made as effectively as possible,’ said 
Dr. Alan Geyer, director of the Center for 
Theology and Public Policy. “Thus, part 
of the strategy is to target those states 
where there are undecided or pivotal 
senators and another part is to back up 
senators who are supporting the treaty 
through expressing public support for 
their positions.’”” The committee plans to 
hold a meeting in September that will 
bring together religious groups, mem- 
bers of the administration and Senate 
leaders to discuss the passage of SALT II. 
Following those consultations, the repre- 
sentatives of religious organizations will 
meet with individual senators to press 
their position. 

But as Dr. Geyer and others associated 
with the committee hasten to add, their 
concern is not just with this particular 
treaty but with the prospect of future 
negotiations. ‘‘We’re concerned with the 
continuing process, with getting real 
reductions in nuclear weapons,” said 
Rabbi David Saperstein, director of the 
Religious Action Center of the Union of 
American Hebrew Cangregations in 
Washington. 

Many of those involved in the relig- 
ious movement for disarmament see what 
has happened thus far as merely a pro- 
logue, the first stirrings of interest and 
activity that will increase and expand in 
scope. Next week, for example, the Gen- 
eral Synod of the United Church of 
Christ (6000 churches, 1.8 million mem- 
bers) will meet in Indianapolis and con- 
sider a resolution not only making dis- 
armament the major social concern of the 
Church, but also creating a full-time staff 
position within the denomination for 
disarmament work. If this resolution 
passes, it will create the first such posi- 
tion in any major denomination. It will be 
a beginning of the church’s praying for 
peace and paying for it as well. @ 





Quote 


Continued from page 5 

has risen at the Globe — he’s now the 
executive editor — and Healy’s has faded 
(he’s now the paper’s associate editor). 
Nonetheless, the Globe so far has been 
burying most of its campaign stories deep 
within the newly created metro/region 
section, the paper’s political reporters are 
further concerned about the impact on 
future coverage of their newly des- 
ignated boss, Nyhan (who is perceived as 
a Healy protege), and, as it happens, 
Mayor White began actively courting 
Miller’s friendship back when the 
Globe's new assistant managing editor 
for local and regional news was still em- 
ployed here at the Phoenix. (No flies, as 
they say, on Kevin White.) 

And Phelps? Well, a few years can 
change a man. When a cluster of the 
Globe’s editors and political reporters 
were gathered together a few weeks back 
at the plush but not overly ostentatious 
St. Botolph Restaurant for what had been 
touted as a serious campaign-coverage 
planning session, what ensued instead 
was nothing more than a low-key lecture 
by Phelps concerning the necessity that 
there be no repeat of the reporting 
excesses of 1975. 

And by the way, if the suddenly re- 
shaped political lineups at our two dailies 
should result in a head-to-head matchup 
between Nyhan at the Globe and Lucas at 
the Herald, one just might be reminded of 


that fiercely competitive early-’70s period 
when the selfsame Nyhan was the 
Globe’s State House bureau chief and was 
battling head-to-head with the selfsame 
Lucas, who was then the Herald 
Traveler's State House bureau chief. The 
more things change... . 

* * * 


Ti Week’s Stunning Media Coinci- 
dence: in mid-March, the increasingly 
outrageous New York Post reported on 
its gossipy page six about the absurd 
lengths to which the good, gray New 
York Times had gone in its coverage of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
allegedly history-making China tour — 
everything from the Times’s exciting 15- 
inch account on March 12 of the BSO’s 
actually departing from here, to the 
equally stimulating and lengthy March 
14 account of the BSO’s actually reach- 
ing Shanghai, checking into a hotel and 
going out to dinner, to the climactic 
March 20 report of the orchestra’s Peking 
finale. 

So what? So last week it happened 
again. That is, the Times devoted just as 
much space all over again on Monday to 
Flora Lewis's unbelievably puffy profile, 
out of Paris, of the BSO’s own Seiji 
Ozawa, who was hanging out in the 
French capital so as to guest-conduct at 
some celebrated music festival or other. 
(Ozawa, we were told, who “‘learned to 
love Paris as a poor student, is back now 
buying his baguette and fresh milk in the 
morning, cleaning his own room, learn- 


ing new music.’’) 

The coincidence inherent in all this is 
that the BSO’s energetic 25-year-old 
public-information director, Peter Gelb, 
flew to Paris to plant said puffy Ozawa 
profile in the newspaper of record. And 
as it happens, Peter’s dad, Arthur Gelb, is 
deputy managing editor at the Times and 
takes particular interest in the paper's 
arts coverage. One final irony: there was 
not a single mention of the BSO in that 
entire Times account of Ozawa, the man, 
his music and his milk. Not one. 

* * * 


A... who says money can’t buy 


everything? Well, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, for one, has 
strict rules that say an FCC-licensed TV 
or radio station may not sell its call let- 
ters to anyone at any price. But such 
rules, however strict, are proving to be 
mere annoyances to Terrible Ted Turner, 
that outrageously moneyed yacht-racing 
skipper, Atlanta Braves owner and 
would-be media magnate who hopes to 
turn his Atlanta station, WT'CG-TYV, into 
the flagship of a nationwide all-star 
cable-television network. 

So Turner decided the first thing he’d 
do is change the call letters of said sta- 
tion to WTBS, which would stand for the 
Turner Broadcasting System. Trouble 
was, there’s this tiny student-run FM sta- 
tion over at MIT that has been calling it- 
self WTBS (for Technology Broadcast- 
ing Service) for at least 20 years. And 
there are those silly FCC rules. Turner, 


then, went and offered the MIT station 
all of $25,000 if it would apply to the 
FCC for new call letters, with the promise 
of yet another 25 grand if such an ap- 
plication were successful, thus freeing up 
WTBS for Turner to go after. All of the 
above happened. The suddenly wealthy 
MIT outlet now calls itself WMBR (for 
Walker Memorial Building radio, 
memorializing the edifice containing the 
station’s studios, that in turn — if you 
care — memorializes Francis Amasa 
Walker, a former MIT president). And 
this whole deal, of course, memorializes 
one of the absurder excesses of ego- 
centric capitalism. 
a » * 


W.... Of Course, Reminds Me: 


that horrendously ugly fountain sur- 
rounded by sickly shrubs that now graces 
the lawn in front of the School of Public 
Communication building on the Boston 
University campus (consequently 
destroying what had been one of BU’s 
finest spots for Frisbee-throwing) bears a 
plaque designating the whole mess as 
Hearst Park. 

Seems that the Hearst Corporation's 
obscenely moneyed Randolph Hearst 
Senior Foundation — which clearly has 
much more money than it knows what to 
do with — put up the dough for the foun- 
tain and shrubs. So, for no other good 
reason, the thing was built. ‘And as part 
of the deal,’ quipped one employee of 
WBUR, which is housed there, “they're 
going to paint the building yellow.” & 
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and today 


They’re younger than that now: 
Harvard ’79 commemorates Harvard ‘69 


by Nancy Rosenblum and Sherry Turkle 


4s T. 

his won't be your average rally; there'll be a lot 
more music.” It is a week before the event and Perry, a 
junior at Harvard College and chairman of the Commit- 
tee to Commemorate the Harvard Strike of ‘69, hopes 
there'll be a crowd. This is Perry’s first attempt at stu- 
dent organizing and already he is demonstrating realpol- 
itik — without sun, good amplifiers and plenty of music 
his rally could well be ignored by the students in Har- 
vard Yard. His insistence on music is not to invoke 
Woodstock; for him, everything about the three-day 
commemoration of the Harvard strike of April 10, 1969, 
is tactical and in the service of ‘organizing for the ’80s.”’ 

The Committee to Commemorate the Harvard Strike 
of ‘69 is an umbrella organization of student groups de- 
voted to a wide range of social and political causes from 
the Southern Africa Solidarity Committee to the Clam- 
shell Alliance. Most of those who read the announce- 
ments of their commemorative rally — students, faculty, 
administrators and, above all, the radicals of the ‘60s 
who were being brought back to campus — assumed that 
this was going to be a celebration of the past. Michael 
Ansara had been president of Harvard SDS in the late 
‘60s and had moved on to become a regional organizer 
for SDS. He had returned to Harvard to be its Mark 
Rudd, its most visible and articulate spokesman on.- the 
left. At the commemorative rally on Friday afternoon, 
April 20, Ansara warned students against over-mythol- 
ogizing the ‘60s. ‘“You’ll be oppressed by the past,” he 
advised them, ‘‘if all you see in the ‘60s are great and 
glorious days.’” But at this celebration such warnings 
were entirely unnecessary. 

A celebration of the past can say less about the past 
than about its celebrants, and this one showed that the 
students who had worked so hard to organize Harvard's 
Commemoration were not prepared to celebrate the 
events of ‘69. Though their view of that time is neither 
good history nor good nostalgia, it does tell us about how 
they see themselves. 

When the Harvard Strike took place, these students 
were 10 or so years old. It is not surprising that their im- 





(Sherry Turkle is an assistant professor of sociology at 
MIT's program in Science, Technology and Society. 
Nancy Rosenblum is an associate professor in Harvard's 
government department. Both were members of Har- 
vard’s class of ‘69.) 


pressions of that time are vague. The one thirig they do 
know is that what separates them from the ‘60s is the end 
of the war. What is surprising is that even the students 
on the commemorative committee itself were without 
nostalgia. They had a purely instrumental view of what 
they wanted to get from the past: it would remind stu- 
dents that student organizing was possible. And they feel 
that although ‘for now, we don’t have all their ideal- 
ism,” when their turn comes, they'll be better, more 
‘realistic’ organizers. For them, students in the ‘60s were 
“utopian and revolutionary, hippie and lacking in fem- 
inist consciousness,” and these got in the way of their ef- 
fectiveness. These students are proud of having moved 
beyond all this. When we brought them together to talk, 
they made it plain that their first lessons from the ‘60s 
were negative. 


F.. of all, they felt that students of the ‘60s had paid a 
high price for ‘indulging their ideological differences 
.... They lost in efficacy.” They had wasted altogether 
too much time “‘nitpicking their ideas.’’ Perry is proud 
that his Committee to Commemorate ‘69 is an eclectic 
group; South Africa issues and African Studies, the 
Nestle and J.P. Stevens boycotts, women’s studies, gay 
lib, anti-nuclear groups, and Democratic Socialists all 
have a place and their adherents “don’t waste time fight- 
ing with each other.” 

Even the most consequential schism in the ‘60s stu- 
dent movement — the division of SDS into the New Left 
faction and the Progressive Labor Party’s worker-stu- 
dent alliance — they interpret as a difference of style, and 
they wonder why the ‘‘long-haired’’ New Left and the PL 
‘straights’ were persistently unable to cooperate. Since 
they don’t see the politics, they can’t understand that bit- 
terness. The Worker-Student Alliance (WSA) regarded 
itself as a tightly knit, disciplined Leninist party. Short 
hair and business suits were part of the strategy to avoid 
alienating the workers they were trying to organize. Pre- 
paring for his commemorative activities, Perry inter- 
viewed WSA’s leaders and read their old literature, but 
he was immune to their doctrine. He admired WSA be- 
cause, unlike other student groups, it had a ‘sense of or- 
ganization.” He did not see the political manifesto in 
their dissent from ‘loose sex, long hair, smoking, and 
drugs’; like many of his friends, he simply regarded 


’ ‘their behavior as mature and’ sensible. 
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72: those were the days 





Michael Ansara in 19 


And these students today are proud of being sensible. 
They want to run meetings that ‘“work, that have lead- 
ers and that get things done.” One of their repeated criti- 
cisms of ‘60s student politics is that the ideology of rad- 
ical participatory democracy interfered with efficiency. 
‘There was no responsibility in those organizations, no 
hierarchy, the chief thing was that nobody wanted to 
seem evil. They worried about it too much and that was a 
mistake.”’ Today, no one will be caught ‘‘spending four 
hours debating how we should debate.” Nor does any- 
one want to slow things down by confusing politics with 
lifestyle. Students of the ‘60s lived in a time warp. They 
had four years in college before they had to face the 
draft. Many. of them discovered that through their bod- 
ies they could make statements against authority; they 
did so with dress, dance, sex, and drugs. Style became in- 
vested with political substance. These days, the four col- 
lege years do not stand out in that same extraordinary 
way from the rest of life, and these students do not have 
to create their own culture and style as a protest against 
the future. For they do not sense themselves to be in a di- 
rect struggle with authority, or feel the need to set their 
generation off so visibly from others. 

Beyond their criticism of ‘‘too much talk” and ‘‘too 
much lifestyle,” part of these students’ skepticism about 
the ‘60s comes from their view of its deep flaw of sex- 
ism. This point they make eloquently and often. They 
look back at SDS and see the lack of female leadership; 

Continued on page 26 
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Continued from page 24 

they read the literature from the ‘69 
strike and see Radcliffe students re- 
ferred to as ‘girls’ who “sympa- 
thized” with the Harvard strikers. 
So if these students lack the sense 
of moral superiority that comes 
from feeling that your way of life 
makes a radical political state- 
ment, they are not without their 
own sense of superiority, their 
own sense of sensitivity. (After 
all, the T-shirt did read, “Rad- 
cliffe girls say ‘yes’ to boys who 
say ‘no.’ ”’) 


I hey feel a special identifica- 


tion with feminism as their issue. 
They see it as the invention of 
women who reacted against sex- 
ism in the student movements of 
the ‘60s, just as they see their own 
practicality as a reaction against 
that movement's sectarianism. 
For these students, feminism is 
pragmatic; it means fair personal 
dealings and equity. Perry had 
heard reports from his sister at 
Oberlin College of the existence 
of ‘‘man-haters’’ and separatists, 
of women who think feminism is 
incompatbile with trying to make 
it in a man’s world. But the idea of 
women carving out alternative 
definitions of success — com- 
monplace in the ‘60s — is not part 


of his experience. Nor of. the 
women we interviewed. Susan, 
co-chairperson of the Commem- 
orative Committee, has just been 
to a Democratic Socialist Confer- 
ence on women. She comes back 
irritated at people who want to 
discuss only the progress of wom- 
en’s health care in terms of large 
theoretical critiques of capitalist 
society. She is impressed with a 
speaker who warned that women 
have ‘‘wasted entirely too much 
time on ideological debate.” 
Before the commemorative 
weekend, the students spoke to us 
with pride of their feminism. But 
at the event itself there was mor- 
tification. The committee had as- 
sembled an eight-membder panel 
made up of student leaders and 
faculty activists at Harvard dur- 
ing the ‘69 strike. It did not in- 
clude any women. For several 
days before the panel, the com- 
mittee discussed when and how to 
offer public apologies. In the end, 
there were many apologies and 
many explanations, extending 
even to talk of the collective un- 
conscious. (They looked for 
women, found only men in tradi- 
tional leadership positions, and 
unwittingly accepted male stereo- 
types of what it was to be impor- 
tant.) Above all, they were 
ashamed together. Adrienne, an- 
other member of the Commem- 
orative Committee, led off the 
discussion period after the panel: 
of course she had known for 


some time who was on the panel, 
but she hadn’t seen that they were 
all men.°*’’I guess an unconscious 
bias warped me.” 
Anti-sectarianism, a distaste 
for cultural radicalism, and self- 
conscious feminism, then, separ- 
ate the ‘69 committee from the 
students of the strike a decade 
earlier. Even so, it is natural that a 
group whose slogan is ‘‘We can 
do it but we've got to get organ- 
ized’ should look for models in 
the ‘60s. They admire a political 
generation that did organize, that 
took chances. And they like the 
idea of being part of a student 
politics that counts. For they have 
their causes too and see more and 
more reason for students’ again 
organizing, although this time as 
a different kind of political group. 


* * * 


I he way these students think 


about organizing reflects their 
formative political experiences, 
e.g., the consumer movement and 
Watergate. They have a political 
language of their own. Their talk 
is innocent of the particular rhet- 
oric that was the mark of the ‘60s 
and that even now can evoke the 
fervor of that time. At the rally, 
Ansara spoke to these students of 
their ‘movement’; a panelist that 
same evening spoke of ‘‘revolu- 
tionary vocation.” 

But when these students op- 
pose the university administra- 


tion on many important grounds, 
they don’t advance their claim of 
having more of a say in univer- 
sity affairs in terms of the old lan- 
guage of ‘“‘community solidar- 
ity’ or ‘democratic participa- 
tion.” 
selves in the university and in so- 
ciety as consumers, sometimes 
satisfied, sometimes outraged. 
One current cause for complaint 
is Harvard’s new core curricu- 
lum. For the past three years, the 
Harvard faculty, administration 
and student body have been de- 
bating a “new,” more standar- 
dized educational plan for the 
first two undergraduate years. It 
will replace the long-standing 
general-educatian program, crit- 
xcized by many for having be- 
come too vague, too much a 
catch-all for fad subjects in the 
humanities and social sciences 
and for “physics for poets” 
courses in the hard sciences. The 
students we spoke to see this new 
core curriculum as a product of 
the dean’s ambition. They do not 
object to it from the viewpoint of 
sane, alternative-educational vis- 
ion, nor do they emphasize a lack 
of student participation, of due 
process, in the decision to create a 
core curriculum. Their complaint 
is the consumers’ complaint; a 
core curriculum is just a new gim- 
mick, not a real attempt to meet 
students’ needs. This product of- 
fers them less choice than they 
had before. (Such consumerism 
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begins to suggest an emergent 
politics of self-protection.) 

Thus they look upon the idea 
that the university is a commun- 
ity as a “romantic notion.” In 
their minds, the university is first 
of all a corporation. And they in- 
sist that it has been the Harvard 
administration, with its staff of 
lawyers and business-school 
types and its language of profit, 
that has done the most to shove 
this perception down their 
throats® When it comes to the 
most important and visible cam- 
pus issue of the day, Harvard's 
investment in corporations that 
do business in South Africa, the 
administration’s response to the 
students’ moral challenge was to 
remind everyone that, among 
other things, a university is a cor- 
poration, with the corporation’s 
unique constraints and responsi- 
bilities. A sensitivity to this as- 
pect of Harvard was not some- 
thing freshmen entered with in 
the ‘60s. At a panel held on the 
Friday evening after the rally, 
Ansara recalled how long it had 
taken students then to under- 
stand that if Harvard supported 
the war, it was not by accident 
but because Harvard was a cor- 
poration headed by men who had 
an interest in the continuation of 
the war. In ‘79 this ‘‘fact’’ of uni- 
versity life is one of the first 
things students learn. It is their 
direct experience as consumers 
and their knowledge of a larger 
consumer movement — in which 
it is expected that ‘corporations 
lie’’ — that makes corporate Har- 
vard intelligible to them. 

The extent to which these stu- 
dents see politics in terms of con- 
sumerism and public self-protec- 
tion, and not in terms of revolu- 
tion and political restructuring, is 
reflected in their absence of mor- 
al self-righteousness, either about 
how they live their private lives or 
about their politics. They are not 
at present involved in working 
with existing political groups, but 
they have no principled opposi- 
tion to doing so; neither ideology 
nor a sense of moral purity keeps 
them out of ordinary politics. For 
them, politics is what works. It 
can be electoral politics (‘If the 
right person was running’), and 
it can be holding auditions for 
musical groups who want to play 
in a Harvard Square rally. 


C ovoumersm asa formative 


political experience is reflected in 
another way. These students are 
not looking to politics as a form 
of self-expression or self-fulfill- 
ment. They seem to think that 
this will come from their careers. 
Politics is interesting, necessary to 
get some things done, and a form 
of self-protection, but it is not a 
way of life. 

One caveat is in order. Though 
we have spoken of the commem- 
orative events in terms of a lack 
of moral exclusivity and an ab- 
sence of the rhetoric and the tac- 
tics of confrontation, the picture 
is not so simple. The Southern 
Africa Solidarity Committee 
(SASC) has had an uneasy rela- 
tionship with these events. (This 
group is the principal challenger 
of the university's investments.) 
The members of SASC have im~- 
mediate goals (Harvard’s divesti- 


' ture of stock in corporations that 


they see as upholding apartheid) 
and the urgency of their issue 
means that they must enunciate 
positions and choose tactics. It 
means too that they suffer the in- 
ternal divisions which come from 
making controversial choices that 
are bound to alienate some people 
both inside and outside of their 
organization. SASC was under- 
standably ambivalent about link- 
ing its special cause with the cata- 
logue of concerns advertised by 
the Commemorative Commit- 
tee’s ‘Organizing for the ‘80s’ 
group. 

In the end, SASC presented its 
own educational workshop with 
South African exiles but decided 
that the rally was frivolous and 
didn’t encourage its members to 
attend ‘either ‘it or’othér discus- 
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sions diluted by other issues. 
While “Organizing for the ‘80s’ 
groups were planning the com- 
memorative events, SASC was 
planning an action of a very dif- 
ferent nature — a boycott of 
classes, to begin on the Monday 
after the events. 

Internal political division, a 
clear moral stance and the de- 
mand that people visibly commit 
themselves to its cause are what 
distinguish this student group 
from the others and make its ac- 
tions reminiscent of the ‘60s. 
What SASC shares most with 
student politics of that time is its 
insistence that because of the ur- 
gency of its cause, ‘business as 
usual” is unthinkable. It chal- 
lenges the university as a whole to 
admit its complicity in evil and 
urges students to force the mat- 
ter. 

Some think the South African 
question will lead to real conflag- 
rations. Certainly, there are mem- 
bers of the faculty and adminis- 
tration who are fearful of this. 
But the possibilities for a polar- 
ization of the university have al- 
ready been undermined: the un- 
decided students have not been 
left on their own as they were in 
the ‘60s, stranded between hos- 
tile and isolated university ad- 
ministrators and a strong student 
left. The faculty have joined the 
issue, debating the university's 
stance, and these debates have 
produced arguments against di- 
vestiture that appeal to moral 
considerations (such as the pos- 
sibility that by keeping its stock 
Harvard can initiate anti-apar- 
theid shareholder resolutions). In 
the ‘60s, students on the left 
could claim that a monopoly on 
morality was theirs; today there 
are many claimants. 


here is a lot of discussion 


among students about whether 
they are political or apolitical. But 
it is clear that their politics is of a 
special sort, for the one thing they 
can’t stand is serious disagree- 
ment. We have seen that they 
tend to rewrite the past as if it had 
been without conflict, how in 
their history of Harvard in the 
‘60s the divisions within SDS 
were changed from ones of sub- 
stance to ones of style. They also 
like to see themselves as though 
they, too, are without serious dis- 
agreement. Several students con- 
fessed that when divisions did 
emerge in SASC, ‘they were off- 
putting.” In their eyes, differ- 
ence can be only weakness. This 
attitude goes so deep that it is dif- 
ficult for them even to imagine 
that their commemoration could 
inspire opposition. Looking ahead 
to the rally in Harvard Yard, 
Perry worried that no one would 
come. His concern was lack of in- 
terest; it did not occur to him that 
an event recalling the ‘69 strike 
could provoke objections and real 
anger from those who want those 
times to remain closed. Just one 
week earlier, the Harvard admin- 
istration had asked a United Art- 
ists film crew making a movie 
about the strike to leave the cam- 
pus, for their filming had upset 
many. 

On the evening after the rally, 
a panel discussion brought to- 
gether student leaders and fac- 
ulty members active in 1969 (in- 
cluding SDS chairman Ansara; 
Stanley Hoffmann, professor of 
government and leader of the fac- 
ulty’s liberal caucus; and John 
Berg and Carl Offner, two mem- 
bers of the Worker-Student Alli- 
ance). The discussion was vitu- 
perative; no one took anything 
back. Steven Kellman, former 
chairman of Harvard’s Young 
People’s Socialist League, still 
thought the occupation of Uni- 
versity Hall unjustified. Carl Off- 
ner, who had been expelled from 
Harvard for manhandling a dean, 
had no regrets. Michael Ansara 


sor of political science. Offner ob- 
served, ungraciously yet ac- 
curately, ‘‘Now I see why we’ve 
never sat down together at the 
same table before.” But the clos- 
ing remark, by the student on the 
Commemorative _ Committee, 
whose job it was to thank the 
panel, was uncompromising in its 
quest for compromise. “‘It’s good 
to have diverse views repre- 
sented,” he said, ‘so that a ra- 
tional compromise can be 
reached.” 

Thé tone of the meeting was 
not lost on everyone, largely be- 
cause most of the audience had 
heard it all before. They were not 
students at Hatvard today but 
“veterans” of ‘69 who had come 
back to campus hoping to see old 
friends. It is fair to say that there 
were two entirely different ex- 
periences being had that eve- 
ning. When today’s women stu- 
dents, apologizing for the anti- 
feminism implicit in the all-male 
panel they had assembled, began 
to thank their accusers for hav- 
ing attacked their unconscious 
sexism, part of the audience 
squirmed. The students attrib- 
uted this discomfort to annoy- 
ance at the intrusion of feminist 
issues. But the reaction was not to 
feminism — those who squirmed 
were responding to what was, to 
them, the familiar specter of Mao- 
ist rituals of public self-criti- 
cism. 

Of course, the ‘69 veterans had 
some regrets. However, there was 


one person on the panel who 
voiced nothing but regret. In- 
deed, his was the only word of 
warning raised all weekend. Don- 
ald Anderson was an assistant 
professor of applied mathemat- 
ics at Harvard at the time of the 
strike. In its aftermath, the uni- 
versity was faced with the prob- 
lem of how to discipline its par- 
ticipants. A committee was 
formed. Anderson explained how 
he came to work one morning and 
was asked if he would agree to be 
his department's nominee to the 
committee. He told the audience 
that he agreed, and that from then 
on he spent one-third of his time 
doing this committee’s work. He 
felt that the time had been wasted. 
“Things would have been exact- 
ly the same if they had been al- 
lowed to run their course. Six- 
and-a-half years the strike cost 
me,” Anderson said. 
* a * 


I.. generation of students 


that made the Harvard Strike 
went through college with a cam- 
era on them. But in April of 1979, 
what so captured the imagina- 
tion of journalists and their pub- 
lic about the students of the ‘60s 
turned out to be of surprisingly 
little appeal to students who 
nevertheless felt compelled to 
commemorate their actions. Stu- 
dents we spoke to simply did not 
acknowledge any identification 
with the ‘60s, even though they 
have been left a multitude of lega- 


cies — from how they dress and 
the structure of their university to 
their parents’ expectations about 
their sexual behavior. 

When it comes to politics their 
disassociation is explicit. But 
they’ve been left one legacy in 
spite of themselves: they are sen- 
sitive about whether they are 
politically sensitive. One Rad- 
cliffe junior, who admits to never 
having been involved in any 
political activity, put it this way: 
“A political sensibility tells you 
that you are a person.” They de- 
mand “‘political sensibility” of 
themselves and worry whether 
they have it. 

Among the students inter- 
viewed in the weeks before the 
event, there was real competition 
about who had the earliest polit- 
ical memory, as if they thought 
that the most precocious political 
sensibility was the most secure. 
When one student recalled that he 
had distributed McCarthy 
bumper stickers in the third 
grade, his pride made a friend un- 
comfortable: she didn’t have her 
first political memory until high 
school. Political self-conscious- 
ness without strong commit- 
ments makes them very vulner- 
able. 

The point on which they feel 
least vulnerable is their capacity 
for “organizing for the ‘80s.” 
Nonetheless, here they may be 
deceiving themselves. They ac- 
cept the commonplace that most 
students are politically apathetic. 


They think that political educa- 
tion can jog people out of passiv- 
ity. And they think further that 
political education can be accom- 
plished by leaflets, rallies, and a 
‘good organizing tactic, like com- 
memorating ‘69.”’ Here they show 
a curious utopian streak. They 
believe in the political efficacy of 
enlightment. They are educa- 
tional optimists. But political 
apathy, even withdrawal from 
politics by those who have had a 
long-term interest in public af- 
fairs, is a complicated matter, not 
simply the result of ignorance or 
boredom. Among other things, 
people become frustrated if they 
think that in this society it takes 
only learning to achieve political 
power. Institutions are just not 
set up this way. 

Political inexperience can ac- 
count for only some of these stu- 
dents’ optimism. Part of it may 
come from an ignorance that is 
not so naturally or easily reme- 
died. Their commitment to con- 
sensus means that there may be 
certain things they are unable to 
learn. It entails not facing serious 
conflict, whether they are look- 
ing back at the history of SDS or 
at the groups that they have 
brought together under their ‘‘or- 
ganizing for the ‘80s’’ umbrella. 
One must ask how well this polit- 
ical sensibility will serve them 
when they bring their organized 
peers to act in a world where con- 
flict is built into all of the sys- 


tems. * 
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was still annoyed that the polit- 
ical-science faculty hadn’t taught 
students things that would “help 411 Washington Street 
them to organize politically.” n Boston 
And Stanley Hoffmann still felt i — ner 
_ that was,not the job of a profes- 
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Stadium 


Continued from page 6 

light of the recent events in 
Kansas City, a leaky roof is more 
than an annoyance; it’s a cause 
for serious concern. 

The Celtics and Bruins agree 
that the Garden, at present, is 
inadequate. That's about all they 
agree on. The heart of their diffi- 
culties is that the Bruins are land- 
lords, the Celtics tenants. 

Like all tenants, the Celtics find 
the terms of their rental onerous. 
They pay between 20 and 25 per- 
cent of their gross receipts an- 
nually to the New Boston Garden 
Corporation, which, like the 
Bruins, is owned by Sportsys- 
tems Inc. of Buffalo. This is a 
good deal higher than the per- 
centages charged teams in arenas 
in other cities. It should be point- 
ed out that many of the rental 
deals in other cities are of the 
sweetheart variety, designed to 
lure sports franchises into other- 
wise empty municipal buildings, 
but still, the Celtics feel they are 
grievously overcharged for the 
services they receive. ““They open 
the doors for us, and that’s it,” 
Celtic vice-president Jeff Cohen 
has said on several occasions. 


S. the: Celtics have led the 
quest for a new arena. It’s been 
quite a quest, too. Plans have 
been drawn up for a new arena in 
Quincy, in the South Station area 
and in Wilmington. All have 
foundered for one important rea- 
son. As Boston Redevelopment 
Authority (BRA) spokesman 
Ralph Memelo, a veteran of sev- 
eral arena proposals, said, ‘‘It (a 
new building) starts to look a lit- 
tle different to people when you 
talk about spending tax money.” 

Time after time, various city 
councils and the legislature have 
balked at authorizing public 
money to build a modern indoor 
arena. The last time was in 
March, when the Joint Com- 
mittee on State Administration 
gave an unfavorable report to a 
planned Arena Authority. The 
vote was 12-0. 

So why haven't the Celtics 
built their own arena? Presum- 
ably, any community would be 
happy to have a new $20 million 
building on its tax rolls. Un- 
fortunately, the Celtics’ previous 
owners have not been willing or 
able to bear the financial burdens 
of building their own home. 

For one of the world’s most fa- 
mous sports teams, the Celtics 
have had a checkered succession 
of owners. One would-be mogul 
actually went bankrupt a few 
years back. The last two owners 
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The proposed site in Somerville: it could be Boston’s play 


have been rich enough, but Irv 
Levin didn’t think Boston was 
close enough to Beverly Hills, and 
as for John Y. Brown, well, he felt 
he’d be happier mismanaging a 
whole state instead of one measly 
ball team. 

Harry Marigurian could be dif- 
ferent. He’s certainly off to a 
good start as .a Celtics’ owner, 
having signed Larry Bird and got- 
ten rid of John Y. He had to spend 
serious money to accomplish both 
so his financial credentials seem 
in order. Most important is that 
Mangurian actually sought out 
new arena proposals. 

~~ * * 


I... is where’ Michael 


Capuano comes in. He’s a Som- 
erville alderman and a candidate 
for mayor. He had an idea of 
where the Celtics might build 
their new arena. “I used a per- 
sonal contact with the Celtics and 
asked if they were serious about 
moving out of North Station,” 
Capuano said. ‘We drove out to 
the site and they were interested. 


Then Mr)S@éFigtitian came up the site wou 


and looked at the site.” 

The site is called Cobble Hill. 
Right now it’s a large, vacant lot 
off Washington Street near Sul- 
livan Square. It’s convenient to 
mass transit, which is a problem 
with suburban sports arenas in 
other cities. The land was to be 
the site of a housing project, but 
the project ran into the inevitable 
squabbles, red tape and contro- 
versy. 


The Celtics and the city of 
Somerville held a public meeting 
to announce their plans and im- 
mediately ran into the aforesaid 
squabbles, red tape and contro- 
versy, etc. 

For years, the Garden and the 
Bruins had pressed for tax relief 
by proposing that the city lower 
the assessment on the Garden. 
With this, the Garden has said, it 
could become profitable, issue 
bonds for needed renovations and 
offer the Celtics a better deal. 
Negotiations for these benefits 
usually followed the failure of yet 
another arena plan and were con- 
ducted in what could be termed a 
desultory fashion. Following the 
meeting in Somerville, Boston 
Mayor Kevin H. White an- 


nounced he would negotiate with . 


the Garden and the Celtics 
personally. That was two weeks 
ago. No further announcement 
has been made. 

For their part, the relevant 
Somerville officials are still talk- 
ing with the Celtics. Right now, 
they’re working on what could be 
a big problem, The access road to 
run through land 
that belongs to the MBTA. This, 
in effect, means the city of Bos- 
ton could block the sale of that 
land to the builders of the arena. 
Still, Somerville remains hope- 
ful. 

“We met last Wednesday,” 
said Leo Henebury, Somerville’s 
redevelopment head. ‘We got the 
letters out to our assessors. We 
think we have enough available 
land for this plan without need- 








ing any land from the MBTA.” 

Henebury was confident that 
the Celtics weren’t using Som- 
erville as a device to squeeze con- 
cessions from the Garden, as 
some Boston officials have 
charged (one BRA man’s re- 
sponse to questions about Som- 
erville’s plans was a fit of gig- 
gling). ‘“They told us they still 
feel they'd like to have their own 
home,” Henebury said. ‘We're 
very optimistic.” 


S iin a decision must be 


reached soon. ‘August 30 is as 
long as we can wait,” Henebury 
said. ‘That's when we're facing 
the termination of the federal 
subsidy for housing for that site, 
and we have to sign a purchase 
agreement by then. The Celtics 
said that'd be enough time to 
finalize their plans.” 

Maybe it is. At least the Celtics 
are now directly involved in the 
planning. Probably, it will all 
come down to money. When 
Alderman Capuano was asked 
about financing the proposal, he 
responded, “Oh, the main fi- 
nancing will come from Mr. 
Mangurian. Somerville would is- 
sue some industrial-development 
bonds.’ That’s something we've 
never done yet, but there isn’t any 
reason we couldn't.” 

Candidates for mayor, of 
course, are supposed to be opti- 
mistic about projects like new 
arenas. The man who counts in 
this project is Harry Mangurian. 
If he is willing to gamble millions 
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of dollars, his basketball team can 
find a new home, if not in Som- 
erville, then somewhere else in the 
area. Getting into the arena busi- 
ness would be an especially risky 
gamble, though. The Boston 
Garden doesn’t break even right 
now, and with two places com- 
peting for the same number of 
college sports, pro sports, wrest- 
ling matches, rock shows, ice acts 
and Circus troupes, one arena will 
wind up the big loser. If Man- 
gurian won't take that risk, Doug 
Collins had better keep packing 
his umbrella when the Sixers 
come to Boston. 

After a decade of fitful life, the 
“new arena” story is draWing to a 
close in Boston. The Celtics’ lease 
at the Garden expires next year, 
and NBA commissioner Larry 
O’Brien has already put Boston 
on notice that the Garden is un- 
acceptable to the league. So there 
will be a new arena, or the Garden 
will get its tax relief and the 
Celtics will sign a new ‘lease, or 
the NBA will tell the Celtics to 
leave town. A threat like that 
from Pete Rozelle prompted the 
building of Schaefer Stadium, 
ending Boston’s great stadium 
hassle of the ‘60s. 

No one can guess now which of 
these will happen. Mangurian has 
shown promise as an owner, and 
if he gets that Somerville, arena 
built, he should be inducted into 
the sports moguls’ Hall of Fame 
for ending the great stadium has- 
sle of the ‘70s. Anticipating this, 
Haywood Sullivan and Buddy Le- 
roux began skirmishes with 
Kevin White in March over tax 
relief for needed renovations to 
Fenway Park, interspersed with 
vague threats of building a new 
ballyard out in the suburbs. Stand 
by, everyone: the great stadium 
hassle of the ‘80s is coming up. 
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Starting this fall for 1979- 
1980 school year, teach a 
general Jewish educa- 
tional program that  in- 
cludes customs & holi- 
days, ethics & values, 
modern Israel, Jewish his- 
tory, and the Holocaust. 
Curriculum provided. Ele- 
mentary or junior high 
school’ teaching experi- 
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held Sunday morning from 
9:30 to 11:45 a.m. in a 
modern Framingham pub- 
lic school by the Jewish 
Workshop for Education & 
Culture, a seven year old 
progressive and alterna- 
tive Sunday School. These 
are salaried and reward- 
ing positions. Own trans- 
portation required. Send a 
letter outlining your train- 
ing and experience to 
Howard Wolk, 5 Lantern 
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l-way fidelity 


Clarion Hi-Way Fidelity" Systems put home quality sound in your car. 


Clarion Hi-Way Fidelity’ Systems 
“it’s Like a Concert in Your Car” 


Hi-Way Fidelity Series™ Graphic 
Equalizer Booster Delivers 30 watts 
per channel at 1 KHZ at 1% THD. Com- 
pact design with 5 tone controls, front to 
rear fader control, and right and left 
channel power indicator LED's. 


Hi-Way Fidelity Series™ In-dash 
AM/FM Stereo Cassette Ultra thin tun- 
ing and cassette mechanism permitting 
a compact design that will fit most cars 
on the road today. Features push button 
tuning, built-in Dolby* for both cassette 
reproduction and Dolby FM reception, 10 
watts RMS per channel, separate bass 


s 
and treble controls, front to rear fader, 
left to right balance, FET front end, 
local/distance switch and locking fast 


TheCar Entertainment Company | forward/rewind. 
“Trademark of Dolby Laboratories 
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AVAILABLE AT THE FOLLOWING CLARION DEALERS 


LECHMERE SALES: Cambridge, peenaM, Danvers, Framingham, 
Springfield & Manchester, N.H. 


K&L SOUND: Watertown & Norwood, Ma. 
THE STEREO PLACE: Framingham, Worcester & Nashua, N.H. 


TECH HI-Fl BARGAIN CENTERS: Cambridge, Waltham, Ma. 


TWEETER, ETC.: Cambridge, Boston, Newton, Burlingtan, 
Manchester & Nashua, N.H. 
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Belmont 


Continued from page 7 


But on last Saturday afternoon, 


Franklin clearly did not. 

The track at Belmont is de- 
ceptively long at a mile and a half 
(US tracks are ordinarily a mile in 
length). A jockey’s trainer can 
harp on this point for weeks at a 
time, but once you get into a race 
worth a quarter of a million dol- 
lars with 60,000 people scream- 
ing at him, there are going to be a 
lot of jockeys, particularly 19- 
year-old ones, who won't be able 
to tell one backstretch from 
another. That is not by a long 
shot all that happened to Spec- 
tacular Bid, but it had a lot to do 
with it. 

When the horses broke from 
the gate, Franklin had Spectacu- 
lar Bid right about where he was 
supposed to, ignoring a quick 
early pace by Gallant Best. He set- 
tled the horse in second, and was 
still two-and-a-half lengths off 
the pace when they hit the first 
half-mile in a blistering 47 3/5. 
Replays later showed that at this 
juncture Franklin was fighting a 
lost stirrup, and didn’t get it back 
on his foot until the top of the 
backstretch. At which point, with 
his horse in good shape, Franklin 


inexplicably took off after the 
leader, a cheap 85-1 shot, and 
overtook him midway down the 
backstretch. He hit the mile pole 
two-and-two-fifths seconds off 
the track record for that distance, 
and increased his lead to three 
lengths with a quarter-mile to go. 

As the horses came off the 
clubhouse turn, Ruben Hernan- 
dez, riding Coastal, a supple- 
mentary entry (i.e., he wasn’t 
supposed to be in the race), had 
maneuvered his horse into sec- 
ond place. He had just shifted the 
whip to his left hand, preparing 
to overtake Franklin on the out- 
side, when, as if by magic, Bid 
bore out, leaving a clear hole 
along the rail. Hernandez quick- 
ly took advantage of the open- 
ing: Coastal moved through, and 
from the top of the stretch, where 
he took the lead, lengthened it all 
the way home, winning by three- 
and-a-quarter-lengths over 
Golden Act — who, though forced 
wide by the same maneuver that 
benefited Coastal, caught Spec- 
tacular Bid at the wire for sec- 
ond-place money. 

Once again the Belmont had 
proved the frustration of a Triple 
Crown aspirant. It’s happened 
before, which js exactly why 
Triple Crowns are so highly 
prized. Franklin solemnly of- 
fered that “we had no excuses 
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today.”’ Then, within 24 hours, he 
and trainer Grover Delp pro- 
ceeded to offer more excuses than 
the 1978 Dodgers. 

Franklin initially said the horse 
had been ‘‘coughing and 
gurgling” for the final half-mile, 
but later admitted that wasn’t 
true. He also explained his fast 
early pace by charging that Spec- 
tacular Bid was ‘‘a little rank,”’ 
but horses generally don’t get 
rank a half-mile into a race. Since 
the defeat probably cost Franklin 
a lucrative contract endorsing 
Clearasil, it is understandable that 
he’d want to take the heat off 
himself, and in truth all the blame 
probably isn’t his anyway. 

Even more incredibly, Delp 
waited until the day after the'race 
to come up with his alibi. Spec- 
tacular Bid, he said, was injured, 
lamed by a safety pin earlier on 
Saturday. He claimed he had con- 
sidered scratching the horse. 

Track veterinarians, including 
Spectacular Bid’s, dismiss this as 
an excuse for losing, and there 
might have been a motive for 


Harry and Teresa Meyerhoff: an unspectacular defeat 


Delp to make excuses (pro- 
tecting, or trying to, the horse’s 
syndication value). In any case, 
the story probably says some- 
thing about the intelligence of 
people who would insure a horse 
for $16 million and then leave 
open safety pins lying around on 
the floor of his stall. 

Spectacular Bid’s owner, Harry 
Meyerhoff, explained later that 
the reason the injury wasn’t an- 
nounced was that he was trying to 
bluff Coastal’s owner, William 
Haggin Perry, out of the race. If 
so, Perry was having none of it. 
Coastal, though lightly raced (the 
Belmont was his fourth start — 
and fourth win), was coming off a 
victory in the Peter Pan Stakes, 
and Perry claimed he made his de- 
cision to enter the horse — it cost 
him $20,000 in supplement fees — 
at two that afternoon “only be- 
cause we thought we could win. 
We weren’t interested in being 
second.” 

Hernandez’s ride, though near- 
flawless, was aided considerably 
on two occasions when fellow 
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jockeys gallantly moved aside to 
let him through on the rail. The 
first was Angel Cordero, on Gen- 
eral Assembly, who had had a 
fistfight with Franklin earlier in 
the week (and whom Franklin 
had on at least a couple of occas- 
ions referred to publicly as a 
“‘spic’’). ‘Cordero and I, we are 
friends, you know,” Hernandez 
grinned sheepishly after the race. 
“He know he had no horse left 
then, so he just move over.” 

The second, of course, was 
Franklin. “Him I don’t know 
about,” continued Hernandez, a 
Panamanian. “But I was plenty 
surprised, I'll tell you. Maybe the 
horse just bearing out, or maybe 
he’d rather run away from the 
rail. Made no difference, I was 
glad to see it.” 

Of course, the fact was that 
Franklin had no horse left, ei- 
ther. “Maybe,” speculated Coast- 
al’s trainer, Dave Whiteley, “they 
got so carried away with all this 
talk comparing their horse to 
Secretariat that they thought they 
had to win the Belmont by 31 
lengths, too.” 

Cordero, who finished next to 
last, was nearly as ecstatic as Her- 
nandez. He hugged him in the 
jockey’s room and loudly pro- 
claimed that it had been a victory 
for ‘‘all the spics everywhere.” 

Meanwhile, Delp, Franklin and 
Spectacular Bid all shuffled back 
to Baltimore, whence alibis, ex- 
planations and excuses have 
emanated ever since. Delp, for 
example, now says the reason he 
didn’t report the safety-pin 
wound at the time was that he 
didn’t trust the NYRA officials. 
And the NYRA has now decided 
to send its own people to Pimlico 
for a belated investigation, of 
which nothing, surely, is going to 
come. If they find that the bet- 
ting public was indeed deceived, 
are they going to refund the 
money? What are they going to 
do, suspend Franklin for riding a 
dumb race, or fine Delp for be- 
ing careless with his safety pins? 

Anyway, the only one who 
knows for sure is Spectacular Bid. 
And he ain’t talking. = 
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ELECTRIC EYE 


TV technology: Cable, 


scrambles and new kidvid 


iar melange of puppets, cartoons 
and singing vegetables; Video 
Comics is supposed to teach read- 
ing by televising comic-book 
pages, complete with the charac- 
ters’ speech balloons, and adding 
voices and sound effects; Nickel 
Flicks consists of old-time sus- 
pense serials like Tom Mix and 


Though Boston has resisted. 
cabling, this resistance may not 
last much longer. If cable means 
13 hours a day of children’s pro- 
graming without sugar-food com- 
mercials, and if it means sports 
events from around the country, 
and if it means a cornucopia of re- 
cent movies, and if it means a sys- 


by Larry Simonberg Rin Tin Tin; By The Way looks tem by which the viewer can 
at kids’ problems and fantasies make his views known directly to 

T through live-action and ani- the broadcaster . . . well, how 
elevision is coming to Bos- programing, which is transmit- mated films; and America Goes can any city keep its residents 
ton. ted as a scrambled signal, and you Bananaz is a teenage variety from sharing in the bonanza? The 


Perhaps you thought it’s been 
here all along, but I’m talking 
about the genuine article, not the 
stuff that’s been foaming out of 
your set for the last 30 years. 

Soon we'll all be comparing our 
incompatible video-taping sys- 
tems, borrowing each other's 
video discs, and boasting about 
the quality of the pictures on the 
huge screens that dominate our 
living rooms. We'll be playing 
with our decoders to unscramble 
commercial-free pay-TV pro- 
grams and using our master an- 
tennas to bring in current movies 
and flipping through 30 chan- 
nels flowing in on the cable. Not 
to mention talking back to the TV 
set. 

All this,-of course, has long 
been promised, but a lot more of 
it’s already here than many peo- 
ple realize. The Sony Betamax and 
its competitors in the video-tape- 
recorder business are fairly com- 
mon, and the real boom in hard- 
ware is supposed to come when 
prices fall dramatically. 

Channel 68 (WQTV), which 
presents some conventional 
(sponsored) programing — 
including a struggling newscast — 
is mainly a pay-TV outlet. The 
station’s operator, Universal Sub- 
scription Television (USTV), re- 
cently changed the name of its 
subscription service from BEST 
to Starcase; it’s still mostly mov- 
ies, with some entertainment and 
sports packages. You pay for this 


receive it through a decoder at- 
tached to your set that un- 
scrambles the signal. There are no 
commercials. When USTV set up 
shop here last year, it said it 
would sell the service town by 
town. Now the company is try- 
ing to steal a march on the com- 
petition by offering Starcase 
throughout the metropolitan Bos- 
ton area. 

And competition there is. 
Home Box Office, the dominant 
program service among cable sys- 
tems nationwide, can be received 
through the master antennas of 
various highrises around here. 
Mine offered a free trial in April. 
The big name among the movies 
was The Goodbye Girl, which I'd 
carefully avoided in the theaters. 
On the other hand, I wouldn’t 
have minded finally seeing Is- 
lands in the Stream. In the end, I 
decided not to spend the $10 
monthly fee and $9.95 installa- 
tion charge ($10 less than the 
normal installation charge). But 
the idea was tempting. 

Cable TV began as a way to 
bring decent reception to rural 
areas. In order to attract sub- 
scribers in areas where reception 
isn’t a problem, cable has to offer 
a lot. Paying for the privilege of 
seeing movies without com- 
mercials is hardly enough for 
most of us; what's being offered 
is a multi-channel wonderland — 
news and stock tickers, pro- 
graming from stations in distant 





Bananaz host Randy Hamilton: 


playing to the teens 


cities, community and individual 
productions made available be- 
cause of ‘public access.” 

More is on the way. Warner 
Cable, which has franchises in 
eight towns north of Boston, of- 
fers movies and specials through 
its Star Channel service. Re- 
cently, the company took a room 
at the Harvard Club to introduce 
to the press its new children’s TV 
offering, Nickelodeon. Nickel- 
odeon is not a children’s show; 
it’s an entire channel devoted to 
young viewers, 13 hours a day, 
seven days a week. As with all of 
these services, much of the time is 
taken up by repeat showings. 
Still, it amounts to a sizable 
bundle of new programing. 

New, however, is a relative 
term. Only snippets were shown 
at the preview, but they were 
enough to give one the idea. 
Nickelodeon — which has the ap- 
proval of Action for Children’s 
Television — is broken into five 
segments: Pinwheel is for pre- 
schoolers and features the famil- 





show, with music and straight 
talk promised. 

Pinwheel and Bananaz have 
been regular attractions for some 
time at Warner's experimental 
QUBE system in Columbus, 
Ohio. QUBE is the system, you 
may remember, through which 
subscribers send as well as re- 
ceive. They punch buttons to in- 
dicate their opinions on various 
subjects, answer questions posed 
by broadcasters, and otherwise 
participate in a two-way system. 
It sounds like a toy, but the po- 
tential for abuse — i.e., the crea- 
tion of a Big Brother monitoring 
system — has frequently been 
noted. Executives at Warner in- 
sist they are sensitive to ques- 
tions of privacy and are deter- 
mined to use their “interactive” 
system for the public good. 

This is all uncharted terrain, 
however. If the majority of 
respondents signal their dis- 
pleasure with the appearance or 
personality or views of a per- 
former or newscaster, should he 
or she be yanked off the air? 
Won't this lead to even blander 
programing? Is the tyranny of a 
majority more appealing than the 
dictates of a programing czar? 
These and other questions may 
seem to be of only distant con- 
cern, but Warner is eager to ex- 
pand QUBE. The company is 
ready to bid for a franchise in 
Boston as soon as the city gives 
the word. 


trend toward deregulation is fur- 
ther encouragement for the new 
TV technologies, and the in- 
creased use of satellites means 
there will be more services like 


Nickelodeon. 


Warner's programing for chil- 
dren was created by Dr. Vivian 
Horner, a Children’s Television 
Workshop veteran, and thus is 
certified as safe and effective for 
kids. Dancing puppets, hoary old 
serials and bubble-gum music may 
not seem like imaginative break- 
throughs, but Horner pointed out 
that the material was chosen to 
eliminate racism and sexism and 
to avoid violence. 


Someday we may get new 
kinds of programs for children 
(and adults, too) to go along with 
the new technology. Meanwhile, 
Nickelodeon expands the amount 
of wholesome material available 
to young viewers. It also gives 
Warner another high card in its 
efforts to secure franchises in the 
area. Other cable companies will 
have to develop their own special 
programing to compete for new 
subscribers. 

If you live in Manhattan or Co- 
lumbus or Somerville, television 
is already more than a handful of 
commercial and public stations. 
Other places, including Boston, 
have been slower to take advan- 
tage of the new diversity — but 
they're beginning to get the 
picture. & 














OB OPPORTUNITIES 








Charles River Dist. of 





The.terms Male & Fe- 
male are used for the 
convenience of the 
reader. Sex discrim- 
ination is illegal unless 








Hand-out flyers in Boston area 
Call Bill Anthony 739-2200 





Graphic Artist wnted - logo design 
for Rock Band. 923-1914 


MULTILITH REPAIR 





STRUT FOR FREE 
Over 1000 people have seen ‘The 
All Night Strut’ for free by usher- 
ing at the Boston Rep. Call 423- 
6580 for details. 





$250 WEEKLY: Part-time, clipping 


NOW HIRING! Exciting gay resort 
in VT interviewing Waiters, Desk 
Personnel, Handbmeh,® & 
Bartenders. Clean-cut happy peo- 
ple pref. Send recent photo & job 
exp. to Mr. Herman Box 371 
Bellows Falis VT 05101 





FREE TENTING & BOARD 
in exchagge for part-time babysit- 
ting & oe hadipthis summer in 
Falmouth. Have isolation, veg gar- 
dens, water, boats & beaches. 
House too small-to offer room. 
Want person who can appreciate 
unspoiled place. Don't want knee- 


Metropoliton Insurance Co. has 
an opening for a career multi-line 
sales rep. Salary + bonus Call 
Jim Cecere Mon-Fri 9-5, 738- 
6800 





SUNLIMITED INCOMES 





a bona fide occupa-| Gnomon Press sks an ex ews j 
i ‘ Sie p AM newspaper items! No exp. nec. wantep youn ergetic F for Selling quality natural products 
| tional qualification is | Muth Oper whe can hanaie Wete: Mawes! Oepi KF, €'N. Houwonaoper & companion tor Sgano pe, Wie Sox 858 & ior parting aie Exo re 
ic ght electrica " pee slightly handica male. Room, 253 " Cail for appt. 354-4877 
, Stated. troubleshooting. Starting pay is 7 a pooh gg Ae 536-6155 Falmouth 02536 


Acton Music Center 140 Main St. be st 
have car Resume with pic if possi- ° ® strong, personable & avail. ton, NY 12546. Call Ralph Dani 
BOOKKEEPER/SECRETARY _ ble to Box 417, Sudbury, Mass. Acton Mass 01720 June 28 & 29. Call 471-5663 at 518-789-4495 Pre 
Photography i Center pore eres 
f on renovate erkshire farm les help wanted-full & part time 
} time knowledge of nutrition pref. Apply mmer Hel Psystar Video SHARP WOMAN 








Silk flower arranger seeks asst 
with some flower exp. Will train 
full or part time. Call 266-0265 
between 10-1pm only. 


TV TECHNICIAN 
Part-time (days or eves) exp req. 
Woburn area 933-3587 








Parttime housecleaning jobs 
available good bey flexible hrs. 
call Diane after 6 pm 254-6318. 


COUNSELORS 
For halfway house for adult ex- 
offenders. Minimum of three 8-hr 
shifts per week, “es and 
weekends. Stipend of $10 per 8 hr 
shift. Call 261-1864 








Good speaking voices needed. 
Record stories. Work at home. 1- 
432-1487. 





seeks full 

bookkeeper/secretary. 
Cooperative living, room, board, 
$5000 salary, darkroom, photo 


supplies. Interest in Cambridge handy man wanted for 
photography/arts relevent; per- part-time job. $6 an hr. 547-6896 have immediate openings are basic elements. We are getting lic. Must be sharp, alert, resourceful. Secretarial skills & 
sonal interest in group available. Earning potential of seeking writers, dancers, vis- car required. We specialize in $80,000 to $150,000 homes in 


living/working required. Two 
years bookkeeping experience 
(full charge), good typing, 
familarity with general office 
procedures. Non profit ex- 
perience helpful. Apeiron 
Workshops Inc. operates a year- 
round photographic school & 
related projects,Box 551 Miller- 
ton, NY 12546. Call Ralph Daniels 
at 518-789-4495. 


$5/hour. Please call Mr 
McLaughlin at 547-7000. 





Management positions available 
working with a SS and 
expanding urger King 
Franchisee. Experience. not 
necessary. Call Franchisee 7- 
9pm: 233-0500 





Paste Up Artist. Growing enter- 
tainment ad agency has immed. 
opening for part time paste up ar- 
tist. May develop into full time job 
3 Da Send resumes to Box 


SALESWOMAN/MAN 
Nationwide Co. in auto aftermkt 
sks self-starting woman/man to 
call on established accts and 
develop new ones First year 
potential 12-16K Excel opp for 
one with personality and 
appearance West Suburbs Must 








10-5 at 
Boston. 


GNC, Temple place, 








Production saw room help need- 
ed experience with table saw & 
cut to size operations helpful but 
not necessary. Will train salary 
per experience. 269-8553 





FREE Rent in exchange for light 
housekeeping. 30 minutes from 
Boston, nice country, horse farm, 
ns pool. 1-359-6976, 542- 





TRAINEE: LAB TECHNICIAN 








COMPANION WANTED: 
My mother is a refined Jewish 
lady of 80 years old & a non- 
invalid, and lives in a lovely 
Brookline apartment. | seek a 
responsible person who would 
like to make her home with 
Mother & most important, a per- 
son who would be with her 
between the hours of 7pm & 7am. 
Additional daytime hours would 
be helpful but not nec. | offer a 
nice home, meals, a car & a 
salary. | will answer all who reply. 
pin A Box 68 Chestnut Hill, Ma 





MUSIC STORE 
Rapidly growing music store sks 
experienced sales person for 
electronic instruments & equip. 
Definite knowlege of current in- 
struments & trends a must. Send 
resume & salary requirements to 


If you would like to work as a 


$6 per hour. For interview, 


anytime and keep trying. 





Children the next generation, 
elderly the last. Jobs avail in home 
situations. Work as much or as lit- 
tle as you want. Jobs avail now. 
Ref Req International Sitting Ser- 
vice, 233 Harv St. Rm 34, 
Brookline. Please call 566-7901 


Feminist Writer wishes typing 
done in home, 1 or 2 eves wk. In 
po times you can be reach- 
ed. Write Phoenix box 1387. 


WOMEN NEEDED 
Light factory work, good pay. 
Congenial atmosphere. No exp. 
required-we will train. Responsi- 
ble position available to right per- 
son. Adjacent to MBTA. D-TEC 
Inc., 108 Mass ave Boston rm. 603 


WANTED: Yng man to help move 
furn. etc. for college student Must 














Assist. Dir, CENTER SCREEN, 
Inc. Indep film org. $7000 full 
time. 9 mos, 3 wks pd vac. Star- 
ting 8/15 Send resume to: Direc- 
tor, Center Screen Inc. 18 Vassar 
St. 20B-120, Camb. Mass. 02139. 
Full job description avail. 





GARDENER Groundperson 
Kitchen helper. Photography 
Workshop Center in Berkshires. 
In exchange for room, board, 
darkroom, & workshop access we 
would jike our garden & lawns 
cared for, general kitchen help, 
cooking, & some food put up for 
the winter. Two positions, 25 
hour/week. Couples weicome, 
summer position, full-time fall 
positions possible. Cooperative 
living/working situation. Apeiron 
Workshops Inc. operates a year- 
round photographic school & 
related projects, Box 551 Miller- 


HELP! 
Graduate student couple wanted 
to live-in; private apt provided. 
Light housekeeping in exchange 
for room & board + negotiable 
salary. 332-1913 





PART TIME SALES 
AT YOUR LEISURE 


In your spare time earn a 
guaranteed minimum of $50 
per week. We will train, exper- 
ience not necessary — per- 
sonality a must. You will learn 
to use all three of our proven 
sales techniques. 


To set up an interview call 
267-1510 
9-10:30 AM, 6-9 PM 
You will earn while you learn! 

















is developing blended media 
performances. Spontaneous 
relation of live video, multiple 
slide imagery, light & audio 


ual and performing artists 
who wish to actualize their 
concept. 
17 Healey St., Apt. 303 
Cambridge, Ma. 02138 
Tel. 354-0179 











Immediate opportunity for attractive, intelligent, personable 
woman with Real Estate Brokers License to work with president 
of real estate company west of Boston. We will assist & train in 


Sudbury, Wayland, & Framingham areas. $20,000/+ annual po- 
tential income to the right person joining our energetic staff of 


career people. 


Please call Allan Murphy, Murphy & Murphy Realtors, Rt. 20 at 
the lights, Sudbury, Ma. 894-7425 or 443-8857. 








MENTAL HEALTH 
COUNSELORS 


Entry level positions available with inno- 


‘NEED EXTRA CASH 


if you want to earn both money and experience, and 
are undecided about what you want to do, try tem- 
porary work with TOPS. We have lots of clerical, 


Le 
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_| Dynamic laboratory instrument co. offers exciting full time trainee 
position in combined quality assurance, service, and research lab 
to motivated individual possessing good basic math skills and 
manual dexterity. No experience necessary — we will train fully. 
Excellent working conditions in cozy atmosphere where initiative 
is rewarded.Conv. to 1-93 and Route 128. Starting salary $4.40 nr. 

benefits. Send resume immediately to E. MEUNIER, Liquid 
Handling Systems, Rainin Instrument Co., Mack Road, Woburn, 


vative in-patient unit. Comprehensive pro- 
grams with community involvement. All 
shifts available. Full benefits. 


Contact personnel office 894-4300 
Metropolitan State Hospital 


secretarial, typing and receptionist jobs available. 
Call and come in today. . 


TOPS 


Temporary Office Personnel Services 



































Ma. 01801. Waltham, Ma. 02154 508-2720 354-4202 
eeveve MM RAININ An Equal Oppartanity Employer C=: | 755 Septeton Sh. 1499 Mase, Ave. 

















The first horoscope that promises only good things for your future. 
After all, if reading about your future isn’t a pleasure, why bother? 











©Lorillard, U.S.A., 1977 









































PERSONALITY TRAITS: Your light 
touch of cynicism is balanced 
nicely by your sudden bursts of 
insight. For example, while your 
cynical side wonders why a horo- 
scope sponsored by Newport 
doesn’t even mention what a great 
tasting cigarette it is, your insight- (&." 
ful side suddently realizesitjustdid. 
QUICK TIPS: Avoid months that 
contain the letter “r.” ey 
AIDS TO SELF-KNOWLEDGE: You?” ® 
find it difficult to express anger, 
due to a fear of physical rebuttal, 
which allows anyone at all to step 
all over you, you timid, “scaredy- 
cat” coward! (If you have over- 
come this handicap, please ignore 
the last four words of the previous 
sentence, your wonderfulness.) 
MOST IMPORTANT THING YOU 
SHOULD DO THIS MONTH, OR 
SUFFER REALLY BAD AND DIRE 
CONSEQUENCES: Make certain to 
reconfirm the drtle for the tremis 
‘time! 

YOUR LUCKY DAY: The 24th of this 
month will be one of the most $ 
exciting and fulfilling days you’ve..®. 


lucky that... oops. That’s for a dif- 
ferent sign. Actually that day will 
be, at best, adequate. (However, 
for you this will be a big improve- 
ment.) 
gy. WHAT'S AHEAD: The bad news is 
J that someone will steal your entire 
=) record collection, including the 
ypauee Peruvian Birdcalls and Marching 
“ab. Band arrangements of Carole ° 
King’s hits. However, on the posi- 
tive side, the thief will also take 
‘your stereo set, so you wouldn't 
have anything to play your records 
on anyway. 
» The winning number this month 
9 will be 639. Last month's winner, 
Ed Ricci, won a matched set of lan 
and Bryan dolls for deciphering 
the substitution code used in an 
earlier Pleasurescope. (Substitut- 
ing the word ‘“‘Molasses” for the 
word “Hirsute” in every other sen- 
_ tence gave him the correct answer: 
3 “Rivers flow, but walnuts crack 





under pressure.” 

FINAL THOUGHTS FOR THE 
r) MONTH: Sell your egg beater, en- 
e joy Newport, and be polite to your 


 ] 


ever experienced, and you are * persand. 
2g e y> ee 
Sone ‘ett. SP 
(oa >e ee, % 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


18 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine av. 
per cigarette, FTC Report May 1978. 














Artificial insemination 


When two decide for three 
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Also: The state of the art of Red Sox fanaticism 
i e Deciphering the latest airfare war 
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STRINGS 


ATTACHED 
Ps will be on hand to 


perform ‘‘The Golden Axe” and 
other Japanese folk tales on 
Saturday and Sunday, June 23 
and 24, at the Puppet Showplace 
in Brookline. And award-winning 
puppeteer Paul Vincent-Davis 
will provide the hands. 

“The Golden Axe,” a fable 
about the respective fates of a 
good and an evil woodcutter, will 
be enacted along with ‘The Crate 
of Tangerines” in a 45-minute 
show. Also on the program are 
marionettes and rod puppets in 
three short dances that show off 
their grace and Vincent-Davis’s 
skill. The puppeteer created and 
costumed the entire cast of 
characters and taped the Oriental- 
music accompaniment. 

A suggestion from the 
Showplace: adults might enjoy 
the show but children under five 
probably won't. Also, the first 
show each afternoon is usually 
less crowded. If you can’t catch 
the program this time around, it'll 
be back next weekend and the last 
two weekends in July and in 
September. 

“The Golden Axe” and other 
Japanese folk tales, at the Puppet 
Showplace, 30 Station Street, 
Brookline Village, Brookline, on 
June 23 and 24 at 1 and 3 p.m. 
Admission is $1.50. 

— B.W. 
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URBAN ICE 


I t’s 200 people times 98.6 
degrees hot on the bus. The air 
conditioning’s on the blink and 
the windows are jammed shut. 
You want to kill. 

Time to reach for your Kwik- 
Kold packet and calmly give it a 
firm squeeze. This mixes two 
chemical solutions sealed inside 
and, voila: a cold compress for 
your head, neck, whatever is 
throbbing the loudest. Let ‘em 
gawk. At least you’re cool. 

Kwik-Kold is an instant “‘ice’’ 
compress made by Cutter; there 
are other, similar brands. Each 
packet (89 to 98 cents) can be 
used once; it stays cold for about 
15 minutes. 

Cutter instant cold compresses 
are available at Phillips Drug 
Company, 155 Charles Street, 
Boston, and at Eastern Mountain 
Sports at 1 Winthrop Square, 
Boston, and 189 Linden Street, 
Wellesley. 

— B.W. 











Michael Greceo 
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TAKING THE PLUNGE 


Y.. can stay fully clothed for this swimming party: on June 23, a dozen or so 
hardy souls will swim from the MDC Forest Grove reservation out to Fox Island 
and back. They'll be demonstrating their confidence in the Charles’s water 
quality, at the invitation of the Charles River Watershed Association. 

The association received special permission for the event from the MDC, 
whose regulations normally prohibit swimming in the river. The water has not 
yet met stringent state and federal standards for purity, and the association isn’t 
advising that everyone jump in. But the demo dip is to show onlookers that “the 
Charles is getting there.’ 

For years, people have been swimming “informally” in the Charles between 
Medfield and Waltham, according to Rita Barron, executive director of the 
association, who says “there’s been no report of a problem.” But it’s a different 
story farther down, toward the basin, where the river receives ‘‘urban runoff” — 
water drained from dirty streets through storm sewers. ‘This is going to be the 
difficult part of the problem: the urbanized part of the Charles River,” Barron 
says. ‘If people want it clean, they’re going to have to take some action.’’ She 
doesn’t foresee any possibility of official, lifeguarded public beaches because 
“the Charles is a naturally tea-colored river,” she says, and its water will never 
be clear enough to pass the underwater-visibility test, a requirement for such 
beaches. But informal swimming for everyone, in water that’s unpolluted over a 
long stretch of the river, may be tantalizingly close at hand. 

The demonstration swim, off Grove Road in the MDC Forest Grove 
reservation, Waltham, will be held on June 23 at 10:30 a.m. It is one event of the 
Charles River Celebration on June 23 and 24, coordinated by the Charles River 
Watershed Association. Other activities are planned in communities along the 
river. For more information, stop by or call the association, 2391 
Commonwealth Ave., Auburndale, 527-2799. — B.W. 























JUST FOLKS 


| Copley Square with hundreds of 
cooperative people is a feat in itself; getting them 
to partake in folk dances as well is almost 
incredible. Nevertheless, it’s been done 
successfully for years, and starting this week you 
can watch or join in the 10th summer season of 
such celebrations: on Tuesday evenings from 8 to 
10:30 p.m. Conny and Marianne Taylor of the 
Folk Arts Center of New England will lead free, 
open-air dancing, now sponsored by the Mayor's 
Office of Public Celebrations. 

Conny stands on a bench with a microphone in 
hand and a tape deck nearby and begins 
explaining the first dance to the several hundred 
people who generally show up. Marianne often 
demonstrates, and, step by step, everybody goes 
through the number. Pretty soon they're all 
dancing enthusiastically around the plaza, fairly 
well in time with the blaring music. For couple 
dances, like the Salty Dog Rag, singles team up; 
circle dances, like the Bolivian Carnavalito, 
require no partners. Marianne says they teach 
Balkan, French, German, American, Israeli, 
British and other steps. Instruction accompanies 
each dance for the first two hours. The last half- 


hour is ‘by request’ — you're on your own. 
— B.W. 














WHERE THE 
ACTION IS 


U., recently, areas like Boston’s Combat 
Zone were packed with theaters advertising 
ALWAYS TWO ACTION FEATURES, where one could 
see those B movies that are one of the great 
pleasures of the American cinema. But now sex 
has ousted violence. With the exception of a 
theater devoted exclusively to kung-fu films, 
there is only one second-run action house left in 
the Combat Zone, the Publix, and even it has 
been running a lot of soft-core porn. The Publix 
has always been a place to watch for sleepers that 
turn up in Cambridge years later to critical 
acclaim: The White Dawn and The Great 
Northfield Minnesota Raid appeared there before 
Invasion of the Body Snatchers made director 
Phil Kaufman well-known; masterpieces of 
nastiness like Get Carter and The Grissom Gang, 
John Boorman’s surreal gangster film Point 
Blank, and good westerns like Will Penny have 
been screened there, as well. 

The Publix partakes of its surroundings: a trip 
to the men’s room can resemble the bar scene in 
Star Wars, and in the movie house, audience 
reaction to what is happening on the screen is 
vocal and unrestrained. (James Agee thought 
42nd Street would provide the ideal audience for 











The Treasure of the Sierra Madre — presumably 
it would be a theater full of men like Fred C. 
Dobbs.) The Phoenix lists the schedule of films at 


the Publix, but not specific show times; call 482- 
1288 for information. Programs change twice a 
week, and admission is always $1.50. 

— R.A. Higgins 


Surat iv» 
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Artificial insemination 


With adoption increasingly difficult, more and 
more couples are turning to this easier answer 


by Neil Miller 

“I’ve been feeling rather out of sorts 
lately,”” Fanny explained. ‘Dr. Wells 
advised me to have a Pregnancy Substi- 
tute.” 

“But, my dear, you're only nineteen. 
The first Pregnancy Substitute isn’t com- 
pulsory till twenty-one.” 

— Brave New World 


Aviiou: Huxley's world is not exact- 


ly upon us, but what we do have has ar- 
rived with little fanfare. Pregnancy sub- 
stitutes are still a long way from being 
perfected (let alone compulsory), but 
more and more Americans are under- 
going the closest and most benign equiv- 
alent. A recent survey published in the 
New England Journal of Medicine 
estimates that each year between 6000 
and 10,000 children are born in this coun- 
try as a result of artificial insemination, 
accomplished by doctors using the semen 
of anonymous donors. Still, artificial 
insemination was historical fact long be- 
fore Huxley put prophecy to pen. Arabs 
used it as a method for fertilizing horses 
as early as the 14th century. John Hunt- 
er, an Englishman, is credited with the 
first human artificial insemination, per- 
formed near the end of the 18th century. 
In the United States, it has been accept- 
ed, though discreet, medical practice since 
the 1930s. 

As adoption becomes a lengthier and 
more expensive process, the number of 
couples choosing to have a child by donor 
artificial insemination (AID) is growing. 
Boston Hospital for Women, for in- 
stance, now has a three-month-to-a-year 
waiting list for AID. Nationwide statis- 
tics reveal that 11 percent of insemina- 
tions are performed on women returning 
for their second such pregnancy. Al- 
though AID still exists in an unregulated 
medical and legal no-man’s land, 14 states 
have now passed legislation that give 
some recognition to the rights of a child 
so conceived. And the first couples who 
have availed themselves of AID are 
cautiously ‘coming out of the closet’ and 
talking openly about the subject with 
family, friends, even the children them- 
selves. ‘People are slowly coming to real- 
ize that it isn’t a freaky procedure,” says 
Barbara Eck Menning, director of the 
Boston-area chapter of Resolve, a na- 
tional organization that advises infertile 
couples and prospective AID parents. “‘It 
isn't science fiction. It is one alternative 
for the childless couple.’ 


Ti. are many reasons why couples 
choose artificial insemination. In some 
cases, the male may be a carrier of a 
genetic disease, such as Huntington's or 
Tay-Sachs. In other instances, the man 
may have had a vasectomy which he’s 
unable or unwilling to try to have re- 
versed. Of course, by far the most wide- 
spread reason is male sterility — a low or 
zero sperm count. 

For people in any of these categories, 
AID may be a last resort. It was after four 
unsuccessful years of attempting to con- 
ceive that Bill and Mary Foster (because 
of the nature of the subject, these are not 
the couple's real names) decided to try 
artificial insemination. Fertility special- 
ists had finally concluded that the prob- 
lem was Bill's low sperm count; treat- 
ment to raise the count did not succeed. 
Adopting a child was virtually im- 
possible — the wait was four to six years 
and, according to the Fosters, the cost was 
a prohibitive $5000. ‘After four years of 
trying, we didn’t want to wait another 
four to six years to adopt,” says Mary. So 
the couple began going to an infertility 
support group at Resolve and, on the ad- 
vice of Bill’s mother, decided to consider 
AID. “We really didn't have any prob- 
lem with the idea,’’ says Bill. ‘‘And after 
four years we were desperate.’’ But the 
procedure has not yet been the answer to 
the couple’s childlessness. Mary has been 
going for insemination twice a month for 
seven months now without any result, 
and she intends to continue through the 
summer. Though the Fosters remain 
optimistic, ‘‘it is still a very frustrating 
experience,’ says Mary. “You keep get- 
ting your hopes up for nothing.” 

Married couples are not the only ones 


who are taking advantage of AID. Un- 
married heterosexual couples, lesbian 
couples, and single women are also avail- 
ing themselves of the procedure, al- 
though it is often hard for them to find 
doctors willing to assist them. Of the 
three Boston gynecologists I interviewed 
who perform artificial insemination, only 
one — Chestnut Hill’s Dr. Melvin Tay- 
mor — will deal with unmarried hetero- 
sexual couples. None of the three 
artificially inseminates single women or a 
partner in a lesbian couple. “I think chil- 
dren grow up better in a setting where 
there is a father and a mother,” says Tay- 
mor. ‘My responsibility is not only to the 
parents but‘to the child.” According to 
the New England Journal survey, only 10 
percent of doctors nationwide who per- 
form AID artificially inseminate single 
women; the closest place to Boston where 
this is done is a women’s clinic in Ver- 
mont. 


| M hen the medical profession is un- 


willing to do the job, some women be- 
come determined to do it themselves. 
Consider the experience of Bobbi and Lyn 
Loftin, an Oakland, California, lesbian 
couple. Bobbi has two children by a 
previous, heterosexual marriage, but Lyn 
wanted a child they could call their own. 
(The women were “united in holy 
union,” as they put it, three years ago at a 
gay church in Oakland.) Bobbi agreed to 
bear the child and they found a donor and 
arranged to pay him for his semen. Un- 
informed about pinpointing the moment 
of ovulation, they began attending fertil- 
ity classes at a local women’s clinic. There 
she learned to chart her ovulation by 
examining her vagina’s appearance and 
cervical-mucus secretions, and by taking 
her temperature every morning upon 
awakening (a woman’s_ temperature 
usually decreases slightly just before 
ovulation and goes up immediately after- 
wards). Lyn’s brother agreed to be the 
donor and, after several tries, Bobbi be- 
came pregnant. Their daughter, Sparkle, 
is now eight months old. Lyn’s brother 
signed a legal document waiving him of 
any rights to the child. “All you need is a 


syringe and a nice, clean bottle,’ says . 


Bobbi. ‘You can‘do it in your own. bed- 
room, without paying all the money that 
a clinic or private doctor will charge. Just 
screen the donor and make sure you have 
a lawyer.” 

Although most medical professionals 
would be loath to recommend do-it-your- 
self AID, the physical procedure most 
clinics and private doctors follow basical- 
ly is not too different from the one Bobbi 
and Lyn employed. But the preparation 
is. At Boston Hospital’s Women’s Fertil- 
ity and Endocrinology Unit, each incom- 
ing couple sees a team comprising .a 
physician, a head nurse, and social work- 
er Marion Sokolik. Sokolik doesn’t 
thoroughly screen couples as a social 
worker at an adoption agency might. Her 
main task is informational, although she 
does attempt to scrutinize the couple to 
see how emotionally and psychologically 
prepared they are. ‘We talk about the 
technicalities of the process and try to get 
a sense if they have really thought about 
it,’ says Sokolik. ‘‘We act as a barometer, 
imparting information.’ The clinic, 
which for legal reasons inseminates only 
married couples, feels it is vital that the 
decision be joint. ‘If the husband won't 
come in with her, we won't see the wom- 
an,’ says clinic gynecologist Dr. Isaac 
Schiff. 

Once the medical team confirms that 
the husband is sterile and that the couple 
are emotionally ready for AID, the cou- 
ple sign consent forms, agreeing to take 
full responsibility for the child. The hus- 
band’s blood sample is taken (to be 
matched with that of the donor) and the 
wife is taught the same temperature-tak- 
ing techniques Bobbi Loftin learned. This 
preliminary process goes on for about 
three months, until the ovulation pattern 
is determined. Since most women are 
maximally fertile for about three days a 
month, a woman will come into the clinic 
two or three times during this 72-hour 
period, for insemination. The process is 
repeated each month until the woman be- 
comes, pregnant; .the average number of 


cycles that it takes for conception to oc- 
cur is between three and four, although 
for many women it takes a much longer 
time. 

Artificial insemination itself iis a 
painless, simple, undramatic procedure, 
which varies slightly from clinic to clinic. 
At Boston Hospital for Women, two to 
five cubic centimeters of fresh semen are 
put into a small syringe, to which a tu- 
bule is attached. One-quarter to one-half 
cc is injected vaginally, up on the cer- 
vical opening, and the rest of the semen is 
then left in the vagina. Afterward, the 
woman remains lying down for 20 min- 
utes to a half-hour to assure that the se- 
men remains in contact with her cervix. 
At Brookline’s Derry Rock clinic, a small 
plastic cap is placed on the cervix in order 
to keep the semen in place; after 24 hours 
the woman removes it herself. 

The New England Journal of Medicine 
survey reported an overall AID success 
rate of 57 percent; doctors who have large 
practices report a high percentage of suc- 
cess. Schiff claims success in about 70 
percent of cases; Taymor says that with- 
in three months 50 percent of his pa- 
tients conceive, 60 percent in six months, 
and 80 percent in nine months. Dr. 
Samuel Nun, a partner at Derry Rock 
associates, also claims an 80 percent suc- 
cess rate over a year’s time. 

Artificial insemination is relatively ex- 
pensive. Taymor charges $75 for a pre- 
insemination “‘fertility workup,” and 
$125 to $150 per cycle. If a woman is 
lucky enough to become pregnant in 
three months, the bill would be around 
$500. Derry Rock’s fee is $75 an 
insemination, while Boston Hospital for 
Women charges $60. Health-insurance 
plans do not cover AID, and, as Mary 
Foster puts it, ‘“you need a good salary to 
do it.” The Fosters have already spent 
$1000, but this still is less than the cost of 
adoption. 

The doctors interviewed said they used 
fresh donations for inseminations, but in 
smaller towns — where donors may be 
more difficult to find — frozen semen is 
often employed. ‘‘Freezing is more con- 
venient, but frozen sperm generally loses 
its effectiveness,’ says Taymor. “Still, 
it’s very complicated to get fresh sperm. I 
spend a lot of time on the telephone.” 
Menning notes that one Boston gyne- 
cologist mixes husband and donor se- 
men, and she is critical of this practice. 
“It feeds into the couple’s denial,” she 
says. ‘For a physician to attempt to reas- 
sure the couple that ‘maybe it’s really 
yours’ is medical hogwash.” She claims 
that another local doctor (who has re- 
tired) would mandate that the couple go 
home and make love immediately after 
insemination. “That showed the doctor 
was uncomfortable with the whole 
thing,”’ she says. ‘This has a negative ef- 
fect on the couple. They have got to ac- 
cept it.” 


Ay ccesanc is a major consideration 


for the AID couple and, unlike the 
Fosters; many have serious hesitations 
about having a child that at least partly 
will have the genetic makeup of a strang- 
er. ‘There has to be a philosophical ac- 
ceptance about receiving another man’s 
semen,’ says Menning. ‘‘Something 
‘sacred’ is being violated, even in couples 
who have had sexual relations outside of 
marriage.’ Sokolik emphasizes the anti- 
septic nature of the artificial-insemina- 
tion process. ‘‘It is the antithesis of mak- 
ing love for the purpose of having a 
baby,’’ she says. ‘Most women realize 
this the first time around.” Another 
problem, according to Sokolik, is that the 
couple often has the sense of being out of 
control of one of the most important de- 
cisions of their life. Then, too, there is the 
possible sadness at the husband’s not 
being the child’s genetic father. ‘The first 
response to male sterility is the mourn- 
ing of an unborn, biological child,’’ says 
Sokolik. ‘It is a blow to the man’s self- 
image, to his masculinity.’ In Sokolik’s 
experience, it usually takes about six 
months after the diagnosis of male steril- 
ity before a couple are psychologically 
ready to consider AID. 

Couples who have been together for a 
long time seem to have an easier time cop- 








ing with any stress in AID. Couples who 
have been together for a while often have 
good channels of communication and are 
less concerned about rejection because of 
sterility. They are less crisis-ridden than 
other couples, for whom this might be a 
first crisis.’’ A Saturday Evening Post 
article recently stated that divorce statis- 
tics for AID couples is approximately 
one-eighth that of the general popula- 
tion. ‘This makes a whole lot of sense,”’ 
says Sokolik. ‘In many cases a diagnosis 
of sterility is a test of a marriage. If you 
can make it through that, your chance of 
staying together is greater.” 

Another source of anxiety is the ques- 
tion of what the child will look like, 
whether family and friends will be able to 
tell that he or she is not their natural 
child. Like most clinics, Boston Hospital 
for Women matches donor and father as 
to race, blood type, stature, and hair and 
eye color. Sokolik observes that ‘with the 
advent of Roots, the donor’s heritage has 
become more important,” but beyond the 
aforementioned matchups, the clinic still 
is reluctant to match the donar’s ethnic or 
religious background with that of the 
father. ‘‘We just don’t have a list of a 
hundred different donors to choose 
from,’’ says Schiff. Taymor is more flex- 
ible about ethnic-religious matching, and 
Nun says his clinic “honors” such re- 
quests. But demands for semen from 
Irish, Jewish, or Japanese donors are not 
the rule. And Bill Foster adds, ““Who 
cares about the donor's religion any- 
way?” Observes Nun, “Many people 
don’t really care. They just want a 
healthy child and a healthy donor.” 


OF iiss how healthy donors are is 
one of the controversies surrounding arti- 
ficial insemination. Donors are mostly 
medical students or interns, chosen at 
least partly for convenience. It is as- 
sumed that they will be in good health, of 
above-average intelligence, and will be 
informed about their family illnesses and 
the possibility of passing on genetic dis- 
ease. ‘If anyone in the family knows that 
some aunt has diabetes, we assume it will 
be a medical student or an intern,” says 
Schiff. 

Despite these assumptions, there is 
simply no general procedure to screen po- 
tential donors in order to guard against 
transmission of genetic diseases. All the 
doctors I interviewed take oral histories, 
which rely on the donors’ honesty. In 
some cases they do a physical examina- 
tion. However, none does a chromo- 
somal analysis. Schiff contends that such 
an analysis would cost about-$250 a do- 
nor, an expense that would have to be 
passed on to the AID couple. He also be- 
lieves it is unnecessary. “If a person is 
healthy and has a high sperm count, there 
is a remote chance of chromosomal ab- 
normality.’’ Taymor “goes on faith’ with 
his donors. ‘‘We go into it as thoroughly 
as women do when they. get married,”’ he 
says. And Nun insists, ‘“No child from 
Derry Rock that I know of has ever been 
born with a genetic defect.”’ 

Another criticism of the self-regulat- 
ing donor system is that individual do- 
nors could, like sheiks, ‘‘father’’ a large 
number of children, increasing the 
possibility of later incest between half- 
siblings. Schiff maintains that his do- 
nors rarely account for more than six 
pregnancies, and he notes that the preg- 
nancy rate during a given cycle is 15 per- 
cent. ‘Donors are a transient popula-. 
tion,’ he emphasizes. According to 
Schiff, Boston Hospital for Women uses 
the same donor up to 10 times a month 
(during some months, however, the fig- 
ure is much less) for a maximum of one to 
two years. Derry Rock claims to be even 
more cautious, using the same donor to 
inseminate two or three women a month 
for a period of no more than two years. 
Taymor, who calls the inbreeding con- 
troversy ‘‘a tempest in a tea pot,” says he 
uses his donors once or twice a month for 
a period of two years. Many argue, how- 
ever, that in towns with a small donor 
population, the possibility of inbreeding 
increases significantly. Although one sur- 
vey did conclude that a half-sibling mat- 
ing would occur every 100 years as a re- 
sult of artificial insemination, ‘the New 
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England Journal article warns, ‘A single 
donor may make a large contribution to a 
local ethnic community. Intermarriage 
within such a community would result in 
increased inbreeding due to artificial 
insemination. In fact, several half-sib 
matings have nearly occurred already, 
and our data further suggest that in- 
breeding may be more frequent than ex- 
pected.” 


Cnc. generally offer donors about 
$20 to $30 for each specimen of semen 
(each ejaculation, as one might suppose, 
is acquired through masturbating). And 
money is the only acceptable motive. ‘If a 
donor says, ‘I’m handsome and I want the 
world to see more of me’ or something 
like that, he’s out,”’ says Nun, who claims 
that his clinic selects only 10 percent of 
those who wish to become donors. But 
despite the modestly lucrative possibil- 
ities of part-time sperm-selling, it is a 
sideline avocation that requires a certain 
detachment. Bob McAndrew (his real 
name cannot be revealed because of the 
rules of confidentiality of the donor-pa- 
tient relationship) has been selling sperm 
to Derry Rock six or seven times a month 
for the last eight months. A graduate stu- 
dent in education, he originally saw this 
as a quick way to make money, obviat- 
ing the need for a part-time job. ‘I have a 
businesslike approach,” he says. “I take 
it seriously and view it as a commitment. 
If I say I will show up, I will always show 
up. I make sure not to have sex for a cou- 
ple of days before, in order to increase my 
sperm count.” 

When he first began, he joked about 
the subject with friends and rarely 
thought that he might be fathering chil- 
dren whom he would never see. ‘‘I felt to- 
tally detached,” he recalls. ‘But recently I 
began to think more about it — maybe be- 
cause some of those children will be born 
soon. I definitely have no interest in at- 
tempting to find out the mother, and I ac- 
cept the fact I’ll never know. Realistical- 
ly, other than the genetic connection, my 
input into the process is so small that I 
feel the husband of the mother is cer- 
tainly much more the father than I am. 
But still, knowing that I’ve fathered chil- 
dren and have no way of knowing who 
they are brings a certain sense of aliena- 
tion.”’ 

McAndrew receives notes from Derry 
Rock that read simply, ‘How is such and 
such a date? Let us know,” with the 
phone number of the clinic on the bot- 
tom of the card. This cryptic manner, he 
speculates, “is probably their attempt to 
divorce the donor from the procedure and 
make it as impersonal and unemotional as 
possible.’’ How many children does Mc- 
Andrew think he, has technically fath- 
ered? ‘‘I would suspect not more than 
four,”’ he says. 


I, her nationally syndicated column, 
Ellen Goodman was recently critical of 
sperm donors, accusing them of 
“reproduction without responsibility.” 
However, Goodman’s arguments failed to 
sway doctors who practice AID, virtually 
all of whom consider donor anonymity to 
be crucial to the process. ‘‘The success of 
insemination is in the secrecy and 
anonymity,” says Taymor. ‘Any interest 
in the child by the donor is counter- 
productive and would destroy the treat- 
ment. It’s a perverted idea.’’ 

In the absence of legal or professional 
guidelines, individual physicians usually 
make information about the donor's iden- 
tity unobtainable — sometimes even to 
the doctors who actually perform the in- 
semination. By using the semen of a 
different donor for each insemination of 
the same woman during her 72-hour 
ovulation period, Taymor makes it im- 
possible to know who the genetic father 
was. “If a woman gets pregnant, I can’t 
tell which donor was responsible,” he 
says. But this method also makes it more 
difficult to keep check on a donor who 
might have been responsible for transmit- 
ting a genetic disease. Boston Hospital for 
Women uses the same donor’s semen for 
the same woman whenver possible, and 
keeps coded records of donors’ identities 


in a special locked;area, No:notice,of.the | 
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donor appears on the patient's record, 
and the coded list itself is thrown away 
after a few years. ‘The reason we hold on 
to this list for a while is to have the names 
of the donors in case a genetic disease is 
discovered, and to make sure one donor is 
not producing too many children,” says 
Schiff. 

George Annas, a professor of law and 
medicine at Boston University Medical 
School, advises hospitals to keep donor 
records for 10 years and then destroy 
them. ‘By then any genetic defects will 
have shown up in the children, the statute 
of limitations on medical-malpractice 
claims will have passed and, at that age, a 
child couldn’t go try and find the genetic 
father,’ he says. 

Medical secrecy about donor identity 
seems to extend to reticence about public 
discussion of the procedure altogether. 
While Schiff, for instance, believes it is 
acceptable for doctors to talk about AID, 
he feels it is unwise for individual couples 
to be open about being AID parents. 
“Parents who tell their children about it 
often have tremendous regret later on,” 
he says. He emphasizes that AID should 
not be kept quiet because ‘‘it is weird or 
stigmatized,’ but he asks, ‘‘What good is 
it for the child to know?” In fact, Schiff 
sometimes suggests that couples don’t tell 
even their obstetrician. He fears that the 
obstetrician will write the information in 
his notes, then the doctor’s secretary will 
type it up, and eventually the confidence 
could be broken. ‘‘More people have 
access to your medical record than you 
know,” says Schiff. “Although I’m not 
proposing that people lie, they shouldn't 
go blurting it out,’’ Schiff’s main objec- 
tion to do-it-yourself inseminations like 
Bobbi and Lyn’s is that donor anonymity 
is sacrificed. Even if the donor is a friend 
or relative, he says, ‘funny things 
happen to people, no matter how good 
the relationship.’ Schiff would make an 
exception if the husband in fact has a 
genetic disease: “You would want to tell 
the child that he is ‘inseminated’ so he 
doesn’t worry about (having) a disease 
that he has no possibility of transmit- 
ting.” 

Some parents and social workers hold a 
different view. Although the large ma- 
jority of AID couples keep it secret, can- 
dor becomes an issue for many others. 
The Fosters told their parents and close 
friends and found everyone “very accept- 
ing.’’ They would also tell the child ‘‘at 
the right time. You can’t explain it to a 
five-year-old.’ But Mary has been reluc- 
tant to tell the people she works with and, 
when she has to leave work for an in- 
semination, she says she is going ‘‘for a 
treatment.” Sokolik believes that whether 
to tell the child ‘‘depends on the comfort 
level of the couple. If couples have a 
clear-cut feeling, if it is a family secret, 
the child may be able to pick up on the 
subtle clues, and maybe it would be best 
to tell. But, on the other hand, unlike 
adoption, AID is just too abstract a con- 
cept for most children to understand until 
they are in their teens. Telling at any time 
could complicate things. In that sense it 
may not be a good idea.” 

For her part, Menning thinks it is 
politically important for AID parents not 
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to be covert about the subject. ‘‘’The more 
people who talk about it the better,’’ she 
says. “And it is my hunch that there will 
be more candor and more people 
talking.’’ Menning, who is herself infer- 
tile and the mother of three adopted 
children, sees her support groups as part 
of an opening up of the subject. She tries 
to have one AID couple in each 
infertility support group. ‘In this situa- 
tion they can bounce their ‘telling’ off on 
others,’’ she says. ‘‘Couples often feel 
alone and isolated and it’s good for them 
to talk with someone else and to know 
their secret is safe.”’ 


Mix questions about artificial 


insemination lead to legal ones, yet very 
few of the controversies surrounding the 
subject have been dealt with in legislation 
and litigation. Massachusetts law, for in- 
stance, makes no mention of AID what- 
soever. However, 14 states (Alaska, 
Arkansas, California, Florida, Georgia, 
Kansas, Louisiana, New York, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, 
Virginia and Washington) have enacted 
laws that to varying degrees protect the 
rights of children so conceived. The 
Georgia statute says that ‘‘all children 
born within wedlock ... who have been 
conceived by means of artificial in- 
semination are irrebuttably presumed 
legitimate if both husband and wife con- 
sent in writing.” 

The most precedent-setting legal cases 
thus far have dealt with thé rights and 
responsibilities of the male parent, the 
non-genetic or AID father. In the 1968 
People v. Sorenson decision, the Califor- 
nia Supreme Court ruled that a husband 
who consented to his wife’s artificial in- 
semination was liable for support of the 
child after the couple’s separation. In a 
1973 case called In re Adoption of 
Anonymous, a New York Superior Court 
considered whether an AID father — then 
divorced from his first wife — had the 
right to block the adoption of the AID 
child by the wife’s second husband. The 
second husband petitioned the court to 
allow him to adopt the child, but the AID 
father refused consent. The petitioner 
contended that such consent was not 
necessary because the child was con- 
ceived by artificial insemination and 
therefore the former husband was not in 
fact the father of the child. Relying heavi- 
ly on the Sorenson decision, the court 
ruled that the AID father’s consent was 
needed for the adoption. “A child born of 
a consensual AID during a valid marriage 
is a legitimate child entitled to the rights 
and privileges of a naturally conceived 
child of the same marriage,’ said the 
court. . 

The status of an unmarried AID 
mother and a known donor was the sub- 
ject of one of the more curious legal 
challenges involving artificial insemina- 
tion. A donor brought a 1977 case in the 
Cumberland County, New Jersey, 
domestic-relations court in order to ob- 
tain visitation rights to a child born of the 
woman conceived with his sperm. In the 
case in question, the mother and ‘donor 
had been seeing each other for some time 
and had been contemplating marriage. 


The woman wanted to have a child but 
she did not want to have sexual inter- 
course before marriage. So the man 
agreed to provide the semen and, after 
several months of attempts (he was in the 
next room at all times), she conceived. 
Since the mother was unmarried and 
because the two at one time had had a 
“dating” relationship (they were not, 
however, on close terms when the case 
was brought to court), the judge ruled 
that the donor was the natural father and 
entitled to visitation rights. The couple 
‘had a long-standing dating relationship 
and he fully intended to assume the 
responsibilities of parenthood,” said the 
judge. ‘In this situation a man wants to 
take upon himself the responsibility of 
being a father to a child he is responsible 
for helping to conceive ... . The court 
will not deny him the privileges of 


fatherhood.”’ 


N, legislatures have passed laws and 


few, if any, courts have ruled on the 
legality of single women or lesbian 
mothers’ having children by AID. But it 
would be interesting to see how a court 
would rule if Lyn Loftin’s brother 
brought a case similar to the New Jersey 
one against her and Bobbi. In the New 
Jersey decision the judge ruled, “If an un- 
married woman conceives a child through 
artificial insemination from the semen 
from a known man, that man cannot be 
considered to be less a father because he is 
not married to a woman.” This language 
can hardly sound too promising to 
lesbians or single women, refused by the 
establishment, who are attempting to bear 
and bring up children without men (or 
having sexual relations with them). 
Boston feminist lawyer Katherine Trian- 
tafillou is troubled that legislatures or 
courts might get involved in this area. 


‘Women have been having children* 


without men for years and they have 
been punished for it the more they 
diverge from the patriarchal, nuclear 
model,’’ she maintains. ‘“Now that 
women are being more open about it, I 
worry that the courts will step in ‘to 
determine women’s rights’ by dictating 
when, how, and with whom women will 
have children.’’ 

Still, there are those who see nothing to 
get excited about. ‘I’m surprised at the 
sudden rash of publicity,’’ says Taymor. 
“This has been an accepted medical 
procedure for 30 to 40 years. It’s so dull 
and routine. I’m surprised anyone wants 
to publish anything about it.’ Such an at- 
titude notwithstanding, and despite the 
clear need for greater legal and medical 
safeguards, AID at the very least offers 
realistic hope to couples where the man is 
infertile and who wish not to be childless, 
who feel no conflicts about artificial in- 
semination, and who might have begun 
to think they had no alternatives left. As 
Menning puts it, “The genetic material 
comes from someone else, that’s true, but 
the parenting comes from the parents. 
The AID father can go to childbirth 
classes; he'll nurture and care for the 
child. It’s amazing how often the children 
look like their non-genetic fathers. For 
many couples, it’s a wonderful thing.’ e 
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The Royal Rooters: Fenway’s most aggressive fans 


Soxology 


Fan fare and Fenway lore 














The D’‘Angelo twins: somehow they've recovered from the Hawk’s trade 


by D.C. Denison 


I. Red Sox front office received a 
phone call from Cooperstown a few 
weeks ago. It seems the Baseball Hall of 
Fame is thinking of honoring the great- 
est baseball fans of all time, and was look- 
ing for some suggestions and maybe a 
few nominees. 

Well, let’s see: there’s Bernard “Dick” 
Casey, an 85-year-old fan of almost 70 
years’ standing, who watches every home 
game from his box on the first-base line 
and who recently attended his 41st spring 
training. The Sox haven’t won it all since 
he was 24 years old, although they have 
come heartbreakingly close a few times. 
Yet Casey still insists that most fans ‘‘get 
discouraged too easily.’’ There’s also 
Ellery Clark, a peppery New Englander 
with a delivery like, well, like the Pep- 
peridge Farm man’s. He has written three 
scholarly books on the Red Sox (one 
clever bookseller shelves them in the 
‘Religion’ section) and firmly believes 
that one of the obligations of a true Red 
Sox fan is “the propagation of the 
species.’ The late, great Lollie Hopkins 
also comes to mind. For more than 30 
years, from the Depression through the 
Williams years and into the Yaz ones, she 
commuted from Providence, Rhode 
Island, for every home game. During 


batting practice, she could always be‘ 


found on the field, giving taffy kisses to 
her favorite players. 

Then, of course, there is the BoSox 
Club, a group of 550 potential members 
of the Fans’ Hall of Fame, who get to- 
gether for lunch at Anthony’s Pier 4 10 
times a year to talk ERAs, RBIs and on- 
base percentages and listen to visiting 
players and coaches discuss the game. 
(‘The Red Sox get more people for a 
weekday lunch,’’ Yankee manager Bob 
Lemon once remarked, ‘‘than the Oak- 
land A’s get for a ballgame.) As one 
might expect, they listen very attentive- 
ly. Last week, for example, when a young 
pitcher for the visiting Chicago White 
Sox began to talk about Fenway’s left- 
field wall, the ‘‘green monster,”’ and re- 
ferred in passing to “that great (sic) 
throw Foster made in the °75- Series to 
home plate to get ... uh ... I don’t 
remember ...,"° the room immediately 
started to buzz as scores of fans 
simultaneously finished his sentence for 
him: “It was Denny Doyle.” 

Actually, the term ‘‘fan” doesn’t real- 
ly do these types justice. More ap- 
propriate would be something with a ring 
of dedication, even professionalism: 
something like Soxologist. Come to think 
of it, maybe a handful of nominations for 
baseball’s greatest fan isn’t such a good 
idea after all. These Soxologists need 
more than a plaque on a wall some- 
where; they need their own museum. 

cm * * 


oa there has to be historical 


background for this sort of behavior. In 
the case of what baseball scribes call the 
‘Fenway Faithful,’’ passionate fans have 
been there since the beginning. The most 
notorious group of early fans was the 
Royal Rooters, who enthusiastically sup- 
ported the Sox through their first two 
decades. The leader of this group was a 
stout saloonkeeper, ‘‘Nuf Ced’’ 
McGreevey, so named because when- 
ever there was an argument in his place 
(on baseball or anything else) he would 
call out ’ ‘nough said”’ and it would end. 
‘The saloon was called the Home Plate 
Cafe,’’ recalls Bill Gavins, a 63-year-old 
fan who grew up across the street from 
Fenway’s predecessor, the Huntington 
Avenue Grounds. “‘I was too young to go 
in much, but I do remember that it was 
set up like a baseball field. There were 
two side doors, for example — one was 
called first and the other third.” 
Dedicated as they are, the current 
BoSox Club members could probably 
have learned a few lessons from the Royal 
Rooters. ‘‘They used to stage huge 
parades to lead the team to the train for 
the big games out of town,”’ Dick Casey 
remembers. Apparently, their showboat- 
ing didn’t end with the parades, either; 
they made sure that their support was 
always visible. For one thing, they al- 
ways sat on the field, in a roped-off sec- 
tion of the outfield, and sometimes they 
brought their own band. They certainly 
never lacked assertiveness. Once, when 
they felt they had been unjustly denied 
seats for an important game, they 
marched onto the field and held up the 
game until they were accommodated. 
And during baseball's first World Series, 
between the Pittsburgh Pirates and the 
team then called the Boston Pilgrims, they 
were even more conspicuous. In fact, one 
of the Pittsburgh players, Tommy Leach, 
has said (in the book The Glory of Their 
Times), ‘‘I think those Boston fans 
actually won that Series for the Red Sox 











.... The fans were part of the game in 
those days. They'd pour right out onto 
the field and argue with the players and 
the umpires. Was sort of hard to keep the 
game going sometimes, to say the least.’’ 
As Leach recalls, it was the Royal 
Rooters’ theme song, Tessie, that 
contributed most to the Pittsburghs’ un- 
doing. ‘Sort of got on your nerves after a 
while,” he said. Actually, it wasn’t the 
song itself; the original lyrics were harm- 
less enough: 
Tessie, you make me feel so badly; 
Why don’t you turn around? 
Tessie, you know I love you madly. 
Babe, my heart weighs about a pound. 
What was distracting, however, was the 
way the Royal Rooters changed the lyrics 
for the Pirates’ benefit, as when Honus 
Wagner came up to bat: 
Honus, why do you hit so badly? 
Take a back seat and sit down. 
Honus, at bat you look so sadly — 
Hey, why don’t you get out of town? 


* + * 


I. there another major-league baseball 
team that can offer its fans a small silver 
‘collectors’ spoon’’ with the team 
emblem on the handle? How about a 
piggy bank, a tie pin, a tie clasp, round 
playing cards, earrings, ashtrays, coasters 
or little red monkeys? The Red Sox 
follower can buy them all, thanks to 
Twins Enterprises. This outfit is no rela- 
tion to Rod Carew’s old mates. It’s the 
company that runs the‘stores on either 
side of Fenway Park and supplies many 
of the vendors who haunt the park’s 
environs, and it stocks more _ baseball 
paraphernalia than almost any other out- 
let in the country. The twins behind 
Twins Enterprises, Arthur and Henry 
D’Angelo, both 53, have been in the busi- 
ness of hawking things around Fenway 
Park since 1938, when they arrived in 
Boston from Italy with their mother. 
Since that time, they have built up quite 
a collection. 

“Actually, the so-called novelty items 
don’t sell as well these days,” says Bob 
D’Angelo, Arthur's son. ‘“Today people 
are more into hats and shirts. They 
identify with the players more. A few 
years ago, you would never catch a wom- 
an in a baseball hat — now they all wear 
them. The market for Red Sox good-luck 
rabbit feet has gone way down.” 

What about the demand? ‘That 
depends on how well the team is doing,”’ 
he says. ‘‘When they're up, everybody 
wants souvenirs; when they are down, 
forget it. But over the last few years, on 
the average, I’d say we've gone up.” 

Selling souvenirs to Red Sox fans 
sounds like an idea that could never go 
wrong. But according to Bob D’Angelo, 
there are setbacks. ‘The worst thing is 
when a player is traded, especially a 
popular player, and we're left with all the 
merchandise. Hawk Harrelson, Doug 
Griffin, Bill Lee — we've got to eat all that 
stuff.’ Take the well-remembered case of 
Clyde Vollmer, who was especially hot in 
the late innings during the early part of 
the 1951 season. Twins Enterprises 
invested thousands of dollars in ‘‘Dutch 
the Clutch’’ merchandise, all of which 
came out the day the Vollmer bat went 
silent. That was bad, but the Harrelson 
trade was worse. ‘‘We had tons of Hawk 
stuff,’’ according to Bob D’Angelo. ‘‘We 
even had Hawk medallions. When he 
went to Cleveland we were stuck with all 
of it. That’s part of the business, I sup- 
pose. But we give a lot of stuff to charity, 
and it seems that for a lot of years we 
were giving away Hawk medallions.” 

* + * 


A passion for the Red Sox is hard to 


shake. At least that’s the conclusion that 
can be drawn from talking to the Red Sox 
fans who band together in foreign climes 
to follow their team. In New York City, 
for example, there are the BLOHARDS. 
“It stands for Benevolent Loyal Order of 
Honorable Ancient Red Sox Diehard 
Sufferers,” club president Jim Powers 
explains. ‘‘There are about 225 of us at 
present, and we get together whenever 
the Red Sox come to town. Also, we rent 
a bus every year and go to opening day at 
Fenway.” 

The isolation of the BLOHARDS was 
lessened a bit recently when a Manhat- 
tan cable-TV station began carrying Red 
Sox games, but Powers says out-of-town 
fans still have many obstacles to over- 
come. “One of the problems is that so far 
cable is not available in many of the 
suburbs, so that some people have had 
TVs installed in their offices and they 
stay there at night instead of going home. 
And then there’s the case of one mem- 
ber, who lives in Norwalk, who does go 
home, but after dinner goes out and sits 
Continued on page 11 
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Tasting, tasting 


Wine as a participatory sport 


by Harvey Finkel 


' ia tastings consist entirely of 


redeeming features. One learns; one so- 
cializes; one is tipped off; and one enjoys 
the vinous pleasures in good company, in 
good humor. In short, tastings are 
eminently relaxing and great fun. 

Tastings may be very serious, stu- 
dious affairs, even confrontations be- 
tween rival camps — French white 
Burgundy and California Chardonnay, 
for example. Or they may be casual 
divertissements. If they’re serious, the 
identities of the wines are best concealed 
(aluminum foil is convenient), for it is 
only at such “‘blind,’’ well-controlled tast- 
ings that the influence of all sorts of 
prejudices can be avoided. Aside from 
pure pleasure, perhaps the most com- 
mon goal of tastings is guidance in buy- 
ing. Intriguing, too, are comparisons of 
neighboring vineyards in a given vintage 
(“horizontal tasting’), or of the same 
vineyard over a span of vintages 
(vertical tasting’), or of the same group 
of wines over a period of time to monitor 
their development (which can combine 
features of both). 

It is best to keep the format fairly tight 
— that is, be sure the wines are related — 
so that some meaningful information 
may be gained from the comparisons. It is 
difficult to taste large groups of spark- 
ling wines, fortified wines or dessert 
wines. I often end a tasting of dry wines 
with one that is sweet. Crusty bread and 
an array of cheeses matched to the wines 
will enhance the tasting, and the cheeses 
often equal the wines in interest and de- 
light. But to keep your palate sharp, taste 
the wines before the cheeses. 

I have attended or constructed a lot of 
tastings during the past few months, no 
onerous duty. I calculate that there have 
been 80 or so tastings and more than 1100 
wines sampled since September. Many of 
these were private affairs, at my home or 
the homes of friends. But a number were 
open to the public, and, being well-run, 
are worth knowing about. Some were put 
on by one division or another of the trade 
— winemaker, importer or, retailer. You 
already have participated in the tastings 
I’ve done especially for these columns; I 


thought you'd like to share in some of the 


others. 


+ * + 
Les Amis‘du Vin is a friendly and non- 


exclusive organization that conducts 
monthly tastings and an annual gala din- 
ner under the benevolent tutelage of 
Myron Norman, of Brookline’s Harvard 
Wine and Liquor Company, and of My- 
ron’s brother, Robert, and wife, Grace 
(for information call 277-9000). The 
speakers vary from local mavens to 
internationally renowned authorities. 
Three of this year’s tastings spring to 
mind. 

With the vivacious Marimar Torres 
presiding, the season opened in 
September with a tasting of the red and 
white wines of Bodega Torres from the 
Panades region of Spain. These are very 
well-made wines, mostly priced between 
$2.50 and $3.50. Of the whites, I partic- 
ularly liked the Gran Vina Sol 1975. I was 
surprised that a wine of this delicacy 
could be made in a sunny and hot south- 
ern region. The red Gran Sangre de Toro 
1975 was another good buy. 

In late March, the British came to Les 
Amis du Vin, in the redoubtable person- 
ages of Serena Sutcliffe and David 
Peppercorn, a couple of Masters of Wine 
(a prestigious, exclusive and hard-earned 
title in the British wine trade), to lead a 
tasting procession of red Bordeaux 
vintages from 1970 through 1976 — a 
very tasty, informative, entertaining and, 
finally, bibulous evening. The speakers 
and the wines pretty well confirmed what 
we've been hearing and tasting: 

— 1970: a great vintage, full of fruit, 
just beginning to show its stuff; 

— 1971: nearly as good, but a bit light- 
er and progressing much more rapidly; 

— 1972: a relatively mean, acid vintage 
without charm, though there are well- 
priced exceptions; 

— 1973: light and charming, for cur- 
rent drinking; will be forgotten before 
long; 

— 1974: similar to ‘73, with a little less 
charm and a little more substance; 

— 1975: one of the great ones; now 
hard and young, but even so it shows ele- 
gance, balance, and hints of underlying 
fruit; will take a long time to mature; and 

— 1976: relatively soft and lush, to 
develop sooner than ‘75 and provide good 
drinking while we're waiting; many suc- 
cesses. 

The most recent Les Amis affair was an 
orchestration of Ports, composed by Nor- 
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man, under the baton of charming old 
maestro Harry Waugh. The assemblage 
sipped the whole range of Port types: 
virile, young Ruby Port; delicate, mel- 
low Tawny Port; Late-Bottled Port; Port 
of the Vintage; and a half-dozen power- 
ful and complex Vintage Ports. Lovely. 
oe * * 


Pn escalation is forcing a search for 
alternatives to the classic, mostly French, 
wines we’ve been brought up on. Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, California and perhaps 
South America are likely to provide an 
increasing proportion of affordable 
potables. In November, the energetic 
George Hark, late of Eliot’s Macys in 
West Roxbury, now at Wine Specialties 
in Stoughton (for information, call 828- 
3988), was impresario for a large tasting 
of Italian wines, moderated with erudi- 
tion by the spirited Contessa Diana 
Masieri. The general level of quality was 
high. I liked the Rosso Conero 1975 and 
Cabernet del Trentino 1975 of Tribuno 
(both about $3), and especially the Riser- 
va Ducale Gold Label Chianti Classico 
1967 of Ruffino ($8.30). 


* * * 


S os years ago the Winecellar of 
Silene, in Waltham (for information call 
890-2121), established two series of eve- 
ning tastings, one designed for begin- 
ners, the other for folks with some expe- 
rience. These are carefully planned, and it 
shows. In April, I attended a set of tast- 
ings of German wines of the 1975 and 
1976 vintages conducted by Marvin Lu- 
bin, a gentle, jolly German-wine scholar 


who readily communicated his love for 
the subject. German wines of decent 
vintages are, of course, always delicious, 
even in their infancy. They mature and 
develop nicely over the years, modulat- 
ing sweetness, mellowing, and gaining 
complexity and elegance. The vintage of 
1975 is a fine one. The wines are show- 
ing very well now, though the best have 
plenty of time yet. The wines of ‘76, on 
the other hand, tasting so well now, will 
reward patience. This is surely one of the 
greatest vintages of our lifetime — wait 
for it to peak. The ‘76s of the Saar, Ruwer 
and Rheingau are particularly success- 
ful; those of the famous Middle Mosel 
often lack sufficient acid, and thus are 
flabbier, duller and likely shorter-lived 
than they ought to be. 


* * * 


F.... time to time, the Martignetti fam- 
ily will sponsor the visit of a talented 
winemaker and a tasting of his wares. In 
December, Alain Querre, proprietor of 
Chateau Mombousquet, a well-known 
St.-Emilion vineyard, accompanied some 
of his wines to the Thomas Paine Room at 
the Hyatt, a favorite wining spot of late. 
While there was plenty of interest in the 
glasses, it seemed to me Querre himself 
commanded the most attention. Neither 
defensive nor an overseller, he seemed a 
candid, unpretentious, thoroughly 
knowledgeable wineman ready to share 
his experience. 

Same place, same sponsor in Feb- 
ruary: Johannes Karst, a leading wine- 
maker from the Rheinpfalz, visited and 
joined in a tasting mostly of his wines. It 

Continued on page 11 
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YOU CAN PLAY GUITAR! 


Steve Widman teaches beginning 
guitarists to enjoy their music. 


Basic guitar lessons are available 
in Folk, Blues, Pop, Country, and Rock. 


CALL STEVE AT 266-9531 
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PLATFORM 


BEDS 
Starting at $119 
$159 includes 4” mattress 
with cover and 2 pillows. 
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matching shelves always available! 
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MAHOGANY 
& OAK 
PLATFORM BEDS 


Full selection of wood stains 
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Aum Meee we wb Csrae 


Sit down. 


Our price hasnt gone up. 


4 for $99 


$30 each 


The classic white sum- 

mer chair. At the same 
incredible price for the 

last three years. (Don't 

count on 1980!) Made in Italy of 
strong but lightweight steel wire 
with a heavy coating of easy-to- 
clean polyvinyl chloride. Fully 


BOSTON 


weatherproof and they 
stack for storage. 
What's more there's a 
full collection of match- 


ing seating. plus stacking and dining 
tables. Full seat and back cushions 
covered in green or yellow cotton duck 
to fit chairs are also available. 





Clearance Store 
57 Smith Place 


1050 Mass. Ave 
Bet. Harv.°& Cent. Sqs 
Cambridge, Mass 


(617) 876-9754 (617) 876-3087 


Cambridge. Mass 


177 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace 
Boston, Mass 
(617) 742-5275 
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SURVIVAL 


Mainly on the planes 


Untangling airfare confusion 


by Elaine Pappas 


S hopping for the cheapest airfare used 
to be easy. To begin with, there wasn’t 
much choice. Airlines flying the same 
routes generally charged the same rates. 
And the rate structure itself was pretty 
simple. There was first class, coach, an 
occasional excursion and (for the more 
daring) charters. 

But all that has changed. Discount fever 
has hit; the once friendly skies are now 
filled with Super Savers, Freedom Fares, 
APEX, budget fares and standbys, to 
name a few. Each fare has its own 
conditions, and some offer discounts as 
high as 60 percent. 

What’s happening is simple: the 
airlines are battling for your business 
(they’re even competing directly with — 
and sometimes undercutting — the 
charter companies). And the 
government's recent move to deregulate 
the industry has provided them with a 
powerful weapon— discount fares. 

About a year ago, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board (CAB), which 
regulates the airlines’ services, began to 
loosen its restrictions on fares and routes. 
The point was to promote price 
competition in hopes of lowering fares 
and forcing the airlines to run more 
efficiently (according to the CAB, five 
years ago most flights took off with only 
half their seats filled). 

Under the new plan (the Deregulation 
Act of 1978), individual airlines can set 
their own fares — can, in most cases, raise 
them as much as five percent a year or 
reduce them as much as 50 percent a year 
without CAB approval. (Before, fares 
were usually based on mileage and airport 
fees, so airlines flying the same routes 
generally charged the same rates.) They 
can also add one new route a year over 
the next two years. (Before, the CAB 
rarely allowed changes on major routes.) 
Finally, they can abandon unprofitable 
routes as long as they give the CAB 
notice. 

The CAB is scheduled to close up shop 
by 1985, and the government is hoping 
that healthy competition will keep the 
industry in check. And so far, all this 
new-found freedom has created an airfare 
war. Airlines came out with a wide 
variety of discounts to attract new 
business and fill empty seats, especially 
during off-peak periods. Although these 
discounts are saving consumers money 
(some $2.5 billion last year, according to 
the CAB), — they’re also creating a lot of 
confusion. With so many new fares to 
choose from, and new ones popping up 
every day, it’s harder to figure out which 
best suits your needs and offers the 
cheapest price. 

According to Tom Jabaily, director of 
the New England chapter of the 
American Society of Travel Agents, even 
travel agents are having a hard time. 
Most are working long hours to keep up 
to date, and consumers are flocking to 
them by the dozens for help in unraveling 
this tangle of fares. “It’s become more 
like a supermarket,”’ Jabaily said. ‘‘Each 
airline has its own fares and discounts, 
and the problem is there are new fares 
and new rules every day.” 

And that’s why it takes longer for a 
travel agent or airline reservation clerk to 
help you — there’s so much more to 
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Table A 


Freedom Fare 


Super Saver 





Minimum stay 


Maximum stay 





I Name wane” ae 


get on a particular flight. © 





Until first 
Saturday or Sunday 
after departure 


45 days 


7 days 


60 days. 





Abicwciibin dasialie. 

3 It works this way: Te the ne wht ek ou wan ter sd ake ies 
before departure, the airline gives you the exact date and time. Repeat for your return. 

4 Tickets are offered on a first-come, first-served basis up to three hours before a flight. You - 
can buy a standby ticket farther in advance, but it'll be “open-dated.”” No guarantee you'll 





explain and so many more questions to 
answer. In fact, that may be why it’s 
harder to get through to the airlines by 
phone these days. Richard Pollack, a 
spokesman for the CAB, said he recently 
spent four days trying to get through to 
Northwest Airlines to book a flight — and 
failed. He ended up calling the line’s Los 
Angeles office at 6:30 a.m. to get some 
help. 

So if you haven’t made your vacation 
plans yet, you'd better get moving. A 
closer look at what’s being offered — 
including a primer on the discount 
language — might help. 


I he rule of thumb on discounts is the 
more restrictions on the fare, the cheaper 
the price. How much you can save will 
depend on such conditions as where 
you're going, when you plan to leave, 
how long you’re going to stay and how 
flexible your schedule is. Remember: 


prices and restrictions will vary from one ~ 


airline to another so shopping is 
extremely important. 

If you're planning to travel within the 
US, there are two discounts you should 
become familiar with. These are Freedom 
Fares (sometimes called Discover 
America) and Super Savers. Of the two, 
Super Savers will save you more money, 
but they also require that you purchase 
your ticket further in advance. The 


breakdown in Table A should give you 
some idea of what the restrictions on 
these fares are like, although they may 


“vary among airlines. 


Say, for example, you’re planning a 
trip from Boston to Miami this month. 
The first-class round-trip fare might be 
about $332, coach, $276; Freedom Fare, 
$207 to $235; and Super Saver, $138 to 
$193. (These are average rates; they may 
change.) 

International travel is a bit more 
complicated. Here, there are basically 
four discount plans being offered: 14/60- 
day excursion, APEX, budget and 
standby. Once again, the restrictions on 
these fares may differ from airline to 
airline. But they may also vary according 
to which country you're planning to visit. 
The breakdown in Table B should give 
you a general idea of what to expect. 

Let’s say you're planning a trip from 
Boston to London this month. The fares 
might sound something like this: first 
class (round trip), about $1500; economy, 
about $750; 14/60-day excursion, about 
$665; APEX, about $450; budget and 
standby, about $310. (Again, these are 
average rates.) 

As you can see, budget,and standby 
offer the greatest savings. But unless 
your schedule is very flexible, these plans 
could lead to disaster. The problem is that 
there’s no specified. number of seats 
devoted to these discounts, so that the 





number of empty seats on a particular 
flight determines whether you'll get on. 
That's why travel on these plans during 
peak periods, like summer, is such a 
gamble. Last summer was a perfect 
example: most vacationers tried to return 
to the states around Labor Day, and the 
result was crowds of people camping out 
at airports. If you work and have to be 
back by a specific date, these flights are 
not for you, You're better off with an 
APEX fare, which may cost a bit more but 
promises you a Seat. 

And these are not the only discounts 
available. As airlines take on new routes, 
they generally offer special promotions to 
bring them to the public’s attention: 
watch the papers to keep up to date on 
what's being offered. Right now, the 
New York-LA route is very hot; a major 
fare battle has resulted in rates as low as 
$107 one way. 

If you're about to start airfare 
shopping, the CAB offers the following 
advice. 

— Plan your trip as far ahead as 
possible, and be as flexible as you can to 
qualify for the lowest available rates. 

— Call or write each airline for a copy 
of the fare summary (also available at 
most ticket offices). The summary lists 
both fares and conditions, and will 
certainly make shopping easier. 

— Find out what happens if you decide 
to switch flights or need to cancel your 
trip. Will you lose the discount? Will you 
have to pay any cancelation penalties? Is 
there a deadline for making changes 
without paying more money? Be sure you 
understand the deadlines for advance 
purchase. 

— Once a ticket is issued and paid for, 
it’s usually not affected by fare increases 
(at least not on domestic flights). But 
generally you must have the ticket to be 
guaranteed the fare — a reservation may 
not be enough. Check with the airline to 
be sure. 

— Watch the papers for new discounts 
or special promotional offers. 

— If you know a good travel agent, by 
all means use him or her. You can be 
spared a lot of work. 


W... fares so cheap these days, more 


and more people are flying, which means 
the chances of something going wrong on 
your trip are greater. Once you've gotten 
that cheap flight, it helps to know your 
rights. And according to the CAB, 
deregulation has given you more of them: 
airlines used to be told by the government 
what they had to do to settle a complaint, 
and these limitations were generally in 
the airlines’ favor. About six months ago, 
however, these restrictions were removed 
and now you have more room to 
negotiate — to do ‘‘much more 
horsetrading,’’ as one CAB spokesperson 
put it — if a problem occurs. 

And the best preparation for the 
negotiating is to get some idea of what 
you: can expect. The CAB offers the 
following advice about dealing with the 
more common problems. 


Delayed and canceled flights 
Delayed and canceled flights led the 
list of consumer complaints filed with the 
CAB last year. You see, airlines don’t 
guarantee their schedules — they can 
delay or cancel a flight without giving 
you notice. If your flight is delayed, try to 
find out why. If it’s due to weather or air- 
traffic control, then all flights at the 
airport are probably late and there’s not 
much you can do. But if it’s a mechanical 
problem with your plane, check with 
your airline about arranging another 
Continued on page 11 
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Luncheon 12-2 


Truna Restaurant 


56 Boylston Street 
Cambridge, MA. 02138 
(617) 868-5633 


Dinner Daily 6-9 
Saturday 1:30 - 10 


Fridays 6 - 10 


Beer and Wine 
Served 
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Home-style Cooking 


RESTAU?ANT 


with Natural Food 
'2720 Newbury Sr., Boston 
© 247-2475 ¢ _ 
Open Mon. thru Sat. Closed Sunday 
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Open 
24 Hours 


CHINATOWN 


KIM TOY 


Rice Plates 
Specialties 


n{=¥- 1am @ralial=ss\- me lelelem 
cocktails and take-outs 
9 Tyler St.. Boston Chinatown 
426-4338 








Best Ribs In Town 
Chicken, Steak & Fish 








Charlton’s 


Dpen ‘Dally: 4 a a= until — 
307A Herverd St., Brookline 
566-4229 


4 LING’S 
CHINESE. & MANDARIN CUISINE 
Luncheon Specials Served 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Fast Take Out Service 
Call 267-7281 
129 Jersey St., Boston 
Open 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. 
































Colleen’s 


Fallen star 





THE FAT & THE LEAN 





792 Main Street, Central Square, Cambridge; 661-1660; open for lunch from noon to 
2 p.m. Monday and Wednesday through Friday; open for dinner from 5 p.m. to 9:30 
p.m. or “when the chef gets tired” (whichever comes first); no liquor license; no credit 
cards accepted; the restaurant is on the ground floor, several steps up from the side- 


walk. 








by John David Ober 


iia appears to offer yet an- 


other example of a local Mandarin- 
Sichuan restaurant where lassitude has 
taken its toll. Once-excellent quality has 
fallen victim to impolite and indifferent 
service, variable food preparation and 
disdain for the customers, who continue 
to flock here. Still, some dishes on the 
limited menu are both out of the ordi- 
nary and skillfully cooked. Others can be 
good when the kitchen is having a good 
day, and wretched when it’s not. 

What was formerly a small dining 
room near the entryway has been trans- 
formed into a waiting room. You may be 
ensconced there for a long time, and the 
prevailing mood is not unlike that of a 
physician’s anteroom on an oversched- 
uled day. And although people are given 
a table pretty much in the order of their 
arrival (first come, first seated), this is no 
guarantee that the first seated will be the 
first served. On the second of two visits, 
we waited for 30 minutes before reach- 
ing a table and another half-hour before 
the waitress appeared. In the interim we 
noticed that three parties seated after us 
were well along in their respective meals 
by the time our water and unpleasant, 
strong tea arrived. 

The ashtray in the waiting room 
contained the same debris we had spotted 
there three days earlier; our tea cups were 
filmy; and salt and pepper shakers were 
coated with ineffable alien matter. In fact, 


grease seems to run rampant at Col- 
leen’s, as if some sorcerer’s apprentice 
had unleashed the flow without the 
wherewithal to stem the tide. Three of the 
four entrees we ordered were brimming 
with oil; in one dish alone — called home- 
style shredded beef with green peppers 
($5.80) — we measured more than four 
full tablespoons by tilting the small oval 
_platter. The ingredients, too, were oil- 
drenched. The dish was peppery hot but 
otherwise not of any particular interest. 
Emperor’s chicken (kung pao chi ding, 
$5.85) suffered not so much from greasi- 
ness as from incorrect cooking over too 
low a flame: the cornstarch batter was 
underdone, and the dish had an odd, raw 
flavor and pasty consistency. 

Yu-shiang — a Sichuan (Szechuan, if 
you're old-fashioned) mixture of ginger, 
garlic, vinegar, soy, honey and hot oil — 
is available with eggplant ($4.50) or with 
pork ($5.95). We tried the pork version, 
and although greasiness was again a 
problem, the flavor was complex, robust 
and delicious. In addition to the prom- 
ised ingredients, our yu-shiang pork con- 
tained a few wood ears and a smattering 
of scallions. On the whole, an interesting 
and successful entree. 


E... our visits several years ago we 
fondly remembered the quality of the 
moo shi pork ($4.60) at Colleen’s. (A 














Peking version with sweet bean paste is 
also listed, $4.80.) This time we were 
disappointed. The pancakes themselves 
were flawless, but the filling was tired 
and the cabbage dark and strong. We 
guessed that the mixture had been pre- 
pared too far ahead and allowed to stand. 
Again, not a bad version of this classic, 
but a weary one. 

Worst of all on one visit was the large 
bowl of soggy boiled rice plopped down 


by the unpleasant waitress. The stuff had 
been around so long that the starch had 
literally turned the rice into gummy 
clumps; the grains could not be sepa- 
rated even with chopsticks or fork. Along 
with the inedible rice came our check — 
soaked in grease. ‘‘Here’s your check,”’ 
the waitress said, slapping it on the table. 
‘‘Now we are going to eat.’ On the sec- 
ond visit the check also appeared auto- 
matically before anyone had requested it 
or finished eating. Perhaps acceptable at a 
Woolworth’s counter, but not the most 
gracious of practices at a decorative, sit- 
down restaurant with prices near the top 
in the Mandarin-Sichuan category. 

The good news — saved here for last — 
actually came at the outset of our recent 
meals. Hot and sour soup ($1.10, $3.10 
and $5.30) was remarkable. It was hot, 
not too thick, not too sour, not too oily. 
The soup had an excellent balance of 
flavors and a generous amount of good 
ingredients: crisp golden needles, soft 
wood ears and firm tofu, or bean curd. 
Two appetizers were also outstanding: 
spring rolls (two for $1.75) had thin, crisp 
and perfectly browned skins and an 
exceptionally tasty filling that had not 
been cooked to mush. We also detected a 
touch of sesame-seed oil that added a note 
of piquancy. Similarly, fried eggplant 
($1.95) — little triangles of the vegetable 
filled with ground beef, dipped in batter 
and fried — were satisfying and a wel- 
come change from the more familiar 
appetizers in most Cantonese and Man- 
darin restaurants. 

Only the stuffed won tons ($1.70) left 
a lot to be desired. You should beware the 
menu description, which is highly mis- 
leading at best. It promises a meat-and- 
vegetable stuffing; what we got were 
plain fried won tons with a tiny bubble in 
the center. Even a friend’s pocket magni- 
fying glass revealed nothing that we 
could positively identify as meat or vege- 
table. ‘Tis a puzzlement 

The menu also offers corn-and- 
chicken soup. “We don’t make it any- 
more,” the waitress said. I must confess 
that Colleen’s provided me with real 
pleasure over and above the fascination 
of the goldfish pond: in all my years of 
eating in Chinese restaurants, it was the 
first time I had ever been told that the 
kitchen was out of duck sauce. & 
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$2.25 


Includes Baked Potato 
Crisp Salad — Texas 
Toast 
Buddy’s 
Sirloin Pit 
39 Brattle St. 
Harvard Sq. 


OPEN 11-9.Closed Sunday. 
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Peking On Fresh Pond | 


Cook’ery 


' Mandarin Szechwan Cuisine 
“Exotic Beverages”’ 
1h? Served In Our Lounges 
903 Boylston Street 
. Ting-a-Ling 536-1850 
307 Fresh Pond Parkway 


(Rt. 16) Cambridge 
Ting-a-Ling 354-0850 x x 
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8 DEARDEN 
“Shanghai Garden is a Chinese restaurant that sets 
the standard for the Boston area. Superbly prepared 
food from the Mandarin Szechuan cuisine. Every- 


thing we've tried here has been worth every penny.” 


Now offering a full cocktail menu. 
1366 Beacon St., Brookline (Formerly Anita Chues) 





-Boston Phoenix, May 23, 1978 


























An authentic pub imported 
from England offering warmth, 
comfort, fine food, ales and 
celebrated spirits. 


**A-little bit of yesterday to-day" 


cASBrn, 


394 Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
Boston, MA 
227-7004 


Reservations Accepted 





















10¢ coffee 

Inspirational 

Omelettes 
for Breakfast 






Homemade 
soup and 
Pastries 














7 BREAKFAST M-F, 7-11 AM © LUNCH/DINNER M-SAT 11-8 PM 





Giant 
Sandwiches 
on Homemade 
Bread 


536-2598 


Phone Ahead 
for 


TAKE-OUT 
Superfast Service 
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THOUGHT FOR FOOD. 
Here come the gifts 


Affordable wedding presents 


by Sheryl] Julian 


I. t’s become more difficult recently to buy wedding gifts. In many cases the couple 
set up housekeeping long ago and really aren’t wanting for much; in other cases 
they're young and overprivileged and registered at a store you can’t afford to walk 
into. One way around this is to get a bunch of their friends together and buy some- 
thing really grand, like a down comforter or a rug. But most people don’t have the 
time or energy to initiate and organize a group effort. So here are five gift ideas, 
some of them nice enough to be given by a few people going in on one gift, all of 
them under $30. 








SECTION TWO, JUNE 19, 1979 


China syndrome 

If you want to buy something for the happy 
couple that doesn’t cost a fortune (and that’s not 
easy these days), try china mugs fitted with their 
own tea strainers and covers. Cinnabar, in Inman 
Square, has a couple of different kinds, both 
made in Japan. A white mug, made by Toscany, 
is adorned with tiny rows of the word “tea” 
forming a tea strainer; the other is painted with a 
Japanese-like scene of peacocks sitting in cherry 
trees. Both are designed so the lids can become 
saucers or holders for the wet tea strainer. To 
make the tea, one simply places the leaves in the 
strainer, pours in a mugful of hot water, sets on 
the lid and waits for the brew to steep. Two mugs 
cost $10.50; recipients who don’t drink much tea 
can always take out the strainer and use the mug 
for soup or coffee. 

China tea mugs, $5.25, at Cinnabar, 1354 
Cambridge Street, Inman Square, Cambridge. 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 
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Birth of the brews 

This little honey can probably do a lot 
to save marriages whose every morning 
begins in a fog that will not clear until 
the coffee is made. The Personal Coffee- 
maker, by Melitta, has a base about the 
size of a large index card and is easily 
stored when not in use. It works exact- 
ly like any other electric drip machine: 

Place the coffee in the filter basket, 
pour water into the top, set the pot in 
place, and turn it on. The carafe holds 
12 ounces of liquid, or enough to fill 
two ordinary coffee cups (not mugs). 
Tea leaves can be brewed as well. Real- 
ly groggy risers can get the machine all 
set up and ready to drip the night be- 
fore, then simply press the ‘‘on”’ switch 
the minute the alarm goes off. 

The Personal Coffeemaker by 
Melitta, $23, is available at the Kitchen 
in Faneuil Hall Marketplace, the Galeria 
in Cambridge and at the Mall at Chest- 
nut Hill. 














Home on the range 
It used to be that if you didn’t want to spend a fortune on a Cuisinart stainless- 


steel saute pan, you had to settle for a giant cast-iron skillet to do browning over a No meltdown 


really high heat. In the last couple of years, two new pans have finally emerged 
(both from commercial kitchens) and are now available for the home cook. One, 
called Master Chef, by All-Clad Metalcrafters, is made from heavy-gauge 
aluminum lined with shiny stainless steel. The other, called Calphalon and made by 
Commercial Aluminum, owes its success to an electrochemical process that gives 
the aluminum a hard, nonporous surface with a slate-gray finish. The All-Clad 
saute pan, 12 inches across, cooks with the admirable qualities of aluminum, while 
its stainless lining prevents food from discoloring. The Calphalon, 12-and-a-half 
inches, is almost stick-free: it may be used over an intense heat and then washed out 
with soap and water. The only drawback to both is the handles’ tendency to heat up 
along with the pan — but both are completely ovenproof. Any cook with a well- 
equipped kitchen would be pleased to gain either one. 

Master Chef saute pan by All-Clad Metalcrafters, $30; Calphalon saute pan by 
Commercial Aluminum, $23.40, both at The Pan Handler, 77 North ener 
Street, in the North End. 














Have you ever seen an ice bucket that wasn’t tacky? So many are made of fake 
wood and phony chrome; some even have nautical decals to boot. This one, by De- 
sign Dynamics, is simple and perfectly designed: a seven-inch-high oak box with 
an oak lid that fits perfectly inside the bucket, level with the rim. A white plastic 
liner prevents the wood from getting water-logged and is removable for rinsing; 
inverted handles on either side make for easy carrying, and two narrow slats on the 
lid help you lift it off easily. A beauty. 

Oak~ice bucket by Design Dynamics, $29.95, at Crate & Barrel, Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace and 1045 Massachusetts Avenue, Harvard Square. 














Prime cuts 

Sharp knives should never sit loose in 
a drawer: it’s too easy to cut yourself 
while rummaging around in there, and 
the blades will dull quite quickly from 
rubbing against one another. Although 
magnetic knife bars installed on a wall 
are handy for the cook, the bars must be 
screwed into wall studs in order to hold 
the blades firmly, and some people will 
make Swiss cheese out of their walls be- 
fore they find a stud. An upright knife 
holder, on the other hand, serves the 
same function — it keeps blades away 
from one another — but sits on the 
counter looking real pretty. This one, 
by Tommer of Minnesota, is made from 
American hardwoods set next to each 
other in butcher-block fashion. It 
stands 10-and-a-half inches high and 
holds eight knives and a hone. And 
since the base is only five-by-five 
inches, it takes up less counter space 
than a salad plate. 


Hardwood knife holder by Tommer, 
$22, at La Malle in the Lower Chestnut 
Hill Mall. 


























Airfares 


Continued from page 8 

flight. Make sure that if another 
flight is arranged, you won’t have 
to pay any penalties or higher 
rates. If the flight is canceled, the 
airline will usually book you on 
the first available flight at no 
additional charge (even if you 
must ride first class). But during 
peak travel periods, finding an 
empty seat on another flight 
becomes more difficult. If you’re 
delayed more than four hours, 
most airlines will: 

— pay for a telephone call or 
telegram to notify people waiting 
at the destination of your delay; 

— arrange and pay for a hotel 
room if you’re stranded 
overnight; 

— pay cab or limousine fare 
between the airport and the hotel; 
and 

— give you a voucher to buy 
food at an airport restaurant. 


Overbooking 

Overbooking is not as big a 
problem as it used to be, thanks to 
new regulations. But it still 
occurs. It happens because 
airlines overbook their flights to 
compensate for last-minute 
cancelations. This means that, 
although you have a confirmed 
reservation, you still may not get 
a seat on the flight. Until last 
September, the last 10 people to 
arrive at the boarding gate were 
usually bumped. But now the 
airlines must ask for volunteers 
first. Volunteers are usually paid 
for the inconvenience (the airline 
determines how much) and placed 
on a later flight. But before you 
volunteer, find out which later 
flight can give you a confirmed 
seat. (If they offer to put you ona 
waiting list or standby status, you 
could be stranded again.) And if 
it’s a mealtime or very late, ask if 
they'll pay for meals and a hotel 
room. 

If no one volunteers for 
bumping, the last people arriving 
at the gate get stuck; that’s why 
boarding early is just as important 
as getting to the airport early. If 
you're involuntarily bumped, the 
airline must pay you “‘denied 
boarding’”” compensation. This 
compensation is equal to the price 
of your ticket (with a minimum of 
$37.50 and a maximum of $200). 
The airline must also get you a 
seat on another flight. And if that 
flight arrives more than two 
hours later (four hours, for 
international flights) than your 
original flight, you’re entitled to 
double compensation. e 


Wine 

Continued from page 7 

started with samples of. trocken 
and halbtrocken wines, dry and 
“‘half-dry’’ wines made with 
diabetics in mind. I remain un- 
convinced, for the essence of 
good German wine is a certain de- 
gree of residual sugar, always 
balanced by acid. The other Karst 
wines, particularly those of the 
better grape varieties (riesling and 
scheurebe) were very good in- 


deed. 


* * * 
O,... wine shops may ar- 


range tastings from time to time. 
The Wine Cask in Somerville has 
had some this year (call Terry 
Miles at 623-8656 for details). 
Cave Atlantique in Harvard 
Square sometimes has off-prem- 
ises tastings of wines you might 
wish to buy (inquire of Patricia 
Carey at 492-0800). Others 
among the fine wine shops in the 
area may arrange pre-purchase 
tasting. The very helpful staff of 
the Mousetrap at Brookline Liq- 
uor Mart in Allston (734-7700) 
will often act as unpaid brokers in 
an unofficial clearing-house of 
wine tastings, and the shop and 
the associated Classic Wine Im- 
ports sponsor winemakers’ visits 
and tastings on occasion. Their 
sources tend to be much better 
than the usual commercial ones. 
A few days ago, Jim Olson, wine- 
maker of the J.W. Morris Win- 
ery, joined the parade of visiting 
vintners from California. I had 


drunk his impressive Ports, but 
now I had a chance to taste the 
Zinfandels. These are obviously 
made from high quality grapes, 
are full of fruit, and have good 
futures, especially the 1977 
Sonoma Zinfandel. 
* * * 


B... again at the Thomas 
Paine Room in February — I won- 
der, what was Mr. Paine’s view of 
wine? This time an all-day, no- 
nonsense tasting of nearly 150 
wines. I had been asked by Foods 
and Wines from France, an 
agency of the French govern- 
ment, to help judge the wines 
submitted for the heavily 
advertised, New York-run pro- 
motional campaign termed 
“French Wine Values,’ which 
you've no doubt noticed around 
town. The tasting was blind — we 
knew only the vintage and ap- 
pellation, if there were any, but 
not the winemaker, vineyard, 
shipper or importer. We could in- 
quire about price if that might 
make a difference in the judg- 
ment. We also knew the color. 


Wines were judged as ‘‘ac- 
cepted,” “rejected” (perhaps a 
quarter of them) or, rarely, 
“‘exceptional.’’ Believe it or not, it 
was very hard work. I shared re- 
sponsibility for judging one-third 
of the 330 wines submitted, and 
consulted on the other two 
groups, especially for some of 
their rejects. My own table did an 
earnest, straightforward job, but I 
thought I may have detected some 
quirkiness elsewhere in the room. 
Unfortunately, the promised de- 
coded list of accepted wines has 
still not materialized, so I haven't 
been able to judge us judgers. 


* * * 
©O.. final note apropos of 


tasting and learning wine. There 
has recently been established in 
our midst a wine school, one of 
whose major activities will be 
wine-appreciation courses for 
consumers, accompanied by 
illustrative tastings. The Wine In- 
stitute of New England is di- 
rected by Robert Valchius, a 
dynamic gentleman with a vast 
experience in wine retailing, im- 


porting and education. The 
Boston headquarters is at 19 
Commonwealth Avenue. For in- 
formation. during the summer, 
call 1-283-7233 (Gloucester). ® 


Fans . 


Continued from page 6 

in the driveway, in his car, 
because the car radio is the only 
one that will pick up WTIC from 
Hartford. It’s tough, you see, but 
we do what we can.” 

Red Sox fans in Winter Haven 
also have to deal with with- 
drawal symptoms once their team 
heads north. ‘There are a lot of us 
down here,’ says George Pres- 
cott, the head of the Winter 
Haven BoSox Club. ‘But we 
don’t have it so bad. One of the 
local radio stations carries a lot of 
the games, and so does a UHF-TV 
station. The Red Sox are also fea- 
tured prominently on our sports 
pages.” Nonetheless, toward the 
end of the season, around 70 
baseball-starved Winter Haven 


_to Baltimore,” 


fans get together and fly up for a 
four-day weekend. at Fenway. 
“Last year I got us all tickets to 
the Yankee series,’ Prescott says. 
“And I was a hero — until the 
first game started and we got 
murdered. This year we got tick- 
ets to tne Baltimore series, and, 
as always, we're planning on hav- 
ing a little more luck.”’ 

Even Washington, DC, not 
known for its baseball fans, has a 
Red Sox contingent, centered ona 
downtown liquor store with a 
huge GO RED SOX banner in 
front. ‘When the Red Sox come 
says the owner, 
Red Gendron, ‘I think there are 
more of us in the stands than 
Oriole fans. We call ourselves the 
Red Sox Promotional Society — 
Tip O'Neill is a loyal member — 
and this year we filled up four or 
five buses to Baltimore.” 

How about following the team 
the rest of the season? ‘Well, be- 
lieve it or not, we can get WTIC 
out of Hartford most of the time,”’ 
Gendron says. “And when we 
can’t, I’ve got this friend who has 
a short-wave radio... .”’ & 





















NEW ENGLAND 
WOMENS SERVICE, INC. 


A Quality, Licensed Medical Facility 
offering 


HELP WITH 
AN UNWANTED 
PREGNANCY 
FIRST TRIMESTER ABORTIONS 
MORNING AND 
EVENING SESSIONS 
FREE PREGNANCY TESTING 
AND COUNSELING 


HOURS: MON-FRI 9-9; SAT 9-5 
1031 BEACON STREET 
BROOKLINE, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
(617) 738-1370 














“Crittenton Hastings House 


abortion help 
(617) 782-7600 
individual counseling - excellent 
medical care 
a non-profit social service agency 
10 Perthshire Road, Boston 
(Brighton), MA 














SERVICES 





PERMANENT HAIR REMOVAL 
(Electrology) 
| INSTITUTE CLINIC 
wo )\: By Advanced Students 


mG Cao At Reduced © Rates 
FZ. Kober 
19 ) Temple Place 


Boston, MA 02111 
617 / 266-7000, 423-5535 




















WOMEN’S COMMUNITY 


HEALTH CENTER 
a feminist self-help center 
Abortion Care 


Pregnancy Screening 
(Urine and Blood Tests) 
Self-Help ¢ Referrals 
639 Mass. Ave..Cambridge, MA 547-230: 











ASSOCIATES IN 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Individual, couples, group 
and family therapy. No 
charge for initial interview. 
661-9672 








ABORTION $135.00 
Early Abortion $90 
Early 10 day Pregnancy Detection Test $10 
Evening abortion session available 
Free Pregnancy Testing 
Complete Gynecological Services 
Counseling 


GYNECARE 
437 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
a private medical office - not a clinic! 


936-3300 






























PRETERM 


If you’ve been 
Cereb about 
female sterilization... 


th 
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e * At the Bill Baird Center you 
will be treated with dignity 
and your inquiry held in 
strict confidence. Bill Baird 


4s @ name you can trust and 
for years has fought, and even gone 
to prison for your right to have an 
abortion. 






Abortion, Birth Control, 
Vasectomy, Counseling, 
Free Pregnancy Testing 


673 Boylston St. /Boston at Copley Sq. 
Boston: 617-536-2511; NY: 516-538-2626 


Hours: Mon-Sun, 9am-9pm 
Sponsored by the non-protit Parents Aid Society, inc. 









talk with us about out of hospital tubal 
sterilization by laparoscopy. 
Abortion/Gynecological Care/Vasectomy/Laparoscopy 


A licensed non-profit Reproductive Health Center 
1842 BEACON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 02146. 
(617) 738-6210 


PRETERM 


We Make 


















BEACON HILL HEALTH 
ASSOCIATES 


At BHHA, our emphasis is on health 
HOLISTIC and wellness. Our treatment goals are 
MEDICINE 








not simply removal of symptons, but 
the promotion of the feelings of well- 
being and satisfaction that comes from 
joining body and mind in self-healing 
awareness. 











SERVICES: 
¢ WHOLE PERSON EVALUATION 


— complete medical examination, nutritional consultation, and bioenergetic 
body reading of muscular-emotional blocks to well-being. 


'@ STRESS REDUCTION and YOGA 


— workshops for organizations and individuals. 


e TREATMENT OF MUSCULO-SKELETAL PAIN 
— including arthritis. 
e FAMILY COUNSELING 
— including couples and marriage counseling. 
¢ GESTALT and BODY - CENTERED 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 


— Individual and Group. 
All services rendered under supervision of, or by, a 
14 Beacon St. (at Park St.) Boston. 


FOR INFORMATION/APPOINTMENTS, CALL 523-8017 





physician. 








House Calls 


Would you prefer having your health as- 
sessed in the comfort of your own home? 

Or do you simply need help converting your 
kitchen to natural foods? 

We would be glad to visit you where you are 
most at home — at home! After all, that is the 
most natural setting in which to handle any 
health problems or questions you may have. 


Or come to our Cambridge offices where 
we have a complete range of services includ- 
ing laboratory testing facilities. 

Cail or write us for 
more information. 


661-6225 





NEW ENGLAND 


HEALTH FOUNDATIONS 


2 Nutting Road ¢ Cambridge, Mass 
Nutrition/Orthomolecular Medicine/ Holistic Health 


























ACROSS 


In watery surroundings, I am found between death and a hidden 
danger with unexpected yet fortuitous results. (13) 


10 Life I sold mistakenly to obtain these extremely valuable 4 
properties. (9) Seu" Vee 


11 Here French with a sign of hesitation are more aloof. (5) 


12 Slaves find feeling returning. (5) ; a” 5 Te 
| mm 


12 


13 Awesome crash is a coup in two different games. (5, 4) 


by Joanne Fedorocko 


14 Make free in a temporary dwelling and produce Neptune's 


sccouterment. (7) et oe 


16 Briefly, gypsy is outside and it’s haphazard. (6) 


19 Defraud Jason’s booty. (6) ‘« * . 
20 Persons regroup to continue. (5, 2) areEes 7 Seu ge 
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22 Censure fabric finish, with her back in the middle. (9) bod 4 a 

24 Part of a guitar becomes agitated. (5) F) Ce eae 
25 He is after a bird that yields a small tax. (5) a y 

26 With death all around, sat back having a small cup of coffee! (9) ¥ ad 8 


27. One concept of perfection involves mountain reflected against eee VR nage 


restorative I administer. (8, 5) 


DOWN 


Recipe of ling eaten as sweetbrier. (9) 
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Gives out a point finally when time is up. (5) 


Erase opening and entrust to another. (8) 


Last week’s solution 





Kind of service to slap around. (6) 
Less than half judge it’s decidedly inferior. (5, 4) 
I hear you are taking a wreath up for an archangel. (5) 


Witty saying about men, oft with pity, produces a critical time in 
one’s life. (6, 2, 5) 


Stiffly formal frost formed around shattered stein and important 
political person. (5, 8) 


Former construction material about right for something quite foul. (9) 


Pepys’s diaries are rewritten without ire and create a real 
bellyache. (9) 


Narrative poem about me climbing up to my instinctual impulses 
causes an outbreak of contagion. (8) 


A number put on sinew. (6) 


Something plucked (to find out if he loves me) softly, and others 
follow. (5) 


Within, buffet I devour is found putrid. (5) 
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Quality Sportswear and (THE 


Guarantee 


The Boston Phoenix is 
making classified adver- 
tising better for you. We 
guarantee that if your ad 
in the For Sale, Apart- 
ments for Rent, Room- 
mates or many other cate- 
gories doesn’t- work after 
you’ve bought it in ad- 
vance for two consecutive 
weeks ... we will keep 
running it FREE. Not just 
for one more week, but un- 
til it works. All you have to 
do is call and tell us to re- 
run your ad. The guaran- 
tee applies to any non- 
commercial ad for a single 
transaction. Now THAT’s 


FA) Silk Screen Printing 


Call or write for brochure: 787-1020 
or visit our showroom at: 
10-20 Rugg Road, Aliston, MA 02134 























Charles M. Seitz, D.D.S: Get your hair cropped, 


1070 Belmont St., Watertown, Mass. F 
(617) 489-1808 not chopped. 


GENERAL DENTRISTRY 


EXAMINATION, CLEANING, FULL SERIES OF X-RAYS ° 9 a guarantee. FREE until it 
— $27 John Mitchell * Croppers works. THE Guarantee. 


FILLINGS $9 PER SURFACE. : 

Hair has no sex. bs i " j 

ROOT CANAL TREATMENT — $67-$154 1722A Mass. Ave., Cambridge, bet. Harvard & Porter Sq., 868-7848 Call 267 1234 
FREE CONSULTATION 2041 Centre St., West Roxbury, next to Blanchard’s, 323-9573 


MASTERCHARGE 














Full Service Plant — Professional Dry Cleaners 
YOUR LAUNDRY SAME DAY SERVICE 
All-cotton futon mattresses, maple bed FERN Washed, Dried, Folded 


; , 
J 
Discover frames, flannel sheets, cotton percale 
sheets. down comforters, multi-functional ‘ C LEAN FRS DISCOUNT 22¢/Ib. 
furnishings. 229 Newbury Street. Open 10-6 : ; : 20 , : 
t e Mon..Fri.. and Sat., 10-8 Tues.. Wed.. and © 128 Brighton Ave., Allston © 254-9649 © When You Bring Dry Cleaning 
Thurs 


Selected items are also avaiiable at Goods De- ; 
Col } ifort of partment Store. Harvard Square Dr N. W 0.D 
Optometrists (5, ¢. weinstock.0.0. 


SHINERA Or. E. Weinstock, 0.D. 


Natural NOW AT TWO LOCATIONS 


Sleep . Harvard Square 547+6080 
West Shopping Center Rte. 123 Brockton 


Products .: , 587-9700 


f rca. ts SeONOIE | COMPREHENSIVE EYE EXAMS $20 
rom i Mea ; SINGLE VISION PRESCRIPTION 

’ ‘ * ao 2 EYEGLASSES (1 year warranty on lenses and frame) $35 
Shinera. , \e) SOFT CONTACT LENSES $99 


* Bausch & Lomb and AO Soft 
Enetoses fitting, instruction, lenses, materials, one year's office visits; nc 
ilin 
Includes office plan for lost and damaged lenses 
Contacts normally fit and dispensed the same day 
60 day refund plan 
20% off our already low eyeglass prices 
Eye exam, if needed, $20 additional 
All professional services performed by eye doctors 
No obligation in-office trial 
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GABRIEL’S 
SHOCK ABSORBER SELECTION 
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The strongest off-road shock that 
Gabriel has ever built 





Piston rod 146" thick, chromed 

and hardened steel, for maxi- 

mum strength and corrosion 
resistance. 


[Outer skin 40% thicker than on 
standard shocks—resists dam- 
age from flying rocks. 


Extra large fluid reservoir for 
extra protection against fade. 


15” piston (40% bigger than 


rs most other heavy-duty shocks) 
helps Baja Ryder dissipate heat 
—helps prevent loss of control 

~ due to fluid foaming. 


Gabriel's special nine-stage 
valving helps Baja Ryder deliver 
the control you need when the 
going gets rough. 


One part of the valving controls 
the sudden impacts of off-road 
driving —another, completely 

“ different, part gives you a com- 
fortable ride on the highway. 


Gabriel 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 





\ go 


heavy-duty 15" pis- 
ton, it's Gabriel's biggest 
shock on the road for vans, pick- 


ups, RV’s- and heavy cars. Three-way 
adjustable. 















































































“OQ” ring piston seal — it makes 
sure the fluid flows through the 
valving — instead of uselessly 

bypassing it. 


Red Ryder's 1346” piston (40% 
larger than the pistons used in 
standard replacement shocks) 
helps Red Ryders shed heat faster 
— gives you more control when 
the going’s rough. 





The heavy duty replacement shock 
with a bigger piston for more control 


Your shocks can make a surprising difference in your car’s 
responsiveness. Better shocks, in fact, can give you more 
control over how it handles. Replacing worn-out shocks with 
heavy-duty Red Ryders 
gives you extra control. Be- 
cause a bigger than stan- 
dard piston helps Red 
Ryders hold your wheels in 
better contact with the road. 


Coil springs for consistent opera- 
tion — even after years of use. 
There are four in each Red Ryder.” 
Two in many other shocks. | 


Gabriel's special nine stage valv- 
ing (many other shocks use only 
six) gives Red Ryders better 

resistance to fade. 


Gabriel 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 








\ Air- adjustable 
shocks with a 1%." pis- 
ton lift up to 1.000 poumds 












per pai. Helps to keep ride level 
when you haul heavy loads 






















®) 
® 













































Gabriel Shock Absorbers are available from these fine automotive parts stores. 


Bridge St. Auto Parts Inc. 


Becker Auto Supply 
963 Mass. Ave. 
Arlington 
643-5000 


Becker Auto Supply 
967 Main St. , 
Waltham, Mass. 
894-7400 
Becker Auto Supply 
220 Waverly Avenue 


Watertown 
924-8310 


Becker Auto Supply 
92 Commonwealth Ave. 
West Concord 
369-9540 


Becker Auto Supply 
27 Dunstan St. 
West Newton 
969-9700 


Becker Auto Supply 
184 Oak St.. 
Newton Upper Falls 
964-2100 


Becker Auto Supply 
57 Montvale Ave. 
Stoneham 
438-3188 


Billerica Automotive Supply 


653 Boston Road 
Billerica 
667-5121 


401 Bridge St. 


Lowell 
458-6881 


Line Auto Supply inc. 
19-23 Cross St. 


Malden 
322-8226 


Century Auto 


382 Watertown St. 


Newton 
964-0066 


United Auto Parts 
220 Belgrade Ave. 


Roslindale 
325-2150 


= “ - - 
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DOMESTIC 








mileage no rust body & eng vy gd 
AM-FM cassette stereo vy dep 
Must see Ask $1200 924-2685 





1973 MERCURY MONTEGO 
WAGON 


AM/FM, radial tires, 55,000 miles, 
runs well. 1050 or best offer. Call 
days 524-1602. 


1967 MUSTANG CONVERTIBLE 
For parts. Cracked cyl. head, no 
radiator, black int., elec. top. Will 
sell whole or part. Best offer. Call 
days. 524-1602. 


1973 AMC Gremlin 6 cyl gd gas 








1977 PACER X perf pkg, 258 6 cyl, 
4 spd, PS, tint glass, 27,000 mi. 
$3300 or BO Call 825-5244 


1975 AMC HORNET 4-door, auto. 
6 cyl 45,000 mi. pwr str, Mounted 
snow tires $2200 or BO 244-0231 
aft 5 wkdays or anytime wkends 


74 AMC GREMLIN-X auto PS PB 
R— defrst Radio Bucket sts 6 cyl 
Roof rack Reg gas Good condi- 
tion Must sell $900/BO 423-3899 








Must sell! 74 Gremiin-X ps pb 
auto reg gas reliable transporta- 
tion many extras Phil 423-3899 
$1000 or BO. 


AMC GREMLIN 1976 
45,000 mi. Superb shape, 5 new 
Michelin radials. Call David at 
734-9779 or 876-0406. $2000 
firm, serious only. 


77 AMC GREMLIN. exc cond. 22,- 
000 mi. PS, AC, 6 cyl auto. $2700 
or BO. 471-7235 


74 BUICK LESABRE 4 door hdtp 
w/tan Ithrette interior smooth lux- 
urious ride. 11-15mpg a-c am-fm 
rear defrst ps pb many new parts 
transm rebit hi-mile but well maint 
$1200 665-0339. 


73 BUICK Riviera. Exc cond inside 
& out. PS, PB, PW, AM-FM stereo. 
Green/white top. $2200 or BO. 
Malden 322-5932. 




















u 


Cycle 


ontheroad, 


“Thisis 


the best big bike 
andit’s 
the 


p> 


best buy 1 





Manufacturer's suggested retail price 
Offér void where prohibited by law 


Act now! See your dealer 


1979 BUYERS GUIDE 


And if that's not enough reason to buy > 
a GS-1000, here’s a couple more! 
Take delivery of your 79 GS-1000N, EN or LN 
between June 1 and July 31, 1979... 
you'll get a Suzuki helmet and 
Team Suzuki nylon jacket in 


iy 


your choice of 
colors! 





today! 


The performer. 


iSUZUKI 


Suzuki. 





94 Elm St. 





New England Motor Sport 


Salisbury, MA 01950 
(617)462-7701 


Suzuki of Boston 
929 Main St. 
Waltham, MA 
(617)891-8830 


Nashua, N.H. 
(603)883-4243 


Amherst Suzuki 
546 Amherst St. 


Suzuki of Tewksbury 
2119 Main St. 
Tewksbury, MA 
(617) 658-4285 


Suzuki of Quincy 
94 Franklin St. 
Quincy, MA 
(617)472-1622 








1971 BUICK Skylark, beautiful 
car, gold, vinyl roof, mag wheels 
excellent running condition AC, 
FM-AM $700 782-1178 


WANTED 1947 CADILLAC parts 
car or parts for same. Reas. J. A. 
Box 393 Stoneham, Mass 02180 


1965 CADILLAC convertible. 
Needs work. New transmission. 
best offer call evenings: 924-5071 
ask for Jack. 


QUALITY REBUILT 
VW AND PORSCHE 


ENGINES 
Full Year Warranty 


Bortneaster ngine[ajorks, 
off Rt. 93 North 944-2607 


1971 CADILLAC Eldorado con- 
vertable 37,00 orig mi., white, red 
leather int, tape, air, exc cond Call 
389-1547 3-5pm 


1971 EL DORADO. White 1 owner 
lo mileage. $1300 Call 454-4994 
Lowell, Mass. 


73 CADILLAC Fully equip, very gd 
cond. 74,000mi. Reg gas, must 
sell, best offer. 762-3536 days, or 
449-2357 eves. 


72 CADDY Sedan-dk brown/tan, 
leather int, PS, PB, PS&W, AC, 





























. radials, 60,000 mi, vry gd cond. 


$1200. 337-6475 eves. 





1972 Cadillac sed. loaded deep 
green, white top, leather seats. 
Well maintained, exc. rnng cond. 
$1500. 479-4110 days, 891-6467, 
eves. 


1969 PACE CAR 
CAMARO SS convertible excl 
condition collectors item $5650 
956-2162 or 434-8428 days 665- 
2412 nights & weekends 


1974 CAMARO-350 V8, Auto 
trans, PS, AM radio, 28,000 miles. 
$3000. call 924-1593 


CAMERO Berlinetta 1979. Brand 
new, loaded, 1,000 mi. BO over 
$7300. List $8100. 782-8241. 














Chrysler wagon 35500 miles 69 
driven by Doc Cleve Cir Kenmr 
Sq. good cond new 5 yr batt air 
new snow tires $1200 b.o. 232- 





1973 CAPRI 2000, good cond, 
sunroof, 4 new tires, 4 spd trans, 
asking $1200. Call 524-5018 after 
6pm. 


67 CHEVELLE SS exc condition 
454 with crower CPM, Holly, accel 
& more Driven daily 12 mpg radial 
tires $2300 aft 6 444-8766 








{ ATAMIAN | 
FORD 





e 1979 CARS 

© AUTOMATIC 

e STEEL BELTED 
RADIAL TIRES 

© 70% HAVE 
AM/FM RADIOS 

MON.-FRI. 8.am-6 pm 
SAT., 9 am-3 7. 


Gros 
Major 











Chevrolet 1973 runs exc. $1300 or 
B.O. call eves. 232-8549 


1973 CHEVY El Camino-black, 
69,000mi, gd cond, 2 new tires, 
$2200 or best offer. Call Debby 
933-3647. Good for hauling 


CHEVY IMPALA 66 runs well body 
& frame rusted rebuilt trans new 
tires alternator & some engine 
parts $300 782-5821 Jeff. 


1977 CHEVY Impala 305 V-8 
engine, PS, PB, Am-FM radio, 
great cond. Must sell $3900. Bel- 
mont 484-7903 


1970 IMPALA; AC, runs well, neds 
frame repair, parts or fix up. $250 
or BO. 267-6626 eves 


1973 CHEVY NOVA 
Hatchback, sm V8, AM-FM 
cassette stereo,Rad tires, Diehard 
bttry new exh&muffir, dmg one s 

ide only $895 or BO 787-0156 


1971 MONTE CARLO fully 
equipped, pwr wndws, auto, V8, 
snow tires, good cond. $1200 or 
BO. 247-8653 or 964-6074 


1974 BLUE NOVA 
3502.3 spd exc cond 55000 mi ask- 
ing $1750 call Gideon 861-6828. 


1978 DODGE % ton Van PS PB 
Reg gas rustproofed Cragars 
Tinted glass All windows Auto 
trans Sliding rear side wind 
Paneled Carpeted Insulated Air- 
craft Its 15,000 mi $4995 or BO 
662-8553 


72 DODGE VAN good cond good 
on gas 2300 or BO also for sale 
freezer for ice cream truck Please 
call after 5 272-1535 


1976 ASPEN SE WAGON, 28,000 
mi, 4spd-OD, good mileage, AM- 
FM stereo, roof rk, radials, many 
extras. $3500 Call 876-3287 


DODGE CORONET 68 good parts 
$150 or best offer call 734-7119 
eves. 


1976 DODGE DART-44,000mi, 
AM-FM stereo, auto trans, 6 cyl, 
$2850 or BO. Call 325-2161 


1977 DODGE Ramcharger PS PB 
AC 5 new tires low mi. $6500 or 
BO. 323-5550 eves 


1974 BRONCO Ranger XL 
PackageNew paint, green & white, 
auto, PS, swing-away spare tire, 
aux. tank, 56K miles. Fisher 
Power angle, superb vehicle. 
$3500. 969-5410 eves, Answering 
service: 731-2336. 


1967 FORD Mustang 8cy! hard 
top 3spd auto 289 eng R&H ask- 
ing $350; CB radio 23 channel $35 
Call 492-5762 


1965 Classic Mustang, navy blue 
white vinyl top, Exc. cond. Custom 
pony int. Must be seen Best offer, 
251-3397 after 4. 


CLASSIC T-BIRD 
1955 THUNDERBIRD Beautiful 
cond, new paint, chrome, tires, in- 
terior, & soft top $6500. 617-459- 
6425 





















































tires, exc cond, $2250 935-1058 


1971 FORD RANCH WAGON- 
$200. Call days: 227-3499, Eves: 
524-4695. 


75 GRANADA 4 door mint cond 
low miles, 18 mpg, PS PB AC AM- 
FM stereo cassette $3250 or BO 
Call Richard aft 5 282-0729 


1968 FORD FAIRLANE-needs 
body work. Call Dana 232-7483. 
$250 or best offer. 


1968 FORD Fairlane 500. 8 cyl 
perf running cond. $350 or B 
Call 862-0232 eves or 742-4371 
ext 450 days. 


1974 FORD TORINO 4-door med. 
blue, auto, front disc brks, PS, 
S.B.radials, Rear wndw defog, 
radio, reg gas, very gd cond, ex- 
cellent family car, orig owner. 
861-9587 


73 MAVERICK 6 cylinder 3 speed 
manuel 2 door well maintained 
Call for appointment 734-7231 
after 6 pm 


78 THUNDERBIRD 2 dr hrdtop 
jade green a/c ps pb pw p/seats 
rear def am-fm stereo white vinyl 
roof super cond in&out will take 
trade call 698-1370 ask for Tom. 


1967 FORD LTD. 4 dr hrdtop. Exc 
mech cond. New tires & more. 
reg. gas. Vry clean nds no work. 
$695 or BO. 536-9735. 


MUST SELL- 1941 Ford Woodie, 
Partial. Dissassemb. Runs Restor. 
Cond. 41,000 mi. $4000 or B.O. 
after 4 337-5513 


1977 MERCURY GRAND 
MARQUIS, 2 door, 1/2 vinyl roof, 
AC, climate control, AM-FM 
stereo radio, leather int. 27,000 
mi. Like new $5200 Call 665-0392 
after 4:30. 


FOR SALE- 1970 COUGAR, runs 
well Inspected Needs some body 

work Best Offer. 1967 FORD F250 
windshield $50. 1969 TRIUMPH 
CHOPPER Less than 2000 miles. 
Call 581-2691. 


73 OLDS DELTA 88 ps pb a-c 7 
tires uses reg gas 965-1625 
anytime. 


1976 OLDS custom Cruiser 
Wagon all power, 39,000 mi. Call 
244-6794. 


Olds 1973 Delta 88 New batt 
Brakes Exhaust 4 new radials Rbit 
trans Body good Int perf Runs ex- 
cell Must sell 664-3215 


1977 AMC Hornet 
4-dr. AUTO TRANSMISSION, 
power steering, tinted glass, 
air-conditioning, AM _ radio, 
split seats, new tires, very 
clean, excellent condition, 
$2995 















































CALL 646-2800 


74 OLDS VISTA cruise wagon, 
350 motor, AC, Sun roof, 64,000 
miles. Very good cond. Asking 
$2300 Call 486-3770. 














1965 T-Bird Classic 60,000mi. 
allpwer. factory air, must be seen 
$1850 or B.O. call 9-5 Mon.-Fri. 
232-0200 


1968 FORD THUNDERBIRD Im- 
maculate, air cond, power win- 
dows, new radials, garaged 8 yrs, 
collectors piece. 924-5071 Jack 
(eves) 





1969 OLDS CUTLASS 
4-door, air, excellent mech condi- 
tion, new tires. Very lite rust. 
Reliable transportation. $700 call 
days only 247-2476 


1973 OLDS Cutlass Supreme 
good condition low mileage hard 
top reasonable offer Call after five 
445-8748 








1975 FORD LTD green, 4 door, 
AC, PB, PS, cruise control, alarm, 
rear window defog, etc. 60,000 mi, 
5,000 miles on new engine, good 


OLDS 98-1976 4 door lux. sedan 
exc cond, 47,000 mi. FM sterep 
$3800. Call 423-2800 8-5:30, or 
332-5673 after 6pm 








Parts for 


Low Everyday Prices On All 
Foreign Auto Parts 


FOREIGN PARTS UNLIMITED 
352 WASHINGTON ST., SOMERVILLE 
776- 4344 








PRESENTS FOR 





with a properly tuned engine 


DIXCO Professional 
Hand Held Tester 


e Perform Engine Tune-Ups 


e isolate Engine Problems 


e Make Carburetor 


Adjustments A rifetime 


eemeae bade Bie! 2e*) 


ELLIS 


4+ RIM MAN 


1001 COMMONWEALTH AVE. —s 
BOS TON, MASS. 02215 


YOUR 
BOSTON 


- 


. 282-4777. 








} 
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{ 
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1971 Cadillac Fleetwood Bik wth 
brn leath int All options 6 radials 
Mich X Needs nothing 1500 Kevin 
933-8500 days 479-3909 n 


1961 FORD GALAXIE 2-door 
sedan Black, 31,500 orig mi. V8, 
Exc cond. Cruise-O-Matic $3500 
A Offer Call for appt. 368- 
0035 


1973 CUTLASS SUP-2 door AC, 
PS, PB, AM-FM, reg gas, 
transmission replaced, 72 mi. 
1 owner gd shape $1500 965-4762 
eves. 











1970 4 dr CUTLASS runs great ac 
call 266-8252 bef 10 am aft. 6:00 


SAVE $$$ ON TIRES 
aoe Howard at 536-5390 days for 
info. 


1971 OLDS TORONADO exc con- 
d, AM-FM stereo, all pwr, AC, 
43,400mi. Must be seen. $2495 or 
BO. 1-453-4110. 











Plymouth Fury Ill 1969 auto ps ac 
needs some work call 323-7752 
Mon Wed Fri after 6:00 Art has 
new tires and extra parts 


70 PLYMOUTH DUSTER 6 cyl 
power steering auto trans five new 
steel belted radials $850 Steve 
242-1005. 


1979 TRANS-AM white w/red int. 
alum wheels, tint glass tilt wh! PB 
PS auto rust prf Never seen snow 
$8500 new $7200/BO 776-4239 


Two great deals both $900 each 
1971 Granville 1970 Skylark both 
with new parts and great bodies. 
call Steve 665-7388 


1969 PONTIAC Lemans. 350 eng. 
2 dr, bucket seats, 59,000 mi. New 
timing chain. new pump. exh syst. 
runs good $400. Framingham, 
877-2188 


72 PONTIAC Lemans AC PS, PB, 
small V8 68,000 mi. $1300 484- 




















1976 PONTIAC Grand LeMans 2 
dr PS PB AC exc cond $3200 or 
best offer. Mileage 32,000. 484- 
4449 or 625-4344. 


1973 LE MANS Standard fir shift, 
66,000 mi, call for good buy: 666- 
2396. 


1957 WILLY'’S Jeep. 4 whl dr. 6cyl, 
A-T tires. runs good. $1200. Call 
John 583-6729. After 5 pm. 








69 FORD LTD, 2-door, maroon 
Hardtop, Exc motor, Great 
highway mileage, Runs like new 
491-8558 


1970 PONTIAC GRAND PRIX, 

Model J, yellow with white vinyl 

roof & int-rior. New air shocks, 

factory mags & AC with exc. tires, 

a $1595 Ask for Rich 899- 
18 








66 RAMBLER Classic 4dr sedan 
232 six auto. Body good, 20 MPG 
runs great. Well maintained. R 
$400. 876-5804 after 5. Dean 





= VOLKSWAGEN 
SPECIALISTS 
Engine Rebuilding Experts 
Free Pickup & Delivery 
One Day Service 
6 mo. or 6000 mi. warranty 


BHF MOTORS 





Lowell, MA 459-6946 








FOREIGN 


1970 BMW 2002. $1000. 876-3705 
frm 9-4. 235-2364 after 7 pm. 











BMW Bavaria. Rebit eng & clutch. 
AC, FM stereo cass. sun rf. 6 new 
radials exc. cond. $6400 or BO. 
Steve. 862-6300. 


BMW 2002 1972-sunroof, AM-FM 
stereo Jensen spkrs, 65000 mi, 
nice car-must see. $3400 or BO. 
599-2363 early morn & eve best 


76 MERCURY CAPRI 4 spd. 4 cyl. 








33,000 mi. good on gas. AM-FM 
Best offer. Call eves after 6 282- 
1981. 





73 CAPRIS body & interior in gd 
cond engine nds work, great for 
parts. Best offer 277-6026 after 5. 


73 DATSUN 610 wagon. 100K mi. 
Eng strong, well maintained, 
radials, AM-FM, body fair. $925. 
547-1158. 


FIAT SPIDER 1975-50,000 mi, 5 
spd, red convtble. Hardtop & 
snow accessories, AM/FM/8-trk, 
$3000 or BO. 738-9736 aft 5. 











1976 131 yellow FIAT 4-door 
sedan 5 spd 44,000 mi. AM-FM 8- 
track exc cond. Asking $2400. 
Call after 6: 933-8366 





76 ALPHA ROMEO 
Alfetta GT exc. cond, 20,000mi, 
great gas mileage, 5 spd, AM-FM 
stereo tape, Mag whlis, mettallic 

reen, brown intr, best offer over 
6000 Call Bob 10am-3pm: 369- 
345 





ALFA ROMEO GUILIA 66 
Complete pts. Mechanicals & 
glass gd: New rebit head webers 
pireillis etc Lv message George 
628-3728 eves 


74 AUDI 100LS 4 dr auto am-fm 
stereo a/c rear defroster $2400 
call 367-1523 eves. 











1974 FIAT 124 4 dr sedan. 37000 
mi. $1650 or BO. Call 566— 7757 
anytime 





1976 FIAT 131A Wagon. 5 speed, 
FM stereo radio, 5 yr rustproof, 2 
mounted snow tires, childproof 
lock, immaculate. 34,000 miles. 
$2950. 837-0664 Marxhfield. 





1972 FIAT 124 Sport Coupe- 
32MPG, new snows, exh, & batt, 
AM-FM Jensen spkrs, 5 spd ask- 
ing $1600. 868-4058 or 926-3631 


71 MERCEDES 250 sunroof mint 
cond call Russ 259-0559. 











78 MG MIDGET 11000 mi am-fm 
cassette stereo $4350 or best 
offer call 358-2986. 


74 OPEL MANTA new clutch ex- 
haust system 4 spd radials snows, 
orig owner body & eng in gd cond 
$1500 or bo eves 935-4830. 


1975 OPEL-auto, blue, low 
mileage, good cond, AM radio, 
snows. $2500. Call eves & wknds 
332-9835 


1976 RENAULT LeCar. 19,000 mi. 
AM-FM stereo cass. Rust- 
proofing, Anti-theft, rear wndw 
defogg. Uses reg gas. Great 
mileage. Exc cond. Asking $2700 
or BO. 734-5122. 


1972 PEUGOT 504 station wagon- 
solid eng, good body. Brakes & 
auto trans need work Good 
mileage on reg. gas $1400 787- 
1319 


68 PORSHE 912, rebit eng, 
Webber carbs, spoilers, alarm, 
mags, Blaupundt AM-FM, clean & 
exc cond $6500 758-4371 
SUNBEAM IMP-67 gd cond, 
35MPG, best offer. Call 662-8155 
after 6:30 




















1971 SAAB V4-runs great, no rot, 
$650. call 367-3665 eves 


1972 SAAB 99 restored New 
paint, no rust, Runs beautiful, 
clean interior, mechanical exc. 
2600 or best offer Steven 782— 
7982 
1976 SAAB 38,000 miles, Air con- 
ditioning, AM-FM stereo, Exc. 
Cond. Call 470-0033. 


/ 





Tearful Owner regrets having to 
sell gas-stingy 1976 SUBARU 
WAGON 34, miles $3200 Call 
254-6043 after 6. 


73 SUBARU GL Coupe. good con- 
d. $900. Call after 7 pm 254-5824 


1973 SUBARU DL1400, Needs 
engine work, Good for parts, 
$250. Call 267-8972. 


1976 Triumph TR7 red w/black int 
stereo 8-track extra radial snows 
good cond asking $4000 Call 566- 
6073 














1949 TRIUMPH RENOWN: Rare 

classic 1937 Bentley design Bik 4 

cyl Orig Leather Runs well Rebit 

ro Spares avail $5000 BO 524- 
15 





1973 TOYOTA Wagon-mint con- 
dition, many extras $2000 or best 
offer. Call Kathy 738-9255 

TOYOTA Corona Mk II sta wag 71 
needs brake work & reverse fixed 
on auto trans. $300 or Best offer 
Call 242-4726 


1971 TOYOTA Corolla 1600. 
Good cond,‘ good gas mileage, 
auto, AM radio, new snows $900 
662-6034 


1973 TRIUMPH Stag. Full pwr. 4 
spd. w overdrive exc. thruout $5,- 
500 401-723 1044 eves. 


CHEAP dependable transporta- 
tion 72 TOYOTA COROLLA 1600 
great mi on reg gas $600 879- 
0845 eves. 


74 Toyota Lndcruiser $3500, Exc 
mech cond. Never plowed. Over- 
sized tires, New shocks & brake 
Main cylinder 731-5426 


1978 TOYOTA Land cruiser. 4x4. 
12,000 mi. Mint cond. Never plow- 
ed. $5800 Bought truck, must sell. 
731-4933 after 6 pm 


LAND CRUISER. My TOYOTA 
1968 from Florida. Top condition 
come and see or call 491-0515, 73 
Pleasant st. Cambridge 

















71 VW radials, AC gd condition 
4spd, mechanically excellent, 
$1200. Call 531-1067 after 7pm, 
weekends anytime 

73 VW BEETLE-rebit 1976, vry gd 
cond, just tuned w/new muffler & 
other parts, $1500. 734-0460 eves 
& wknds. Keep trying 


1965 VW Bug. for parts. Mec good 
body poor. Best offer. Call 396- 
4759 eves 








Volkswagen Engines Rebuilt 
Installed and 
ee a4: Guaranteed 
FREE TOWING WITH JOB 
610 Gallivan Bivd. 


Neponsett Cir. 
0). | > @ 4 [ej]. | orem 
825-2110 








iWoodin 


garag 
Volkswagen - Audi 


complete service including 
Rabbit. Dasher, Scirocco 


Allston, Mass. 254-9324 




















Dr. Tune-up 
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FOREIGN ENGINE CO. 

















CINDERELLA CARRIAGE CO. 
Your One Stop Shop For 


Volvo Parts 


47 SMITH PL., CAMB. 876-1781 
OFF CONCORD AVE. 
BY FRESH PD. CIRCLE 








pect AUD! 100LS auto, body Hed MGB 10,000 mites on engine, ‘We make house calls” A Cc 
rough, engine runs, but needs any new parts, tires, battery, T 
work. Good for parts. $250 Call AM-FM 8-track, Needs clutch, vw C Immediate : 67 Chelsea St., Everett 
Michael after 6 876-3958 $500 firm 791-9132 $15 At your home by H Delivery a 389-7770 
Dr. Fune-u 
1969 BMW 1600 new radicals. 1971 MGB 62,000 mi 2 extra tires { b 759.6900 4 0 5 min. from Harvard Sq. 
FM radio, 60,000 mi, exc cond, Some bottom rust Looks good apor — Cc 10 min. from Boston 
does NOT need work. $1800-neg. Runs Well Garaged Call Margo Call anytime for appointment K BMW 
Call 731-0340 days 524-1718 nights 894-5613 - 
ae 





Dear Valiant/Dart Owner, 


Congratulations on owning the best 
Detroit could manage. But, as you know, 
even the best needs care occasionally. At 
our garage we can do any mechanical or 
body work your car requires. We have 
most of the parts that tend to need 
replacement in stock. 

We also repair and maintain other 
makes of American and foreign cars. 

Come in (8 am-6 pm) or call for advice 
and an estimate. 


J& S AUTOMOTIVE 
16 Miner Street 
(off 843 Beacon St., between 
Kenmore Sq. & Park Drive) 


267-0300 























° Auto Painting 





CLnion 
Foreign Motory 


Same Day Exnergency Service 
GREATER BOSTON'S PERSONALIZED EUROPEAN CAR REPAIR CENTER 


No job too large or too small. 
° Complete Auto Body Service 


° Accident Work A Specialty 
666-3233 
omens 7-9 UNION SQUARE, SOMERVILLE pummel 











All Roads Lead To 


“THE 





STEREO 





STEREO PLACE” 


OUR 
ONLY 
EXPERTS! BUSINESS! 


CLIPTISITTy Panasonic CONCORD CSEAIG. 


@rmoncen @Ssearnva ere mee meee tS a 


PROFESSIONAL 
INSTALLATION 
ALL STORES 











Clarion 
Framingham Shrewsbury Nashua 
Rt. 9 Rt. 9 Rt. 101-A 
(next to Sea 'n Surf)—(400 yards East of Spags)— (exit 7W, off Rt. 3) 
Tel. 879-1352 Tel. 756-5343 Tel. (603) 889-9663§ 






















directtire 


©@ SHOCKS 
e STRUTS 
© DYNAMIC BALANCING 
ON & OFF CAR 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
© ARMSTRONG e RHINO & TRU-TRAC 
KLEBER STEEL RADIALS FROM FRANCE 
MICHELIN RADIALS 
GOODYEAR e@ UNIROYAL . 
FORMULA 1 SUPER STOCK 
FORMULA DESERT DOGS 
90-60-70 SERIES TIRES 
WESTERN WHEELS 
CONTINENTAL e PHOENIX 


923-1800 


WERE #4 





FULL BRAKE AND 
FRONT END SERVICE 
® ALIGNMENT 
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1973 VW BUS-9 pass. Folding 
bed, radials, 51,000 original mi. 
25 MPG, tuned & cleaned, $2300. 
Call 969-3928 


1972 FIAT 850 Spyder Convert 4 
sp, 35-40mpg Mech & bod V. gd. 
New exhaust, Recent tune-up 72,- 
000 mi. $1700 or BO 254-7851 








1978 FIAT 128 mint condition, 22,- 
000 mi, asking for book value, 
must sell. Call 762-6225 


MUST SELL 74 Toyota Celica 5 
spd Good mechanical condition 
Excellent on gas Best Offer Call 
days 321-4623 


VW Bug 69 $800, New generator, 
Brakes, Great shape, 354-4893. 











1973 SUPER BEETLE-New 
brakes & tires, gd body, runs well 
w exc gas MPG-52,000 mi. $1800 
or B.O. call 369-7750 or 369-1307 


2 VW Bugs. 69 & 67. Both run 
beautifully. Need body work. Both 
for $800 or $600 & $400 apiece. 
749-1462. 





VW 1969 squareback auto trans 
good condition guod tires needs 
fuel pump $350. Norwood 762— 
0182 after 4:30 


1974 VOLVO-Excellent cond, ¢ M- 
FM, PS, PB, snow tires, 2 ito 
trans, 2 door, asking $3200. «¢ all 
after 7pm: 263-0932, 459-7982 
x22 








142S VOLVO 1971 auto trans A/C 
Leath. int gd gas mi Under 100,- 
000 mi. Exc overall cond Well 
maintained $2800 267-6997 eves 


1978 VOLVO 265 GL. perf cond. 
Asking $7800. Call 617-456-3557 


VOLVO P-1800 1963 
Last P made, good engine & 








mech., Poor body, $500 firm. 
266— 9186 


1969 VOLVO-engine needs work. 
Best offer call 426-0876 


1967 VOLVO 122S for parts or 
you tow away for best offer 522- 
0892. 











VOLVO RENAULT owners did you 
purchase a Volvo or Renault in the 
past 3 years? Avoid expensive 
repairs! For more info write: 
PAUL, Box 471 310 Franklin St 
Boston 02110 no obligationfree 
info 


1971 VOLVO 1800E, exc cond, 
32600 mi, AM-FM Blaupunkt 
stereo Collectors item $6500 or 
BO 1-453-4110 


1971 VOLVO 142S gd cond runs 
well hi mi on rebuilt eng New tires 
muff Little body rot Askg $1100 
days 661-9590 eve 284-4819 











MG Midget puts more 


sunshine in 


your driving, 


gives you great gas mileage, and 
the lowest price tag of any true sports 


car! 


ALL THESE SPECIAL EXTRAS 
INCLUDED IN THE BASE PRICE: 


Luggage rack 


Trim rings 





FREE! 


Coco mats 


FREE! 


Sun Runner stripe 


The fun is high. The price is low. And all those extras are included at 
no extra cost in a base price that’s the lowest of any true sports car in 
America. And the gas mileage is so low, you may forget you're 
driving one of the world’s more stimulating sports cars. You'll get an 
EPA-estimated 22 miles per gallon in the city and 33 on the high- 
way. (Remember: use estimated city mpg for comparisons. You may 
get different mileage depending on speed, weather conditions and 
trip length. Fuel economy in heavy city traffic will be lower. Actual 
highway mileage will probably be less than estimated highway fuel 
economy.) Run right down and see the MG Midget Sun Runner 


today! 








Available for sale or lease at the following participating dealers: 


High 


Performance Cars 


67 AUSTIN FX4 TAXI 
From London. Perfect for club, 
business or personal use. Comes 
with meter, manual, diesel eng 
new tires. 628-6931 


1969 BMW 1600 New radials, FM 
radio, 60,000 mi, Exc cond, Does 
NOT need work. $1800-neg. Call 
731-0340 


1972 DATSUN WAGON 
Excel gas mileage auto trans. 
good tires excel mech cond good 
body call 498-3951 keep trying 








1970 Fiat 124S Wagon, radials 
sticker good running cond. amfm 
cass. $600 731-4808 after 5. 


1973 MAZDA RX2 4 dr. Motor 
9000 mi. Factory air, Standard 
trans, Good mileage, powerful 
exc cond. $1250. 267-6524. 


76 MGB 31,000 mi, 1 car owner, 
maintenance reference available, 
$4200 Call 522-6137. 


1978 MGB Green, 18,000 mi. exc 
cond. AM-FM stereo. $5600 Cail 
Joe nights 623-2583. 


76 MG Midget AM-FM 160 ,000 
mi. green on must sell. 
$3200 or BO. 731-2355 after 6 pm. 


JENSEN-HEALY 1974 exc cond, 4 
spd, hardtop, swaybars, Konis, 
AM-FM, $5600. 631-6056 


73 TRIUMPH GT6- Exc cond, exc 
on gas, AM-FM, rear wndw defrsg 
$2200. Call days;924-2134, 
Eves:926-8620 


1971 SAAB 95 Station wagon- 
Body and drive train in good 
shape. Needs brake work. $400. 
Call 599-5702 evenings 


1972 SAAB 99EM 
Original owner 76000 mi AM-FM 
Blaupunkt good condition $1500 
or Best Offer 2 Michelins $13 Call 
evenings 924-7263 


1978 SAAB GL/Dorado brown, 
4sp, ac, sunroof, am/fm stereo 
cassette 25mpg on regular gas 
four wheel pwr disc, fuel injection 
perfect cond. 22000mi coco maps 
tinted glass quartz clock $6,300. 
Steve 668-2172 after4pm. 


1970 VW BUG- forgotten but not 
gone. $150 or Best Offer. Call 
731-8173 after 7. Ask for Ron 


VW BUS-1970, new Michelins, 
shocks, heater boxes, exh. Solid 
trans, $900 or BO. Call 734-7247. 


1972 VOLVO 144E 
$1995 perfect mech cond. Stan- 
dard 2-door 60,000 mi. 391-1460 


VOLVO 1973, 142 fuel injected, 
rebuilt eng, new clutch, radials, 
AM-FM, tape player $2700 or B.O. 
924-7434 new brakes 












































Super Gas Saver! 


t * Miles More Per Gal — Instantly! 
*® More Horsepower Fits Cars, Trucks 
* Quicker Starts — Faster Pick-Up! 
0 * Saves $125 to $175 YR (Or More!) 


of 

rd we - 
z Ge*<or 
m ae 
toa A 
toe Qo" a2: 
' 92° FREE 
t CARL HAWKINS “aaa oa 

Box 112 (BP-1) 
iH Allston, MA 02134 
r) 30 Day Money-Back Guarantee 





ONLY 
$13.95 
plus 75 cents 
shipping & handt- 
ing 
SAVE $5.45 
2 for 22.95 
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VANS & TRUCKS 


74 CHEVY CHYNNE Sup ‘%T 
pickup w am/fm ac cap pwr 
radials sns new paint Exc cond 
75,000 miles askg $3200 344- 
0279/326-3244 














1969 Chev Suburban Truck V8 4 
speed. Needs windshield for 
sticker. Body rust Runs strong 
Steven 782-7982 $250 


BLAZER 1978 4x4 CHEY. AC, PS, 
PB, tilt wheel, tinted glass, 31 gal. 
tank. Much more. $8200 or BO. 
734-2700 or 358-4088. 


1975 Van-CHEVY, exc cond. 
wndws on 4 sides. 762-6292 aft 6 
pm. 


70 DATSUN pickup no rust from 
Calif. looks & runs exc 25MPG 
much work done, 90K, $1650 or 
b.o. see to believe Tom 332-2656 


1975 DODGE Maxi Van PS, PB, 
auto, Excellent cond, call days: 
603-883-4655. Nites: 603-882- 
7617, 889-2245 $3700 ask for Ken 


1967 DODGE window van 6 cyl 
standard trans runs great body 
rough $250 Steve 242-1005. 




















Silver Cloud 1977 3/4 ton V-8 
Dodge van Mint cond. ps, pb, 
hand-customized int. 25000mi 
rstprfd. $5800 Call 426-0480 ask 
for Perry between 9-5 weekdays. 


1978 CRUISE-AIR 

MOTOR HOUSE 
Model 2807 Sleeps 8 440 Dodge 
eng. Fully self contained roof air 
cond cruise-control AM-FM 8 
track stereo side bath rear dinette 
4 burner stove gas/elec refrig 
w/freezer many many ext.’s. Very 
low milage must sell ask $25,000 
Call Mike 923-0286 


1978 FORD E150 Chateau van- 
black, reg gas, auto, AC, many ex- 
tras. 18K mi, best offer. Wkdy 
eves: 296-6835 


1978 FORD E 150 blue, 138” wh. 
base, 6 cyl, stnd, 15 mpg, PS PB, 
Insulated, panaled, carpet. AM- 
FM cass. Captain's chairs, rust 
proofing, reg. gas. $6200 890- 
6900 x 229, David. 


1977 GMC Jimmy 4x4 Gas saving 
305 V8. high Sierra pkg, heavy 
duty shocks, variable ratio pwr 
steering, pwr brakes, sliding rear 
windows, tinted glass, auto trans. 
many other extras. In real good 
shape. $6900. Call after 7 pm. 
667-3193. 


72 GMC Pickup half-ton 307 w/4- 
spd, great cond, $1800. 834-6547. 
Heavy duty, wide tires with spoke 
rims. 


73 Intl Scout 4x4 V-8 Gdyr stl 
radials AM-FM cassette Rf Rack 
Tow bumper Never plowed PB 
Reg gas Fact air Mech sound with 
service records Clean in and out 
$3000 or BO 443-5210 


1974 Int Scout-gd cond, AM 
radio, 304 V8, 3spd, 4wheel drive, 
trailer hitch, skid pan, reduced to 
$3200. Aft 5 241-8719 


76 JEEP CJ5 4 spd 4 wd 232 cuin 
6 cyl 31000 mi never plowed ps 
am radio $4800 or BO POB 386 
Kenmore Sta No Phone. 





























1972 INTERNATIONAL Scout. 6 
cyl 2 whl dr. Bolci htr, tran- 
sistorised AC. Body & mechanics 
exc. Must sell, Mobing to Canada. 
$2000 or BO. Call 545-3226. 


ROLL BAR for JEEP. CJ series or 
millitary. Extra heavy duty con- 
struction 566-7363. 








1970 Willys Jeep % tn pickup 
camp special PS 4wd 350V8 Nvr 
pilwd or taken off road, All orig 
68,000 mi, 465-2239 $3200 


1978 JEEP CJ-7 Renegade only 
7000 miles, 6 cylinder, tufkoted. 
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) Service and 
Repair 


NORTHEASTERN 
ENGINE WORKS INC. 





locking hubs. PS. standard, exc 
cond. $4795 603-431-1790. ° 


JEEPSTER Commando '69 
Green. 4 w d rag roof 225 V6 
Buick eng. Need frnt axle 
repair/replace (no accident, | did 
it while fixing brakes) Have nw 
shoes/rebid kits $400. Biz 722- 
7576 or hme 367-3544. 


1972 TOYOTA LANDCRUISER, 2 
tops, 9 tires, exc cond, Reg gas, 
Low miles, $3000 or BO Call 825- 
5244. 


1972 VW pop-top Campmobile. 
Sink, refrig. sleeps 4, unique paint 
job. Exc cond. radials. $2995. 62,- 
000 mi 925-3314.Anytime 














1969 VW Pop-Top Camper sleeps 
3, electrical hook-up, sink, icebox, 
am-fm stereo 2 new front tires 
$995 731-8759. 


1971 VW Bus $400 or b.o. call 
Steve 354-6971 also want to trade 
down for smaller P.A. spkrs | have 
Peavey Columns. 


77 Tent Trailer Viking Little Gaser 
Sleeps 6 comf EZ tow EZ put up 
Built-in Cooler Four pilot prop 
stove. Lots storage Roof rack 
$1600 or BO in NH 1-603-659- 
2834 Bos 469-9828 


69 CHEV VAN-4 X 4, excl on 
beach 35 gal tank camper set up 
w ext. tent. Please call 1-255-7023 


1976 JEEP CHEROKEE 
6 cyl w/auto drive & quad. PS Ex 
cond Well cared for Ziebart Never 
used for plowing New radials 
$3500 281-0599 


1978 CHEVY Half ton pick-up 
truck V8. 18 mpg, bed cap, 
mirrors 4500. Call after 6:30 pm. 
425-2523. 




















70 Ford Super Van-Maxi size, Exc 
cond, Gets great mileage, w/hard 
floor and extra seats, Priced to 
sell quick 864-4382 


1976 Ford F250 Ranger XLT 
Super cab. AC PS PB rust proof 
Sliding glass wndw 4 spd cap w 
side in bed w sink icebox & table. 
7 tires 37,000 mi. $4200. 227-337- 
1870 Weymouth 


69 FORD E300 window van std 
6cyl heavy duty carpeting panell- 
ing bed new muffler clutch more 
great camper $1500 327-7380. 


VW Camper Van '71 Southern car 
Runs good Exc. cond, Pop top, 
Rebuilt motor, sink, beds, $2000 
Call 523-0274 


MOTORCYCLES 


77 SUZUKI 550, 8K miles, crash 
bar, luggage rack, showroom 
condition, $1500, Call 254-7219. 


1975 SUZUKI GT 550 w sissy bar 
& lug rack. runs exc. “must be 
seen” $1100 Call Tom days 273- 
0480 x 668, eve 667-1560 


YAMAHA 1975 RD 350B hardly 
used. 1000 mi. Moving soon $350 
or BO. Lv name & no. before 9 
pm. 566-2948 or 267-0640 


75 HONDA 500T 9000 mi exc 
cond Pacifico Fairing, lug rack 
back rest, crash bars, 2 helmets, 
asking $900 call 254-3555 eves 


1976 Honda 550 four 7000mi. exc. 
cond. many accessories, $1150 
firm. call 893-1370 after six 


71 HONDA CL350 excelient con- 
dition 2 helmets, chain, cover, 
new batt. $500 or bo Pete 492- 
2482 eve 253-7951 day. 


73/74 HONDA CB200 
6000 mi windshd crash bars lug 
rack new plugs pts condensers 
throttle cable Just tuned runs 
great $550 Jeff 484-8934 


SUZUKI 500cc 1974 faring, 
windsheild, luggage rack, 
backrest. excellent running condi- 
tion. Asking $500/BO Call 328- 
3261 


68 TRIUMPH T-100C 500cc En- 
tirely rebuilt All new Runs perf Ex- 
tra front end & parts $900 Call 
545-5721 Charley 


















































BMW Ré69S exc cond, full fairing, 
panniers $1400. Bob 897-2597 
Mon-Fri evenings. 


FOR SALE-1976 YAMAHA-650 
9000 mi exc cond good city bike 
$1100 Phil 734-8546 


FOR SALE - 72 Husky 360 Enduro 
Dirt Bike gd. condtiion, must sell 
$475 or BO. Call Phil 734-8546 


750 HONDA parts, frame, motor 
etc. $1100 call Denis 424-1337 


77 SUZUKI GT500 2500 mP exc 
cond crash bars luggage rack 
w/back rest one helmet $1100 call 
963-8479 after 5pm a must see. 

















Honda CB 125 like new only 900 


Hanover Imports Inc. 
849 Washington St. 
Hanover, MA 02339 
(Rt 53, 1 mile So. Hanover Mall) 
(617) 826-3833 


mi includes 2 helmets tool kit and 
cable lock $525 Call after 7 
Needham 449-1617 


Specializing in 
New Power for 
VW and Porsche 
Quality Workmanship at 
Reasonable Prices 
Plus 
12 Month Guarantee 


90 Linden St. (Rt 60) 
Waltham, MA 02154 
(1 Block from Main) 





77 SUZUKI GS 750 bought new in 
78 only 3100 miles and loaded 
with extras Call Mike day 725- 
3278 nite 265-6679 Must Sell! 


Garelli Moped biue runs exc new 
seat, basket, plug $350 or bo 2nd 
hand 969-0579 eves. 


1976 Honda 550 4cyl orig owner 
exc cond less than 6000mi leload- 
ed w/ extras $1725 call 444-6334 


76 HONDA CJ360 4500 mi 
luggage rack w/backrest radials 
new condition $800 Call 734-4051 
BROOKLINE 


1975 KAW KZ400 ks good cond. 
9K, $650 or BO Call Jim 964-1700 
day 426-9726 night 





Commonwealth 
Imported Auto Corp. 
179 Amory St. 
Brookline, MA 
(617) 738-4700 





Woburn Foreign Motors 
Exit 38 Rt 128 
(10 min. Mystic River Bridge) 
(617) 933-1100 














200 Andover St. (617) 944-2607 
Wilmington, Mass. 01887 
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WHOLESALE 
PIANOS 


We are soon becoming the 
largest piano company in 
the country. Why? Largest 
selection - Lowest prices - 
Guaranteed workmanship - 
Free home tuning - Hun- 
dreds of pianos - New, re- 
conditioned, rebuilt - Deliv- 
ery available - Piano ren- 
tals available. 

GRANDS «¢ UPRIGHTS e« 
SPINETS ¢ ANTIQUES 
All major manufacturers. 
DON’T BUY A PIANO 
until you Compare our se- 
lection and prices. Piano 
dealers welcome. Financ- 
ing available. $99 and up. 
Open 7 days a week 10am- 

10pm. . 





J.D. FURST & SON 
21 Brookline Ave. 
Kenmore Sq. 267-4079 
ind 


a 
8 Albany St. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
rear entrance, across from 
Racquetball Club 
Th, Fri. 4-9, Sat., Sun. 10-6 
603-431-5897 
Watch for our new 
location in 
Coral Gables, Fla. 




















Tall fem-imp will help mn with 
cross-dressing etc. After 5 pm 
oo" all dy wknds Mikki 742- 





TAX FREE BUSINESS 
You too can operate a business 
tax free. Everything you need to 
start only $3.00 to Tax Free. Dept 
PH6 Box 663 Fitchburg, Ma. 


OVERWEIGHT 
Weight loss program. Hypnosis & 
habit control. 5 sessions $50. 
Institute for Rational Living 739- 

063 


5063. 
NARCOTICS-BARBS 
Heroin, dilaudid, percodan, etc. 
OR barbiturates, Quaaludes, etc.- 
addicts & users are wanted for a 
research project. Paid interviews 








George Gloss, Tel. 542-0210 





PIANOS? 739-2200 
SOLAR POWERED 








Summer sale sponsored by 
The National Dynamics Co. 
On Sale now $99.95 from 
$149.95. Sale ends Sept. 1, 
1979. One year warranty in- 
cluded. Please remit all pay- 
ment, reg. checks or Postal 
M.O., for fastest delivery to 
National Dynamics Co., Astar 
tation N., Boston, MA. 02123 











LOUDSPEAKERS 
SAVE $$$ 


Evolution 1 wainut loudspeakers 
$319 a pair. Brand new still in fac- 
tory carton. Call 536— 5390 days 
Ask for Jon x511 





NEED EXTRA MONEY 

QUICK AND CASH... 
We will buy your old jewelry in any 
condition or Dental, optomical 
frames, rings, watches, chains, 
clocks, silverware, etc... Mail it in 
for FREE estimate. We are bond- 
ed and licensed. TIME DIST. INC. 

Suite 535 
333 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 02108 


ECHOES FROM 
THE GHETTO 


A collection of poems by 
Francena Roberson, The South 
End Poet. If you haven't read it, 
get it. Write Phoenix Box 1327 


X-RATED 
Video cassettes, Beta, VHS send 
$1.00 for 48 page catalog refun- 
dable with order PO Box 55 
DEPAT P Stoughton 02072. 


Rypnosis 


is easy 











.. feels good 
. is a natural state 
.. puts you in control 
.. aids with smoking, weight, 
concentration, anxiety, 
insomnia, stuttering, new 
habits, new direction . . 











($20-$40), confidentiallity Think of it. 277-2618 
assured. For more information HYPNOSIS RESEARCH 
call 547-4450 or 547-4605. ASSOCIATES 
SAVE ON ATTENTION 
BIKE LOCKS GOLFERS 


Bike locks $15.50 reg $25. 
guaranteed Call 536-5390 
between 10-4pm ask for Jon. 


WE BUY BOOKS 
Brattle Book Shop 





In just 8 days | lowered my score 
from 104 to 75 thats right, | took 
29 strokes of my game. You can 
also hit your shots longer and 
Straighter than ever before send 
$5 for complete instructions. Box 


192 118 Mass Ave Boston MA 
02115. 


NERVOUS BREAKDOWN 
Would you be willing to help 
others understand it better? | am 
looking for people to tell me about 
their experiences. This is a 
legitimate PhD project Transpor- 
tation reimbursed confidentially 
guaranteed call Barbara 495- 
2044. 


~ 








geE7=™ BOX 
HOLDERS 
102 CHARLES ST. 


D.L.D., 310 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton's original mail drop, es- 
tablished 1972, can meet your 
needs. Call 423-3543 to rent a 
priviate mailbox immed- 
iately. 5 minute walk from 


Faneuil Hall/Quincy west 


Wom interested in being interv. 
book on adopt birthparent or 
adoptee confident 894-8797 4-9 


BUMPERSTICKER 
DISCO SUCKS! Send $2 to 14 
Putnam Lane. Danvers Ma. 01923 


SOM- Sunny 8 rm apt, 4 bdrm, 
mod K&B, deck, Near T pkg Quiet 
st, No pets, Avail now $600 mo. 
inc. ht/hw, gas 666-4471 


Boston, Kenmore Sq Studio for 
sbit July 1 rent $225 w/evrythng 
inc. 2nd fir firpice high ceiling Call 
Andy aft 6 262-1657 


T-SHIRT TRANSFERS 
(8 X 10) 























from your 35mm color slide or art 
work. $2.50 each. COPY COP 815 
Boylston St. Boston 267-9267 
Open 8-10 M-Th, 8-8 Friday, 9-6 
Sat. 13 Congress St. (near State) 
Open 8-9 M-Th, 8-6 Fri. 9-5 Sat. 


14 in X 18 in COPIES 
or 11 x 7 now available at COPY 
COP. Dial C-O-P-Y-C-O-P, 815 
Boylston St., opposite the Pru. 


PRIVATE MAIL BOXES 
For rent. DLD, 310 Franklin St 
Boston, 423-3543. Estab 1972 U 
have your own key 














PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 
Your Own Locked Mailbox 
400 Comm. Ave. 247-9141 
Confidential & Secure 


Ask About 
Telephone Answering 




















TS PEOPLE 
An open house will be held for all 
interested TS women & TS men 
Wed. eve 27 June in Camb. Call 
617-277-3454 for details. 


SUMMER HELP 

If you would like to work as a 
masseuse and have experience in 
massage or a strong desire to 
learn, we have immediate 
openings available. Potential ear- 
nings of $6 per hour. For interview 
call Center for Healing Massage. 
864-3332. 








INVITATION TO TV'S 

to make up and dress for an hour 
in sheers, satins, attr wigs and 
lovely surroundings. Completely 
private and confidential. 10:30- 
5:30 Thes thru Fri. 944-8576. 
Phone no. changing in July to un- 
listed number. 


YOUR WEEKLY FORECAST 628- 
5622 


I 
LOVE 
YOU 


* In-person deliveries in Boston 
New York Chicago and 
Milwaukee and suburban areas 

* Telephone deliveries anywhere! 


Tell that 
someone special 
how you feel with 


PCL 
TELE SS, eB TUNE 


Singing Telegrams 
(800) 323-1400 ces 











Major credit cards 
accepted 


Benefit concert w/Charlie King, 
Underground Railroad, & Marcia 
Taylor w/guest Fred Small. Fri- 
day, June 22, 8 pm. Paulist Center 
5 Park St. Boston. Tickets $3. 
Proceeds to benefit B.U. Local 
District 65 Clerical & Technical 
Workers. 


CROSS-DRESSERS look & feel 
pretty in soft & sheer feminine 
fashions. For appt. call days: 245- 
9737. Eves: 438-7350. 


SWEDISH GIRLS 
traveling USA! Photos, details 
$1.00. Ingrid, Box 338-BP, 
Wilmette, IL 60091. 312-262-9800. 


MEET SEXUAL 
friends nationwide. Free informa- 
tion. 312-262-9800. 


MASSEUSE WANTED 
exp not necessary exc pay and 
— please call for appt. 535- 
4 i 


Waitress to work in see-through 
blouse 4 hr. lunch shift Excel. tips 
Tel. 423-4333 Ask for Sandy 


$350 PER WEEK. 
As a show girl, type dancer No 
Exp. Required. Must be 18 yrs. or 
older. START AT ONCE. Training 
available. Call Anne Diamond 
Assoc. Theatrical, 120 Boylston 
oa” Boston, Suite 432 482- 
































SURROGATE 
Exceptional opportunity for 
mature humaistic female to assist 
psych-med team in treatment of 
sexual probs. Part-time $15 per 
hr. 266-3444 





HOSTESS- 
MASSEUSE 


Potential earnings of $10 per hr. 
No exper necessary. 547-9179. 


BEWARE OF IMITATORS 
Lester's TV has been buying 
& selling used TVs & Stereos 
for almost 30 years. We stand 
behind every set & repair that 
leaves the shop. Fair prices - 
free pickup & delivery. Honest 
repair work our specialty. 
Lester’s TV © 523-2187 

15 Revere St., Beacon Hill 


Baosarvents 


BRIGHTON-nr trans, extra-ig mod 
studio, new eat-in kit, new bath 
$225 htd 783-3158 783-1024 


LOWEST PRICES 
Studio, 1 & 2 bds $170-$300. All 
clean & secure 783-2100. 


SPACE HAS 
ALLSTON-BRI-studios-1-2-3bds 
avail now from $165. 232-8415. gO 
RIGHTON-sunny 2bd eat-in kit, ile 
bath, hw firs, nr trans, 350. 
GLOBE RE 566-6507. 


BRIGHTON-2bd with heat $320. 
HOME LOCATORS cash fee $40 
923— 2000 


BRi-in house-extra Ig 4bd, mod 
eat-in kit, tile bath, cln & painted 
$475 unhtd 783-1024. 


NO LEASE 
Bri-1bd $205 stu $175. 232-0050 


NO LEASE!! 
Brighton nr Bkle-exclusive stu 
$175-190 w/ alcove ht & hw inc nr 
T 1bd $205 bay wind 566-2000 
267-6191 


CLEAN STUDIOS 
IN ALLSTON 
2’arms sep kit & bath quiet Savail 
now $190 gd refs req 783-2100 


BRI/BRKLNE non smoking prof F 
27+ seeks same to shre spacious, 
lovely, 3bdrm, nr T $193 incl ht & 
prkng 731-8851 aft 8pm 


HOUSES 
ALL-BRI-3-5bds cin mod kit &~ 
bath fp avail 7/1 or 9/1 783— 
2100 















































NO LEASE!! 
BACK B-PK DR-stu alcove $210 
1bd very Ig overikng pk $265 267- 
6191 566-2000 


BACK BAY-Sept. 1-sunny 
studios, mod K & B, from $235- 
255. Large 1 bdrm hdwd fir, mod 
K & B, D & D, $360-375. Lrge 2 
berdrm, mod K & B, D & D from 
$465. Elevator, laundry, security, 
1 block from T. 536-4600 


BACK B-nr Nrthestn U 335 Hun- 
tington Ave-stu 1 & 2bds furn avail 
262-4588 267-6191 











Back Bay Comm Ave stu 1B's 
2B’s some modern all utilities inc. 
call 262-0072. 


BACK B-PK DR-ig sunny stu $195 
very clean ibd $280 267-6191 
566-2000 


KENMORE SQ. 
FURNISHED-ww carpeting priv & 
semi priv mod baths $35 and $45 








a week. 267-8280 645 Beacon St. 


BACK BAY-mod stu fr $235 1 bds 
fr $340 some 2 bds 267-6191 566- 
2000 


Back Bay: Westland Ave studio 
w/kit & sleep alcove nr shopping 
ctr $175/mo call Sung 266-8092 
(after 9) 437-2389 (day). 


BACK B-Marli St nr Mass Av stu 1- 
2-3bds now & Sept 267-6191 566- 
2000 






















































BEACON HILL-studio avail now 
$225/mo incl all utils. Mod bath, 
large closet. Call 227-1018 aft 
6pm, before 9am. 





BRI-3 bdrm apt nr Oak Sq. Eat-in 
kit, dining rm, Ilvng rm, & smail 
porch. $375 ht incl. Aval for Sept 
1. 787-2370 Fred. 


BRKLINE BRI line. 2 bdrm garden 
apt in large old hs on Bcn T. $350 
inclt ht pkng. Snny eat in ktchn, 
Quiet patio grdn 738-1472 aft 6 








BRi-nr trans-ig semi-mod 1bd, 
sep kit, cin bldg $240 htd. 783- 
1024 


BRIGHTON-We have clean & 
secure 1-6 bedroom apts in 
houses & buildings, avail Now- 
Sept GLOBE RE 566-6507. 


BRIGHTON-large 2bdrm, sunny, 
hardwood floors, exc cond, good 
landiord $365. Fred 536-3010. 


BRI-in house-ig mod 5bd d&d ww 
fp $570unhtd. 783-3158 783-1024 














Studio Apartment for summer 
sublet Available immediately $125 
Call 266-4089 


FENS-Ig 1bd $225 Davis RE 232— 
0050 








BRIGHAM CIRCLE 
One bdrm targe kitchen refrig, 
gas stove, small porch excel loca- 
tion good neibors ut! inci $185 per 
mo 442-0172. 


BOSTON - sunny Queensberry St. 
1 bdrm apt walls & floors in ex- 
cellent shape. $225/month. 
Available now. Call 267-7970 


Boston Parker Hill 3 bdrm $200 
convenient to hospitals & schools 
economical to heat, near MBTA, 
top shape call owner 427-3907. 


BOSTON-South End, small 1-bdr 
apt for 1 person in all Gay newly 
renovated building $230 incl 
utilities Call 357-4097. 


CHEAP RENTS 
Davis Realty 232-0050 


SOUTH END small room for rent. 
Share bath. Clean & quiet bidg 
$25 per week Call 536-4375 




















Fenway sunny 1bdrm eatin 
kitchen on Boylston Clean bidg 
for $250 rent or sublet for July- 
Aug. 262-1139 aft. or late eve. 


FENS-stu w eatin kit $175 232— 
0050 








Summer sublet July & Aug. 1b- 
drm hrd wood floors entire floor 
furn. well ventilated nr trans South 
end $260 cali Peter 536-6053 





Buy the 2-Week Guarantee. It Runs til It Works. 
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ADS MAY BE PLACED AT: Classified Office: 367 Newbury St., Corner of Newbury St. & Mass. Ave., Mon.-Fri. 8:30-6 
IN BOSTON: Paperback Booksmith 733 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 








ABSOLUTE DEADLINE 
— 5:30 THURS. 


ALL CLAIMS FOR ADVERTISING ERRORS MUST BE MADE WITHIN 7 
DAYS FROM DATE OF PUBLICATION. 


DEADLINE FOR CHANGES AND CANCELLATIONS !8 4:30 TUES. 


No changes can be made In guerantee ade after the first two printings. 
BOX NUMBERS: Service charge is $2.50 for each week the box is advertised. 
Advertisers may pick up mail at our office 9-5 weekdays. Mail is held for 3 
weeks after the last time the box number appears in the ad and will be for- 
warded if a large self-addressed stamped envelope accompanies the ad. 
Readers who wish to respond to a box should address their replies to 

x ¢/o Boston Phoenix Classifieds, 367 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
02115 





IN CAMBRIDGE: Tech HIFI 38 Boyiston Street, Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard Sq.) 
Deadline for all drop-off points is 2:30 Thurs. 


in PERSONALS only: Only our boxes and P.O. boxes may be used if you de- 
sire aresponse. Phone numbers and addresses are not acceptable and will re- 
sult in rejection of your ad. 

The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to edit or reject advertising which may 
result in legal action or which we consider to be in poor taste. For your protec- 
tion, all advertisers must enciose full name, address and telephone number. 
This information is strictly confidential; however, we cannot print your ad with- 
out it. The Boston Phoenix has no control over classified advertisers. Hence, we 
cannot assure you that your inquiry will be answered or that the product or ser- 
vice is accurately presented. 


PLEASE NOTE! No ad will be accepted without en individual's phone number. 





Regular Commercial 
LINDE <0cvccesseis 4 for $4.00 -—— at $2.75 
Extra Lines..... 2 ior 82:50 ~~... 
Headlines......... at $2.50 ne ——— 
Bold Headlines...at $4.50 at $6.00 ——___ 
Box Number....... $2.50 eas 


TOTAL 

















TOTAL PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Minimum total cost $4.00 for Regular Classifieds. 


Name 





Address 








Phone 





CHARGE 
IT! 


Card Number 


0 Visa 


OC Master Charge 
O American Express 





Bank Number 








Expiration Date 


Signature 





ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
CLASSIFIED DEPT., 367 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON. MASS. 02115 


NOTE: When placing classified ads 

points, DO NOT SEND CASH. Checks or money orders only. 

Cancelled checks or money orders or register receipts MUST 
requests. 


accompany ALL refund 


267-1234 | 
through the mali or drop-off 


Zt 


6261 ‘61 SNAP ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


*THE GUARANTEE: if your ad in the Apartments, For Sale, 
Roommates, Cars, Cycles, Free/Trade, Housemates, Musical In- 
struments, Pets, Rides, A/V, Studios, Seasonal Rentals, Travel or , 
Wanted categories doesn't work after you've bought it in advance ' 
for two consecutive weeks we will keep running the same ad 
FREE until it works. All you have to do is call us by WEDNESDAY 
during the week of the ads second appearance (and every suc- 
cessive week by WEDNESDAY) & tell us to rerun the same ad. You 
must call EVERY week — missing a week voids the Guarantee. 
Cancellations, changes & corrections must be made by TUESDAY 
of the week of the ads first appearance. (No changes in Guaran- 
tee ads after this time.) 

“NOTE: Guaranteed ads cancelled after the first publication will 
receive a refund of one-half the balance of the second week. 
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BRI-ig 2bd $285. 232-0050. 


BKLINE BRI line 2 bath 2 & hf 
bdrm snny 2 nd fir of old house on 
Bcon T. Hrdwd firs eatin ktchn 
$450 inc ht & pkg 738-1472 after 6 


STUDENTS 
Near schools: studios-1-2bds 
$170-$300. Clean & safe, nr 
MBTA. RE 783-2100. 


BRI-cl cin sunny 1bd $265. 232- 
0050 
BRIGHTON-1bd avail now & 9/1 
$240 2bd $350 heat & hw incl nr T 
very clean safe & sunny 566-2000 
267-6191 


BRIGHTON-nr trans, Irg semi- 
mod studio, sep kit, cin bidg, In- 
dry, $180 htd. 783-1024. 




















Alls now or Sept 3-4rm sunny apts 
free furn conv Comm Crine Coll 
mkts sec bldg W&D No pets $280- 
$350 owner eves 232-4650. 





BRi- -ig 1bd sunny with hw firs cin 
sec bldg close to trans exc Indird 
$295 Madeline 536-3010 


SUMMER SUBLET 
RMS Available in Ige 6 bdrm 
house in Allston. 3 filors 2 baths 
w/w d&d free pkg nr T $110 plus 
utilities 254-4587 after 6pm 


BRI-9/1 mod 2bd $330. 232-0050 


NOW & SEPTEMBER!!! 
BRI & Pk Dr-quiet sunny & 
spacious stu 1 23 4 bds 566-2000 
267-6191 














BRI-3 bdrm apt nr Oak Sq. Eat-in 
kit, Ivng rm, $350 heat incl. Avail 
for Sept 1. Call Fred 787-2370. 


BU AREA-2bd $315 3bd $375 
232— 0050 

BRI nr Brkie-just off Beacon St- 
choice 1bd very cin & sunny just 
pntd $300 2bd $375 566-2000 gO 
Ri-3bd 9/1 $425. 232-0050. 














Brkline Bri line Bsmnt 2 bdrm apt 
in old hs off Rvrside T nds wrk Lrg 
rms snny eatin kitchen Rear en- 
trnce $250htd 738-1472 aft 6 


SPACE HAS 
Brookline-3 & 4bds, 1 & 2 baths 
from $410. SPACE 232-8415. 


BROOKLINE-1bd w/ appliances 
$350 HOME LOCATORS cash fee 
$40 923-2000 


CLEVELAND CIRCLE- Studio apt. 
w/bath and kitch. for sublet in 
Aug. w/opt. Lease renewal, near 
3Ts. $190/mo. 738-7285 














CAMB-5 rms with yard $350. 
HOME LOCATORS, cash fee $40 
923- 2000 





CAMB- Ig mod 3bd-2 bath, ww, 
d&d, 2 pkg res area, exc Indid- 
avail now $460 Tom 536-3010 





1F single parent looking F-M 
single p. to share 6 room apt 
Cam-Central Sq zoo inc. heat hw 
disw Air cond. etc 876-3119 





Cambridge Harvard Law area 3b- 
drm apt. partly furnished no util 
$500 547- 6896 





MF rmt to live with 2 grd stds Nr 
Inman Sq No smkng Mture and 
directed prefbie Keep calling Its a 
nice place 492- 6739 


Camb Som line 2 bdrm sunny 
eatin kitch hrdwd floors 10 min 
walk to Harv. Sq. $300 htd. 628- 
7229 


HOUSE FOR RENT-8 rms 2 baths 
enclosed porch & open porch Nr 
MIT & Central Sq MBTA. Small 
fenced-in yard $580mo. 547-4883 
eves 


N Cambridge. Room avail now in 
3 bdrm apt $73.30 per mo incl ht. 
Piano, Washer, pets ok. 776-6475 
or 776- 6574 

ASHMONT Mod 2bedrm & study 
Clean spacious Owner occ MBTA 
Red Ln Need mature resp tenant 
1 fare Camb $225 w/out util 265— 
9456 


J.P: 4 rms, frnt & back porch, no 
lease, pets ok. Parking, Nr T. refs 
req. $140mo. unhtd Call Eves: 
524-5229 Avail 7/1. 

W. Somerville, Teele Sq. nr Tufts 
on trans. line, 5 spac. rms, 2 or 3 
bdrms, mod bath $225/mo unhtd 
call after 6 484-3275 

NEWTON CRNP.-ige 6-rm apt in 2 
fam hse nr schools MBTA tpke. 
$400mo. +utils avail 7/15. 965- 
2775 or 244-5263 eves only 














CONVENIENT TO 
MBTA & BEACH 
IN REVERE. 


Attractive, 4 room 
apt.. modern bath, 
hardwood floors, 
large kitchen, back- 
yard garden. Con- 
venient to shopping. 
Owner-occupied 
bidg. No pets. Re- 
ferences required. 


$180 unheated 
CALL 323-0409 
322-4150 




















from the smoke & noise yet close 
to the city. This 5 “rm apt. ina 
residential area is roomy & homey 
.25 to Boston by subway $225 mo. 
Call 288-4323, 288-0239 





Arlington 2 br apt in 2 family hse 1 
bik form T to Harvard Sq tree lin- 
ed st 2 porches garage avail Aug 
1st $130+ util 648-2057 


CHARLESTOWN- Beautifully 
renovated Ige 2 bdrm apt; All new 
systems in owner occupied 
building; New kitchen with dw & 
disposal; New bath; Wood floors; 
6 Ige well-lit rooms; Thompson 
Square area; Close to public 
trans; $500 per month Utils not 
inc. Call before 5pm; References 
required. 665-8270 


APT. SUBLET 


Bos MASS AVE handyman for un- 
fin apt reduced rent for work done 
pri ent inci all util aalso lg 1 rm stu 
$150 266-8822. 




















Summer Sublet available 
beautiful spacious 2 bedroom 
looking for roommate fully fur- 
nished ready to go Call 739-3939 


NEWTON CENTER M rmmt wntd 
for sublet in 4 bdrm hse avbie now 
thru Sept 1$107/mo util big hse 
quiet st ample pkg 6 min walk to T 
call Bud Tim or Steve at 965-6335. 





Near pond, Arboretum, green & 
orange lines. $120+ 522-3201 





tory carton. Call 536-5390 days 
Ask for Jon x511 





Subletter wntd in 2 bdrm Brighton 
apt nr Comm Ave T quiet Mod kit 
carpeted Indry seek respon F thru 
Aug $157 787-9023 





ALLSTON sublet 1 bdrm W/porch 
in 5 bdrm hse. July-August. Poss. 
for Sept. Call Stacy 254-2005 


2 OHM F Coherent sound 
speakers-purchase price $1600, 
will sell for $800. Considered by 
many audiophiles to be the finest 
available speakers. Mint new con- 
dition. Owned by founder & 
former President of WBCN. Call 
542-1800 weekdays only. 





BRI. Summer Sublet July-Aug. w 
opt to stay in 3 bdrm apt in hse. w 
laundry, yrd, pkng, & nr trans. 
Pret F Call 734-6000 x 3420 days 
9-5 ask for Karen. Rent $125 mo. 


SUBLETTING 
W'ell let yours or find one 232- 
0050 


Bri sublet July & Aug 1 bdrm in 
house sunny prkng near MBTA 
share w/3others $112.50 util Fall 
opt 783-3502 call eve 


CAMBRIDGE sublet (sum) 1 brm 
Cnvt to Hud Sq, Ctl Sq & T $142 
Call Mark 547-8900 11pm-6am 
661-0217 morning or eve 














Sublet spacious 1-bdrm unfrnsh 
on Park Dr, Boston $245mo. + utils 
& gas. Avail June-Aug 31. Sept 
renwi opt. Call 267-8511 





Summer sublet, cozy Beacon Hill 
studio furnished kitchenette good 
location available July 1 $155 a 
month plus util. Call 367-6829 


For sale Dokorder 4 channel reel 
to reel recorder player with patch 
cords DEMAGNETIZER & packing 
box $450 or best offer call 262- 
5657 after 11 or 876-6732 
between 8am & 12noon weekdays 
ask for Russ Brown. 


CAR STEREO-8-track FM radio 2 
speakers, 16 good rock tapes, 
vinyl carrier all exc. cond. Best 
Offer. 484-8879 wknds & dwkdys 
aft 6 


ROTEL RAX303 receiver pair of 
Studio Design 36 loudspeakers 
BSR McDonald turntable packing 
inc exc cond all $200 536-5295 


TEAC 2300SD reel tape deck 
w/Dolby, dust cover inci. Mint 
cond. $800 + List, will sell for $495 
or BO Tapes too 444-1311 














For sale exc cond. Stero reel to 
reel. 4 trk 2 chan PIONEER. Auto 
stop & start, echo recording. Line 
& mike inputs 2 10” & 2 7” tapes 
incl $350. 422-8383. Sterling. 


John 965-5296. 





2 large walnut ADVENT speakers 
excellent cond. $200 or best offer 
for pair. 536-1426. 





Stereo-Marantz 2225 receiver, 
BIC 920 turntable, Wald 3-way 
speakers. and large, new Weber 
Grill. Call: 729-5044 after 6. 


Acoustic Research 10's $550, AR 
11's $450, Pioneer equalizer 
w/cab $175, Harmon Kardon 
2000 cass $175 call Brian 424- 
1144. 








Scott Ik 72 tube amp 30 watt ch 
$100 Scott 222C amp $70 Scott Lt 
112B tuner kit ver of 312 $100 
more toys call 969-2767 


PIONEER Power amp-$100 or 
BO. BOZAK 2-way spkrs, 12in 
w/o cabinet $260 value, $130 or 
BO. Call,661-6682. 


BLAUPUNKT AM-FM auto radio. 
Almost brand new. Only 3 mo. 
use. Exc sound & pulling power. 
$90 or BO. Call 475-8833 9-5 M— 
F. 











Special Offer. Dual 1228 Turn- 
table w slightly bent tone arm. 
Good for parts only. New $200, 
now-$35. W base, dust cover & 
Shure M95ED cartridge. Call 762- 
4012 & leave message. 


TANBERG TCD 310 MKIil cassette 
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TUNING AT HOME 
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Wholesale 


PIANOS 


PIANO RENTALS NOW AVAILABLE 


°99 and up 


PAY LESS FOR QUALITY 
Grands — Uprights — Spinets! 


Vintage Cabinet Grands — New Spinets & Consoles 
(all new pianos have a 10 year warranty) 


LARGEST SELECTION OF RE-CONDITIONED PIANOS 


Steinways - Mason Hamlin - Chickering - Knabe - Ivers & Pond - Bandwin 
PIANO BENCHES ON SALE NEW & USED 


NOW OPEN IN PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 


80 Albany St. rear entrance next to Racquet Club 


Thurs. & Fri. 4-9 p.m., Sat. & Sun. 10-6 p.m. 603-431-5897 


DON’T BUY A PIANO 


until you see our Selections & Prices 


Open 7 days a week 10 AM to 10 PM 








J.D. FURST & SON 


21 Brookline Ave., 267-4079, Kenmore Sq., Boston 
WATCH FOR OUR NEW LOCATION IN'CORAL GABLES, FLA. 

















FANTASTIC DEAL BU AREA 1 
rmmte 2 bedapt Large modern 
clean safe parking dishwasher AC 
swmpool Avail now Only $150 
787- 3337 


CAMBRIDGE- Centri Sq sublet 1 
rm in sunny 4 rm apt 7/1-9/1 
$195+elec & tel 2 min MBTA 661- 
6843 eves Leave Message 








JAM PL.-sblet immed-Sept 1rm in 
beaut 2br hee. Sun quiet porch vw 
of Arbretm nr pnd & T $150/mo 
David/Paul 522-2756 morn & eves 


BOSTON Sublet Ig 2 bdrm apt, 
Park Or. area, Partially furnished, 
avail immed or July 1st thru Aug. 
Fall lease optional, sec. dep. re- 
quired Convenient to MBTA & 
laundry. Call 536-2644 Ask for 
Carmen. 





CAMB. Jun 23- Aug 22 M or F 
25+ 1 rmin mod furn 2 bdrm apt 
nr MBTA, AC, d&d, pool 
$177.50+elec & phone 354-5081 





Summer Sublet 2 bedrm apt in 
Brighton Center July/August 
$117+Uutilities/month on busline 
787-5613 after 7 pm 


PROV, Ri-Summer sublet 3 bdrm, 
spacious, unfurn, big kit. Sht walk 
to Brown & RISD $195 mo. Call 
401-621-6899 Linda, 332-9184 


BEACON ST nr B.U.-1 bdrm subit 
Jul. & Aug w/fall opt. Frp!l, wood 
paneled, fnshd firs, $195mo. Call 
236-4813 eves. 


CHARLESTOWN-July-Aug. 
w/Sept option: Lovely 1 bdrm apt 
frpl, backyard, easy bus or 20min. 
walk to downtown Boston $160 
unheated call 242-1563 or 266- 
8427. Easy parking 


ALLSTON 
1, 2, of 3 bdrm available in 4 bdrm 
apt in 3-apt house on nice st. $112 














‘ option to renew Cali Andy 9-4 


491-6450 x230 


ALLSTON-1 bdrm avail in 2 bdrm 
apt. $125 m0. incl ht/hw, freshly 
painted. call 782-1659 after 6. 








Boston Sublet modern furn 1 bdr 
eat in kitch A/C w to w D/D $400 
mo Sun 383-1454 367-9400 ext 5 
days 





Beverly-Nth Shore 1 bdrm prkg 
super clean 5min wik train 10 to 
beach ht, elec incl $280 922-1654 





Relax beside a warm fire away 





WITH PIANO 
JAMAICA PLAIN-July 1-Sept 15 
Mature Female to share 2 bdrm, 
kitch, dining & living room 
wPiano! House has yard & porch. 





Back Bay apt. Sublet for summer 
w/lease renew opt. 2 bdrm w/irge 
kitch. & living rm. Close to NU. 
Call Magali, 1-366-2372 








CAMBRIDGE Sublet (Sum) 1. bdr. 
cnvt to Hvd Sq. Ctl Sq, & T. $142+ 
Call Mark 547-8900 11p,6 am. 
661-0217 Morning or eve 





WALTHAM-1 M sks M or F to 
share brand new apt for July & 
Aug. Furnished, pkng, tennis, 
pool, utils, all included. $200 mo. 
or best offer, no smokers or pets. 


_ 547-5140 eves & wknds 





SUBLET- female needed to share 
w bedrm apt in Brighton center 
July/Aug $117 +utilities/month on 
Busline 787-56 5613 aft 7p, m. 


Ba oantwents 


WANTED 


Prof F working at B.U for summer 
sks apt or rm to sublet July & Aug. 
Pref Back Bay or Beacon Hill. 1- 
632-7885 








Grad workink student lookink for 
serious person to help find apT in 
Boston Call 536-7247. 


Seeking inexp living & music 
practice. space Will soundproof. 
Prefer Boston-Camb, tolerant 
neighbors Exc refs 862-3273 till 
11 








Loft or House wanted by 4 to live 
& work. Call 603-487-2780 or 603- 
487-2794. 





Quiet yng F seeks small apt in 
quiet private home on safe quiet 
st in Brkine for Aug occ Max rent 
$175mo. incl utils reply: Miss Doe- 
Box CY16, 400 Comm ave, 
Boston, MA 02115 





Summer. sublet wanted-nice apt 
in Cambridge, Arlington or Water- 
town. Teacher w excellent 
references. 484-7038 


A UDIO Visua 


LOUDSPEAKERS 
SAVE $$$ 


Evolution 1 wainut loudspeakers 
$319 a pair.Brand new still in fac- 




















PIONEER SA-9100 intregrated 
amplifer $275. DUAL 1229 w ADC 
XLM Mark Il, $100. Call 354-0914 
keep trying 


ADVENT Wide-screen TV model 
750. 1 year old, good condition. 
Best offer call evenings: 924-5071 
ask for Jack. 


1/2 in. VIDEO PORTA-PAK: Sony 
8400 deck, Sony Black & White 
camara + all accessories. 426- 


5530. 

ADS L620 
Large bookshelf speakers Brand 
new with warranty cards boxes 
$300 Save $80 787-0248 Eves 


ADULT X-RATED 
Video tapes. Mint condition. Free 
list.Indicate your adult, 
preferences. P.O.Box 328 spfid 
Mass 01101 


Garrard Turntable with base & 
dustcover, Very good condition 
$75 or Best Offer 267-4264 after 5 
and on weekends 




















TEAC 4300 SX reel to ree! 10 mos 
old. Played 50 hrs max. includes 
dust cover and 7 tapes. Must sell 
$500 Call 242-4025. 


ADS 700’s $115, Marantz 2270 
$285, SAE amp 100 watts $175, 
KLH 5's $95, KLH FM stereo tuner 
$40, Dual 1219 w Stanton 681 $99. 
Call Days: 782-0600 ask for Rick. 


EPI 201's $125, DBX 119 $95, JVC 

cass. deck $400 new-asking $195. 

ADS 200's $75, Micro-Seiki MB10 

$59. Advent 2W's $48, BIC 960 

ar? Call days: 782-0600 ask for 
ick 


OHM E walnut speakers, $75/pr 
Kenwood KT7500, $190. Citation 
11 preamp w/case, $200 Dahli- 
quist DQ10, new, $700/pair Roy 
861-6369. 


NUMARK Prof. Disco Mixer only 1 
yr old $150. ALLIED 498 AM-FM 
stereo receiver 85 watts per 
channel $200. Mike 562-5927 


USED STEREO 
and TV's too. A whole store full of 
guaranteed used equipment. We 
buy sell trade & fix components & 
TVs. USED SOUND, 225 Newbury 
St.. Boston, 247-7707 


PIONEER SX-1250 200 w per 
chan. mint cond. $480. Ashley 
Parametric eq. stereo 4 band. 
$440 DBX compresser $140. Cail 




















recorder in perfect condition 6 
mos old Asking $325 call Bob 
267-1226 





Brand new Nakamichi 580 casette 
tape deck in sealed carton; new 
mint Pioneer CTF-900 cassette 
tape deck. Call 687-0874 eves. 


1 pr of ESS HEIL AMT 1B spkrs. 
List price $1100.00, will sell for 
$675. 1 1/2 yrs old Call 268-9816 
btwn 9-5 Mon-Fri Doug 


SONY 6065 receiver. $150. AR 
LST-ll spkrs $300. Phillips 212 
tntble $85. All in mint cond Will 
sell sep. 729-3553. 











Bi-amp 6 chan stereo board. Each 
cnan has sep out, Pan, eq. effects. 
Mod By Wurl. better than new 
$500 or BO. Also Bi amp st. 10 
band eq. $185. Rare Sony 55P 
cond mike over $400 new. Sell 
$175. 566-7734. 


MARANTZ 15 pwr amp 60 watts 
per ch. $150. Marantz 7T pre amp 
$175. Both working fine, 522-3104 
Ask for Tom 


ADS L810-II 
3-way loudspeaker system Brand 
new with boxes Must sell $600 
944-6198 anytime. Moving 











DUNLAP -CLARK model 10 

preamp $300 or BO. Cizek 2's 

$150 pr Cizek subwoofers $450 

pr. si 2ax's $80 pr. Call 266- 
42. 





CABLE TV 
Cable TV Do-It-Yourself Kits No 
monthly payments, All channel 
Excl reception Free info Kablevi- 
sion Box 44 Walpole MA 02032 


Bryston 3B Power amp AGI 511A 
Dennon DP1000 Yamaha CT600 
Soundcraftman RP2215R JVC 
KD85C JBL L100 Call 1-207-247- 
6438 Ask for Miles All this Best 
Offer over $3200 


Large Advents, Excellent condi- 
tion, Walnut cabinets with boxes 
$175. Greg 524-2825. 


Ba soirions 


Stage Director familiar with 
Gilbert & Sullivan for fall Produc- 
tion. Salary neg. Call Maynard 
897-9056 or Acton 263-2582 




















Auditions for touring company of 
the Ballet Dance Theatre. Call 
742-8076 for information. 





A Funny Thing Happened on the 
Way to the Forum—Direct, music 
direct, choreog interviews Wed 
June 20-7:30 Set, light, costume 
designer interviews Thurs June 
21-7:30. MIT Musical theatre 
Guild. MIT Student Center. Camb. 
rm 453. Information: 253-6294. 


EXP ORCH MUSICIANS 
To join prof. quality orch. of 
chamber sz. & larger for ongoing 
perf. to benefit Ecologica, fund for 
NE’s Anti-nuclear movt. Info & 
aud. schedule call 426-3226, 277- 
7351, 367-1920 


BOSTON ART THEATRE 
Intense personal thorough train- 
ing in all forms of real acting for 
actors seeking permanent con- 
tract with source of their talent. 
Methods of Stanislavski, Chekov, 
Decroux. Perm rep to be formed 
call 266-8169 ask for David Juda. 











See the Great American 
Backstage musical at the Charles 
free! Usher & enjoy comps. for 
that night’s performance. Please 
call 426-6912 Iv. name & phone 
no. 





Auditions for Bost cast of Rocky 
Horror Parts avail-Rocky Riff Brad 
Eddy Dr Scott Narrator Apply in 
person at Exeter St. Theatre any 
friday at 10:30pm or send info to 
theatre. RHPS. 





ALIFE ~ 
IN THE THEATRE 
Volunteer ushers, paid —- 
crew please call 723-4700 ext 23) 
or 734-8407. 





Female vocalist wanted for demo 
recording. Must have hos i 
theatrical voice. Call 492-8649- 
leave message. 





Auditions for summer resident 
theatre co. Male & female actors 
for mystery 'Nightwatch’ for appt 
call 653-1249 


DANCERS Pro 2 F, 1 M. call 323- 
7571. Must be a performer. Call 
anytime 


ACTORS 2 Male, 1 Female for film 
Starting July. Males 25-35 & 
young looking Female. Call after 
5pm. 782-3909 











Wanted: Brass instrument player 
for travelling puppet and mask 
theater. Non profit oriented. Must 
be willing to participate in all 
aspects of shows. (802)257-1615, 
box 1243 Brattleboro Vt. 


DANCE 
AUDITIONS. 


Auditions for male dancers. 
Contract begins July 1. Sea- 
son includes 17 State tour 
and NYC season. 





Connecticut Dance theatre 
works in the Hum- 
phrey/Limon style. Reper- 
tory includes Humphrey 
works. New reconstruction 
plan. Strong ballet back- 
ground preferred. Excellent 
salary plus benefits. 


Date and time: June 22 at The 
Joy of Movement Center. 1 
pm-4 pm, 536 Mass. Ave., 
Central Square, Cambridge 


For further information,: 
please call 1-203-522- 
9332 











Boovocs 


74 HONDA 360CB low mil used 3 
seasons, exc. cond. with many ex- 
tras. Best reasonable offer. Call 
Gordon 862-4924 evenings. 


1977 YAMAHA SX-750. Maroon, 
shaft drive, Exc cond. $2150. Days 
855-2243 eves 486-4058. 














Solve your gas problems. Like 
new 2 seat Sparta Moped. 400 mi. 
saddle bags, sport mirrors. orig 
$600 Now $450. Eves 332-8265. 





ZEUS ten speed reynolds 531 20 
Ibs. Like new $280 firm. 536-4315 


Brand new Windsor Bicycle, 19 
1/2", Mixte frame, $175. 783- 
3896. 


BICYCLE-MOPED RACKS 
$7/bike made of 1 % inch steel 
rod. The Penny Rack Co. Lynn 
598-4917 











a real gas saver. Adult tricycle. 
Brand new. Will sacrifice for 
$189.50. 452-7009. Still in carton. 





SAVE ON 
BIKE LOCKS 
Bike locks $15.50 reg $25. 
guaranteed Call 536-5390 


between 10-4pm ask for Jon. 


LIBERTAS Pro Racing Bicycle 
21in. Frame. Campag nolo & 
DuraAce equip. Asking $375 or 
best offer. Call Andy at 923-1579 
after 5pm or weekends. 


Business 


OPPORTUNITIES 


RETIRE AT 32? | did, and | will 
help you to do the same. For appt. 
call 661-0149 




















$45,000 IN 3 WEEKS 
Guaranteed. Easy, at-home work. 
Send for plans, Dolly Enterprise, 
15 Westford St. Lowell, Mass 
01852 


dens, & neighborhood parks. We 
can sit on a park bench, you can 
bring lunches, or we can walk & 
talk. Dr. Irvin Doress, 277-2066 
anytime. 





BIG BUSINESS OPPT. 
This is chance of lifetime for 
ligetime perm income and being 
president of own business See if 
you qualify Call Deb 354-7945 


Grioren 


BABCOCK DAY SCHOOL 
Long established, year round. All 
activities 8 am-5:30 pm. Ages 2-6. 
$35 per week. Transportation. 
277-9832 











The Today Show features Hyde 
School. Summer program open 
now. For information on a unique 
summer challenge, contact a local 
family: Dan and Ruth Cooke, 
Lynnfield 617-344-4806, a local 
alumna: Debbie Jones, Boston 
617-353-1148 or Hyde School, 
Bath, ME 04530 207-443-5584 


C ounseting 


Join our growth/therapy group & 
overcome depression, anxiety, 
loneliness, shyness & stress. 
Community Counseling 825-6700 


CAMBRIDGE MENTAL 
HEALTH ASSOCIATES 
Individual, group and couples 
psychotherapy and counsel- 
ing. Interviewing the thera- 
pist is free and encuoraged. 
Eligible for health insurance 


payments. 547-4823 


CAREER Changers, Job Hunters- 
call CHANGES, 876-5085 


HYPNOSIS 


® Relaxation 
® Smoking 
® Weight 

® Therapy 

@ Cassettes 


























SHIRLEY ALEO, M.A. 
277-2618 
1166 Beacon St., Brookline 
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RATIONAL LIVING 
Overcome shyness, depression, 
anxiety & love issues. Help with 
sex. Counseling for Gay men. 
Psychotherapy & Hypnosis bi lic. 
psychilogists. Free literature. Ins 
OK. 739-5063 


( SELF HYPNOSIS ) 


“relaxation “self confidence 
*weight control “hypnotherapy 
*smoking “cassettes 








Institute For Rational 


Living 


739-5063 
Want 


greater self-awareness, 
richer relationships, better com- 
munication? Join our Personal 
Growth Group, exp. leader 
Gestalt Therapy. Individual 
counseling offered. Ins. accepted. 
Dorothy 491-6408 : 














MASS BAY 
COUNSELING 
ASSOC. 

Where discretion is an honor- 
able term for gay men and 
lesbian women. Individual, 
couples and group therapy. 

Hours by appointment. 
Call 965-1311. 
Located just off the Mass. 
Pike at Newton Corner 











Open Air Counseling 

We save on the rent, you save on 
the fees. We use natural outdoor 
settings for our counseling, such 
as the Fenway, the Arboretum, 
Boston Commons, Public Gar- 
dens, & neighborhood parks. We 
can sit on a park bench, you can 
bring lunches, or we can walk & 
talk. Dr. Irvin Doress, 277-2066 
anytime. 


Ala 
Ce 
739 Boylston Street, Boston, 


Mass.02116 (617) 266-3444 
The Only Professional 
Center In The Boston Area 
Specializing In: 

*SEXUAL THERAPY 

*MARITAL COUNSELING 

*PSYCHOTHERAPY 

*SURROGATE THERAPY 
“Sexual well-being is as 
important as any other 

aspect of health," 
~ Heaith insur: Acc: R 


OVERWEIGHT? 
Weight loss program. hypnosis & 
habit control. 5 sessions $50. 
— for Rational Living 739- 
5063. 








‘ASSOCIATES IN 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Individual, couples, 
group and family ther- 
apy. No charge for in- 





something more personal in a 
dating service cali MEET-A- 
MATE. A people matching people 
service 482-0714 


DATA-MATE IS NO. 1 
Since 1966 DATA-MATE has in- 
troduced over 30,000 singles to 
each other. Our fee is $20 with a 
money back guarantee. Call us 
anytime 547-0225 or write us at 
DATA-MATE Box 361 Dept BP 
Arlington MA 02174 


DUETTES 














itial interview. 
661- 9672 
confide 
Personal Counseling 
Services inc. 


Call 914-359-8860. See 
Personals to receive 
newsletter 


Darin 


THE ALTERNATIVE 
John & judy at 453-6414. Mel & 
Chris 586-7576 M-F 7-10 pm. 























A personalized introduction 
service for single men and 
women to meet... with dig- 
nity. We guarantee suitable 
introductions. Call 262-1862 
or 581-5992. 
P.O Box 412 
Peabody, Ma. 01960 
The first step towards a new 
beginning 








SSireirareent 


Bands & DJs for hire Lowest rates 
Call Paul after 6 277-1062 








1+1 EQUALS 
TWOGETHER 
Fast Complete Dating Service. 


HOWIE NEWMAN 
Performs his outrageous music & 
comedy at the Charles Playhouse 





AIR CONDITIONER & 
HEAT PUMP 
3 tons, 2 years old, ideal for 
several offices or a small store. 
Asking $475. Call Howard 536- 
5390 days. 


Clothes & Bed Winter a 
from $18 to $1 and 1 twin bed ( 
pieces) $75, 73 Hamiet St. Newton 
Center 969-4132 








Advent 6’ big screen TV exc cond 
owned by Advent employee 
$1200 call 924-9134 after 5. 


AMANA Frost-free refrig, white 
$150. New KENMORE washer 
w/energy-saver cycle, 18Ib. cap., 
pny GE dryer-white, $100. 933- 
04 








Big old dependable fridgidaire 
fridge 27 cu ft white one door ige 
freezer slidng shelves $85 Mickey 
267-8100 am 247-3946 pm 





For Sale Fridge stereo books fur- 
niture household good car low 
prices must sell all Call 666-0203 
Somerville. 





Harvard Book Stores pays TOP 
prices for used textbooks 





Sears Kenmore washer $200 
Good GE dryer $95, 876-3119 eve 





SEARS 12000 BTU room air con- 
ditioner w/power saver used only 


12 beige shag orpt, dinnette set, 
end tables, bureau, antique chest. 
254-5949 or 254-5451 


bench $40. End table $10 Lamps 
$5 Queen bed $45 All good cond 
738-5433 





Lumex Geriatric chair w/table 
complete hospital bed w/side 
rails, etc. $250 354-5112 after 
5pm 


immediately! Twin beds $125 
Lovely couch & chair set $150 An- 
tique oak chairs $15-25 Call 267- 
5037, 437-2536 all exc. cond 





MUST SELL bedroom furn 
bureau hutch and desk of finely 
crafted wood, exc cond orig 
$1000 ask $400 or bo call 566- 
6606 Sun-Thurs 


Double bed $60 single bed $30 
two black armchairs $20 266- 
61. 





ARMOIRE 
Tall, antique mahogony. 
Beautiful wardrobe chest. 


Moving, must sel!. Call 566- 
0162 after 6. 











PIANOS? 739-2200 





1 queen-sized bed, mattress box- 
spring & frame wheeled, exc con- 
d, $125. 1 stuffed armchair carved 
legs & handrest $25. 1 spanish- 
tiled coffee table $50. 2 
Westinghouse 8000 BTU Air con- 
ditioners exc cond. used 1 season 
only $150ea. Window self-install. 
731-0340 





Back sufferers, Simmons Max- 
ipedic King size box spring & mat- 
tress. Almost new $175 or BO. 
Call 354-5814 from Mon. eve. 


MATTRESS & SPRINGS 
Double mattress with matching 
springs- One year old. $125, New, 
Take best offer. Contact Milo 
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“A bone-in sirloin¢steak was enormous... 
The baked potatoes are excellent, mealy, hot crisp skins, unusually 
large... The salad bar offers variety ... 
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NEWBURY'S STEA 


it's all fresh” 
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94 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 536-0184 « Open Noon to Midnite ¢ Free Parking at Garage on Newbury St. 
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BRIGHTON 
COUNSELING 
SERVICE 
Individual and couples psy- 

chotherapy and counseling. 
Initial interview is free and en- 
couraged 


782-5753 











air counseling 
We save on the rent, you save on 
the fees. We use natural outdoor 
settings for our counseling, such 
as the Fenway, the Arboretum, 
Boston Commons, Public Gar- 


Call 262-2225. 24 hr. Or write 2 
together, 17 Cummings Park, 
Woburn, Mass. 01801 for free info 
& brochure. 





THE GAY WAY, 


Florida to California 
Discreet Professional Mating 
tor Gays Only. : 
Send $1.00 for brochure 
Box 189, Maiden, MA 0214€ 

















—=SINGLES!== 
Meet that special person soon. 
Call today and you could be 
dating someone really nice next 
week!! For FREE brochure, ph. 
267-4500 anytime. 
DATIQUE INC. 419 Boylstor 
St., Suite 312, Boston 02116 
“Since 1970-Large 
Membership” 




















‘a fascinating © 
experience.”’ 
—Boston Globe (7/16/78) 








Look for your single man 
, OF woman on videotape. 
More Members ° More Selective ° 
{More Fun 


The TM 
(@upley. 

Company 
FREE BROCHURE 
247-3800 


MEET-A-MATE 
If you are alone but feel you want 











every Wed. nite - Watch Howie on 
Evening Magazine Wed. June 20. 
p= 

MUSIC MUSEUM 


Boston's most exp. mobile 
jD.J. has music for every oc- 
casion. Choose from 10,000 
records dating back to early 
50s thru present day hits. Pro- 
fessional sound equipment, 
idynamic light show, very rea- 
bie rates and non-stop 
usic. Weddings a specialty. 
Call Jack McCoy's Music Mu- 
seum at 787-2282, 782-3970. 


_ 
For SALE 


APPLIANCES 






































Combination Air 
Conditioner & 
Heat Pump 


3 tons, 2 years old. 
ideal for several of- 
fices or a small store. 

Asking $475. 


Call 536-5390 days. 
Ask for Howard. 











REFRIGERATORS $75 
and up-all items guarenteed. B&B 
Refigeration Co. 364-2218. 1266- 
1268 Hyde Park Ave, Boston 





Hardwick 36 inch stove good con- 
dition $50. GE refrig 8 cu ft fair 
condition $20 white call eves after 
6 pm 232-2114 





2 months. Please call 266-6635 


Miles 876-5888 or Box 1386 





Air Conditioner good BTU Norge 
excel cond $70 or B.O. Cail 
anytime 661-8381 


Twin Mattress and frame, 38"x- 
75", exc condition. Hardly used. 
Extra firm $85 Call 267-2262 





Moving- Must sell IBM Selectric 
Typewriter Will sacrifice for $200 
Cost $450 new Call this weekend 
367-2595 


GE black & white TV $25. 266- 
8164 or 352-6096 days Craig 


Electrolux Model 30 Vacuum 
Cleaner with all attachments & 
paper bags. Must sell, moving. 
Asking $40, Call 894-1138. 


CLOTHING 


Antique & vintage clothing good 
to exc cond. Dresses-Hats-Velvet 
Jackets-Leather Coats-Fur & 
more. $3-$50 923-1914 


New beautiful snow white wed- 
ding gown with train and 
matching vail only $60.00 or best 
offer 646-6869 


FURNITURE 


Blue puff and Queen-sized bed 
for sale, both in excellent condi- 
tion. Call Janice 527-6488 






































Moving must sell 5 piece bdrm set 
dark pecan wood, 6 piece butcher 
block kitchen set & contempory 
style couch 331-4859 or 332-6156 


Brand new KARASTAN wool area 
rug 15 ft. 7 in X 8 ft. Qin. Pearl 
grey, never used. $450. 725-5515 
days. 868-1076 eves 


WATREBED Queen size w/matt, 
htr liner frame bookcase head- 
board 12 drawer base D&F kit ex- 
cellent cond $400 or bo 787-1947. 











Antique mahagony stacked 
bookcase, leaded glass. $150 or 
best offer. Call 745-3507 or 745- 
6287 


Queen size waterbed mattress, 
heater & liner $50, padded rail 
bumpers $30 call 426-7353. 





4 Sale-Pine drafting table 24"x36" 
Top 2 built-in shelves in base $40 
or Best Offer 267-7029 


Waterbeds 1K 1Q brand new 
never opende includes stained 
frame base Deck fac guar matt 
heater & liner $179 734-8546. 


UNBELIEVABLE BUYS! Beaut. 
Ige red rug, exc cond; Harvard 
bed frame (fits all beds). Low 
prices Call now 232-2333. gO 
aterbed new kingsz wood frame 
headboard, heater liner dual on- 
trol elec blanket excellent uality 
great buy 620-0826 $30. 


2 ORIENTAL RUGS-9 X 12 8yrs 


old, $800. 11 A 8, new $1200. Call 
after 9 am: 696-8516 


“WATER BEDS 
ARE BEDDER” 

















Revolution 
193 Essex St. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
12 pm-5 pm 
682-0591 
COUCH, 2 end tables, 2 lamps 
coffee table, card table, 2 
armchairs, dresser, desk, night- 

table, crpt/pad, BO. 566-2693 


ORIENTAL RUG—Gold, 8 1/2 X 
11 1/2. Excellent condition, $200 
or BO. Days: 353-4398, Nights: 
277-7917. Beautiful! 

















Higdon Baby crib & mattress, Exc. 
cond. With crib toys $90 Also 
Musical potty and Easy chair. Cali 
646-6632 before 7 pm. 





WATERBED 
Butcher block headboard bed, 
queen size mattress, heater & 
liner cost $495 new in good cond 
$159 or BO Call Jim 935-9341 


MOVING-Apartment sale: new 9 X 





Inlaid mahogany bdrm set bd 
frame w/head & foot panels, 2 
dressers 2 mirrors vanity & night 
table $575 neg 738-5433. 


Table & chairs $45. Desk chair 
$40 Book cases $30. Stereo 





Loft bed queen size $150 227- 
4186 anytime. 





Waterbed-Kinsize-drawer- 
pedistal. tof or line. Better than an 
ocean cruise. $280 776-6350 
Keep trying. Sale on sale away 





Matching rust wing-bat chairs 
$125 each; refinished stuffed gold 
velvet antique chair w heavy wood 
frame $125. Green tweed recliner 
$50. Call 277-1135 weekdays 6- 
8pm 


Heated queensize waterbed with 
pedistal and headboard in ex- 
cellent condition, $175, 492-1248 
after 7:00 pm 








For Sale-Large Bookcase, coffee 
table, antique sewing machine, 
Reasonable rates Cail 566-4366 
after 6pm 


iMATTRESSES 


Factory closeout of famous 
make mattresses and box 
springs. All new slight factory 
seconds. 





$33 ea 
$42 ea 
$105 


Twin Size 
Full Size 
Queen Set 


ROYAL 


SLUMBER SHOP 
251 Worcester Road 
(Route 9) 

Natick (next to Merit Gas) 


655-0340 


Complete household furniture 
Table chairs Couches etc 1588 
Camb St 2nd fl Cambridge 876- 
3324 














Cupola all wood. 21in by 21in by 
_48in with attached horse weather 
vane and cumpus of wood. All 
white as ‘ph roof built to last $80 
569-3989 after 5pm 
DINING ROOM SET 
6 ft pine drop leaf harvest table 2 
6 ft Deacon style benches 2 Dux- 
bury side chairs $600 firm 961- 
2681 after 4pm. 
ALL CEDAR WARDROBE-3 feet 
wide by 6 feet high. $100. Call Zvi 
566-1887. 








Mtchng sofa/chair;exc cond. 
Sidebrn, 11 china pits, unused 
Gadrch tire 6.95x14 rtd 4 ply 3 tray 
tables 731-1620 





Queen size bed, 2 lamps, arm 
chairs, wood table w 4 chairs, 2 
dressers & more. Book cases, 
B&W TV Stereo. Call 267-3100 x 
200 x 200 or 536-4725 Ask for 
George. 


THE .pER 
SLEEPER 





nly 
“ $445 





It's a couch that 
opens up to a 
double bed 









URETHANE oon 
- 6 





Double 54x75 24.90 37.90 
Queen 60x80 29.90 45.90 
Twin 39x75 17.90 





Other Sizes Available at 
Substantial Discounts 


Uphoistery Modes 
15 Tudor St. Camb..MA 
x 491-7536 
OPEN 8:30-5:00 
SAT. 9-2 


ODDS & ENDS 


14 Ft wood boat w 30 hp Evenrude 
& trailer. $200 or BO. Call john 
after 5 pm. 583-6729. 


BRISTOL SLOOP 
FG, 19 %', sleeps 2, MJG, head, 
ob, many xtras. Classic full keel 
design. Great cruise or race. Ask 
$4400 or BO 1-369-4895 


COLUMBIA 8.7 
meter super cruiser sail boat used 
1 seas. Atomic 4 30 hp inboard. In 
super shape. Many xtras. Cail 
617-485-8389. 





L 


























2 Cape Dory's have only been 
used once. In storage at this time 
cost $1400 a piece will sell for 
ee a piece 283-6859 or 281- 


78 BANSHEE sailboat, used only 
2 months, next to new, planing 
fiberglas Hull sleek fast 88 s: ft sail 
blue & white easy to handle & right 
car toppable holds 4 $1150 or b/o 
875-6879 


17ft fg over wd sailboat-alum 
mast & boom-dacron sails-tiit 
trailer both very gd shape-ready 
for water $800 or BO 662— 9672 
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GRADY White Sport Fisherman 
27ft. in water excellent condition. 
New steering all new cushions in- 
side & out, CB & FM radio, Call 
days: 774-8127. Eves: 531-3230 





Go For It! 41 foot Cutter sieeps 5- 
6. Needs someone to plug in the 
engine & mast to sail the world. 
Change of plans forces the sale of 
boat. Call 787-3881. 


for rent, 24-hour access, Sound- 
proof, Low rates. Call 588-6519 





PA rentals $35/day 12in mix vot's 
crown, mics mons lowkly DJ 481- 
6887 


Guitarist w/7 yrs pro exp seeks 
full time working band. Vrsd in all 
styles. Have Bu voc, able to travel 
Woody 776-4341 








1976 O'DAY Mariner sailboat. 
Fast stiff sailer w many xtras. Call 
after 6:30 pm. 425-2523 


Cookbooks, needlepoint & craft 
books & mags. Ex cond 50% off 
sewing patterns from 1929-1979 
Crewel kits & misc. 923-1914 








Portable Massage table folds up 
into a light, easy to carry suitcase 
never used $75. Hand vibrator 
$10 262-0617 


Electrolysis equipment machine 
including chair, lamp, etc. $450 
665-7394 


SKY DIVING EQUIP. 
Pioneer 26 reserve - low speed 
pack harness main canope jump- 
Suit altimeter rip cord call Sandra 
Foland 745-9280 or 782-9136. 


COOKWARE SET-19 pieces 
heavy duty 18/8 stainless steel for 
effective & economical waterless 
cooking. $250 for this never used 
set. Call 864-1878 














THE NEW SCHOOL 
OF CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC 
Jazz * Rock « Classical ¢ 
Dance « Full/Part Time 
Diploma Program; Credits 
Transferrable. All instru- 
ments - voice - theory - song- 
writing - monthly enrollment - 
scholarships and grants avail- 


able 
NEW SCHOOL OF 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
21 Brookline Ave., 
K e Sq., Bost 
267-4079 


























LOWEST COST 
REFERRALS 


Full service employment for 
musicians-many gigs available 
right now! One time $25 fea No 
charge to bands seeking 
musicians. Call DME 891-9365 





Bassist seeks gig: Eight years 
exp. with name acts Trans & equip 
Want working club band. Pete 
963-0677 4pm to 8pm. 


REGGAE MUSIC 
Rockers with DJ White Ram at 
Cambridge custom Percussion 91 
River St. Sat May 23 9-2 BYOB 
Coxsone rockers music mash it 


PHIL ADLER SOUND- 
In concert or in studio it'll sound 
the way it should. Complete Tri- 
Amped P.A. w/sep. Mon. Board 
avail. 24-trk studio w/ great rates 
also avail. 227-6458 Leave 
message. 


PIANOS? 739-2200 
~ OVERMEN WANTED 


Two songwriter guitarists seek 
bassist & drummer with vocal 
ability to rehearse & record 
original music Call Paul 389-1744 


BASS PLAYER WANTED 
Immediately for steady working T- 
40 trio. Must have knowledge of 
all styles, 50's to 1979. Must have 
several lead vocals and willing to 
travel and begin on the job reher- 
sals at once. Experienced only 
please Call 1-207-989-3200 x221 
Jeff. 


KEYBOARD Player needed for 
part time Disco/Pop Band. Lead 
vocal ability. We have steady gig. 























Exp drummer sks to join or form 
band of down-to-earth work con- 
scious musicians w orig & cover 
exp John 933-6339 


Bass & guitar player needed for 
New Wave Punk band. Have 
record out & publicity. GG & the 
Jabbers call GG in NH 603-669- 
8983. 


M vocalist looking for an agent 
contact Junney 738-9163 14 yrs 
experience. 











Nd improvising rythm sec for 
Rock base 80's band Hendrix to 
Trane to Punk if mind open call 
Godzilla’s Bollz 864-4029. 





NO TRUMP seeks serious 
creative rock drummer, Vocals 
preferred, Own trans. Keith Moon 
need not apply. Call 625-4568 





Guit sks keys or guit to form 
nucleus of original act into vocal 
oriented progressive Rock pros 
only Steve 254-5269. 


REHEARSAL 


SPACE 
24 Hour Security 
CHEAP. Call Jeff 


267-4079 














Guitar player w/lead voc needed. 
High quality G.B. band $60 a night 
wide range of material Paul 531- 





Prof. drummer avail. imm. Exp. 
All styles. Joe 227-1765 


BASS and Drummer needed to 
complete Elvis 50's group Ex- 
perience ness. No phoneys. Call 
479-4549 or 281-1868 aft 6pm 


KEYBOARD AVAIL 
Seek singer for local work as duo. 
Must have P.A. & contacts. Call 
491-4927 


Multi-Keyboard wtd for wrkg 
fulltime T40/Disco band. Exp pros 
only-trans abil commitment & 
resp attitude req 1-681-1961 days 














Front person wtd for wrkg full time 
T40/Disco band. Exp pros only- 
trans abil commitment & resp at- 
titude req 1-681-1961 days 





MULTI-KEY wntd by orig group 
Record Co intrstd Getting air play 
Want blend of elec exper with 
rock. Synth string will meet req 
The Visitors Are Here-Holland 
284-7868 Christian 662-8396 





Lking for bassist & gtrist to form 
soft rck & originals trio. Gd vels & 
read music. Double othr instmnts 
a plus. I'm pianist w/roots in 60's, 
Beatles, & clsscl. Elliott 522-3682 








PERGO CARRIAGE 
Beautiful carriage, suede-like 
brown with wicker sides, Exc. 
cond. Reas priced. Call 969-6345 


LOUDSPEAKERS 
SAVE $$$ 
Evolution 1 walnut loudspeakers 
$319 a pair. Brand new Still in fac- 
tory carton. Call 536-5390 days 
Ask for Jon x511 


SAVE ON 
BIKE LOCKS 
Bike locks $15.50 reg $25 
Quaranteed Call 536-5390 
between 10-4pm ask for Jon 











Scuba Gear. U.S Divers 80 cu ft 
alum tank w bkpk, Dacor olympic 
400 regulator, w U.S. Divers com- 
bo depth & pressure gage. 
Nimrod, Buoyancy compensator. 
24 Ib léad weight w belt. $620 
retail. Used only 8 times. Sacrifice 
at $375. Days 374-0713 aft 7 pm 
603-622-7092. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD 22 

business calculator. Perf. for MBA 

studt. or banker. Sells new $100, 

— cond never used $50 729- 
53 


HOME COMPUTER 
RADIO SHACK TRS80 4K with 
some software. Cost $658 new, 
still under 90-day warranty, $500 
firm. Call 547-3410 lv mssge 











Telescope Scope equatorial 
refractor w gd ast of exepieces & 
acc 600X max all in exc cond in 
wd case $300 471-5183 aft 5 





Splurge! Luxurious warm brown 
velvet w/cream satin backed 
queensize quilt, new. You won't 
see this again! $250 734-7434 





Electric Potters Wheel-never us- 
ed. $120. Phone 762-3596 

2 Sleep bags $40 Alum foid cot 
$10 Lea-suitcase $25 13 HP mot 
$10 steel shivs Fshng tackle Tools 
Port TV 843-7529 


New. Not Used sleeping bag Call 
247-2026 


SURFBOARD-7ft. 7in., brand 
new, value $230, sac for $130. 
OLIN SKIS-Look bindings, size 10 
1/2 boots, $250. Call for info: 449- 
2352 after 5PM. 

DIAMOND 
1 Ladies Solitare Diamond ap- 
praised at $1100, will sell for $800. 
Call John at 459-6833. 


Divers-weight lifters scuba tank 
regulator weight belt $65 two 40 
pound barbelis $30 491-4887 


ROLLING STONE MAGAZINES 
1973-79 Complete Make an Offer 
Michael 227-2574. 








7 1/2'x8' original oil painting by 
Sidewalk Sam, ‘Signing of the 
Declaration of independence’ 
$2500 Call 599-1316. 





HP-67 card programmable 
CALCULATOR-exc cond, comes 
with 2 complete sets of program 
o- $350 call 328-1367 or 471- 
6583 


NEED 
CASH? 
We buy used paperbacks 
Harvard Book Stores 
1248 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE 


732 COMM. AVE., BOSTON 
124 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, 



































Forming 1945 swing jazz combo 
of 8 or 9 pes., all kinds of horns 
and rhythm are invited to apply 
for spots in this orchestra. Two 
goals: enjoyment and paid work. | 
have had 30 years experience as 
leader and sideman. Call Irvin 
Doress, 277-2066. 


WANTED: F bassist or woman to 
learn bass with strong vocals to 
join workin acoustic trio. 354- 
2056 or 492-0565 


ATTN BANDS: 


New Air Cond. rehearsal rooms 














GEORGE 
SEGAL 


co-starring ‘ 





LOS! 
“GUND 


“ARNOLD KOPELSON Presents 


u 


WARNING: 


Love can be hazardous to your health! 








Rage 


A MELVIN FRANK Fiim 


GEORGE SEGAL -GLENDA JACKSON 


LOST AND FOUND 


MAUREEN STAPLETON - HOLLIS McLAREN - JOHN CUNNINGHAM : [PAUL SORVINO 
Executive Producer ARMOLD KOPELSON - written by MELVIN FRANK and JACK ROSE 
Produced and Directed by MELVIN FRANK - Music by JOHN CAMERON 


AHEM ESM 















GLEMDA 


Find 
someone in 


classifieds 


The first 35 people to 
come into the Boston 
Phoenix classified 

office to place a per- 
sonal ad will receive} 
a pair of passes to 
Lost and Found 


opening June 22 


THE BOSTON Ml 


nix 


























notch rock act. Originals & covers. 
No jazz snobs. Doubles on vocals 
& guitar desirable. Trans 
necessary. We have our own 
studio & gigs waiting. Call 782- 
2386. Leave name, instrument & 
number. : 


RHYTHM GUITAR 
seeks serious F.T. rock band. Play 
excel. rhythm, little lead Have 
equip trans. Into Boston Styx 
Foreigner Aerosmith orig Desire 
working bands only!! Dennis 289- 
2732, 5:30-8pm pref 


DRUMMER-needed must be 
creative, pro, exp, for working 
band. Call Sebastian 244-7718 











Keyboard player wanted must be 
able to go on road. Disco Funk 
Call 266-1032 254-2607 Floyd Eric 





Keyboard man seeks work w est. 
band. Read, improv, play all 
styles. Prefer full-time. Doug 287- 
0686 Don't call aft 11pm. 





Music Consultants seeks person 
to do record copies 366-9585 





Front man, lead vocalist w high 
range. Much stage exp. sks work- 
ing or near working rock band. 
Into Yes, Kansas, Van Halan. etc. 
Also have some work & record 
connections. No part timers 
please. Call 537-8891. 


Pro rock band seeks dedicated 
bassist, vocals preferred. Have 
steady work. Join our family. Must 
travel. Call 413-773-8882 


RENTALS 
PA system Musical Inst Rentals 
with trucking Also Disco systems 
Call 828-6224 after 7:00 pm. 543- 
4867 











Lead guitarist looking for rock 
band have good equip. & transpo. 
Mike 782-1729 


Looking for top notch drummer 
preferrably with vocals, not a 
necessity. Guaranteed exc 
money. Exp pros, all local work 
except for. two winter trips to 
Florida Please call Mr. Richards 
and leave name & number 426- 
3926. 


Guitarist seeks gig, | have exp. | 
can read, travel & | have some 
vocals. Call Mike at 267— 9798 
Leave message 











Exp keyboards wanted for PT es- 
tablished top 40 band good $ 
vocals pref. Equip & trans a must. 
Call Jeff 653-8077. 





Gtr/bas/voc wanted creative go- 
for-it types to form/join rock 
band. Varied influence esp 60's. 
Emphasis on orig mat hard work 
specific goals. Also add people to 
jam etc. Info call 731-9799. 





Ex-Susan bass sks pro R&R band 
stage & rec exp gd looks equip 
bkup ves. Rref wkg band orlig OK 
No rookiew, Pros only 773-2808 





Pro guit & keys wanted for orig 
R&R band. Hot solos b.u. voc wild 
stage pres trans a must pros with 
national goals 284-6610 





Fram area now: Lead bass drum 
mature eager to work rec ASAP. 
Stylish not. stylised. New wave 
R&B etc. Need now. 653-7285 pm 











‘ 
pA AVISION: READ THE BALLANTINE PAPERBACK 
[Glenna Guioance succesTeO <=> ' A COLUMBIA PICTURES RELEASE Columbia SACK SACK CINEMA 
Sn elt as sy i oe SuitabO 1a COR DLLRAETA FR TURES RELEASE SEES CHERI 1-2-3 NATICK 
50 DALTON OPP. SHERATON 237-5840 ROUTE? 
BOSTON 536-2870 OPP. SHOPPERS’ WLD. 
ce eae F —— -0312 or Rich 396-2845 as 
Ld guitarist showman type into = pes ook Sat ~~ oe seeks 
progressive style sks working or n uitar . SOldly-booked, full time, no— 
; cn ee rome ene e travel group 267-4682 THE PUDGE BAND 


near working band Cape area 
now, moving to Boston 771-5545 
Lil Ceaser has New Wave & Punk 
songs play rythm guitar & good 
vocals have equip need bass Id 
guit & keys eves 387-9297 


SOUND SERVICE 
for hire: 12 mikes, 1200 watts, 
moitors, very loud. very clean. 
Solve your PA system troubles for 
small money. 479-8444. . 





Pro Guitar/singer 10 yrs exper. 
many styles seeks steady P. TP. 
gig. (wknds) pros only. Dean. 527- 
4598 





Rehearsal Rooms now open at the 
Cambridge Music Complex. 491- 
7371 = 

A 
Hard Rock drummer looking for 
work English influenced have 
drum rise Call Michael anytime 
782-8816 








Pro female tpt-sax-flute pjayr 
w/lead vocs & dbi on keys, guit 
bass & fiddle seeks full time.gig 
w/working or nr wkng band | 
read, play, imp, & write all styles. 
Gd equip & trans Firm commit- 
ment to the right situation Karen 
1-683-0957. f 





Ragged Rite needs a lead singer. 
M or F. If you can project 
Costello's intensity & Bowie's 
sophistication, we want you, to 
sing our songs. Recordings, gigs, 
fame, fortune at Star Systems. 
Paul 266-0574. 





Ragged Rige needs a drumrher 
for orig adventures in the new 
wave. Recording, gigs, fame, for- 
tune at Star Systems. Paul 266- 





Wanted, drums, piano. Blues, 
R&B, New Orleans. Forming Band 
work in immed. future. 965-6225 
or 625-0856. 


GUITARIST AVAILABLE 
Play any style, Lead & bkup 
vocals. Free now & rady to go. Call 
Dennis. Keep trying 289-7005. 








Guitarist wants to form or join 
high velocity band. Tired of prefab 
pap, looking for people serious 
about rock. Want to do origs. Will 
play copies to start. Call Grant at 
666-1239 





and rhythem guitars both with 
strong vocals for original pop rock 
band. Call anytime after 2pm 884- 
3422 





Lead singer sks work or near 
work band into New Wave orig or 
Pop call aft 5:30 Alan 566-6671. 





SECRET at Doyles Wed June 20 





HOT GUITARIST w solid lead voc 
wntd by band w fresh original 
sound. You must have energy & 
look like a Rock Star. 923-1914. 


MULTI-KEYBOARDIST 

A Boston recording band reciev- 
ing heavy radio airplay of diver- 
sified rock music is still audition- 
ing multi-keyboardists. There 
must be at least one professional 
multi-keyboardist in 
Massachusetts with superior 
vocal ability in the mid to high 
tenor range. Recording ex- 
perience is not as important as a 
positive attitude, good eequip- 
ment & transportation. If you 
qualify please cali Mr Duke 24 hrs 
617-364-4457. 


MULTI-KEYBOARDIST 
Looking for established working 
disco band. Can sing some lead & 
harmony. No road work. Call Chaz 
1-658-3782 


WANTED-Keyboards for Top 40, 
lounge band. Call Jim 361-0759 6- 
10 PM. Must have transportation. 














WANTED-multi keys w/lead voc 
for Top disco band. Full time ex- 
perienced pro, steady local work 
exc. $. 263-1629, 744-3597 





GUITARIST nded for diverse orig 
rock band Hve strong Id & rthm 
str drive Be able to wk closely 
w/exc songwriter 262-1468 








ALBATROSS needs versatile R&R 
drummer w road exper for immed 
work. Comittment necessary. 
Vocals, looks, personality big 
plus. 617-393-3621. 


Stranded band needs bass w 
vocals. We are lead, rhytm & 
drums into Feat, Doobies, Rait, 
Jacson Browne etc. Pro attitude, 
equip sense of humor a must. No 
Berkley Students Please. Cail 
after 6 pm. Glenn. 625-2747. 


: HOW ABOUT IT 
Ld singer songwriter dbis Id gt 
and bass player eng dbis rythm 
slide gt seek pro-semi-pro 
players we have studio & 8 tk. 30 
originals 15 in can we have a gig 
but no stable plyrs 485-2548. 


KEYBRD PLYR 
12 & 6 strings guitarist singer 
songwriter is looking for a multi 
kybrd plyr to form a melodic rock 
band. Or a band in Genesis style. 
Call 262-1789 


PRO ROCK BASSIST 
Available: Sing & write. Very ex- 
perienced/equipped/inventive & 
original. New in Mass. Solid pros 
call Mick at 413-253-5549 

















MUSICIANS 
To place your ad in 
Gigs, Entertainment or 
Studios, call 


Jo 
267-1234 











PRO NEWAVE Drums seek 
musicians Have PA space ideas 
clubs recording ambition If youre 
~- but just enuff cal 401-725- 
2 





Drummer into rock, jazz, funk. 
Very syncopated style. More than 
just a backbeat seeks musicians 
for jams. Nick 625-1076 





ORUMMER sks exceptional work- 
ing heavy metal band-Mahagony 
Rush, B.O. Cult, C. Daniels, Kan- 
sas, 2 or 3 nites. 429-6787 





Funk bass Ikng to put a real Funk 
Disco Band together Have gigs, 
recording conn. Have worked with 
major record artist. Must be hard 
working and serious. 876-5531 


MUSICIAN 


REFERRAL 
AN EMPLOYMENT 
Y 


GEN 
FOR MUSICIANS AND 
VOCALISTS 
Serving musicians & vocal- 
ists since 1974. Oldest and 
largest in New England. 
617-787-2025 
297 Faneuil St. 
Brighton, MA 02135 














We still want & need you! 
Excellent players! Male front 
Vocalist, multi-keyboard 
player. Call NOW for audition 
696-3035. 











Drummer wanted for Top 40 com- 
mercial trio. Must have pro at- 
titude, vocal ability and car. 
Steady immediate work 569-6029 


PDL. STEEL & DRUMS 
| play the above & guitar some 
banjo .bass voc-looking for 
creative band-influences C&W N 
ae Dylan Dead Charlie 787- 


Heads-Up 
Boutique 


'331-537IN BROADWAY (RT. 28) 
LAWRENCE, MA 682-1632 
Satin - Sparkle - Glitter 
Highest in New York & West 
Coast Fashions 
Personal Checks Accepted 


Specializing in stage and club attire. 
Whether it be hard rock or a dressy 
show. we have the styles for your banc 


* 





























Group Discounts 
Master Charge Visa ; 
HOURS: 10-8:30 PM Tues. & Fri. 








10-5:30 PM Mon..Wed..Thurs. & Sat 











GROOVE Drummer needed for 
wide open orig. rock. Free heads 
Call 776-6135 anytime 


Bass, Keys & Sax needed for top- 








Pro bass seeks working rock 
band. Call Al 738-7881 after 5 








JOCKEYS 


For All Occasions 


COMPLETE 
SYSTEMS 
PROVIDED 


Call Bert 
At 
436-2992 
Also Available For 


Proms, 
Wedding 
Christenings, 
Dances. 











Pluses 


HOUSEMATES 


Wanted F housemate to share 
house on South Shore with male. 
767-1205 call anytime. 























Brighton 3 people M or F.23+ for 
comfortable house near Union 
+ & T no pets July 1st 787- 





JP mixed house sk 2F 24+ yrs 
quiet ind Ivng sit, spac sunny loc, 
w yard & porch nr pond & T $135 
ht inc Call aft 6 524-4542 


WESTON 3 F prof or students for 
4 bdrm co-op house. Conv to 128, 
pike, Wellesley, Brandeis, Boston 
& Babson. $150-225 + % exps. & 
util. Call 8932398 after 5:30 pm or 
890-7000 ext 2335 8-5 Ask for Joe 
or lv message. 
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SECTION | 
FOR 





BELMONT we are 3 professionals 
wanting to be 5. Moving to a hse 
built 80 yrs ago the home built to- 
day needs committment warmth 
energy & love we live cooperative- 
ly share meals don't 

smoke or ahve cats 484-1640 
home to reflect its family $145 
utils 





1 Male seeking to join estab 
house 3 to 5 peo M F or to form 
samie. Looking for a warm direct 
open group of diverse individuals 
pref Newton Wat area call Fritz 
484-4226. 


Live by the ocean-12 miles N of 
Bost-comf relaxed non-sexist 








Mission Hill 2F for big hse 3M 1F 
frndly integrated nghrhd nr 
Brighan Crci fem-left politics hot 
heavy duty pref non-smkng nase 
ppl $85 inc util 445-884 8 come 
meet us! 





SO. WEYMOUTH 
2 rmtes needed hse with 
poolfirepiace dshwshr wshdryr 
put rd wooded area $100/plus util 
call before 3 or after 6 335-0698 





JAM PLAIN Friendly independant 
house seeks 4th to complete 
household $100 mo. + sec. near 
Arboretum & T Spacious. 522- 
1430. 


NEPONSET 12 rm Vic sk resp 
wkg snd hsemate. Share kit bath 
Ig yd. lvnrm frpl wsh/dry & chores. 
1 % bik MTA 15 min to Park St. 
$135/m incl util & phone Lge sun- 
ny bedrm. No pets 265-8030 B4 7 
pm. 


DEDHAM-NEEDHAM 

1 or 2 F wanted to share large new 
r bdrm raised ranch w 1M & 1 
teenager nr T & 128. Bright 
bedroom w wall-wall crpt, wshr- 
dryer, priv bath, large yrd & porch 
+ indoor parking.. Be friendly, 
share feelings & family. Rent 
$175mo. incl util. No cigs or pets 
Call 326-4630 after 6pm. 


BROOKLINE-July & Aug-1 room 
in Ig house, quiet neighbhd 











Near 'This Old House’ 3 apts 
Good cord Oil Heat Gas stoves & 
Hot water Studio apt available 
July Near MBTA Easy parking 
$10,000. Jim 436-3230 


By owner, custom-built 4 1/2 yr 
colonial in 1.8 acres top treed 
area, 4 bdrms, 2 1/2 ceramic 
baths, 2 cr attchd gar. 24 X 50 
basement & 1st fir, 26 X 34 2nd fir, 
pella thermal wndws & extra in- 
terior will speak for itself, 2 mi to 
expway, min to beach, tax $1300 
per yr, owner transfered, $70900 
or B.O. 746-8070 after 330 PM. or 
anytime wknds for appt. 


SUDBURY-$69,900. Take me, I'm 
yours! Authentic styled 7-rm 
Garrison Colonial w/full-length 
fireplaced lining rm, center en- 
trance hall, formal dining rm, fully 
equip eat-in kit. 4 bdrms, multi- 
baths, exquisite rustic setting, 
near Wayside Inn. Murphy & 
Murphy Realtors, Rte 20 at the 
lights, Sudbury. 894-7425, 443- 
8857 anytime. 


SUDBURY-$79,900. Gracious 
young 7-rm multi-level w/raised 
log hard Ivng rm, dining rm 
w/window wall, hostess kitchen, 
King-size master suite, 1 full & 2 
half-baths, paneled family rm, at- 
tached garage. Romantic setting 
hidden amongst trees in exotic 
landscaping on 1 acre with com- 
plete privacy. Nr Rte 20 & shop- 
ping center, minutes to Rte 128. 














Actors Workshop - Est. 1956 day; 
evening classes, all levels forming 
- Info-656 Beacon St 266-6840 


Beg Direct Class B. Michelotti at 
Palfrey School 8 wks June 26 
Freelance Direct Rift 894- 8797 


MIME CLASSES 
Sunshine Mime Co offers begin- 
ning & advanced classes for 
children & adults call 266-8244 for 
further info. 





Andy Yosinoff 277-1374. 


ZEN SWORD & KARATE 
Shim Gum Do-Korean martial art 
can save your life. Learn self 
defense, meditation, art, self- 
confidence, clear direction 
Taught by Founding Master 
Chang Sik Kim. the World's 
highest ranking swordsman. 1112 
Boyiston, Boston. Tel. 247-3242 


HEALTH 














ARTS & CRAFTS 


Custom Dressmaking Pattern- 
Drafting 4 a perfect fit Lessons 
avail. 247-3048 


PROJECT ARTS 
CENTER 














Summer workshops: Art, pottery, 
photog. Reg. now. Start Jun 25. 
Brochure 491-0187. Adults & 
childr. 141 Huron Ave. Camb. 


MUSEUM SCHOOL 
SUMMER ART COURSES 
Design, drawing, ceramics, sculp- 
ture, watercolor, fiberworks, 
woodworking, stained glass, 
graphic design, handmade 
books, soft sculpture, en- 
vironmental art, landscape pain- 
ting and drawing. Classes begin 
June 25 Call 267-1219 for infor- 

mation 











THE UN-COURT 
Indoor Tennis 
Teaching & Practice 
Center 


® 


D> 


TENNIS-UP 
100 Mass. Ave. 
at Newbury 
247-3051 














MEDITATION 


Raja-Yoga Meditation 
The Natural Way to REalization 








home. Call & talk 10-11am or pm 
592-6494 


PRIV POND, FP 
BILLERICA- Beau seciuded home 
on lovely pond 25+ prof or grad 
stud Nr 128 $185+ Call 667-1099 
or 369-3220 Ex 127 DAS Cali Dan 


NEEDHAM pref mald 2 floor 
house yard park storage residen- 
tial $125 not inci util avail July 10 
call 444-5872 anytime. 


Randolph Old 8 rm rustic house 
Mod kit DD Kids ok. Reas. Also 
free rent for one in exch For part 
time care of 10 yr old 986-6657 


Newton 1M, 1F seek 1 M or F to 
share single fam hse near trans 














parking $85/mo_ util 964-1373. -» 





NEEDHAN-2 hsmtes for large hse 
Nr park & fields, rte 128. $150 mo. 
+Utils. Call 444-6664 Avail July 1. 


BROOKLINE-Wash. Sq, Prof F & 
daughter & their cat Ikng for 
parent & child or person to share 
gorgeous apt-ist flr of Victorian 4 
house. Avail Irge round sunny rm 
w/walk-in closet & small bdrm if 
desired Much privacy & beauty 
share Irg Ivng rm, alcove, eat-in 
kit, bath Nr T, avail 7/1 call 232- 
2156 


ASHMONT Hill responsible per- 
son for 2 rms in quiet house yard 
trees indep living $110+util Day 
495-2762 Eve 288-8107 


2 MUSICIANS sk nice house to 
share with others who like New 
Wave neat & responsible 254- 
8318 before noon or keep trying 














Prof F early 30s wntd to share 
comf house w same Yard fp dw 
Piano $200+ West Roxbury nr 
Brki bus and Riverside MTA 323- 
7907 
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® Bodypedic a 
Waterbeds 























@ Wood Headboards 





@HEAD BOARDS 








] Waterbeds at Special Low Prices | imag 









e Storage Beds 


Largest Selection of Brass Beds 


@ Mr. & Ms. Swingaway 


®PILLOWS 









































|_¢ FREE LAYAWAY ¢ 90 DAYS FREE FINANCING } 


NEW LOCATION 
es ~ FRAMINGHAM yewronmicntanos * STOUGHTON’ ee 
221 Parkingwoy . 9, Cor. 4 Route 9 mtd be = : 
Masi @ WESTBRIDGEWATER wa 999 Boylston St. canst! =o. MANOVER 8. 
Rt. 106 and Rt. 28 0679-0911 1 mile eastbound of Rr. 128 963-2000 Rt. 53-Honover Mall Ploze 
Center Shopping Plozo 244-6200 Between Angelo's Mkt. and Cinema 
583-9336 OTHER LOCATIONS: Lynn, Danvers, Hudson, Medford, Peabody °¢ 425 
BETTER } Member of the ~- 
" SLEP BETTER i 
* I~ _| Better Sleep Council Immediate Delivery to Boston Area Apartments 
|" ” UVEBETTER | 





iesta SLEEP SHOPS ™ 


Since 1953-Largest Mattress Specialty Chain 
























BROOKLINE-July & Aug. 1 room 
in large house, quiet nbrhrd, $121 
mo. Unheated. Parking avail, 5 
min. to T. Call 232-9321, 





MEDFORD 1 hsmte 26+ for 
beautiful 10rm 4br house Yd frpl 
grg tennis park lake Easy to Bost 
Camb. $165 incl all 483-3079 


BROOKLINE M&F sk wkg/sdnt F 
to sublet bdr in 3bdr hse Lvrm Lg 
kit Study porch Quiet Nr T Avail 
immed $150/mo + ut 566-6974 
eves 








Roomates wanted to share large 
house in Newton Highlands near T 
& Lake. $130/mo.+utils. Call 965- 
0672 after 5pm. 


BROOKLINE HOUSE Resp. prof. 
F 25+ for cozy 2-bdrm hse. Front 
& rear yard, frp!, walk-in closet, 
tree-lined st, nr T, $182 htd. Avail 
7/1/79. Call April 227-8320 X384 
days, 277-0308 eves. 








Lexington Ige rm_ study for F in- 
dep respons 25 in hse of 3, 2 
acres bus-Hvd 4 $140 util avail 
now also Ige rm $110 util Aug 1 
tent space $50 mo util no child 
dogs 861-8737. 


WOBURN-2 M, 1 F (23-29) & 2 
cats seek 1 F to complete our sup- 
portive non-sexist home. Older 9- 
rm colonial 2 baths, frpl, 
darkroom, workspace, prkng & 
yard, quiet loc. Nr Rte 128, 93, & 
train. We are into photography, 
antiques, stained glass, natural 
food, music & activities. 
Nonsmoker. Pref vegitarian. 
Interested in forming honest 
friendship. $128mo.+utils John 
Goodfellow days: 1-927-5840 x16. 
Eves: 935-7421 


JAM. PLAIN: Rm avail. We are 3 
M's in late 20's skng mature resp 
person to live in hse nr T. 
$100+util. No pets. 522-6795 


QUINCY Waterfront home needs 
G male $200 includes utilities 472- 
5576 


BRIGHTON-Iige sunny house 
needs 2 hsmtes M or F 21yrs+. 1 
for June 1, another for July 1 to 
share w 1M & 1 F. No pets or 
smokers, very reasonable rent 
Call 787-1981 after 4:30 














$121 ounhtd, pkg avail, 5 min to 
T. Call 232-9231. 


WALTHAM-rmmtes wtd for ige 
Victorian hse nr stores & T. Off- 
street pkng. Call 899-7245 ask for 
Steve or Pat 


Share life on this beleagured 
planet with a high-energy ar- 
tist/carpenter 30 , a native- 
American  philosopher/historian 
67 and an earth-mother/political 
organizer 41 Semi-veg 235-4206 











Woman to share Ig sunny hse in 
Dorch. ! bik to Redline own rm lots 
common/wk space live w 2M 
2W(25-30) $85 mo+util 825-5955 


HOUSES TO RENT| 


DORCHESTER/ASHMONT 
HILL 











Lovely, spacious 9-room Victorian _ 


house. Pleasant 5-min. walk to 
Ashmont MBTA station (Red 
Line). Large yard. Washer, dryer, 
dishwasher. $500/mo. 288-8867. 


HOUSE FOR RENT & rms 2 baths 
enclosed porch & open porch Nr 
MIT & Central Sq MBTA. Smail 
fenced-in yard $580mo. 547-4883 
eves 


Wtd 6 bdrm hse by 7-1 4 5 brth 
who own cinig co We R est co-op 
with ref been Ivng in hse 4 9 mo 
but has bcme 2 small can pay 
btwn 4-8 hun a mo must be in Allst 
Bri New area Gary 782-4120 


CONCORD. Lovely old village 
colonial on priv % acre in down- 
town Concord. Walking distance 
for trains, shopping, schools. First 
fl has spacious formal living rm., 
ig kit, butler’s pantry. Lg screen in 
porch. 2nd fl has 5 “4 bdrms., + 2 
baths. 3rd fl can be sep. 3 rm apt 
w kit. & bath. 2 car garage & clean, 
dry, full basement, part. furn. New 
owner willing to rent entire house 
for $1600 per mo. + util. or will 
divide to accom. multiple rentors. 
Will consider singles. Call 358- 
4037 or 890-8700 ext 175. 











Owner anxious. Murphy & Murphy 
Realtors, Rte 20 at the lights, Sud- 
bury 894-7425, 443—8857 anyti 
me (open evenings). 





Aastructio 
MISCELLANEOUS 

















TRACTOR 
TRAILER 
TRAINING 


Complete professional 
training program with 12 yrs. 
of proven experience. All new 
facilities, classrooms, training 
field, equipment and 
placement assistance 
program. Approved for 
training veterans. Licensed by 
the Mass. Dept. Education & 
Registry of Motor Vehicles. 
Allied, 295 Union St., East 
Walpole, Mass. 02032. 


1-617-668-6604 
CLASSES FILL 
RAPIDLY 
PLEASE CALL 
EARLY 











“ACTING 














DORCH. /MELLVILLE PK. 5 bdrm 
2 bath mod kit, yd, 2 biks to Red 
line. Mins to twn. Low utils $500 
refs. 522-9809 





W. Somerville, Quiet non-smoker 
for small room in spacious sunny 
house w/4 others. Rel. indep. liv. 
sit. Sorry, no pets. $85 mo. inc. 
utils. Call Bill or Lisa 666-8780 





HOUSES FOR 
SALE 


DORCHESTER Brick Townhouse 











MIME CLASSES 





by 
TRENT ARTERBERRY' 


TECHNIQUE - 
IMPROVISATION 
June-July. For info: 247-0972 











DANCE 


A GOOD PLACE 
to start dancing-exercising. 
Dancers exercises for non- 
dancers. Complimentary trial 
class. 426-8889 SHELLEY'S 
STUDIO 


| EXCERCISE | 




















EAST COAST DIVERS 
Inc. 


& 
EAST COAST DIVE 
CHARTERS Inc. 





We feature: 

© Boat dives on Cape 
Ann and Cape Cod 

@ Shore dives every 
Sat. in July & Aug. 

@ Lessons, Rentals, 
Equipment Sales 


617-277-2216 


213 Boston St. 
Brookline, Ma. 
Rte. 9 — near Brookline 
Village 











TENNIS LESSONS 
Group tennis lessons starting July 
3. 6 lessons $30. Contact Em- 
manual College 277-9340 x135, or 


Ram Chandra Mission 
No Fees 492-5094 


GURDJIEFF-OUSPENSKY | 
CENTER 


Now accepting students 237-7548 


LANGUAGE 


ITALIAN & ITALIAN 
Rome & Boston, Napoli & Genova 
Milano, Palermo, Fellini & Ber- 
tolucci, Italian newspapers & 
magazines & films, conversation & 
caffe espresso. Foreign Language 
Program at Cambridge YMCA. 
3900. int. & adv. Courses. 876-876- 

















R GREEK & GREEK 
Greece & the United States, 
Phonetics & Greek islands, con- 
versation in Athens, rapping in 
Brookline pizza shops. Beginning 
and intermediate. Courses star- 
ting now. Foreign Language 
Program at Cambridge YMCA. 
876-3860. 


BEGINNING ARABIC 

North Africa & the Middle East 
Libya & Egypt, Arabic journals & 
liberation fronts, Tangiers & 
Casablanca, Algeria & Morocco, 
writing, breathing & conversation. 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA. 876- 3860. 


SPANISH & SPANISH 

Latin America & Spain, Cuba & 
Puerto Rico, Chile & Argentina 
Columbia & Venezuela, Peru & 
Bolivia, Panama & Costa Rica, 
Honduras & Haiti, Ibiza & Mexico, 
New York City & Boston, 
Guatemala & Jamaica Plain. 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA. Beg. int, & 
Adv. Courses. 876-3860. 


BEGINNING PORTUGUESE 
Portugal & Brazil, Angola & 
Mozambique, Cape Verde isiands 
& Brasilian films, pronunciation & 
Portuguese newspapers, conver- 
sation with Portuguese-speaking 
friends and neighbors. Foreign 
Language Program at Cambridge 
YMCA. 876-3860. 


SPANISH & FRENCH 

& ITALIAN & GREEK 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA, Beg. int & Adv 
Courses: Madrid, Paris, Rome, 
Athens, Lisbon, Beirut, Boston, 
Cairo, Berlin. Also Beginning Ger- 
man & Beginning Portuguese & 














Beginning Arabic. Do it now. 876- 
3860. 





BEGINNING GERMAN 
West Germany and East Ger- 
many, Freud and Marx, conversa- 
tion and travel, philosophy and 
German accent, German trains 
and Austria and Eastern Europe 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA. 876-3860 


TECHNICAL 

















EXCITING- 
REWARDING 


TECHNICAL 
CAREERS 


Ss ti 
Get out of the hum- 
drum, day-to-day busi- 
ness world into the 
exciting non-traditional 
technical fields. In 45 
weeks you can be a 
graduate technician in: 
© INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS 
© COMPUTER SERVICING 
© TECHNICAL DRAFTING 
© ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING 
© MECHANICAL DESIGN 
© AIR CONDITIONING 
© SOLAR HEATING 
© PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 
FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS 


TEL. 523-2813 
or write for catalog 


NORTHEAST 
INSTITUTE 


OF INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 
41 Phillips St.. Beacon Hill 
Boston, MA 02114 
An Accredited Non Profit Institute 


MUSIC 


BLUES HARP CLASSES 
By Richard ‘Rosy’ Rosenblatt All 
Levels Group and Private at the 
Music Emporium 661-6977. New 
classes 
























FOLK MUSIC 


CLASSES 
Guitar, Banjo, Mandolin, 
Dulcimer, Fiddie, Harmonica, 


Voice Theory. Group Classes- 
Private Lessons. Spring Term 
starting The School at 
he Music Emporium. Call for free 
brochure 661-6977 

BASS LESSONS Elec Acoustic 
inc theory improv by Berk Senior 
all styles Gary 536- 6418. 


Develop and expand your own 
voice and style. Beg & pros Rock 
Jazz Pop. Jeannie L. 492-2996, 
am or pm. 





Guitar less adv stu u only $15 per hr 
call Secret 522- 1654. 


BASS LESSONS 
W all styles by experienced 
professional 661-5963. 
CLASSICAL GUITAR 
LESSONS 
11 yrs exp. Call Skip 547-6884 
PIANO LESSONS 


Never too late. Adits & chidren. 
Welcome aft & eves 522-3682 


TOM BOSS 
JAZZ 
PIANO 
LESSONS 











- Hand 
independence 

- Improvisation 

- Style 
development 

- Voicings 

- Left Hand 
patterns 

- Ear training 

- Technique 


Openings for a 
limited number of 
Students at all 
levels. 

Call for info or 
audition 


267-2384 
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JAZZ & CLASSIC 
GUITAR 
Tech.; theory; ear-training; 
reading; chords;improvising 
Beginners Welcome 
ANDY CAPONIGRO 
Former Berklee Faculty 
25 Years concerts, clubs, TV 
522-4829 











SINGING LESSONS w best 
teacher in town. All styles. 266- 
1231 


Jazz piano & arranging 236-1876 


lute Center 
of Boston 


Summer lessons now 
available in 4 and 8 
week series. 
Don't wait, start now! 
For info call 277-0000 
395A Harvard St 
Brookline 


ELECTRONIC MUSIC 
A course in electronic music is 
being offered this summer at the 
Museum School starting June 
25th. Info, Call 267-1219 




















THE NEW SCHOOL 
OF CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC 
Jazz ¢ Rock « Classical ¢ 
Dance ¢ Full/Part Time 
Diploma Program: Credits 
Transferrable All instru- 
ments - voice - theory - song- 
writing - monthly enrollment - 
scholarships and grants avail- 

able 
NEW SCHOOL OF 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
21 Brookline Ave., 
Kenmore Sq., Boston 
267-4079 




















SUMMER THEORY 

EAR TRAINING 
6 wk course of intensive study to 
prepare for college or improve 
skills (M. W. F.). starts June 29. 
Piano avail to all levels. Apply 
now. Brookline Music studio. 738- 
7863 


PRO DRUM STUDIO 
Study in a fully equipped stu- 
dio, all styles. Develop hands, 
reading and coordination. 
Latin perc. and ensemble 
playing. Free evaluation les- 
son 





Call 965-2985. 

















Doss WANTED 


CHAUFFER 
Experienced Boston driver seeks 
employment as driver. Mature 
Responsible Have references | 
aiso have anti-terrorist training 
Call Robert at 923-0954 evenings 








HOUSECLEANING: Feminist 
housekeeper will clean for prof F 
only, Brkin area. References. 
$5.00/hr. Avail Wed & Thurs. 
Reply: Housekeeper, Box CY16, 
400 Comm Ave, Boston MA 02115 


Position wanted as 
photographer's assistant. Ex- 
perienced. Can start after June 
25. Write Joyce Harper, 833 W. St. 
Augustine St. Tallahassee, Fi. 
32304 (904) 224-0994. 








24 HOUR DIVORCE 
Lowest cost available (617)846- 





Legal Services for the Gay Com- 
munity, John P. Ward, Attorney 
Park Sq. Boston. 426-2020 





KENMORE SQUARE 
LEGAL CLINIC 
Criminal ¢ Civil 
Divorce ¢ Wills 
Landlord-Tenant 

Call Dennis M. Forman 
Open days, eves, & Sat. morn 
267-4840 
520 Commonwealth Ave. 








you into ecstacy Air-C Quiet Also 
Dom Linda 277-1632 





Outcalls Heaven must be like this 
9am 11pm 588-8027. 





What you want is what you get 
lovely & exciting 344-2960 out. 


Outcalls all areas 367-9334. 
36C 25 36 Call Nicki 492-7668 











Are you a real gentleman desiring 
total relaxation with curuaceous 
brunette young lady in tranquil 
setting? 267-3142 





Aggressive representation, low 
cost. Criminal Civil Attorney Peter 
Bahouth 367-0737 








his: & FOUND 


FOUND-female part-German 
Sheperd, well trained, Lewis 
Wharf area. Call 723-4362, or 
723-9554 


Maissace 


SUMMER'S PARADISE ‘ 
Air conditioned. A full bodyrelaxa- 














MASSAGE 
CONTINUED AT END 


OF PERSONALS 








Woman for the finest massage on 
the East Coast Write Bill Box 1385 





Excellent massage with two 
women Relaxing atmosphere. 
Dannielle 492-2618. 





Will take you to Platos Swingclub 
in NYC. Amy (201) 568-6618 





FREE HOT 
TOWEL TREATMENTS 
with your massage at Mandala. 
We put in a new shower for your 
comfort. We are still Boston's 
most excellent massage. Call us 





New to Bos want to give massafge 
by appt. Beacon Hill 227-2102 ask 
for John 10 to 10 


REAL HEALING 
HOUR LONG 
TOTAL BODY 


New guaranteed time mass. FREE 
HOT TOWELS TREATMENT & 
SHOWERS We're the friendliest 
and most excellent total body 
mass. in the area, Open 7 days, 9- 
9. Convenient suburban loc. Call 
Linda 965-1066 or 965-5535 








Yng gdiking Italian bodybuilder 
will massage woman or men 266- 
4468 








PLEASURE SEEKERS 


Experience an exciting erotic 
massage by one of our 
shapley, well-endowed young 
ladies. At your convenience: 
Hotel, Office, or Home. 


For Appointment Call: 
262-2691 
262-2692 

All calls will be verified. 


Open 10 a.m. to 3 a.m. 
Outcall Service Only! 


EXTRA!! COUPLES 
ACCOMMODATED 








Moss 


WANTED: Bruce Lee, Baby 
Breeze, & Betty Page look-a-likes 
for SUBWAY NEWS. Write 
SUBWAY NEWS, 107 Brighton 
Ave, Allston, MA 02134 include 
photo-booth if possible. 








Two well bit men will work 
together or alone Dick 262-5513. 





Hot hunky musc/masc well endow 
Jeff Brian 227-0772. 


NEAL outcalls only 723-4786 
KEVIN 261-1335 











Tony & Greg 266-8521 


ENTERPRISE 
ONE 


The Finest In 
Male 
Models & Escorts 
Outcall Service ONLY 


Tel. 569-4008 
































10 AM-MIDNIGHT 











Are You Moving In The Spring? 
Or Just Cleaning Out Some 
Furniture? 

The Dover Country Store wants to 
buy your second-hand furniture. 
The Dover Country Store 
In Town 444-5445, 

Local 785-0287, 539-4252 











tion, an unforgettable experience 
with Deb. Call 787-4609. 





GWM DANA 536-0938 student 
rate 





MENAGE A TROIS 
Cool Comfort Consult Modeling 


Watch erotic film of your 
choice, while being mas- 
saged by this 22 yr. old 
Blonde Beauty. High heels, | 
Stockings, and garter belt. 
Call 10 a.m. til 4 p.m., Mon. 
thru Fri. only. Air cond. com- 


fort Ask for Laura 265-5208 


COOL AND QUIET 
Massage 236-4074 











Gay white male-Paul-in air- 
conditioned comfort 267-1410 





Published but impoverished 
freelance writer seeks related pt 
time work to support writing habit 
Bob 522-7662 after 10am 


WE ARE FED UP 
80-hr wks poor pay abusive 
bosses. We want career not job. 
We are young. smart. trained, 
talented. May yrs public svc. 
Serious replies only 787-1212 
anytime. 99-310 Franklin, Bstn. 














ee 
<< 


LEGAL SERVICES | 
Available at reasonable 
fees. 

Contact 
Michael Friedman, Esq. 
Cambridge 661-3656 


—o ae 
DIVORCE $25* 

Use the Massachusetts no-fault 
uncontested divorce kit-no lawyer 
needed! Instructions. all forms in- 
cluded. Send $25 plus 5% tax to 
Summer House Pbirs, 92 
Worcester St., Boston, MA 02118 
or call 617-723-9330. (“plus Mass. 
filing fee) 




















Uncontested Divorces. $115.00 
Call Atty. Mark Shaw 523-8070 


Uncontested Divorces $100 Call 
Atty. Joseph Lopez 723-4572 








e<é 





FULL BODY MASSAGE 
2 well built men 20's 266-2932 
Ron and Russ together/alone. 


LADY LOVE 
Let me massage away your ten- 
sions of the day 524-1976. 








For the total massage call Mia at 
266-0762. 





Enjoy a total body massage w 
Michael a 20yo GWM 536-8730 


soon. 965-1066 or 965-5535. 





Lvly pre-op Erica. Mass. in pvcy. 
Cov locn 21+ 523-8691. 





Let a pretty girl massage away 
your troubles. Bos. & Camb. Out- 
calls only 262-2299 





A tantalizing break from reality. 
Satisfying & professional 
massage Feel your essence. Sara 
595-5583 





Relax reveal and unpeal in the 
company of sultry sensuous 
juicyfruit for appt write POB 8572 
Boston MA 02114. 





GENTLEMAN’S 
PLAYLAND 


At gentleman's playland you 
will find games of all kinds. 
Bubble bath, garters, stock- 
ings, movies, playmates & 
wine. Businessmen only. Air 
conditioned rooms available 
for parties. 


344-5630 
$5 OFF 


At Mandala before 11am and after 
6pm. Free shower and hot towel. 
Call us 965-1066 or 965-5535 














Outcall servicing No Shore & So 
Shore areas 24 hrs. 588-3983 





OASIS 
A sensuous break from reality 
Massages by Deb. 787-4609. Air- 
cond. 





Swedish & 
Oriental 
Massage 


1 hr. $20 v2 hr. $14 


4 Qualified Masseuses 
No Appointment Necessary 





Center for Healing Massage 
678 Mass. Avenue 
Central Sq., Cambridge 
Mon-Sat. 10am-8pm 


== 864-3332 am 











TALL TENDR SLENDR 
Let a tall dark haired beauty mass 


Cc. . Ds 2° % ¢ 4 


MANDALA 


Healing Massage 





HOUR LONG - 
TOTAL BODY 


MASSAGE 
MASTERCHARGE AND 
VISA 


NOW ACCEPTED 
Where the Supreme Art of 
Relaxation Is Practiced. 
Newton: open 7 days, 9-9 
965-1066 
965-5535 














MASSAGE with me 236-4065, 11- 
5 





CHECK IT OUT! 
Gretchen & Heather 367-2613 


DELICIOUS 
DELIGHT 


Boston’s sexiest & romantic 
preop transexual. All sessions 
done in A/C privacy. Sincere - 
discreet gents only. Cross- 
dressing sessions avail. 


266-1430 


LOVELY LACEY 
Be pleased today 367-3454. 

















Enjoyable and relaxing massage 
given with discretion in comfor- 
table atmosphere by Veronica 
Call426-6946 





Luxurious massage by Tina out- 
calls Boston only 232-3391. 








LOVELY LADY 


Relaxation is the best when 
you see me in my private apt. 
For the today's GENT on the 
move 


266-4060 














Outcalls all areas 24hr. 267-2575 
BEWARE OF 


imitations still in Boston No. 1 pre- 
op trans Brandy 267-1672 


‘CRelaxation 
Neggxang 


2 
“‘One of New England’s 
plushest clubs.’’ 

. luxury for gentlemen 
Fifteen masseuses. Major. 
credit cards accepted. Im- 
perial body annointment and 
bubble baths, mineral springs 
whirlpool. Finnish Hot Rock 
Sauna. Ultraviolet tanning 
lamps, relaxation lounge, and 
complimentary beverage and 


ames begin!!! 
$7 off between 10am-12 noon 
Open 10:00 a.m.-1:00 a.m. 
7 days a week. 
212 Central St. 
Downtown Lowell. 
«Call 459-0191.- Park; 


y on Hurd Street. L 
ee Sai) 


























Mark outcalls only 367-8597 


RANDY OR JAMIE 


Two of Boston's best male 
models and escorts. 
Call 267-0636 or 266-1904 
am-11 pm 
All calls verified 
Reputable and reliable 
Outcall service only. 

















PW5 power attenuator 90, amp 
w/revtrem 100, call Henry 964- 
6326. 


GRETCH Drums 4 pc nat. wood 
finish, Zildjin cymbols w hrdware. 
Asking $375. Call Michael after 6 
pm. 876-3958. 


WHOLESALE 
PIANOS 


We are soon becoming the 
largest piano company in 
the country. Why? Largest 
selection - Lowest prices - 
Guaranteed workmanship - 
Free home tuning - Hun- 
dreds of pianos - New, re- 
conditioned, rebuilt - Deliv- 
ery available - Piano ren- 
tals available 

GRANDS « UPRIGHTS 

SPINETS « ANTIQUES 

All major manufacturers 
DON’T BUY A PIANO 
until you compare our se- 
lection and prices. Piano 
dealers welcome. Financ- 
ing available. $99 and up. 
Open 7 days a week 10am- 














J.D. FURST & SON 
21 Brookline Ave. 
Kenmore Sq. 267-4079 
and 
8 Albany St. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
rear entrance, across from 
Racquetball Club 
Th, Fri. 4-9, Sat., Sun. 10-6 
603-431-5897 
Watch for our new 
location in 
Coral Gables, Fla. 




















MARSHALL Superlead 100 head 
$425 Marshall Angle Cab $300 
Maestro Delux Echoplex $275 all 
in new condition. Will haggle. Bob 
328-3774 


TEAC 3340 deck w/symi-sync w 
anvil case, dust cover, tape $950, 
BO. Twin reverb w/JBL, couer, 
whis. Exc cond. $425 or BO. 
ANVIL CASES-rack mount PA 
case $150.Case for 73 Rhodes 
w/whis. Gd cond. $150 or BO 
Doug 566-8224 x3 or 851-7301 
x154 





Bass Amps-Ampeg B15 w/15” 
JBL K140 $200. Lerwin Vega 
B36MF, 1 18” & 1 12” together 
w/Sunn concert bass head $450. 
Will sell separately Exc. sound 
267-6055 








Fibes drum set-5 pc new $620. 
Conga drum $85. Kasino PA head 
$225. Beg drum set $80. Zil 20 “ 
ride $50. Sling Cocktail drum w 
bass ped $125. K-Zildgian hi-hat 
cym $100. 965-2985 





53 Telly. Gretsch stereo white 
Falcon. Must sell. Will consider 
trade. 275-0439. 





Viola with case Handmade 16 12 
size Hoffner excel cond. $500 Call 
899-5492 





Electrovoice MIC PL11 
Sennheizer 1421 MIC Both for 350 
Call 569-2148 


1 pr Cerwin Vega V-35’s. 300 w 
rms, 8 ohms. PA cabs. exc for dis- 
co applications. List $1600pr. Sell 
for $900 or BO. 774-6039 

















Steve, attr model 536-5085. 





Handsome WM 6’ 165 vers exp & 
sincere for modeling 266-5091 





A handsome, personable 20 yr 
old man after 5 & wknds, for the 
discriminating. Tony 262-0479 


JACK 267-4925. 








MODELS — LOOKING 
FOR WORK? 


Consider a color videotape 
portfolio. Get dynamic re- 
sults in fashion modeling still 
picture transfers, screen 
tests, job hunting. Reason- 
able rates. 


Rainbow Video Co. 
Holliston MA 
1-429-1201 











Musica 


INSTRUMENTS 


MARSHALL 8x10 bottom, excel- 
lent cond. cover inc. $275. 
AMPEG V-4 bottom, good cond., 
dolly & cover inc. $200 - will 
haggle on both call 723-5367. 











Music Man HD130 top $295 
Ampeg V4 top master vol $260 
Acoustic 405 bottom with 4 12 
sprks 2 horns $275 843-5237. 





Sunn Concert Bass top only $125 
Kustom cabinet Naughahide with 
wheels no spkrs holds 2 15 spkrs 
$55 843-5237. 





Acoustic 126 bass amp with JBL 
K140 speaker cover wheels and 
footswitch excellent condition and 
very portable call 731-3780. 





Fender. dual showman reverb 
w/215 cab, 500, fuzz 45, Altair 


“he aan eoCmweiaouws 


Fibes 16x16 floor tom, cleanr $70. 
DBX 163 compresser $140. Call 
John, 965-5296 


HAMMOND M-111 organ Exc 
cond perf working order $1100 
522-1368 ask for Steve 








$$$ for Guitars and Amps. Best 
deals - largest stock. RECORD 
GARAGE 354-8870. 


2 electric guitars & home made 
spkr cab w 2 Utah 12” spkrs for 
sale. 1st guitar is Gibson SG 1970 
exc cond. Neck just straightened 
Asking $325. 2nd guitar good for 
beginner BO. Call Rob Kramer 
825-6700 Iv message. 


FENDER Precision bass, Gibson 
SG custom, ARP 1600 sequencer, 
Chapman Stick. Prices 
negotiable. Call 284-7912 











For sale pair Bose speakers $200 
pair midrange spks $100 Power 
am need work $30. 1955 Fend— 
er bass $550 call 469-0949. 





Madeira (Guild) Classical guitar 
w/case $175. 742-8076 


Must Sell immed 1965 Gibson ES- 
335 $450 or BO Also Peavey 
Pacer amp 12 in spk 150 wts $150 
or BO Call 262-8996 


Ampeg V4-100W RMS amp, 
Speaker cab w/4-12” Altecs Exc 
cond. $550 BO, Kustom 300 PA 
Head wvrb-100W-RMS $275 BO 
366-9585 


FENDER Precision bass brand 
new, never been used $350 Call 
Bob 1-394-1984 














Henry Miller upright piano. Re- 
cond. New dampers, hammers, 
filed, tuned. Nice tone. $475 or 
BO. Call 666-8015 to midnite. 


STEINWAY Uprt-Exc cond. 
$1500. VOSE Baby Grand-New 
German hammers, exc mahog 
finish, $1200. 522-6766 8-9am or 
10:30-11pm. 











TEAC A2340 reel to reel $600, 
Tapco 6200A mixer $175, BC Rich 
Eagle $600 10, 12, 7 14 in roto 
tome $150 aft 6 pm. 470- ‘0504 





AMPEG V- 48 w/2 cabinets, gd 
cond, orig owner. $525. Mr. 
Dillenback, 935- 7860, 9- Spm. 


Bass amp- ACOUSTIC. 370 head & 
301 cabinet with covers, $550 
firm. . 328- 7796. 


TRAYNOR Bass master head & 
18" reflex bottom, Also Fender 
jazz bass, All in exc cond. Must 
sell Call 739- 3939 


62 SG deluxe mahogany finish 
stud tail-strictly rocker- call 262- 
0038 after 5 
Fender Rhodes Piano 74 keys 
$600 Fender precision bass/jazz 
nec $400, AR 10 pi spkrs $500 pr, 
ARAXU turntable $70./BO. Days 
329-6633. 


Conn Console Organ Soi st ex 
cond 25 base ped 2 full kybds 
Leslie Rhythm & sep perc Beaut 
cab $2000 Salem NH 893-8198 aft 
6 











Synthesizer EML 101 with 4 
Oscribbon controller ring 
modulation sample and much 
more $950 625-1037. 


Chickering smal! upright beautiful 
piano perfect for apartment $500 
firm Kelly 267-9754. 








2-6X1200 Capron Dimmer Paks, 
with two, 6 chan remote control 
boards never used. $1000 for all 
$550 per set or best offer 374- 
4142 

Beyer Dynamic M160N(C) un- 
idirectional microphone for sale 
$250 like new hardly ever used 
call 738-6088 anytime. 

Monitors with 12" SRO speakers 
Tweeter in each $100 also custom 
made BOSE 800 speakers $300 
both sound great Ken 447-6716. 


FENDER MUSTANG Electric 
guitar good action, 2 pickup, 
beautiful condition, Holmes pro 
compact amp. Good & loud, 
brand new asking $450 for both. 
Eric 592-4580. 


Small PA: 100 W Bogen w/4 mic 
inputs; 2 folded horn cabs w/2 
Piezos $ 12” spkr in EA $350 com- 
pact Loud Barry 323-2561. 


GUILD Starfire || $150 or Best 
Offer Formerly owned by Sha Na 
Na 646-3755 























Farfisa prof duo 2 64 note 
manuals 13 note pedal board with 
Slalom with amp new must sell 
$1695 or best offer 584-1085. 





Fender Twin Reverb 100watt RMS 
2-12 speak wheels, cover $295 
Gibson Les Paul gold Humbucker 
New fretts Mint $400 646-4631 


PEAVEY PA 400 w2 cabs $450 
Also Fender super reverb $300. 
Both in exc condition 776-4341 
SIGMA Nylon string guitar 5 yrs 
old but hardly used w/case $85 
Valerie 661-3885 morn before 10 
anytime Wed Thur 


Sax lessons. Exp teacher 782- 
6740 





mint cond. (Smaller 1-15”’ 
cabinet) $475 Call 10am-9pm, 
wkends best, Ask for Bruce 1- 
369-9629 


TASCAN model 5. 8 X 4 mixer. 
call 862-8558 Eddie. 

TROMBONE FOR SALE-2 yr old 
King 3B with F-attachment. Ex- 
cellent condition. Good jazz horn 
w/excellent slide action. Hard 
case included. $350 or best offer. 
Call Roger 963-8765. 








For Sale Howard Robert's guitar 
Wine colored exc condition $800 
also Sunn concert lead amp lifien 
150 watts RMS 6 10” speakers 
$500 Call Ed 536- 1005 


SHURE VA 300 PA system Like 
new. 100 W heads. 2 5’ columns 
Complete w 3 covers $650 or BO 
471-8914 until 2s 30 pm. 


65 FRAMUS thin line hollow elec 
12 str straight neck big sound 
great action 2 PU like new $200 or 
b. 0. 643- 2775. 
Peavy Artist 240- 120 watts RMS 
EQ Automix 2 channels like new 
w/cover a screamer $325 or b.o. 
643-2775 


Farfisa Compact Organ 4 octave 
Span bass treble vibrato reverb 
fender amp & speaker Carry 
cases Exc cond $675 625-4110 


CELLO, High quality. Sacrifice, 
Jake 254-5774 (Also- new Bongs, 
2 Advent Speakers $100, stereo 














ZAPP Z-10 electric guitar amps 
$10 each DRF music W Roxbury 
tel 327-4430 2-6pm. 


Martin tenor sax just overhauled 
$325 or b.o. Getzen Flugalhorn 
w/double case $225 or b.o. Robin 
536-6310 


BASS Amp. Carvin FH 1800. 18” 
folded cab, 125 watt graphic eq. 
head. Loud & clean $475 or BO. Al 
639-0312 or Rich 396-2845 


Gibson Firebird 1962 good cond 
ex gears and bridge $275 or b.o. 
Aria Folk Guitar new $95 W/case 
Steven 662-7482 anytime. 


Special design spk cab w 2 Altec 
one ex for kbds $275 or bo 387- 




















Arp-Solina String Ensemble. 
One-year old, Price: $900, Call 
864- 3150, Cambridge 





Alvarez 6 string acoustic guitar 
with hard shell case. One year old 
$225 Cyrt 617-787-5523 call 
anytime 

SELMER BUNDY Tenor sax- 
ophone very good condition, 
$200. CONN Clarinet-$35. Call 
593- 6450. 


12. string Ibanez Rosewood $275 
sides/back Low action Call 7— 8 
am or 11pm. 742-3082 Peter. 
HARPSICHORD! 
French double manual concert 
quality for sale. call Sam days 536- 
5755 








Sound system Peavey 8 chan mix 
Snake Ashly Limiter Tapco EO 
Shure Cross Heil Pwr amp Altec 
Bass cabs Community horns AKG 
+ EV mikes ampes 120 pwr amp 
Phase Linear 700 1 chan out 
Traynor Bass cab $100 wires mik 
stands $2500 or sep 263-9373 





Great Deal Peavey PA System 
$1700 worth equip only $1000 
Only used 3mo. Must sell quick 
483-1086 or 483-0052 Rea! 
Bargain 





P ano- Spinet Excellent Condition 
$450 Call 864-5832 Wed and 


keyboard. 2 bottoms, 4 12in. in 
each. 401-683-0305 






New Custom Drum 
Service 
We can resurface your se 
with new metalized drum 
sparkle material. Makes any 
drum or set look brand new. 
Custom colors including gold 
& chrome. Free estimates & 
fast service. (We buy used 


drums) 
426-0066 
Drumworks 494 Harrison Ave. 
1 











B3 FOR SALE 
Hammond B3 with bass pedals 
and dolly 2 122 RV Leslie spkrs 
for only $1850 call Bob 661-1008 
can you pass it up? 


Two Acoustic columns with 
transducers plus Shure 
vocalmaster head Used only 6 
months, Call 331-1082 am 532- 
1614 aft. 





THE PIANO 
BUYER 


Pianos bought and sold. | pay 
top money for pianos. Call 
J.D. Furst. 


267-4079 











Viola 16” $500 on basis of recent 
appraisal Call 475- 4124. 


BAND BREAK uP Selling JBL PA 
equip Crown + Yamaha pwr 
amps Tapco mixers Lights Racks 
Stands Cables and much more 
Most equip is new, good prices 
also Call Car! 1-207-646-3469 
Ludwig Upright Piano for sale. Ex. 
cond. Mellow tone, Great bass, 
Nice wood. $350 neg. Call 524- 
6114 or 524- 7236. 

PA CABINETS 
Two Electrovoice design folded 
horn cabinets loaded w i5 in 
JBLs $350 for pair Acoustic spkr 
bottom w 2 15 in. speakers and hi- 
freq horn $150 Call Mike Budka 
524- 0747 


Univox strat good condition $225 
good action with cas 5 yrs old cali 
825-5683 ask for frank also Gib- 
son bass BO over $125 

Fender Rhodes 1977 Like n new 73 
$700 Ovation Custom Ballader 
Acoustic Electric $400 657-3807 
PA. for sale. All quality equip- 
ment. We may have something 
that you need! Calt Now 383- 6795 


MARSHALL 4x12 spkr cab 
(straight bottom) $3 $300. 326-9033 


MARTIN D18 1972 $500 536-0924 


~ ERSONALS 





—- - —_ — —— ial 
Readers who wish to 
respond io a box 
should address their 
replies to Box_____, 
367 Newbury St., 8os- 
ton, MA 021 
QUIET SUMMER LOVE? GM 20 
vry attr! Boyish exotic looks 5'10 
135 tan compixn hi IQ sks boyish 
ydikg GWM 4 intm frnd/cmpn 
bored w/bars into danc, dining 
bks, film, gitar, spec spts snd 


foto/rply 2 Box 1376 


MWM 38 self emp w Stable home 
has great need for iong lasting F 
relationship _i7yrs has become 
routine its try each other Box 
1366 


THREES MORE FUN 
WM 43 8'3 180ibs, enjoys sex w 
couples Cin discreet gdiking, very 
anxious to meet you Send phone 
number w It Box 1368 


WF 25 att, Bi? Seeks same for 1st 
exper. Have att male friend for 
possible 4some Photo & phone a 








_-GRIMSON TRAVEL SERVICE HAS THE BEST TRAVEL VALUES | 








Weekly specials to 


cludes r/t jet, transfers, 


Bay includes br. only), 





’ BERMUDA 7 Days /6 Nights 


the BER- 
MUDIANA, HAMILTON and SOUTH- 
AMPTON PRINCESS, CASTLE HAR- 
BOUR, and PALMETTO BAY. 


breakfast & dinner daily. (Palmetto 


Free Air Bonus — Inverurie Hotel 


Stay 10 days or longer in a deluxe room at the Inverurie Hotel and they I 
give you a refund of $149 to cover your r/t excursion air fare (Stay 7- * 
nights, of fl give you ¥ the refund, $74.50 per person). Effective July 1 
October 


$343 to 
“498 


In- 
hotel, 





Departs 8 A.M. 
Returns 6 P.M. 


Includes ;/? 
derbilt's mansion, the Breakers, 
Farm, lunch and more! 





NEWPORT 


Weekly Sunday Departures July 8 - Sept. 2 


bus from Boston. Quincy, & Swampscoti, admission io Van- 
Chateau-Sur-Mer, and Hammersmith 


op 
olus $2.15 tax 





) 





includes jet. Wee 
7 nites hote! & more! 


in Las Vegas. taxes. tips and 





\taxes & more! 


HA es - ae 


San Francisco/Honolulu/Las "499 13 -$68 89 


Includes ,et, transfers, 3 mghts 1m San 
Francisco, 7 mghts in Spee es Ma — 


Honolulu and Hilo 

Includes r/t jet, transfers, 8 nts. — 
1st class accommodations, break- 
fast, lunch & dinner daily (including 
2 dinner shows), sightseeing, tips. 





659 & °739 
‘7 


child 2-11 w/2 adults 


*899 | 


pp db! occ 








263-9500 742-8500 
69 Great Road 
Route 2A 


ACTON 


Gov. Center 
BOSTON 


2 Center Plaza 


272-2600 
Burlington Mall 
BURLINGTON 


a 
39 Boylston Street 
Harvard Square 

CAMBRIDGE 


’ CALIFORNIA 
‘579 


(the home of Disneyland). 


Includes jet. transfers, 7 nights 
hotel, tickets to 4 baseball 
games, Disneyland package 


\ coastal tour and more! 





Weekly Monday Departures Juty — August 


‘399 


Visit San Francisco, Monterey, Carme! and Anaheim 


7 nights hotel, coastal tour and more! 


RED SOX BOOSTERS 


HOLIDAYS | 


child 2-11 
sharing with 
2 adults 


transfers 


July 9-16 


‘629 


Includes jet, 








472-4100 
8 Granite Street 
Quincy Center 
QUINCY 








Pre-CBS Fender Showman in - 


Thurs anytime 





Fender Precision Bass- natural 

ash finish with case & TKO 80 watt 
bass amp $450 neg. 266-8164 or 
352- 6096 days 


New OHM C2s $450, or BO, Ade- 
vent 201A $250, or BO, 1 conga 
drum $80+ or minus. call 6-10pm 
731-0627 








Tama Acoustic 6-string guitar 
Beautiful sound Mint cond $450 
New Will sac for $300 With hard 
shell case 768- 7818 Essex Mass 
ROAD 220 lead amp and head 4- 
12 inch speaker, 5 band EQ loud 
and clear, Great for any electric 
instrument $300 625- 1076 


Hammond X77 Console- 2 Lesley 
speakers. Mint condition, $3750 
Call anytime 851-2836. Ideal for 
club or church. 


THE INSTRUMENT 
EXCHANGE 


Wants to buy used Fender 
Gibson, Martin, etc. guitars. 
Also used saxes, amps, and 
keyboards. Check our prices 
on new & used instruments. 
661-9798 














Sound City heavy duty spkr bot- 
toms. $200 each. Will trade for 
Marshal 50 or stratocaster. 401- 
683-0305 


Hiwatt Bulldog 100 watt amp, 1- 
12” speaker, Mesa-Style, $525. 
Acoustic 2-12” wide-dispersion 
cab, $160. Morley Yol-power 
pedal, $45. Gauss 12” guit spkr, 
new, in box, $120. 925-0588. 


AMPEG VT-22 with S.R.O.’s, 
cover & dolly, $325 or Best Offer. 
Call Michael 266-9331 days, 472- 
6836 eves. 


TAMA Classical Guitar w/hard 
case, Must be seen and heard. 
$350 Call 734-7434 














‘38 Vintage Epiphone Emporor 
Jazz Gtr w/PU & HS case cover 
Exc cond Must see!! BO 524-5376 


B3 FOR SALE 
Hammond B3 with bass pedals 
and dolly 2 122 RV Leslie spkrs 
for only $1850 Call Bob 661-1008 
Can you pass it up? 


PA EQUIP-English made, 400 
watts, 6 inputs for voice or multi- 








Guild D-35 folk guitar w/case Mint 
cond 3 yrs old, $400+ New Will 
take Best Offer Call 353- 0765 

Crown DC300 under wrnty $600 
Crown D150A $400. Electrovoice 
monitor FM12-3, new $300. Elec 
pno, Wurlitzer $350 923- 1914. 


BRIGHTON Sound PA w 6 
channel mix brd; 2 cab w 15in JBL 
& EV horns, 200 wrms pwr amp 
$900 rugged & compact Acoustic 
300 pwr amp $225 Randall 
monitor cab w 15in Woofer & 
Piezo $150 Acoustic 880 mix brd 
12 chann! 3 out 9 bdn eq. Todd 
923-1914 

Acoustic 880 stereo Mix board 12 
in 3 out 3 nine-band EQ 
Record/mix/monitor functions 
w/Calzone cse EXC $1200 923- 
1914 


SWTP Tiger 100 watt mono power 

amp for guitar or hifi.$70. Heath 
uitar speaker bottom 90 watts 
90. Gerald 536- 0823 nites 


PA system includes Gauss BGW 
Tapco Yamaha Community All in 
good condition Feir price Also 
Hammond B3 & Leslie 522-8834 


Fender Super-Reverb Amp $400 
Jaguar Guitar $500 Both excel 
cond Both pre-CBS Call Charlie 
nites 275-0959 days 262-1357 





HARMONIVM 


RECONDITIONED & 
REFINISHED 
High quality grands 
uprights, and 
spinets. Reasonable 
prices include full 
warranty, free 
delivery, tuning at 
home and benches. 
Long term service 
plan and financing 
available. Open 7 
days Mon-Fri. 9AM- 
11PM. Weekends till 

6. 


377 Camb. 
Alliston 


Next to Alliston Depot 
739-2200 776-6475 
A good piano makes 


Sst.; 














all the difference. 


Keep trying 


GIBSON BB-3 bass ‘guitar. 10 yrQ 
s old, mint cond. New case $200 
or BO. 729-3553. 


UNIVOX ELEC PIANO $400 or 
Best Offer. Call 282- 4533 


PA- 2 EV Sentry 4 cabs w/horns 
good cond $160 Gibson Ripper 
w/case 4 yrs old Gd cond $275 
Joe Jr after 3pm 326- 1753 


20 year old Fender 4- string Banjo 
Excellent condition, Case includ- 
ed Only $300 or Best Offer Call 
Paul 266-1655 

Acoustic 126 w15’ Gauss 120w 
Excellent cond $400 Firm Must 
sell 776-6510 aft 5 Call 729— 1829 
Leave Message 


CUSTOM INSTRUMENTS 

AMPLIFICATION SYSTEMS 
Stop by with your instrument 
and play through some of the 
inest amps and effect de- 
tices available including 
products by Alembic, Cer- 
win-Vega, Gauss, Altec, and 


more. 
Ke Oh 


K&L PRO AUDIO 
75 N. Beacon St., Watertown 


926-6100 


For Sale: Gold Holton dbl Fr. 
horn. Very gd cond., Plays vry 
well. $850, best offer. Allan 258- 
4045 or 494-0330 


GETZEN TRUMPET 
Doc Severinsen node! with case 
and mouthpiece in good condition 
oa great valves. $180 Call 266- 
13 




















SUNN Magna 2100's pr 160 watts 
cap ea. Good flat bottoms Give a 
mouses squeak balls Pr goes for 
$300 cheap. 731-5578 _ 





PROFESSIONAL 
AUDIO EQUIPMENT 


For studios, sound reinforce- 
ment, musical instruments, 
bars, and discos. We sell & 
service top name equipment 
at rock bottom prices. Also do 
custom design work. 


Call (617) 926-6100 
Ask for PRO AUDIO 








| 











ll 


965-4600 
294 Walnut Street 
Newtonville Center 

NEWTONVILLE 


581-6200 
392 Paradise Road 
Vinnin Square 
SWAMPSCOTT 


must Wil! answe; al! Box 1369 
YOU SINCLE? Divorced’? 
17 Widowed? Marriec 

g with) someone? Fo 

book-in-progress, i'd like te know 
your opinions. To receive a con- 
fidentia! questionnaire, send youi 
ame anc address on a post card 


ARE 
Separa 
Gay? Li 





to. Box 37, Cooper Station. N.5 
10003 
GWM master sks gdikg WM 


slaves for WS-scat, wet & dirty 
levis Ithr military & ath! uniforms. 
Experience pref but will train 
eager novice. Sincere GWM only 
No hairy bodies, fats or fems 
Submit complete description of 
self, exprnce, fantasies, mail & 
phone contact to PO Box 471, 
Worcester MA 01613. _ 


WORCESTER discrete WM exec 
40's sks bd hsewfe or SWF for 
am/pm relaxation Photo phone a 
must PO Box 3 W. Side Worcester 
01602. 


White prof M 33 yrs old seeks F 
35-55 yrs for discrete encounters 
pros OK your place a must Box 
1367. 

SWM, 34, 5'7, 170, attr, intell, prof, 
has: likes & dislikes, virtues & 
faults plus contradictions & am- 
bivalences, sks attr, intellec- 
tualish, SWF who is heavyset but 
evenly distributed POB 62, Ken 
Sq. Boston 02215. 





SWM Bi seeks females males and 
couples for mut Fr pleasure 1M 6’ 
200 39y have apt No Worc County 
pic nice but not nesc_phone no. 
pis PO Box 261 Clinton M4 


GWF MAINE/BOST 
sks sing! straight look 0 
Damriscota/othr coast area b's 
educ no hvy drk drg send phone 
CY495 400 Comm Ave Boston 
02215. 








SWM succ prof tall attr youngish 
41 w lingering prefernce for truly 
nubile F sks really yng WF 18 w 
curvaceous fig esp full shapely 
rear for promising encoui.(er 
rewarding relshp Box 1364. 

Subm WM novice 36 sk< m 
master 4 trning teach me 2b- 
ed, servile willing eager 2 i 1 PO 
Box 1037 Boston 02102 Discrete 


BiWM 34 med bid bic rthr type 
seeks guys forgdcon, ‘sand fun 
massage gentile touch d frnt & bk 
Or write w desc intrst: ve time to 








reply Box 1375 

MWM 31 gdikng, well bit sks WF 
for fun in the aftn. Disc assurd 
Govt Ctr best yr place Box 1361 


BIWM 31, gdiking & str appr. prof 
sks same for regular afternoon 
meetings. Object: open mindec 
sex. Yr place a must. Gvt Ctr best 
disc assurd Box 1360 


MEET NEW DATES 
We run aon-swirgqing get ac- 
quainted cockta'i parties for 
single people pver 30. Marned 
couples who date separately also 
invited. A great, relaxed way of 
neeting new dates Box 94, New- 


ton Centre Mass 02159 
ALONE? WHY 

see Mrs. Scofield’'s ad under 

DATING 


SATIN! SPARKLE! GLITTER! Fun 
clothes-see HEADS-UP ad in 
GiGS 


TOGETHER 

Tall, handsome, athletic, well 
educated Male wishes to meet an 
attractive. sensuous. fun-loving 
Female for a sincere, iasting 
relationship based on honest, 
mutual consideration. Box 222, 
Newton Mass 02159 


YELLOW PAGE 
MODEL DIRECTORY 
80 page magazine loaded with 
nude photos/addresses of swing- 
ing female models nationwide 


; Sexy gals who'll pose/meet. Send 


| $5 to YP Models, 


152 W. 42 St., 


| 418-P NYC 10036 


Portland Me GWM BiWM out it of yr 
closet city GWM 5'8 175 med age 


| prof sincere discreet wud ik meet 


' prof 


GWM BiIWM enj bowling 
dinner theater etc gd wknd or nite 


! gut no drugs reply Box 1187 


' 30-45 to 


FOR MATURE WOMEN 
Two men mid 20s want women 
share pleasurable days & 
wknd musi be able to please & be 


pleased with one or both Box 
i269 
GM 32 5'11 attractive intelligent 


dark Nair, beard; artworker, seeks 
sexy intellectual for usua! pur- 
poses. Prefer photo Box 1285 


IMAGINAT IVE FEMALE 
SWM seeks tem 25-35, couples to 
explore kinky variations Quiet 
sensitive discreet Exch photo! 
JMR Box 278 Hampton NH 03842 


1 Yng cpl sks 3rd F for 3some bet 


i mis 


age 20-30 must be disc send re- 
ceni full body photo & ph no all 
resp wili be answered Box 1054. 
FEM SUBMISSIVE 
Dominant, dark haired, very pret- 
iy and firm female seeks sub- 
sive females and couples to 
perform eroticly for her. Even if 
/Ou have only fantasised, respona 
now io my dominant wishes. No 
rush or heavy pain-explore your 
submissive tendencies w/o fear. 
30 2a4 


WM 24 seeks couples & females 
ior good umes Am considerate 

tle derstanding sensual 
i am new at this Meet 
me PO Box 13 


01742 


* elim att 





dinner 


oncord M 


BETSY-From the North End i fost 
your telephone number Please 
contact me at The Horse in No Sta 


ove Bil! 8&8M RR Engr 
Sensitive sophisticated young 
yan seeks warmblooded female 
sompanion for wild & wonder! 
Nrite Box 1359 
Str WM loves giving receiving 
golden showers. Is there — who 


would share this pleasure? OK 3 
some, if mar. or group Box 1354 


WM photog doing nude photo 
Study of teenage & young aduli 
males 18+ need models send 
photo phone Box 177 Somerville 
02144 


SWM 45 sks F 18+ for some Fr 
loving and rewarding good time 
sgle mar div R Bi rep wt ph no Box 
1037 


Attr. BiF and her vasectomy safe 
mate both 30's would enjoy 
meeting you. If you area BiF ora 
F who has had fantasies of this 
digression assured Box 1283 
Gay male Puerto Rican 25 years 
old interested in meeting gay W 
male 21-25 for friendship and 
possible relationship Tell about 
yourself no fats fems Box 1282 


Niagra Fis/Jam Plain, Hvd Sq 9 
pm 6/2, gave directions to Broad 
St could we meet again? Box 
1280. 

Young man ‘looking for private 
place in the Bridgewater area. to 
sunbathe in the nude in exchange 
for od” ‘obs. Please write PO Box 
1172, - -ockton, MA 02403 


BORED HORNY WOMEN 
MWM desires M/D SWF 20-35 for 
sharing of gentle but passionate 





sex, al! forms. Discretion 
Querante Qprospleas Send 
phone no, if poss to Bux 207 
Stoughton M \ 02072 
GBM 40, 6'1 .65 1a 20-40 
for friendship, sea nest, 
sincere. | am. | car Box 
284. Fitchburg, MA 

B&D 
Just discovered Bé ‘e it 
looking for str to 
master me Pile 30x 
492 DLD 310 Fran- Ma 





Div WM 55 (tall, h tc.) 
seeks non-smoking, F titerate F 
for tea and empathy Box 1272. 
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SECTION TWO, JUNE 19, 1979 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 





HANDSOME HEAVYWEIGHT 
Successful professional GWM 29 
yr 5'8 br hair hazel eyes very 
handsome, bright fat wants to 
hear from men 25-40 who are 
turned on by overweight guys lets 
enjoy the Summer! Box 9959 


Lovable charming attr shapely 
sensuous & extremely talented 
WF sks successful men for 
mutually rewarding unhurried en- 
counters. Absolute discretion. 
Box 1120 


TIFFANY CLUB- A social & service 
org. for transvestites & transsex- 
uals. Write: M.S. Lynn, Box 426, 
N. Hampton, NH 03862 





Cpls, F BiF, Join BM WF cpl 30s at 
our pleasure den Discreet Enjoy 
new friends & whatever. PO Box 
48, Randolph Mass 02368 


SUBURBAN COUPLE 
Attr Wt cpl 30 first ad want to try 
everything once with a couple like 
us Photo and phone get ours Box 
233 East Dedham Station Ma 
02026 PS she loves Fr. 


DREAM MAKER 
Bi Bik M woulf like to meet singles 
& couples and be a part of your 
fantasy & dreams Ph & pic if poss 
Sweet Dreams Box 1311 


BiWM attr 32 quiet easy going iks 
spts sks yng gdikng boy under 
5'11 cin shav for Ig term mutual 
rew friendship snd let phone 
photo serious only PO Box 1253 
Marshfield 02050 


LIBERTARIAN 
BiWM 40 likes classical music, 
seeks caring enduring friendship 
with individualistic M or F in 
greater Boston area. Do not reply 
if you're only interested in sex. 
Box 1409. 


HEY YOU | 
Somebody out there might like to 
meet you! GWM27 sks friends 
and gd times from other person 
(M or F) Into arts Enjoying Boston. 
Sincere only There's more to be- 
ing gay than sex Box !397 


CRUEL MISTRESS 
Sexy suntan slave wants Female 
for day-eve games Will service & 
satisfy Swap fone ideas & photo 
Marc Box 278 Hampton NH 03842 

BONDAGE LADIES 
Female Only! Live your fantasy of 
bondage sex with discreet att 
Wibit yng Italian stud 28 Phone no 
if poss Box 1396 

MWC 30 attr vry 
dscr nw to swg sk Ik cpl or BiF to 
shr go tms photo phn SASE to 
Jmy Box 483 Boston 02112 All 
ans. 








M 35, 5'5 from india, prof seeks 
attr girl of any ethnic origin for 
love. Box 748 Astor Station, 
Boston 02123. 

OVERSEXED GALS 
need men with cars. Details $1.00. 
T.R.A., Box 7425-BP, Chicago, IL 
60680. 

FELLOW ARTIST 

Are you a pretty slim sensuous 
WF 18-25 serious artist or art 
student? Love adventures? 
Affluent prof WM early 40s also 
successful artist educated sen- 
sitive will share models outdoor 
trips Other carefree moments Box 
1377. 


‘BLACK MEN OVER 21 
Passive GWM wants blacks over 
21 for good times. really dig big 
guys - plump fat husky heavies 
best but all answered Send yr 
phone no pic ok 2 Box 1381. 

BLACK LADIES ONLY 
Mature .WM will give a relaxing 
massage soothing & pleasing fr 
service to black ladies over 21. 
Chubby plump fat gals get first 
call. Young/old OK. Send phone 
ri contact. Box 1382. 


Black Male 22 need companion 
Female Black or White age 18/30. 
Box 1384 


EROTIC AWARENESS 
Somewhere in the New England 
area, there is a lady who ts totally 
in command of her sexual being 
One who is committed to receiv- 
ing and expecting fulfillment of 
her every sexual fantasy and 
desire One who is not afraid of 
her lust and sensuality and has a 
thirst for the excitement and thrill 
of the unknown. | am seeking a 
very special female adventurer to 
be my partner in helping to train 
other females and special couples 
desiring to be “submissive love 
slaves”. The objective being to 
develop these females and 
special couples not only to be 
submissive but committed to ser- 
ving our every need and desire. 
Training emphasis is to be com- 
pletely on sen Syality. pleasure 
and excitement” and NOT on 
severe pain. The responding 
female should be proud of her 
sexuality. attractive (but not 
necessarily beautiful) propor- 
tioned in keeping with her stature, 
bisexual. enjoy mellow smoke, 
soft lights and erotic en- 
vironments. | am a very nice look- 
ing, well educated, professional 
white male, 31, 6’, 185ibs. who is 
comriuitted to fulfilling all his ob- 
jectives and desires both 
Pprovessiunaly and sexually. | am 
totic: in command of myself and 
my desires and | am not ashamed 
to fulfill them. Those interested 
femaies should send a clothed 
photo along with a way to contact 
for an initial no obligation 
meeting Discretion is an absolute 
expectation. Please!! Only sincere 
females need reply, no 
protessionais. Won't you join me 
in this sexual adventure? Please 
reply to Box 280, Southbridge, 
MA 01550. 





GWM 22 br hr bi eyes 5’8 148 Ib 
consd vry gd Ikng Ikng for frnd Ivr 
rishp age no problem 184+ am 
honest sinc open Ikng for same to 
shr and enjoy life with only hnst 
and sincere reply please picture if 
possible & phone this is not just a 
sex ad. Box 1383. 


Bi Fs Ms CPLS 
Vy attr prof BiWM 30's trim 
athletic build sks sinc attr people 
interested in recreational fun sex 
exp int in BiFs ph— ph helpful but 
will ans all send desc reply PO 
Box 644 Natick 








Straight Guy 30-45 w 
SECRET at Doyles Wed June 20 


A RUNNER RAN 

A young woman having dark hair 
and wearing shoes with red soles 
ran in the ‘79 Boston Marathon, 
and she, while running, spoke 
with a man who more than once 
spurted (ran) away from her. She 
told him in one of their talks while 
running that they run ‘nip and 
tuck.’ The man regrets he ran 
away from her, and he will well 
reward the one who finds her. 
Bert D., New Lots PO Box 247 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11208. 





Good looking GWM flight atten- 
dant 25 5'8 130 br/hazel seeks 
handsome hairy GWM's 18-30 for 
super sex Box 1365 


femaies and couples for honest 
erotic encounters. I'm successful 
executive woman needing discre- 
tion. Have own home and private 
pool. Begginners enthusiasticly 
and patiently welcomed. Photo if 
possible. Replies with phone 
answered first. Box 1290 





Single attr WM 33 seeks swinging 
female partner. U can choose 
from a variety of exciting cpls | 
know. POB 720 Quincy Ma. 02269 


FEMALES 18-27 

This male age 26 good looking 
good personality and prof would 
like to establish a warm and sen- 
sual relationship if u are an attr 
female with same desire then lets 
talk please write & include phone 
number Box 1328 








wt prot gent 49 socially intellec- 
tually sexually interesting sks lady 
partner Photo ret phone PO Box 
107 Cambridge MA 02139 





| am SWM 28 6' blue eyes in ex- 
cellent shape, looking for a sex- 
ually liberated classy type female, 
who enjoys travel, bchs, plays. 
Leave ph & best time to PO Box 
172 Everett MA 02149 





SWM age 30 5'7 135 looking for F 
or cpis. | have my own home in the 
country. Poss live in. Photo & 
phone to R.H. Box 318 E. 
Pepperell Mass 





seeks gentle, passive (or active). 





Local Gals! Send SASE to: Penny, 
Suite 520, 127 Williams St. 
Whitehall, N.Y. 12887 


OLDER MEN 

Really turn me on. If you're over 
40 are selective successful tired of 
being hassled or rushed & sk the 
ultimate in erotic pleasures pls 
contact this lovely extraordinarily 
talented WF. PO Box 212 Pruden- 
tial Sta., Boston MA 02199 








RU attractive BiWF willing to help 
W cpl explore erotic sexual fan- 
tasies fun times no pain photo if 
poss Phone no. a must box 1379. 


ROG 
Thanks for writing. Phone number 
can't be given in personal ads. If 
you'll write again to Framingham 
lll send a postcard to your ad- 
dress with phone no. you may Call 
Let's talk. 


Let's try one more time. This time, 
quality not quantity. You have 
here, a sincere, sensitive, affec- 
tionate, semi-retired, divorced 
WM who has been out of the 
single's scene for a long time. | 
have a fantastic personality, 43 
yo, 6f2, 200 Ibs, gdiking—wanting 
to meet a very attr., personable 
woman that requires respect, 
companionship, lots of affection, 
attention. All the material things | 
have—beautiful home on the 
ocean, Rolls Royce, yacht, etc. 
There must be some respectable, 











other Looking for hassle-free sex 
You should be a GWM or BWM 
age 30-40 Masculine & Sub- 
missive Well endowed & Into B/D 
Gr Fr & nylons Photo & letter gets 
immed repy Discretion assured 
Reply to Box 1405 





Gay Indian Fem male26 55 133 br 
hair br eyes seeks handsome 
Italians Portugese Greeks or loght 
skin Cap Verdian men for gr, or, 
sex goodtime | love to be Gr. I give 
or. Possible relationship 
Arabicsmen Latinos let me hear 
from you. Box 1404. 


SOUTH SHORE 
BiWM 19 5'8” 155 vry gdik wnts 2 
mt gdik bi or gays 18-25 for beach 
gdtime nd sex. send ph no. age & 
descrip wil ans all Box 1395 


ATTN MAINE COUPLES 
Fun loving W cpl M33 F24 sk 
copis to swing & party with while 
in Maine wd of July 4. Vry un- 
inhibit Box C-6 Hanson Mass 
02341. 


Summer will be over before you 
know it. We ought to get together 
soon. Prof GWM 42, quiet, 
sincere, not into bar scene seeks 
GWMs for friendship & whatever 
develops Box 1398. 














SWM 28 seeks same to give Or. 
Sex only Please be discreet Must 
be at your place Write to PO Box 
182 Chelsea Mass 02150 











| of hm 





VT eisure 


238 Central St., Lowell, 


OPEN 9 AM - 2 AM 





10; 





| = me 








ON ALL FACILITIES 


WITH THIS AD 


EXPIRES AUG. 30 


OO 





Ye HOUR MASSAGE 


e WALK IN WHIRL POOL 
e SAUNA 
|e SHOWER ROOMS 
e COLOR TV 





Spa 


452-8259 




















Good looking healthy successful 
WASP type married businessman 
would like to meet well educated 
respectable married lady in 
similar situation we might be good 
for each other North of Boston 
would be nice Box 1371. 


GWM 29 gdlks 6 165Ib would like 
to meet same nonhairy stra act 
slim GWM 18 to 22 for trailer cam- 
pingonS Shore ply to Box 1370 
M Italian genti 46 5'5 honest clean 
health no drug seeks housewife or 
join family for friendship love ans 
Wrt Box 1373 

LONELY? ME TO 
GWF 25 looking for G Oriental F 
18-30 or GWF who is very cud- 
dable & enjoys to travel, eat out 
music bowling swimming walking 
movies & just talk for info send 
self photo&phone no Box 1351 


Very sensuous tall handsome 
sensitive shy SWM 28 seeks at- 
tractive warm WF for closeness 
and exploration of each others 
sexual fantasies and desires. PO 
Box 451 Cambridge, Mass 02138 
Mature. professional men looking 
for someone special will enjoy 
meeting this very pretty and 
selective lady. Send bus. card to 
CY398. 400 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston MA 02215 


HAUTE CUISINE 
Very attractive sexy French lady 
who keeps it trim would like to 
share her Or talents with 
professional men of good taste 
who wish to experience real 
Satisfaction in the French art of 
pleasure please send buss card 
letterhead or phone no Box 1340. 





WM36 5°10 160 masc attr sx inad 
nonagrsiv wts in house dom slo 
method trng as hse boy 2 prof in- 
dep attr stim WF 30-40 no pro$ or 
one ory sincere phone only Box 
1 





Slave GWM 40 yrs needs a master 
into w/sb/d wax, apply to P.O. 
Box 8862 JFK Station Boston 
02114 





Wanted 3 lovely maidens who 
wish to share 1 week canoe trip 
with 6 young men all exp paid fun, 
frolic a reality lets play Fantasy 
Island Box 1304 


BI FEMALES 
Blonde, feminine, but strong will- 
ed attractive bi-fem in late 20's 


Young WF's: Ever think about 
having sex with your teacher? For 
gentle loving sex write this coll 
prof WM28. Friendship possible. 
All WF's welcome. Frank PO Box 
718 Boston 02102 





WM 28 former coll prof seeks WF 
for long & gentle sex. Friendship 
possible. Tell me about U. Mark 
PO Box 718 Boston 02102 
Interested in Cross Dressing? See 
ad INVITATION TVs _ in 
AARDVARKS. 


LADY LEATHERS | 
WILL SPANK YOU 


Dom Wh lady corrects naughty 
girls & boys 18+ on bare but- 
tocks. Use paddle strap cat O' 9 
tails Write Y U need. No $ Box 
1378 | 


Attr amoral sensual hedonistic 
atheistic SWM lawyer 6' 160 Ib 40 
seeks attr F sleepingmate Write 
PO Box 80 Bos MA 02101 

BiWM 28 5'7 140 masc averg Iks 
brn hair & eyes discrete & sincere 
sks G or Bi 18-30 for sex & 
ftrndshp Box 1372. 











Hot trio attr cple and blk male 
friend all 26 seek attr cples males 
& females Bi ok PO Box 1222 
Haverhill Mass 01830 


ARE YOU HORNY 
MWM 32 who dates separately 
wants anybody from Ptsmth NH to 
Boston MA for sex & frndshp 
Open to anything Ans all Bi’s strts 
sg! or couples ok PO Box 536 
Newburyport MA 01950 





Rhode Isiand area-BiWM late 30's 
5°8 160 prof disc st appr seek 
GWM/BiWM for afternoons occ 
mutual satis. iiberal att. discret 
assd PO Box 1245. Providnece 
02901 





Bored WM 43 is on vacation Jul 1 
to Jul 15 open to any suggestions 
from a male female or cple so br- 
ing your fantasy out in the open & 
| will help it to come true. Ans all 
Box 1380 


SEXUAL 
CREATIVITY 


A society of people actively seek- 
ing to fulfill erotic fantasies. $1.00 
for membership info. Fantasy 
Pairing Institute, Box 7-543m 
W.Hartford, CT. 06107 





extremely attractive woman that 
could enjoy the above & travel, 
tennis, theater, etc. And most im- 
portant, security & love. Try me. 
May not be all that bad. Write Box 
247, Quincy, MA 02269 


FANTASTIC TRIP 

6 wk trip Canada Yukon Alaska 
Fant scenic fun New motor home 
Bus. exc 42 swinger wnts sex 18- 
30 Fem comp all exp pd Wine 
Dine Dance Tell me what you offer 
| love it all How abt you Write & 
send pic Tell all detail Russ Box 
521 Haverhill MA 01830 


JANE 
You were in Worcester with Jim 
you met Joe & Eileen. Please write 
with way to contact you to Phoenix 
box 1363 


SURROGATE THERAPY 
If sexual problems hinder your 
relationships with women, sex 
therapy by professionaly trained 
female surrogates offers 
assistance. For info. Box 2097 


LOCAL SWINGERS! Men, 
Women! Boston area! Details for 
stamp! Joyce, Suite 520, 127 
Williams St., Whitehall, NY 12887. 

















Are you Cowgirl in Sand? Miner 
looking for Heart of Gold. Let's 
discuss goals. Box 1362. 





Sexy WM 40s warm considerate 
sks sexy F for occ non-binding 
get-togethers We should meet. It 
will be fun. Box 1412 





Steve You are my Spanish 
Firecracker Wish you success on 
your graduation 1 want you meet 
me in the Back Bay Papa 


GWM gd Iks 5'11 160ib dk hair 
Moust 34yr well-endow in Bost 
Into Gr act seek WM 18-25 Must 
have gd Iks and bod Be masc 
beginner ok Send desc and 
phone Photo if poss Box 1393 


STUD BIKER 
Tattooed horny wants well- 
stacked chick to ride Share dbl 
sleeping bag and nude beach. 
Box 1410 


DOCTOR WANTS YOU 
| am a 30 years old MWM Doctor 
6' tall and 160 pounds. Would like 
to meet MS Females of any age or 
race for daytime affair Cpis are 
welcome as well. Box 54 Newton 
MA 02158 














Hank Sorry we did not talk on T 
island Try to meet me Sun. June 
24 2pm at Congress St Entrance 
to Faneuil Hall P.A. 


FEMALES: Photog will do nude 
study for you Prints in exchge for 
time Need the experience Discre- 
tion assured Box CY 401, 400 
Commonwealth Ave Boston 
02215 


N Shore BiWM 30 6’ 180 coll ed 
attr st app seek sim for friendship 
poss rel Age 22 to 35 Write PO 
Box 538 Beverly Farms 


BiWM 23 5'8 140lb super discreet 
vy str act app normal guy sk WM 
18-26 non-hairy chest Bestr act 
app disc sinc Box 1406 


ATTEN BI FEMALES 
Pre Op TS age 24 M to F would 
like to meet Bi or Gay Fem of 
about the same age group for 
friendship and pleasure. Box 
1407 

















Bi FEM 
Bi Cpl sk vital lady to share a 
whole lot of love He 31 Aries Ac- 
tive Gentle She 29 Asian Cute Fun 
Write soon Box 1400 


GWM 5'7 135 Ibsprof sks long- 
term relationship with similar 
sincere Hnst replies only Am from 
Franklin area Box 1401 


BiWM vry gd Ikg strt oo dscrt & 
inexp sks sim kid 18+ | am 21 
5'11 160 Lve all spts Nrmi kid Pise 
snd ph no. (Pay ph ok) Box 1399 


MRS. ROBINSON 
Where are you now? Hedonistic 
MWM 30s seeks women all ages 
for day or night encounters Also 
couples Reply Box 1416 


WANTED 
| am visiting Boston for one week 
July looking for a foxy slim 
married F Bi OK for one hour Disc 
a must No pros Write with phone 
& pict No phony letters pis send 
photo Box 1449 


PASSIONATE SWEDE 
Sincere blue-eyed GM 20s stu- 
dent seeks GM under 30 for 
meaningful & lasting friendship 
Like music movies beach quiet 
dinners & tender lovemaking. 
Boston area. Reply with name 
phone number & brief description 
to Box 1445 — 




















BOSTON-Area men! Meet Hot 


We are 2 GWM lovers into each 


Attr Orient! F & WF stdnt Send 








fotos by mail, Any pose u desr No 
$ Samp! & info SASE Box 147 
DLD 310 Franklin St Bostn 02110 


THIS IS A SEX AD 
SWM 27 6' 180ib seeks Agg SF 
who enjoys sex. No relationship 
involved Can travel Mack PO Box 
1311 Nashua NH 03061 


MWM 50 No. Shore stage of life 
ready to make chg wd like to meet 
WF over 40 w smae idea. Slim dis- 
ier easy going. Snd Ph. Box 
144 











WM 35 nice looking gentle dis- 
creet lingerie lover would like to 
meet, write or talk to understan- 
ding gals 18 to 60 married or 
single. Looks not important. PO 
Box 281 Chariton Mass 01507 


Seek right BiWM Am 50 slim 
straight app MWM Marr disaster 
wt to meet fdy pleasure am poss 
No Shore discreet First ad Phone 
Box 1447 


HOT & SEXY 

For professional men whose good 
taste demands the best in Or. and 
other aspects of sexual creativity 
This well-endowed (36-24-36) at- 
tractive lady who keeps it trim 
would enjoy sharing her best with 
you Send bus. card or letterhead 
to Box 1413 


AFTERNOON DELIGHT 
Sensuous massages given in my 
home. Reasonable rates. Discreet 
gents only Box 1083. 














Female wanted for swinging 
partner age not important be de- 
cent looking by goodlooking slim 
male 40yrs old also looking for 
couple groups singles to swing 
with Fr Gr Bi no B.D. Box 1388 


GWM 26 5'10 165 attr & masc sks 
caring & gd humord WM for gd 
times frndshp &poss more PO 
Box 928 W. Acton MA 01720 
Thanx. 





BiSWM 37 5'7 137 sinc descrt sks 
young gay str M 18+ wanting a 
big brother/male relationship Got 
many ltrs fr all over but not fr Nor- 
ton/Taunton If interested dont be 
shy No oblg. PO Box 138 Norton 
02766. Ronnie of E.Freetown: 
write place to mt. 








Clean & cautious married Bi’s are 
safe. This selective 5’7 gd Ikg prof 
140lb gd bd marr Bi enjoys 
manual & or exchange with dis- 
crete fellow married. Trust me I'll 
trust U. Box 1389 


ON FEET ALL DAY? 
WM 28 seeks young 18+ curious 
discreet busboys delivery drivers 
joggers all guys of handsome 
cleanshaven goodlooks meet 
after work let me soothe relax 
your sore tired feet toes with Or. 
Fr. tongue massage Am serious 
be goodlooking sincere Box 1326 


MEET SEXY 


SWINGERS 
Continental Spectator has 132 
pages filled with ads & photos of 
active swinging couples & sexy 
girls who want to meet YOU 
nationwide. Some addresses, 
B&D, TV's Lates issue $5 to C. S. 
152 W 42 St 418-P NYC 10036 


MEET GAY 
N 


CLUB GOLDENROD-Magazine is 
jam packed with ads and nude 
photos of Gay and Bi guys. 
Nationwide listings, some with ad- 
dresses. Hot new issue $5 plus $1 
postage to Goldenrod 152 W. 
42nd St. No. 419-P NYC 10036 


SUMMER THING 

| want to give my favorite guy his 
own summer thing Im aclisy 5'3 95 
31 BiWF skg pet fem 20-30 BiWF 
to join in 1st time 3some fantasy w 
exceptnly gd Ikg 6’2 180 30 WM 
Imagntv uninhbtd discr Phone & 
photo pref. Box 1392 


Bi Fs Ms CPLS 
Vy attr prof BiWM 30's trim 
athletic build sks sinc attr people 
interested in recreational fun sex 
exp int in BiFs ph— ph helpful but 
will ans all send desc reply PO 
Box 644 Natick 


Straight Guy 30-45 wntd Bik 
orWht who likes to rec Or. from 
good Ikng gay guy daytime or 
eves in Bos Make date Details 
Box 1402 


CAMPING IN MAINE 

Men looking for Female com- 
panions to share the wilds of 
Northern ME. With owners of fifty- 
acre site on the Penobscot River 
Applicants must be liberal and 
amiable to the camping scene for 
the July 4 holidays and summer. 
Box 1403 


PAUL OF CONCORD 
So relieved you are well Happy 
Worried all year Really want some 
way to contact you if only just to 
let you know my side Dont want to 
trouble you but cant afford or 
communicate this way Think of 
some way pay phone PO Box 
Meet so | can just explain myself It 
means so much to me Please 
don't let me down | beg you. Its 
not much to ask and you wont be 
sorry. | promise. Box 1415 


TRANSSEXUALS/ 
CROSSDRESSERS 
Don't miss another issue of 
TRANSITION, the leading 
newsletter of the crossgen- 
der worid. Lively, literate, 
authoritative, professional. 
$7.50 for 10 issues, $13.50 for 
20. Or send $1.25 for sample 


‘Confide 


Box 56, Tappan, NY 10983. 















































SEX-THERAPY 

Private sessions available if possi- 
ole, self addressed stamped 
envelope. Box 1281 





Are you my match? Attrct lovable 
vibrant prof gal sks SWM over 45 
for glorious nites & days! PO Box 
477, Boston MA 02102 





19 year old boy wants girl 18 for 
dates, driving, beach 6' 175ibs 
very affectionate handsome 
sincere intimate Revere area. Box 
1391 





Young gd Ikg college stdt, SWM 
tired of boring college girls seek 
woman 35+ Enjoy theatre, 
Symphony travel Would like 
mature WF to show me the better 
things in life. Box 1394 


looks, speaks visually. My 
message: Me in old work boots, 
heavy socks and long, but not 
long enough, dripping wet Tee 
shirt. | hold a single long stem 
white flower. I'm crying. Do you 
understand me? Box 1442 





ATTENTION BOX ) 
HOLDERS 
102 CHARLES ST. 


D.L.D., 310 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton's original mail drop, es- 
tablished 1972, can meet your 
needs. Call to rent a private 
mailbox immediately. See 
aardvarks for phone num- 
ber. 5 minute walk from Fan- 4 
euil Hall/Quincy Market. J 











Bm looking for someone to share 
with. Into dance, music, long 
walks & talks, and a lover of life 
itself. Carlatn B., 50583, PO Box 
100, Somers, CT. 06071 


Ladies of good taste will love a 
relaxing satisfying massage with 
this attr WM 30. No $. Write CY79, 
400 comm ave Boston, MA 02215 








MWNM early 40's coll prof seeks F 
18-45 or cpis. Guaranteed to not 
disappoint you. WF might join if 
desired. Ph no Box 1390 


Hot GWM 30 5'11 150 good body, 
attr moust masc seek extremely 
well endowed GWM am versatile, 
discrete phone photo get fast rep- 
ly no fats fems Box CY 481, 400 
Comm Ave Boston Mas 02215 


SUMMER SESSION 
Attr SWM (early 20s) sks sexy, 
older woman for those passion 
filled encounters that leave you 
drained yet satisfied. Mornings 
preferred but will accommodate. 
If sincere lets meet and explore 
the possibilities you won't be dis- 
appointed Box 1279 

















Cpls only parties every other 
Thurs nite in sex oriented pvt hse. 
No chg please include tel. no. Box 
1411 





BOX 
INQUIRIES 
NEW HOURS 


For box mail inquiries, 
phone 267-4437 be- 
tween 10:00 a.m.-1:00 
p.m. daily. Box mail 
may be picked up be- 
tween 9:00 a.m.-6:00 
p.m. Mon.-Fri. 











MWNM, 55,..would like to meet 
women over 39 for sharing and 
loving. For details write PO Box 
555, N. Amherst, Ma 01059 





Read closely. Study. Absorb. 
Hndsm BiWM 22 wants easy, fun 
sex with anyone-to 95, Age No 
limit- M/F who still has 7th, 8th 
= looks. 18+, indeed. Box 
444 





Prof Wh Mle 30yo 6'3 200ibs 
seeks marr Fm 18-30 5’2 or 
shorter in Bos Camb area for 
ritnshp that lasts only so long as 
both parties are satisfied. Send 
letter stating place to meet & a lit- 
tle about you to Box 1440 


GWM 20 6’ 175 Ibs br hr eyes 
gdikg intelli literate affec sinc 
mature inexp str act app des crete 
enjys mov conv sks same Box 





Tired of games? Looking for a 
honest friendship I'm a GWM 23 
5'6 130ibs curly hair bl eyes into 
gd people Classical to Rock 
music Cape Cod Movies & gd 
times so if your tired of phony 
people Write to me about it or 
phone booths are ok Box 1430 





Wt Mrd M 30 Iks yrs younger, with 
boat on N Shore sks sgi or Mrd 
Fm for weekends Beach or 
Boating get togethers Box 1431 


HANDSOME AFFLUENT 
WM age 40 6’4 200 Ibs seeks mis- 
tress. Mutually rewarding 





society calls this, so we have to 
hide what we do. Does someone 
have a solution, someway we can 
keep each other? Are we the only 
ones? Box 1441 


MWF 24 sks endowed males any 
race 30-40 to service and be ser- 
viced whil wel end H 38 watches. 
Your place. Your F can enjoy 
same if desired. Snd letter and 
phone. Revealing photo gets fast 
reply. Must be discreet, sober and 
not onto drugs. Box 1423. 








You are an attr WF under 40 look- 
ing for a very special situation You 
want to satisfy your physical 
needs on an occasional very 


- private discreet hassle free basis 


without emotional entanglements 
either daytime or evenings. For 
further details without obligation 
write to this patient understanding 
goodlooking flexible clean WM & 


_lets explore together Box 1424 





Gerry O | love you so. You say you 
don't need me but don't ever 
leave me. | love you. Paul D 38-31 





Submissive male 25 yrs Very at- 
tractive Swimmers build Can 
travel seeks Dominatrix PO Box 
566 Putnam CT 06260 


B YWM looking to do exercise 
with other into weights two mor- 
nings a week. Also like S-M Box 
1429 


Attr SWF 25 5’6 seeks tall att 











GWM 26 Sincere caring needing 
living loving warm aware normal 
masc guy. Troubled by my sex- 
uality. Unhappy frightened lonely. 
Need a friend like the ocean ten- 
nis, skiing good music doing 
things need some words of 
wisdom please write Love Box 
1427 





Busty Blonde, thin brunette 20-23 
want to get together for some fun 
unusual experiences along with 
exotic movies. Send S.A.S.E. to 
Box 1049. Please enclose 
business card. 


day or evening tryst? Attractive 
tall slim WMM 47 seeking attrac- 
tive trim woman to share com- 
pany. Discretion a must. Please 
write to John Box Cy 465, 400 
Commonwealth Ave 





CLUB of O 
continues with 
CLUB CONNECTION 


* A personable monthly mag- 
azine dedicated to intro- 
ducing devotees and nov- 
ices of B&D/S&M to each 
other in a discreet and con- 

enient manner. We are now 





No charm. No syrup. No sham. If 
you are very gd Ikng & can con- 
vince me | will use & enjoy fierce- 
ly, greedily, the beauty you are 
denied. At the very least, you will 
meet honesty & learn who you 
are. Box 1435. 





N.Y. FIREBIRD 

Saw you on 6/13 at 3:30 pm at the 
Beachcomer in Quincy. | let you 
out of the parking lot. We talked at 
the lights on the bivd. You said 
you were going home. Would like 
to take you to lunch. PO Box 22. 
Boston Mass. 02186. 


offering the 20 page 
— JUNE EDITION — 

loaded with Personal Feature 
Stories, Ads, and FREE For- 
warding Coupons. To re- 
ceive or renew your introduc- 
tion to the New England 
B&D/S&M world, send a 
$4.00 Money Order payable 
to CASH to: 


c.c 
Suite 182 
118 Mass. Ave. 
Boston, MA 02115 











MARRIED? HAPPY? 
Tall attr slim personable prof 
MWM 36 seeks sensible attr slim 


38 D BLONDE. 
Enjoy a relaxing hour with a strik- 
ing blonde at her comfortable 












LOCATED RT. 1 (NORTH) 
AT THE LOWELL ST. EXIT 


PEABODY 
935-4550 


9 massage rooms 11 masseuses 
Sat. & Sun., Special Buffet 











QAUnaA 


OFFERING THE 
LARGEST AND FINEST 


FACILITIES IN 
NEW ENGLAND 
Massage By Women 
Whirlpool, Steam, 
Hot Rock Sauna 








When in Portland, Me. 
Be Sure to Visit Our 
New Facilities at 
686 Congress St. 








MASTER CHARGE 
VISA 
BANK AMERICARD 














relationship. Married or single. 
Photo. Phone if poss. Write PO 
Box 141 Newton Highlands Mass 
02161 


SWM 25-35 for funfilled Summer 
and perhaps more. So. Shore 
ares pref PO Box 68 HolbrooK 





' Tall lanky binde swmmer wants 


Gayway allway first time. Only 
tanned vry gd looks in black tank 
suit just out of pool. | roam, peel 
yr suit, explore, then one of us 
— Will it be me? Or you? Box 





ONE TIME CHANCE 
Male star, known worldwide, in 
town sometime in summer. What 
do you have and what can you 
offer if | choose you while here? 
Box 1443 


GM looks FAURE special 
PURCELL Like foreign food & 
film, K9s, class. Music, nature, 
running, arts, gtng hi, fun! Im 28 
5’8 husky 160. Hate cigs. Lets get 
our RACHSINAMANOFF! Box 
1438 


BiF wanted to help fulfill my 
husband's birthday fantasy: a 3- 
some. We are 32 & 27, attr, & gen- 
tle people. Box 1414. 








ee eee 
| cy The Alternate cy | 
| x pe ales bs, | 
| SWINGING | 
| COUPLES | 
j SOCIAL | 
Our socia!s are where New 


| England's most congenial 

E ewinging couples come to 
make friends and have a fan- 
tastic evening. Next social is | 

y Burlington, June 239 PM. 


See DATING for phone. 
P.O. Box 117 | 


Boe -2rsintree MA 02184. J 
GOOD TIMES 

39 yr old tall business exec look- 

ing for F for daytime dates & 

lunches. Po Box 22, Milton Mass. 

02186. 





BORED? 

Young salesman wishes after- 
noon or early evening get 
togethers at your place | wish to 
meet classy single girl or girls. | 
“need an honest relationship and 
can handle myself in most cases 
Lets have dinner Write Jay Box 
2206 W. Peabody MA 01960 





Tall WF, 19, shy, sure only of her 





TEMPORARY HUSBAND 
WM over 26 tall who would like to 
marry ‘for a very brief time in 
name only Send photo & no. & 
reason why you would like to We 
will share the expense of it 
Divorce costs etc. Box 1418 





Do your friends 
find you inacces- 
sible both day & 
night? With 


BUDGET 
ANSWERING 
SERVICE 






you can COUNT 
on 24 hr. depend- 
able service for 
only $8 mo. 


See Services: Answering 
for phone numbers. 











VY Att ME cpl mid 30s wid like to 
meet sim cpls att sgis esp like to 
mt att blk cpl photo app Box 49 
Minot Me. 04258 

WHERE CAN I! FIND A 

SF 27-32 who is looking for an 
adult relationship. | am a SJM 30 
who likes old folk music & long 
walks and can’t stand smoking, 
disco’s and singles bars. Box 
1434 





JAY PRTSMTH 
Got your letter last wk. Too late to 
answer in Phoenix You have the 
right phone no. Want to talk 
please call after 9pm. 





HOT, FOXY WF NEEDED 
Good-looking wm 31 needs super 
sexy WF for a\ date to visit a 
swingers sex club in NYC. P.O. Bx 
383, Easthampton Ma. 01027 


WHY NOT? 
My brother and | are in love. He's 
23, the most beautiful man | have 
ever seen. I'm 19. We know what 





BORED HOUSEWIVES 
MWM seeks MWF 20-35 for gen- 
tle passionate sex in the afternoon 
discretion assured write P.OBox 
9332 Providence R.!. 02940 


! am in my mid twenties, have 
classic features, ivory skin, raven 
black hair and innocent, deep 
eyes. Rooms grow still when | 
enter in a strapless gown. My hus- 
band, I've learned is having an af- 
fair. Who can give me a wild erotic 
adventure to bury the pain? Box 
1437 . 





252 Boylston St. 
If you are over 
20 years 


with this ad & 
a photo Fl 
willget FREE 


ADMISSION the 


Hottest !! 
GAY DISCO 





BI, SPANK 
CROSS DRESS 
SWM 36, Bi-sexual 5'10 260 fairly 
handsome, into receiving Or. giv- 
ing spanking, to trying 
crossdressing. | seek S gals, men 
any age over 21 with same ideas. 
Also nature & barbelis. Box 1422 





MWF 25-40 who shares a 
frustrated need for contrast to 
repetitous and stifling married 
conformity. Discretion absolutely 
respected and required. Cautious 
first ad. Box 1425 


SWM 6’5 25 gd phys shape sks 
SFs to share in hot summer loving 
partying friendly sensual times 
Let's go out. Box 1428 


WRESTLERS WANTED 
Interested in wrestling for the fun 
of it. Prefer collegiate Would like 
to try Turkish. Write Box & give 
details & way to contact Also in- 
terested in being a sparring 
partner. Box 1420 


NO ONE SHOT DEALS 
Tall slim endw gd-ikng prof 
married 6’ 150 BiWM 34yo wants 
to make it mentally & physically 
with similar guy. Let's do it right 
the first time & then keep doing it 
Allow 2 wks Box 1419 














Girls & Ladies who dig stockings 
& high heels, mild SM & BD WM 
late 20's for fun & games. 
relatnshp poss. Box 1408 


New Bedford Fall River area attr, 
BiBM nice body sks fellow joggers 
for summer fun Am 27 Photos 
answered first Box 1417 


Do you need to be whipped into 
shape? Disciplined by two dom 
mistresses. Send bus cards or 
letterheads. Box 1432 


Cosmic ride: Hdsm WM26 loving- 
ly bathes & scrubs shiny Real gd 
looks. Ears, hair, everywhere. You 
warm & tingly, all soapy, slippery, 
wet. Deep hot tub. Your wrists 
cuffed & locked on your neck. Box 
1433 





LINDA 
| enjoyed your very laid-back 
card. We share many things 
However, the code is not allowed 
in here. | am very sincere & hope 
you will write back. Love, Dave. 
PS, | respect your discretion 


Saw you at Darts/Chaps 7 pm 
Mon Tues end of april. You were 
w 2 friends. U carried a backpak, 
sweater over hand. We finall said 
hello as you lef but | haven't seen 
you since. Would like to meet & 
talk &? Chaps Mondah Darts 
Tuesday? 
SECRET LOVER 


Can you be tempted to liven your 
routine a touch with an occasional 





South Shore apartment. i'll tickle 
your fancy! Box 9737 


CPLS/HOUSWIVES 
If you like to watch or be watched, 
here is a man who can help realize 
your fantasies in a discreet way. 
Box 1421 


Massace 


MISTRESS JOANNE 
IS BACK 


Dominitrix has full services in 
Dominance - Humil - S&M 
B&D - Leather plus extra 
erotic delights. New 
England's BEST. Appts Mon, 
Tues & Wed only Sincere 














gents. Discount - for old 
customers. 
289-1337 











GWM 23 call Len 267-4952 

Very relaxing massage 322-0339 
MASSEUSE seeks 1woman 322- 
0339 

MASSAGE Hot Shamooo Bath 


Men only Male Masseur $25 262- 
1609 





RELAX 


Cindy, young, soft & 
lovely, will give good 
massage. 


266-3067 











HOT PLEASURES 


French-English-Rus- 
sian-Greek massages 
in A/C comfort. Early 
morning specials til 
noon by delicious 
heauty. 


289-1337 














BUSINESSMEN’S | 
SUMMER TREAT 
Gents relax with a hot 
sensuous touch of class 
lovely in A/C, discrete com- 











| 
fort with extras for your | 
pleasure | 
266-8962 j 

Park Drive 


French Tina 38-28-36 
In or Out 262-5183 





Achieve new plateaus Prof dis- 
creet WM accmtng all genders, 
cpls. Housecalls 1-631-2502 ° 
SUMMER IN THE CITY 
Refreshing alcoho! and Swedish 
rub- Energize 262-4417 outcalis 











TS 


My cat needs a woman! (CAT) He 
sed just the other day Do U no 
how long its been? Handsome M 
lilac pt (pedigree) 266-9417 








Lhasa Apso pups AKC 1 male, 4 
females, 9 weeks, gold, $200 
Lynne 787-1346. 

2 male AKC reg. PEKINGESE 
pups born 4/9/79 $150 ea. 545- 
0322 


English Setter AKC champ 
bloodlines. 2 M 366-2105. Born 
April 1 
Tame & talking parrots: Baby 
yellow Napes-$575, baby Yellow 
Crownes-$425, Tame Cockatoo- 
$675, African Greys-$550. Other 
birds avail. w cages. 453-0973 


LOW COST SPAYING 
Dont be responsible for any more 
unwanted animals Call Friends of 
Animals, 491-0735 no 
purebreds) 


AKC Golden Retrievers, whelped 
4-28, Best family pet, Excellent 
pedigree $175. 664-3775 


Parrot. Yellow crowned Amazon 
untamed w cage. $150. 524-7108 
10x10 stalls in Medfield on trails, 
$30/mo. 1-359-6976, 542-8158 
DALMATIANS- AKC $i50, 
Loveable, spotted puppies on 
Cape Cod, Call 394-2284 


RETIREING RACE HORSE 
Trainer has 2 calm and gentle 
standard breed geldings. Right 
price for ideal home. Call Bob at 
543-6559 between 5 & 7pm Keep 
trying! 

FREE KITTEN- Grey & white 
Female, Short hair, 4 months old, 
Call 479-8391 





Protocrseny 


Mamiya 645 w pd prism finder 55, 
80, 150mm lens, ext tubes, 2-120 
film Paus, Alum case, grip handle 
etc. $750 nites 581-0947. 


LENS & STROBES 
18mm f4 Nikkor $400. Elinca 500 
ws strobe, two heads, light stands, 
one reflectors $500 Call 266- 
1 


NIKON 50-300. zoom lens $450. 
Days 426-5416 Nites 227-7797. 


MINOLTA Celtic MC 208 mm f/4.5 
telephoto $70 Call 964-2695 
evenings. 


NIKON-NIKKOR-200 mm Can Be 
Al Indexed Excellent Cond. $165 
Curt 787-5523 Anytime Keep Try- 
ing. 


CANON TX w150mm & 1.4 jens 
$175. Rollei 35 $100 742-8076 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
A course in color photography is 
being offered this summer at the 
Museum School starting June 
25th. Info, Call 267-1219 
ANIMATION COURSE 

A course in film animation is pe- 
ing offered this summer at the 
Museum School starting June 
25th. Info, Call 267-1219 
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500mm Mirror tens, T-Mount f8 
w/case, lens hood, $125, 288— 
9868, Keep trying 





Wedding photography: Creative, 
professi, inexpensive. 491-2476 





Darkroom and studio rental, 
supplies, lab services, workshop 
programs. Call 547-6249. 








RICOH 35mm camera w/55mm 
F1.4 lens + 2X tele conv though 
lens cds meter shutter speeds 1 to 
1000 leather case + wide strap 
inc. All for $125.00 firm. Ken 268- 
8277 anytime 


Rev ESTATE 


Dennis Cape Cod- Choice hailf- 
acre in exclusive residential area, 
Nicely wooded, Water & Electrici- 
ty,” 1-385-9714. 








Why pay more? 1 bdrm Condo for 
only $28,000. Better than rent Call 
Escott Gallery of Homes 321-5840 





R ECORDS & 
Tus 





ment, Rent $100 Call Harry 787- 
3359 afternoons & eves. 





Roommates needed for Alliston 

aPt, 6 rms, Convenient to stores & 
reen line. $90 to $120 incl heat 
all 277-7858 





BM, musician, seeks BM or BF to 
share small but clean apt in 
Allston. Reasonable rent, Quiet 
building 787-5653. 





ALLSTON 3 sk 1 semiveg non- 
smkr nonstudent 2 share 
semicoop dpix Nr T yd wshng 
mch No more pets $85 + utils 
787-5244 Avail 7-1 


WANTED: 2 females to complete 
a 5 bdrm ALLSTON apt $130 mo. 
w/heat, frpice, pkng close to T 
and B.U. call Kathy 536-9625 








1 roommate to share luxury 8-rm 
apt with 1M, Quiet street, Near 
Coolidge Corner, $200, Sept. 1, 
Call Bob 731-8334 


Beautiful room in house on quiet 
treelined & safe St in Allston 
organic veg kit music smiles Call 
§22-3128/3137 





furnshd apt Back Bay. 262-6184. 





F wanted to share beautiful sunny 
furn 2 bdrm apt nr T, B.U. avail 
immed.-Aug. $175/mo. neg. 536- 
7846. 





Boston businessman educ 
mature seeks commuter who 
needs own quiet rm in attr 2br apt 
Mon-Fri Reas rent conv loc 266- 
6322. 





M rmmt one smoker 661-6667 
student or working Gm. 


bdrm apt quiet beau area nr T. 
Summer w/fall opt. $140mo. Pkng 
avail. Call 738-4588 


BRIGHTON Large rooms 
available in spacious house 
$105mo.+ Near T Wash/dryer 
Friendly people Semi-Coop Park- 
ing 783-3156 








BRIGHTON 
Need 1M 2 bdrm apt for July or 
Sept $197 inc H HW gas dswshr, 
Large closets 566-6399 eves 





Roommates (1-2) wanted sunny 
JP house 1 1/2 blocks from 
Pond/MBTA frpic, wshg mach 
bsmt garage yd avail immed rent 
$165 (1) or $110 (2) pers mo pos. 
Sept opt call 524-0291 eves 
responsible non-smokers pref pet 
upon aprvi. 





Looking for GM to share large at- 
tractive apt near Brig Circle 
before July rent $145 call 738- 
5652. 


BEACON HILL rmmte wntd for 
summer w/option for fall. Call 
227-5940. $175/mo 








ALLSTON- Wkng M sks Straight 
M or F to share mod 2-bdrm apt 
near T Exc loc. $167.50/htd Avail 
9/1 No dogs Call Steve 787-1963 


F 20 seeks F rmmte to help find 
apt in Boston area Split rent Like 
New Wave Neat/Responsible 
stu/working Call 734-8366 Regina 





2 roommates wanted for a com- 
fortable 4-bed apt. in ALLSTON, 


Space needed in house or apt for 
easygoing WM 30 Prefer rent un- 


Rmmte wtd for 4 bdrm apt in 
Brighton Ctr with carpeting, 
sundeck. At least 1 yr com- 
mitment$100mo. incl ht. 783-0244 
eves 





$107 incl ht. Pref M 25+ non- 
smoker. Like tennis, economics, 
tarot & Play-Doh? Call now 731- 
6356 





BROOKLINE- Male roommate 
wanted Large clean room, Stu- 
dent okay, Near MBTA Available 
now Call 232-6489 


BRKLINE-3rd F rmmte wtd for 
sunny 3 bdrm apt Nr T, shops. 
Reas. rent incids ht/hw. Quiet 
nonsmoking grad student or prof 
preffered. Cali Leslie or Sue at 
734-6850 


BROOKLINE M or F wanted for 
spacious and attractive 4 bdrm 
house. $140/mo. includes heat Nr 
trolleys Call 566-2693 











BRIGHTON-2M to share 4 bdrm 
apt w/kit liv bath & porch avail 7/1 
to 8/31 $123/rm/mo. Nr MBTA 
age 23 783-0373 


BROOKLINE-2F 1M looking for M 
or F, independent but friendly 26- 
35 yrs old, near T, $125 mo 
w/heat 738-7394 eves best. 





Prof F looking for same to 
renshare apt in Chestnut Hill. 
Contact Janice ds 742-8700 eves 
527-6488. 





Quiet resp prof F to share Ig 2 bd 
apt near T $145 inc ht & hw No 
pets Pref nonsmoker 734-2034 





BRI. 1-2 housemates to share 4 
bdrm hse w yd in quiet nbrhd. 
Semi-indep, frndly atmosphere. 
$113 mo+ sec+util 739-2200 ext 
99 


BROOKLINE F sks prof F mid 20s 
to shr ige 2 bdrm Near T $150 mo. 
inc pkg & ht Avail Sept or earlier 
sans days 329-4070 eves 232- 
4681 





Mother with young child in- 
terested in sharing Jrge Brkine apt 
with same. Poss to exchange for 
childcare. call 731-5850 


BROOKLINE M/F rmmte wntd to 
share spacious sunny clean & 
frndly 4 bdrm apt w 3 others. Rent 








INFLIKTORS 


NEW SINGLE 
Available now. Send $1.50 to Ace 
of Hearts Records, P.O. Box 579, 
Kenmore Station, Boston, 02215. 


LOONEY TUNES 
We buy used records.Highest 
prices paid 247-2238 


TOP $4 RECORDS 
Before selling your records, call 
for details on the most convenient 
way. to get more for them. 641- 
0139 any day or eve, 


Rois 


DRIVE TO CALIF., FLORIDA, 
ETC. FREE! 
¢ Many other states 
* Leaving daily 
© All kinds of cars 
Reserve now! 
367-3333 


DRIVE-A-CAR 
to Florida, Calif, etc. some gas 
allow. Good cars leaving daily 
Must be 21 & licensed. Call 267- 
4836 



































PROF. DRIVER 
Professional driver will deliver 
your car anywhere USA, Canada, 
Mex 5 yrs exp. Why trust your car 
to anyone? Call Paul 969-0954 aft 
6pm 
Pay All gas + $50 for a ride to 
Colo. in Van/pick-up this week for 
me, 4 boxes, + 1 pc furniture 5'x2’ 
Call Willy 876-9174 


Ride the Green Tortoise. See 
America-Denver-California Hike 
cookout Nat. Pks. 265-8533. 
Riders needed to Calif leave last 
week in June to S.F.Bay area 
share driving exp call Larry 646- 
4631 after 5 
Riders wanted to California or 
other parts West. Share gas & ex- 
penses, Leaving mid-July. Call 
Steve at 965-0672 aft 5pm 





Car's tired! Need ride SE NH/Hav 
area to Bost 1 way or 2 WK 8- 
4:30ish Can drv 2 yr hs 617-387- 
0734 pm 426-9580 Chris days 


| NEED A RIDE 
TON.Y.C. 
On the weekend of June 23rd 
leave either Fri. night or Sat. mor- 
ning. Wil share driving & ex- 
penses. Call Dale days at 267- 
1234 





Rider wanted to San Francisco 
Leave approx Jul 9. to share gas & 
expenses. Lux. auto to travel 
Northern route 334-4545 


CARS AVAILABLE NOW 
262-4950 

Orive to Texas. Calif. and 

Midwest. No rental or mileage 

fees. Call NOW! AACON Auto 

Transport. 86 Offices U.S.A. 





| RRoonmares 





An Easier, Safer Way 
to Share 
LET US HELP 
Anne de Buenos 
Matchbox 
267-1471 
for serious roommate 
referral 
APARTMENTS 
LISTED FREE 
Just ask for Anne 











Roomte needed to sublet 1 Ige 
nicely furn bdrm in 3 bdrm apt AC 
Modern Kit w/D&D Parking Nr 
MBTA $140/mo. July-Aug 232— 
1160 


ALLSTON- Roommate needed for 
large, vegetarian (strict) apart- 











* OFFSET PRINTING 

* INSTANT PRINTING 
ITEK (while you wait) 

* AUTOMATIC COLLATING. 
FOLDING, CUTTING. etc. 

* BINDING (GBC, VELO) 

* MANUALS, PAMPHLETS. 
RESUMES, ENVELOPES, 
NEWSLETTERS, BRIEFS 





aaaenaeaia 


COMPUTER PRINTOUTS & 
OVERSIZED ORIGINALS 

* 9400, 9200 COPIES 

* COLOR COPIES 

* COLOR COPIES (8 x 10) 
OF 35mm SLIDES 

* LARGE BOND COPIES 
(14 x 25) 


DIAL 







Theres a Cop 
on your beat. 


* REDUCED COPIES OF 


PY GOP. 


AT 815 BOYLSTON ST. 








DIAL 267-9267 
“HEADQUARTERS” 


(OPPOSITE PRU) 


DIAL 367-2738 
“PRECINCT 2°AT 
13 CONGRESS ST. 

(NEAR STATE) 

















Starting Aug. w/option for Sept. 
or starting Sept. 2nd floor of 3- 
story house. Rent $87.50 plus util. 
Call 782-8767 

Roomate wanted-2 bdrm Comm 
Ave w/w/o furniture, DW, dis- 
posal, AC Ig rm, Ig cist avail now- 
Sept opt $153 6fir river view 536- 
7314 





Sunny spacious plant-filled West 
Rox House needs 2 more room- 
mates Large rooms Share 3 com- 
mon rooms Large yard Parking is 
plentiful Near MBTA Call 323- 


Back Bay room for rent comfor- 
table & clean, working person 
prefered. Near Pru & Copley $130 
a month up 536-2878 








GWM-25 moving to Camb area 
about 7-1 sks clean respon GWM- 
F rmate w-2br apt or find one 
together Box 18030 Boston 02118 





BACK BAY nice view good light 
roomy share with 1 person $130 
mo inc everything aval June 1 
Bern 266-4070 eves keep trying 


BACK BAY- F to share 2 bdrm w 1 
other. Close to NU, BU. T; Stores; 
Summer only; Avail. now 
$147/mo+sec. Nice. 267-1955 








GWM wid for 4 rm furn apt on Hill 
$35wk. 723-6346 Gene anytm 


COUNTRY Living, only 30 minutes 
from Boston, swimming pool, 4 
acres, horse farm, kitchen, 
$125/mo 1-359-6976, 542-8158 


GWM neat quiet working student 
seeks similar person with apt to 
share in Back Bay area 965-0243 











Renovated brownstone 3 bdrm 
apt fully furnished frpi, DW, bay 
wndws, Nr T at Pru, M or F. 
$190mo. 266-9316 eves. 


BACK BAY. F rmmte wtd in 2 b 
drm apt nonsmoker no dope grad 
stdnt pref $145 inci ht & hw nr T 
for 9/1 '207-882-5555 bef 9 pm. 


2 GWM 28/38 seek resp neat 3rd. 
Large country home, w+D, 3/4 
acre yard, garden, trees. Bos- 
Milton line, $135+util. 361-3919 








der $100 Please call 696-4954 & 
ask for Paul Thank You 





Roommate wanted Milton line gd 
access to subway mod 2 bedroom 
own rm ww Carpet kitch Ilvng rm 
$125 mo inc h&hw Linda 267- 
1471. 





GBM 21 sks stable M to shr aptin 
Back Bay-Beacon Hill area for 
9/1, up to $190/mo. Call Bill at 
731-6449 eves aft. 6 





F sks F (pref 25+), temp. or 
perm., to share 2-br apt nr Fields 
Crnr Sta. $100 mo. + utils Call 
Kathy 542-5351 days. 





South End-2 bdrm has opening 
for summer, possibly longer $125 
mo. inci all. prefer straight prof M 
or F. Call Jeff 426-3124 





Free Rent SWF 18+ share apt w 
SWM 32 in townhouse nr beach & 
shopping bus quiet house Pls 
write sincere honest only Box 
1317 





2 bdrms avail in 4-bdrm apt July 1 
Lrg spacious apt w/bck porch, 
mod kit, frp! Near 3 Trolley lines & 
buses $122.50 782-3767 


1F rmmt to share 3 bdrm apt on 
Newbury St w 2 F's avail 7/1 
$200/mo furn call 269-8559 am or 
eves. 








Roommate wanted for spacious 
1-bdrm apt $150 thru Aug $165 
ater Sept 1st call Scott 536-1205 





2 GWM sk mtr resp per to she 6 
rm twnhse Beacon Hill 3 bdrms Iv 
dn pvt ent Yr shr $150+util Avail 
7/1 Call 367-3298 after 6 


BACK BAY Marlboro St. 1 rmmte 
needed for 3 bdrm funr apt. $215 
mo. 262-7286. 








BRIGHTON-2 prof F’s, 26, seek 
3rd to share Irge 3-bdrm apt. 2 
baths, D&D, laundry, nr 3 MBTA 
lines $167.50+ 254-5321. 6/23 


BRIGHTON Center 3 story house 
sks 3rd rm $135/mo, nice 
neighborhood, convenient to 
everything. Call eves 787-1407 








Summer rmmte in BC area 2- 
bdrm apt on South st. Exc view, 
full kit, many college people 
around. Call Ted 787-5342. 
$137.50/mo. 


BRI. 1 F rmmte non-smkr, work- 
ing or grad student. Beaut 3 bdrm 
apt. Exc loc $133.33 mo incl ht. 
738-1514. 


Roommate wanted, 3bd apt in 
BRIGHTON, Nice neighborhood, 
$110 Near T Quiet June 15-Sept 
1, Call eves 254-7442 


COOL. CNR. M 22 yr old BU stndt 
sks same to share furn apt 1 min 
frm T. No drugs, non smkr $120 
mo+phone & elec. 738-4246 














BROOKLINE: 2-3 roommates 
begin June 1 w/option for fall, 
Sunny, safe 3 br apt Non-smoking 
only, $120 mo. 734-7434 


Wrkng F 29 dance stdnt sks 
respb! F 26+ for irg 4 bdrm 
Brkine apt Warm but indpndt 
atmsphre Must sign lease Sept 1, 
232-2028 


BROOKLINE-1M 28 sks 1M or F 
24-30 Cleve Cir own bdrm no pets 
cigs 122.50 + util natural foods 
responsible 734-7262 sports 


FEMALE ROOMMATE 
To share Hi-rise BROOKLINE apt 
with open minded male. Tel. 738- 
9465 eves. 














3 rmmates for Back Bay apt 
Spacious rms Firepl. $105/mo. 
inc heat Sec dep. Cooperative MF 
Call Don or Roger 267-7434 


Roommate wanted for 3 bdrm apt 
in Brkine July 1. Good location 
rent control. Grad stud, working 
pref. Please call 738-7064 





W. ROXBURY Avail 6/1 Furnished 
room in exc. location & home AIR- 
CONDITIONED, Broadioomed 
wall-to-wall, All utilities, pkng, 
Near MTA & bus stop $150/mo. 
Call Sam 327-4395 





Sunny spacious 2 br apt Kosher 
kit porch piano 1 blk from 
Greenline July-Aug Fall option 
David 232-2441. 





Roommate wanted. Sunny 


BRIGHTON Near Coolidge Corner 
& T Need resp. clean quiet F to shr 
Ige 2 bdrm apt. July 1 $182 htd. 
Call Stacy 254-2005. 


F wtd to share Bri/Brki cozy 2 





BRKLNE 1F to share 3 bdrm apt 
w..1 F no smker Dishwsh/dispos. 
Lge sunny-special apt. Avail imm- 
ed Deposit req. 232-5124. 


BRKLN VILL 1F 2 share townhse 
with 2 F 1M Call 566-5018 aft 5. 
Near MBTA Pool, Sauna D/D W/D 
$145 inc all util Avail 7/1 


BROOKLINE 
2 F, 1M nd 4th. Great apt in Vict 
hse. Good conv loc, parking avail. 








$112.50 mo Call 734-6921. 


BROOKLINE - F rmmte ndd to 
sublet 1 bdrm in 5 bdrm Vctrian 
hse July 1 option to renew 739- 
2327 eves 








Rmmte 25+ wanted for 2 bdrm 
apt in Inman Sq. $162.50 incl heat 
Call 354-5476 


2 Prof women seek 3rd, 25-30 for 
3 bedrm apt on Camb/Somerv 
line. Must be clean, neat & like 
cats $100+heat & util Call btwn 6- 
10pm 666-8204 immediate 








CAMBRIDGEPORT apt needs 
roommate $90/month Everything 
incl Avail immediately Plenty 
parking Call Bob 876-6109 Leave 
message 





CAMB F roommate wanted 2 
bdrm apt 5 min from Harvard Sq 
for July & Aug $130 incl utils 
6619481 Call Sunday 





GM sks same to share hse in 
Dorchester nr shopping and T 
Yard fireplace trees. Avail July 1 
Ken 825-2191 morn or night. 





GMF to-share hse in Melville Rk 
Dorch 2 biks to Red Line 15 mins 
to town pref caring respons non- 
smkr over 25 $150 util 825-2191 
or 522-9809. 


Apartment Share Dorchester 5 
Rm $70 + Util No Drugs Alcohol 
Cig Peaceful Considerate Person 
Needed Call Alan 288-4531 7pm 
on 








3 persons seeking 4th to share 9 
rm house w/yard Pleasant nbh. 
Dorch. on Red Ln Wash/dry own 
rm $96mo.+util Nr UMASS 265- 
4983 


VICTORIAN HOME TO 
SHARE IN J.P. 
GWM to share 8 rms with 2 others 
fully furnished looking for a 
special person no drugs not into 
bar scene or parties more info by 
phoning 524-1420 


JP fashionable yet affordable 3M 
1F seek rmmt for ige hse $67 mo 
util own room wid dw nr Arb & 
MBTA no pets 522-4375. 


JAM PL F rmmt wanted to live w/3 
Fs in 2 fir 4 bdrm house near grn 
& or T. $110/mo incl heat avail. 
immed. 522-9487 eves 


WATERTOWN 3 bdrm hous seeks 














25+ rmmte. Yrd W&D lige kit, 
modbath. Nice wood beams, Nr 
Mbta. $155+ Jul 1. Call Sharon 
926-1280 





ARL/SOM Line. Law student sks 
SM grad or prof for beaut 2 bdrm 
apt nt T. Must be clean neat & fair- 
ly quiet. $123 mo + util. 628-1511 
or 893-3370 Best time: before 10 
am or after 11 pm. 





Som grad or prof rmmt needed 
for summer, maybe next yr Irg 
mod 2 bdrm $155 elec conv to 
MBTA call Ken 628-5534. 


SOMERVILLE 2 bdrm apt sks 
rmmte incids everything Ivng 
room & kit furn. Call 272-3660 or 
628-9280 Avail July 1 


SOMMVLE-person 24+ for 
spacious 5rm apt Irge bdrm off st 
Pkg Nr T Ball Sq no pets smkr 
Avail 7/1 $150 incl ht/hw 666- 
4471 











PORTER SQUARE 
Somerville-Share 7 rms with 2 F, 1 
M prefer long term summer con- 
siderded No pets, tobacco Call 8- 
10pm: 625-3195 $70 +utils 





F for 3 bedroom, Quiet res. area 
$110 incl. util, Immed Call 628- 
4438. Somerville. 


NEWTON-M or F wanted to share 
duplex with 3 men ages 28-38 
cheerful atmosphere, quiet st. 
$101/mo. plus utils & deposit, 
avail June 1st-Dottie 969-6571. 


NEWTON-1F & 1M seek working 
person to share our nice spacious 
comfortable friendly apt good 
location $112+ util heat is includ- 
ed in rent 244-2898 











Roommate for 2bdrm apt Green 
line Newton No smoke or pets 
$195/mo. includes heat Avail 
Sept. 1 Call 734-2914 





Wanted working female rmmt to 
share apartment expenses 
Newton-Waltham area PO Box 
G51 Greenwood MA 01880. 


NEWTON COR-3 M sk M or F for 
sm_rm in 4 bdrm apt at grt. loca- 
tion on quiet st nr T & stores. $70 
mo + util 964-4124 


Newton 2 M attys seek M or F 
rmmte to Aug 1 (flexible) Nr T & 
lake, free prking & Indry swimg 
pool $160/mo 964-7494 


SUBURBS 

BIWM Sks Male to share Large 
Modern Home in Suburbs 
Between Boston & Providence 
Private Bdrm Use of Whole House 
w Heat Utilities Phone Laundry 
Maid Maint Service, Meals 
Spacious Yard Parking Swimming 
Pool. Complete Living Arrange- 
ment for a Reasonable Monthly 
amount And Gd Companionship 
as a Bonus. Write to Box 1411 
Annex Station Providence Ri 
02901 


NEEDED BY LATE JUL 
22 yo BiWM w/drums & car needs 
a home: Landlord must sell out Im 
considr& frndly attr, like 
jazz&rock, pref place outside Bos 
nr pub T w/music lovers-St Bi G- 
ok 662-5987 lan Thanks! 


BRADFORD: 
Non-Smoking F to share apt 
w/prof M in Bradford sec of 
Haverhill $155/mo. + elec Call 
Stan 374-6497 after 6pm. 


SWM w/ 9 yr old son nr beach nds 
SWF 18+ share apt rent free ex 4 
watching son nites (dad works) 
Send photo to box 9474 Sincere 























One F rmmt wanted for mid June 
for apt in Belmont close trans 
fireplace sunporch driveway $131 
per month plus util 484-2991 


WINCHESTER Country house 
quiet 3 (st. & gay) indp folk nd 1 
more suport nr trans no-smok veg 
-_ food lake wods $100 mo 729- 
5668 








MEDFORD-GWM 21-28 6 rm apt. 
$135 mo. plus heat. 483-7377 ask 
for Peter. 





NORWOOD-DEPENDABLE 
Young prof to share 2 bdrm 
modern apt with the same Good 
location (Rt 1) $150 Call aft 6pm 
Keep trying 762-2097 Russ 


Framingham Grad stud. or 
professional needed for modern 2 
bdrm apt w/d7d laun Ac pool 
pkng $210 All utils inc. Waterview 
apts. Only responsibje people. 
Call Rich eves 872-1547 


WINCHESTER 2 F's sk 3rd to 
share home overlooking lake & 
tennis cts. Nr T. No pets or smkrs. 
Call 6-12. 721-1061. ? 


WESTON 1 person sought to 
share Ige house w cpl. 8 sunny 
rms nice yrd, Near 128. Train to 
Boston. Mass Pike. Mature prof. 
24+ willing to share respon- 
sibilities. Rent & utils about $230 
ea. No swingers please. 891-4963. 
Keep trying. 














Revere avail 6-1 M rmmt S Bi 
prefer nonsmkr 25-45 own room 
one block to T trans stores ocean 
M-F 3-10 pm Sat Sun 8-3 pm $150 
566-9225. 





Prof F rmmte to share beaut har- 
bor apt in Marblehead. $225 mo. 
639-0309. ‘ 





F 25+ to shr Lex coop hse w 2 M, 
1 F. Res area, sm rm $100+. No 
pets, cigs please . 861-0834 





2 Females looking for 3rd female 
roommate 3 bedroom townhouse 
in Norwood Rent $133 plus elec- 
tricity. Call 762-8765 after 6:00 
pm. 














’ Modern 3 br dup house Newton 
Cr. W&Dryer Parking Own rm Ful- 
ly furnished Nr T & Mass Pike Call 
eves & Wkends 244-4795 250 w 
utils 





M 26 sks M/F rmmt to find apt to 
share quiet suburban nbhd 
w/yard porch prkng no smkng 
547- 8958 or bt 1416 Steve. 


NATICK Rmmte needed for 3 
bdrm house. Ali major applis. Rent 
$129+ utils. Cali Jeff 655-7483 
eves. 











Gwo Revere roommate wtd for 6 
room apt close to beach & MBTA 
Own room resp mature adult 289- 
9411. Aft 5:PM Steve 
Winthrop GM 27 sks Gor st M42 
bdrm lux v Irge bdrm yr shr 
$200/mo 24 hr sec; sw pool; 
sauna; tns courts; a-c; d-d; ww-c; 
only serious inquire ask for Alex- 
ander 846-6904 avail 9-1. 








Female seeks same to share 6 rm 
Waltham apt, $123/mo. + utils. 
Must like pets, Call weekdays 
after 7, 899-6778 
WELLESLEY-F seeks F to share 
house from June thru August. 
237-6145 
REVERE BEACH 
Prof WM 32 seeks rmmte to share 
Irg 2-bedrm apt $100 mo. + 13 
heat & utilities starting 7/1 8/1 or 
9/1 289-9570 evenings 
WINCHESTER - 2 Fs nd “3rd 
rmmte to share beautiful 3 bdrm 
hse $200 inc! heat 935-5170 days 
739-2327 eves. Karen 





WINTHROP 2 WF 25 sk same to 
share 3 bdrm lux apt. tennis, pool, 
Stewardess pref. $175 + 846- 
4907 after 6 pm. 


ALLSTON-F, mod kit & bath, a air 
cond, $157.50 heat included. Call 
783-4065 10am-midnight. Park- 
ing available. 


ALLSTON 2 M seek 3rd rmt for 3 
bd apt on Comm Ave for Sept 
$140 mo h&hw nr stcs Indry Call 
783- 9185 or 997- 8747 aft July . 





F to share 2 bdrm apt w/F 25yr. 
Good area mod apt nr stores, T. 
On Conm ave Allstion; city vuew, 
sun, ww, AC, dw. 277-5261 6- 
12pm 





ALLSTON GWM seeks resp 
rmmte to share Ig 2 bdrm apt in 
old house conv to trans with spec 
features call 782-2839 aft 6 


Devices 


ANSWERING 

















BUDGET 
ANSWERING 
SERVICE 


For only $10 mo. we'll give 
you 24 Hr. Service 825-6700. 





job hunters, any one who wants a 
high volume of original letters 
done in a short time(24-48 hrs). 
For more information call 523- 
7350. 





MISCELLANEOUS 











A.D.S. 


WATERBED 
INSTALLATIONS 
INC. 
617-698-4389 
Specializing in wa- 
terbed deliveries, in- 
stallations, & ser- 

vice. 

Fully Insured, 24 
Hour Service, Ser- 
vice Policies for Dis- 
assembling and Re- 
assemblig at New 
Location. 

Serving All New Eng- 
land. 














BEST IN TOWN MOVERS 
Households, appliances, pianos 
ist fl $55. Experienced, licensed, 
Insured. 776-1245. 


CS vrssmcx nc MOVERS 


Economical - Large & Small Trucks 
Friendly Personal Service 
Pianos-Long Distance- Packing 
2 men - $22 per hour 
484-1652 


OCASION MOVERS household 
piano refg Good work 696-0187 
after 5 ok. 














Miveris Movers lic-i ins. Expert 
Piano moving-hoisting 868-8787 


DAN’S VAN 
and Truck 
Since 1973 

“Let our moving experience 

make your moving 

experience 
a more pleasant 

experience.” 





Excellent References 
Moving & Furniture Delivery 
Reasonable Rates 
all 661-1683 Anytime 











MOVER Dwight 442-2895. 


rates, 


RUSS MOVERS-Low 


**..when Atlas shrugs!" 


Carrier & Ives 
(The Gentlemen Movers) 





Florida, and points West 
Let us also load your U-Haul 


492-5537 


(we answer round the clock) 


TIIIIITTTTitiitiitirrttttrrt ree 





2 Men & Van $15 hr "864 0844 
Man & Van- Reas., Dep. 332- 9187 





RANKIN MOVING CO. 


Licensed Insured Rigging 
Piano Specialists ¢ Free 
Estimates « 

We supply boxes & accept 
Mastercharge 
492-0556 


SELF-STORAGE 
Tired of being hit on the head 
every time you open the closet 
door. Store those things away for 
as little as $9.60 a month. Private 











Pianos & Households. All work 
guaranteed. 277-4932 


WEAVER MOVERS 
2 man jobs NYC 776-6135 442- 
1376. 





Non- Stop Student moving Low 
rates. Flexible hrs 864-7948 


METROPOLITAN MOVERS- Fast 
and reliable $10 per hour 524- 


EXPERT PIANO RIGGING 


turtic 
CransFe 


torag 


Licensed - Insured 
Free Estimates 

Boxes - Mastercharge 
Overseas Freight 
Forwarding - Agent 
for Intermove 


CAMBRIDGE, MA 492-135 
WASH. DC 202-338-6134 


_We eat Pianos for Breakfast! 
















GOT SOMETHING 
TO STORE 
Self-storage rooms for rent call U- 
Haul Company in Somerville at 
625-2789 in Cambridge at 547- 











He was tough 
enough for 
the gang. 





WALK PROUD 


A Universal Picture 


© 1979 UNIVERSAL CiTy STUD 


Was he tough 
enough to 
leave it? 





DS INC ALL RIGHTS RESERVET 
































SACK FRAMINGHAM 
CINEMA 57 1-2 CINEMA 
200 STUART neor PARK SQ. RT.9 SHOPPERS’ WLD. 
BOSTON 482-1222 235-8020 
R R SHOWCASE c INEMA'€ CITY 
BURLINGTON DEDHAM DANVERS 
ROUTE 128 EXIT 42 326-4955 593-210 
272-4410 ROUTE 1 at 128 EXIT 24 OFF nT. 128 

















<3(PG) 








~ BUSINESS 


COLOR COPIES 
At Copy Cop. 815 Boylston St., 
gep the Pru. Dial C-O-P-Y-C-O— 














COLLEGIATE RESEARCH 
PAPERS. Thousands on file. All 
academic subjects. Send $1 for 
mail order catalog. Box 25916-B 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 (213) 
477— 8474 





Do you have problems with your 
financial matters? Try our ac- 
counting & bookkeeping services 
both business & personal call 
828-5799 C.&G. Accounting & 
Bookkeping Services. 


CALL THE COPS 
Dial C-O-P-¥- C-O-P (267- 
9267) for 8x10 color xerox 
copy enlargements of 35mm 
slides when you wait ($1 
each). COPY COP, Inc., 815 
Boylston St., Boston (opp. the 
Pru) hours 9-9, m-th; 9-6 fri. 
10-6 sat. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 
Any kind of typing done on an IBM 
electronic Selectric. Fast, ef- 
ficient. Call 262-8921. 























BIORHYTHM $2 
Monthly computer charts. Three 
months for $5. Send name, ad- 
dress, date of birth to Hal Box 485 
Tpke. Shrewsbury, MA 01545 


PROF. DRIVER 
Prof driver 5 yrs exp. will deliver 
your car anywhere USA, Canada, 
Mex. Trust your car to a pro Call 
969-0954 aft. 6pm 


CARPENTERS 


EXPERT CARPENTER 
Dependable, quality work of all 
types. smith’s construction Call 
Matt 969-0954 after 6 pm. 




















MOVERS 














TOSHIBA COPY 
MACHINE 


Model 3D 702A 


$3900 purchase price 
Replacing with much 
larger Xerox copier. 
Will accept best offer 
over $1500. 


Call 
617-244-2587 
Can be seen in 
Newton Center 











WORD PROCESSING 


for smal! businesses, law firms, 





Let the responsible, friend- 
ly people at Harmonium 
make your next move a 
pleasant experience. We 
care that your move goes 


well. Call us for a free esti- 
mate and Harmonium mov- 
ing guide for Local and 
Long Distance, Storage and 
Piano Rigging. We're Li- 
censed and Insured. 
Mastercharge and Visa ac- 
cepted. 


739-2200 
776-6574 


WE WILL BE 
THERE ON TIME 


Poor PeoplesMovers 


expert moving & packin 
heavy epphencls Deliv ies. 


ame Dav Service 
rane fe 
/ 








Low rates vic. Ins 





522-0826} 


reliable, professional movers 625- 
9307 





Exp. man & pickup truck $8 hr 
Punctual weatherproof 547-9365 


MOVING? 
Trailer & truck rentals, also self- 
store rooms available. Somerville 
A aati & Cambridge 547- 
7903. 


ST STEVE’S BAC 
2 men - all size trucks 
8 years experience 
Refrigerators and Ist floor 
pianos. 

Hourly rates 648-6190 
AMAZINGLY FAST 
AND EFFICIENT! 
With Pads and Dollies 


Piano? Miveris. Expert moving, 
rigging. Reas tates. 868-8787 



































CHEAP e SAFE 
ANYWHERE 
Continental Easyway 
661-8782 


Storage, Packing, Moving 








ARISTOCRAT MOVERS 
Lic. and exp. = & small. 924- 
3310. 





RABBIT 
TRANSIT MOVERS 


First Floor Pianos 
Appliances Households 
Same Day Service 
Large or Small Truck 
Licensed and Insured 











277-3021 


Prime Movers good work cheap. 
Exp reliable. Call 10-6 254-4161. 


BOB’S MOVERS 666-9328, 739- 
2200 x386. 








MOUNT AUBURN MOVERS 
Residential & Commercial 
¢ Careful, considerate pack- 
ing & moving 

‘e No travel charges for 
Boston, Cambridge, and 
Surrounding cities. 

¢ Available on short notice - 
24-hr service 

* No job too smail or large 

Call 7 am-12 pm 
876-9290 876-6766 











storage space. You keep the key. 
Call U-HAUL Moving& Storage 
Center, 600 Mystic Vally Pkway, 
Rte 16, Somerville/Medford line. 
396-9030. 
CATCH-22 Van+2 men $16/hr 
776-6019 


BOB'S MOVERS-4 YRS 
Fully equip, Ig truck. Careful & 
reliable. 666-9328, 739-2200 x386 











WHITE ROCK 


Piano mover 
SKYHOOK if we move yours, 
HOISTING it won’t go out of 

tune. GUARANTEED!!! 
LICENSEDe INSURED 
648-8635 
SHORT NOTICE 
Same Day Moving. Local NYC & 


DC Business/Residence 321- 
1017 


STONE PONY EXPRES 

® Reliable 

@ Large & 
small 

354-2116 





























MOTION MOVERS are reliable ef- 
ficient and experienced Apts 
Appliances or Pianos We move 
them all Make your next move 
with confidence 277-0525 






Moving? 
Call us. 


one mover with truck 
- $12/hr 
Each additional 
mover - $10/hr 
. . Expert Moving 
.. Packing & 
Storage 


262-2812 


SELF HELP 


MOVING CO. 
Lic & Ins Fully Equipped Large 
Van or 18' Truck. Appliances 












7903 in Medford at 396-9030 


Rabbit Transit. Hseholds, heavy 
appliances, Deliveries. Short 
notice Okay. 277-3021. 


WARD 
BARC 


Moving & Storage since 1970 
e Licensed & insured Mas- 
tercharge and Visa accepted - 
recycled cartons avatl SAVE 
$SS 661-0550. anytime keep 
ringing 


PAINTERS 


Call the Painter 876-8108 
Custom Painting 522-8092 


PAINTERS ‘nt & Ext, Lowest 
rates- Exper- Exc. Refs. Free est. 
Bob 536-3405, Rik 396-3160. 


Great Painter 354-6088 


BD cies 


355 EVERY FRIDAY 
A relaxed way to meet people. 
Discussion groups, socializing 
7:30-midnight. 355 Boylston St. 
(Arlington St. Church, $3.00 
donation, no one admitted after 
8:30 or iimit of 150). 


CAPE COD LODGING 
Mature Falmouth male singles 
group (12) seeks a few members 
6 bdrm lodge on the ocean. Fully 
equipped. Want socially active, 
Straight, clg grads over 30 yrs Apl- 
Oct $375 Dick 235-4917 (pm) 


Sins 


Sunny 1000 sq ft workspace in 
beautiful old school converted to 
artists workspace The Josh Bates 
School in the South End $170 per 
month call Alan 628-0695. 





















































Loft for sale 1100 sq ft gd It p&f 
elev Ivin nr S. Sta $200 mo ht & ht 
wt incl call 426-0733 days 353- 
3732 aft 4 ask fr Bob. 





Bench space to let in downtown. 


Fully equipped jewelry workshop 
for jeweler or craftsperson, Terms 
negotiable 426- 1022 


Baa 


RENTALS. 


Lakeside cottage. “Southern 
Maine. Swimming, fishing. 
private. Accom 6 plumbing elec- 
tricity $125 per week 729- 2891 


Cape escape- prot M & F (28- 40) 
to complete mixed grp sharing 
large ocean-fnt hse. $275. Leave 
name 7 No: Ralph 895-2229 
Cape Cod Marion 3 rm cottage 
Very secluded Near water Rent 
$1200 season or buy at $12,900 
Low taxes 623-3316 or 1-748- 
2280 
ROCKPORT 

2 bdrm cottage w frpl, 2 sundecks 
very private 1 block from beach 
avail June-July. Mon-Fri: $200 
Mon-Sun: $350. Call Pat days 
227- 7915 


FALMOUTH CAPE ‘COD 
Male singles lodge 6 bdrm on 
ocean. Seek members over 30yrs 
Reserved free tennis. Pier. See ad 
in Singles Section 235- 4917 
Couple looking to share summer 
rental w/others call 964- 7897 


Housemate wanted for summer 
season June 22-Labor Day 
Private beach, Ocean view, lake 
tennis cts, 50 min. from Boston 


10 min. to Cape Cod, $365 
season, half shares avail. Call 
April, 227-8320 x384 days, 277- 


0308 eves 





A-FRAME CHALET 
N.H. WHITE MTS. 


Summer lodge — River front 
and 1 acre Skier’'s Dream — 
15 min. b/woods and Can- 
non Ski Mts. Winterized. 2 
fireplaces. Price $29,500 or 
lease against purchase. Own- 
er will carry mortgage 


Call/write 603-869-9794 
Mr./Mrs. Svend Nielsen — 
Wing Road, Bethlehem N.H 
03574. Sleeps 6-12 


Have camper Will travel. Boston 
to SF Enjoy a unique experience 
on a comfy camper bus with 
private berths Our 4 day trips in- 
clude swimming cookouts 
volleyball stereo music Good 
vibes..more 739-2203 














Fly Boston-Europe $150. Eurail 
Passes 523-3760 


CARS AVAILABLE NOW 


262-4950 
Drive to Texas, Calif. and 
Midwest. No rental or mileage 
fees. Call NOW! AACON Auto 
Transport 86 Offices U.S A. 
DRIVE-A-CAR 
Calif., Fla., & all USA Highest gas 


allowance. Must be 21 & lic. Leave 
now. 262- 9590. 


X- -country trip. SWM v w Car r& fuel 
ving Mid-Aug. Want to work while 
raveling. Send suggestion or pur- 
dose to box 1362 


dave ten United & American 50% 
discount coupons for sale. Save 
up t0 $300 on your next flight Call 
617- 489- 2802 anytime 

Male, 23, desires literate female to 
share conversation, expenses on 
trip through west in July. Cail 
Mark, (617)754-4739 








Ride. to Calif 2 fairly compact 
tables from Marblehead to So 
Calif this summer in van will pay 
Call 617-631-5239 


ISRAE 


Low Cost 
Flights 


Ask for New’ 

Israel Travel Group 
Center for 

Student ‘Travel, Inc. 
140 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


TOLL FREE 


Wine 


Corporations or individuals hav- 
ing used office furniture to con- 
tribute to priv. college in 
desperate need pleas cali 365— 
4975 




















Corporations or individuals hav- 

ing used office furniture to con- 

tribute to priv. college in 

desperate need please call 365- 
75. 


WILL BUY SOX TIX 
2 or 4 box seats wanted for 
Sept/Aug Fenway games. Call 
Jane 227-2400 days. 








Le 
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SENSATIONAL SAVINGS ON 


SENSATIONAL STEREO SOUNDS 
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Br ance wovuwans 


PIONEER SX 680 RECEIVER-With pien- 
ty of power to drive most speakers to real- 
istic sound levels. Connections for 4 speakers, 
2 tape decks, phono and auxiliary source. 
Twin power meters. Sensitive AM/FM 
stereo tuning. Match with any of the speak- 
ers below for a truly fine system. 30 watts 
RMS per channel at 8 ohms, 20-20,000Hz 
at 0.1% THD. This receiver is quickly be- 
| coming our most popular set ever! 


a.” 19988 
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PIONEER/LYRIC/BSR MATCHED SOUND 
SYSTEM-Pioneer receiver offers 15 watts 
RMS per channel at 8 ohms from 20-20,000 
Hz at 0.5% THD. 4 speaker hook-ups. Lyric 
2-way speaker system in ported, bass-reflex 
enclosure. BSR automatic turntable with 
base, dust cover and magnetic cartridge. A 
sensational buy On a sensational system. 


Hf Purchased 


SCOTT/PIONEER/QUANTA MATCHED 
SOUND SYSTEM-Scott receiver with 15 
watts per channel RMS at 8 ohms from 
20-20,000Hz at 0.1% THD. Pioneer 2-way 
bookshelf type speaker system. Quanta 
automatic turntable with ADC magnetic 
cartridge. This top quality system offers 
the audiophile all he could want from a sys- 
tem priced as low as this. 


) imei, =» 36 988 








PIONEER/EPI/MATCHED SOUND SYS- 
TEM-Pioneer receiver offers 30 watts RMS 
per channel at 8 ohms from 20-20,000Hz at 
0.1% THD. EPI 100V ‘‘best buy’’ 2-way 
speakers. Pioneer belt driven single-play turn- 
table includes an Empire magnetic cartridge. 
Top quality, top sound, bottom prices... 
that’s Lechmere! 


if Purchased 469° 
Separately 504.40 


































LYRIC 3-WAY 10” SPEAKER SYSTEM-Includes 10” 
low distortion woofer in ported, bass enclosure. 3” 
wide dispersion cone tweeter. A 3-way system at the 
usual two-way price. Handles up to 35 watts of power. 
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SCOTT 3-WAY 10” SPEAKER SYSTEM- These loud- 
speakers provide an uncompromising blend of accuracy, 
detail and stereo sound. Controlled impedance design. 
Handles up to 45 watts of power. 3-position tweeter 
and midrange controls. 
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DELUXE 3-WAY 10” SPEAKERS WITH PASSIVE 
RADIATOR-Studio standard speaker series famous for 
efficiency, power handling, response and dynamic 
range. Has treble contour control and circuit breaker 
for over-load proteciton. 


acne 29978 





IT TOOK a 


LECHME 


TO GIVE LOW PRICES A GOOD NAM 









Noon to 6 P.M. 


Sale prices effect June 18 thru June 26 


Sat. 9:30 A.M. to 9:30 P.M., Sun., 12 











Ask about our 


thru Sat., 10 A.M. to 9:30 P.M., DAN- Shawmut/Lechmere 
VERS, Mon. thru Sat., 10 A.M. to 10 


CONVENIENT STORE HOURS: CAM- 
BRIDGE, Mon. thru Fri., 10 A.M. to 9:30 CHARGE IT 

P.M., Sat., 9 A.M. to 6 P.M., SPRING- THE AFFORDABLE WAY! 
FIELD, DEDHAM, FRAMINGHAM, Mon. | . 

F P.M., MANCHESTER, N.H., Mon. thru 


_ Sasy payment plan 
on Major Appliances, TV & Stereo 





















———— 














BOSTON AFTER DARK 


ARTS. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


A bend in the career 


V.S. Naipaul: On his way to a tragic masterpiece 


by R.A. Higgins 


I discovered V.S. Naipaul, as 
many other readers did, in 1975, 
with the publication of Guer- 
rillas, for all the wrong reasons — 
a book with a catchy title that 
could be promoted like another 
Island in the Sun. (‘A troubled 
Caribbean island, where sex is the 
ultimate weapon, power the ulti- 
mate prize.””) I was impressed by 
Guerrillas, although I found it 4 
little too bleak and despairing, 
and | was even more impressed 
when I read Naipaul’s previous 
book, Ina Free State. My admira- 
tion grew as I read my way 
through his work; when I had 
read every book he had written, I 
came to the conclusion, by now a 
fairly common one, that he is one 
of the greatest living. writers. He 
is constantly changing and 


developing, he already has 4 body’ * 


of work behind him that any 
writer would envy as the work of 
a lifetime, and he is only 47. 
Vidiadhar Surajprasad Nai- 
paul was born in 1932 of a Hin- 
du family on the Caribbean is- 
land of Trinidad. As a member of 
a racial minority in a country that 
seemed to have no history, where 
‘all literatures were foreign,’’ he 
had no sense of himself as 
Trinidadian. And India? The 
titles of Naipaul’s books about his 
ancestral homeland give some 
idea of his attitude toward it: An 
Area of Darkness, A Wounded 
Civilization. ‘To be a member of 
a minority community has al- 
ways seemed to me attractive. To 
be one of four hundred and 
thirty-nine million Indians -is 
terrifying.” Naipaul lives in Eng- 
land, he attended Oxford, he 
wrote a novel, Mr. Stone and the 
Knights Companion, that is as 
English as an Ealing comedy, but 
he is not English. He is a man 
without a country, an intellectual 
DP, and this rootlessness has 
come more and more to be the 
subject of his fiction. His early 
books were richly comic; Guer- 
rillas could have been written by a 
different man. ‘““One Out of 
Many,” a story in In a Free State, 
may be the watershed work. It 
begins in wild comedy and ends 
in a resignation that is close to 
despair. It is also Naipaul's only 
work of fiction set in the United 
States. Santosh, a servant who 
sleeps on the sidewalks of Bom- 
bay and lives a simple, relatively 
happy life, accompanies his 
master to Washington DC, a 
strange city crowded with blacks, 
hubshis to Santosh (as to the boy 
in Kipling’s “Baa, Baa, Black 
* Sheep”). “I had never dreamed 
that this wild race existed in such 
numbers in Washington and were 
permitted to roam the streets so 
freely. O father, what was this 
place I had come to?’ Whites 


seem just as strange; he learns 
about them from television. ‘I 
saw them cleaning floors and 
dishes. I saw them buying clothes 
and cleaning clothes, buying 
motor cars and cleaning motor 
cars. I saw them cleaning, clean- 


_ing.’” The whites he sees on the 


street seem only “people tem- 
porarily absent from television.” 
Nothing mystifies him more than 
a group of whites in saffron 
robes, doing a strange dance like 
Red Indians in a cowboy movie 
and praising Krishna in bad San- 
skrit. Santosh slowly becomes 
aware of his own possibilities. 
There is a race riot. He watches it 
on TV, and, when he goes out, the 


blacks he sees smile at him. He is 
a brother! He leaves his master, 
takes a job as a chef in an Indian 
restaurant, marries a large black 
cleaning woman who had prac- 
tically raped him in his master’s 
apartment, moves to the ghetto 
and becomes an American citi- 
zen. But what is he doing here? 

Soul Brother. ‘I understand the 
words; but I feel, brother to what 
or to whom? I was once a part of 
the flow, never thinking of my- 
self as a presence. Then I looked 
in the mirror and decided to be 
free. All that my freedom has 
brought me is the knowledge that 
I have a face and have a body, 
that I must feed this body and 


clothe this body for a certain 
number of years. Then it will be 
over.” 


;. Updike, like Naipaul, was 
born in 1932. He has written 
some of the most perceptive re- 
views of Naipaul's books, and | 
think Naipaul is a writer he meas- 
ures himself against. It is inevi- 
table that Naipaul’s new novel, A 
Bend in the River (Knopf, 278 
pp., $8.95), will be compared with 
The Coup. Two superb novels 
about Africa by non-Africans, 
but what a difference. Updike 
chose to view Africa from above, 
in the person of a deposed ruler, 











and he hedged a little by giving 


his Colonel Ellellou an American 
education and a feel for the tex- 
ture of American life that is 
positively Updikean. Naipaul’s 
Africa is seen from below. He 
must have said to himself: sup- 
pose my grandfather, instead of 
emigrating to Trinidad, had 
settled in East Africa, and sup- 
pose that I, instead of going to 
Oxford, had been poorly edu- 
cated and had become a shop- 
keeper? 

Salim, a young man from a 
coastal town, nominally a Mus- 
lim but “closer to the Hindus of 
northwestern India,” buys a bus- 

Continued on page 16 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION 


edited by Janet Ehr 
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CLASSICAL 


Ruth Loman and Iris Graffman Wenglin per- 
form piano duets at 2 p.m. at the Museum of 
Our National Heritage, 33 Marrett Road, Lex- 
ington (861-6559). Free 

Vivian Borek gives a piano recital with com- 
mentary at 3 p.m. at the Arlington Church, 
355 Boylston St., Boston. Admission $3.50. 
The Concord Band perform at an outdoor:con- 
cert at 2 p.m. at Hanscom Field Air Force Base 
in Bedford (369-3039). Free. . 

The Boston Pops perform. the works of Ros- 
sini, Sousa and others at 7:30 p.m. at 
Symphony Hall (266-1492). Tix $3.50-$11. 


ON STAGE 


The Bob & Ron Comedy Show is presented at 
8 p.m. at the Charles Playhouse, Stage 3, 76 
Warrenton St., Boston (426-6912). Tix $2.50. 
The Long Sigh, a feminist mystery, is staged 
by and at the Newbury St. Theater, 565 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix $3. 

The All Night Strut is presented at the Boston 
Repertory Theater, One Boylston Place, Bos- 
ton (423-6580). Curtain is at 8 p.m., except Fri. 
and Sat. (7:30 and 9:30 p.m.) and Sun. (3 
p.m.). Tix $6-$11. 

Hedda Gabler is presented at the Nucleo 
Eclettico Theater, 37 Clark St., in the North 
End (742-7445). Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. 
Tickets $3. 

Look Back in Anger, John Osborne's classic 
drama, is presented at the new Inman Square 
Alley 6 Theater, 241 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge (864-0694). Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tickets $4.50 





Torrents 
ro) Ma Mela c= yal 


In the last five years, the new 
Spanish filmmakers have been 
showing us that they 
understand children in ways 
that the rest of the world 
doesn't. They've produced at 
least two of the most 
perceptive, haunting films 
about children ever made, and 
they're both being shown this 
week at the Coolidge Corner 
Theater. Carlos Saura’s Cria 
(1978), playing Wednesday 
and Thursday, June 20 and 
21, is the story of a little girl 
who, through a series of 
accidents, comes to believe she 
has power over life and death. 
And Victor Erice’s The Spirit 
of the Beehive (1974), shown 
Friday and Saturday, June 22 
and 23, explores the world of a 
youngster who runs away 
from home to search for the 
Frankenstein monster, which 
she’s seen in a horror movie. 
Perhaps Spain has managed 
such luminous films about 
children because it has an 
Oaerlceriamarlite) 
resource: Ana Torrent, the 
eight-vear-old star of both 
movies, makes Ricky 
Schroder look like a preening 
homunculus. 


“a 


instrument, appear at 8 p.m. at the Longy 
School of Music, One Follen St., Cambridge 
(876-0956). Tickets $4. 

Gayle Clark Kirkwood gives a harpsi- 
chord/organ recital at 9:30 p.m. at Old West 
Church, 131 Cambridge St., Boston. Donation 
$2. 
An Evening of Quartet Music, performed by 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
includes selections from Mozart, Debussy and 
Beethoven at 8 p.m. at Pine Manor College, 
Heath St., Brookline (734-0276). Admission 
$5. 





UESDAY 
MUSIC 


The Young Adults along with Stanley Matis 
bop into the Tam, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
(277-0982) for a costume party with prizes. 
Showtimes are 9:30 and 11:30 p.m. Tix $2. 
Yes play the Boston Garden at 8 p.m. Tickets 
$7.50-$10. 

Scott Scheer, saxophonist, performs with his 
jazz sextet at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee Per- 
formance Center (266-7455). Tix $2. 

The Bo Winiker Swing Orchestra and the 
Widespread Depression Orchestra perform on 
board the Dreamboat, departing Long Wharf 
at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. (876-8742). Tickets 
$5.75 for one sailing, $9.50 for two. 


CLASSICAL 


The Boston Pops Esplanade Orchestra per- 
form the music of Sousa, Wagner and others at 
8 p.m. at Symphony Hall (266-1492). Tickets 
$3.50-$11. 

Shelley Sampson, soprano, Chester Brezniak, 
clarinet, and William Merrill, piano, present 
the works of Schubert, Schumann and Gersh- 
win at the Peasant Stock Restaurant, 421 
Washington St., Somerville. 


ON STAGE 


The Great American Backstage Musical is 
staged at the Charles Playhouse, 76 Warren- 
ton St., Boston (426-6912). Curtain is at 8 
p.m., except Sat. (7 and 9:30 p.m.) and Sun (5 
and 8 p.m.). Tickets $4.95-$7.95. 

The All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 


W... ESDAY 








The Comedy Connection, a showcase for local 
talent, takes place at 9 p.m. at the Springfield 
Street Saloon, 13 Springfield St., Cambridge. 
Admission $3. 

Taming of the Shrew is presented by and at the 
Open Door Theater, Pinebank Park on the 
Jamaicaway (opposite the end of Moraine St.) 
(522-5492). Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix $4. 
Night Excursions is performed by the Boston 
Youth Theater at the Charles Playhouse, 76 
Warrenton St., Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tickets $6.50-$8.50 

When You Comin’ Back Red Ryder? is staged 
at the Boston Arts Group (BAG) Theater, 367 
Boylston St., Boston (522-5492). Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Tix $5-$6. 


DANCE 


Ballet Nacional de Cuba perform at 2 p.m. at 
the Music Hall, 268 Tremont St., Boston. 
Tickets $6-$17.50 

The Boston Ballet perform today through 
Wednesday at 8:30 p.m. at the Hatch Shell on 
the Esplanade. Free. 


SPECIALS 


The Boston Waterfront Festival is an all-day 
extravaganza with arts, crafts, antiques, food 
and more from noon till dusk at Waterfront 


Park. Free. 


ONDAY 


CLASSICAL 


Virginia Pleasants, fortepiano, and Michael 
Steinberg, speaking on the history of the 





MUSIC 


The Woody Shaw Quintet and the Mike 
Methany Quartet perform on board the Jazz- 
boat departing Long Wharf at 7:30 and 9:30 
p.m. (876-8742). Tickets $5.75 for one sail- 
ing, $9.50 for two. 


CLASSICAL 


Sheryl Sebo plays the four-manual pipe organ 
at 8:30 p.m. at the Methuen Memorial Music 
Hall, 192 Broadway (Route 28). Admission $4. 
Virginia Pleasants, fortepiano, and Roman 
Totenberg, violin, perform sonatas by Mozart 
and Beethoven at 8 p.m. at the Longy School of 
Music, One Follen St., Cambridge (876-0956). 
Admission $4. 

Joel Moerschel, cello, and Rita Moerschel, 
piano, present a program of Beethoven, Boc- 
cherini and Rachmaninoff at the Peasant Stock 
Restaurant, 421 Washington St., Somerville. 

The Boston Pops Esplanade Orchestra per- 
form the music of Wagner, Middendorf, 
Strauss and others at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall 
(266-1492). Tickets $3.50-$11. 


ON STAGE 


Howie Newman, songwriter/comedian, enter- 
tains at 8:30 p.m. at Stage 8 of the Charles 
Playhouse, 76 Warrenton St., Boston (327- 
0121). Tix $2.50 

The Great American Backstage Musical. See 
Tuesday. 

The All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 


SPECIALS 


Town Meeting is held in conjunction with Les- 
bian and Gay Pride Week at 7 p.m. at Faneuil: 
Hall. Free. 

Home Movie Clinic includes an experienced 
filmmaker advising on how to make better 
home movies. Remember to bring your Regu- 
lar 8, Super 8, or Polavision movies, and your 
camera. The clinic takes place at 7 p.m. at the 
Boston Film/Video Foundation, 89 Brighton 
Ave., Allston (254-1616). Free 
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HURSDAY 





MUSIC 


The Wayne Naus Quartet and Search perform 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Modern Theater, 523 
Washington St., Boston (426-8445). Tix. $3. 
Michael Franks and Friends perform at 7:30 
p-m. at the Berklee Performance -Center. 
Admission $7.50. 


CLASSICAL 


The Cecilia Society perform on board the Mass 
Bay Lines’ Nantasket departing Rowers Wharf 
at 8 p.m. (232-4540). Tix $10 per person, 
$17.50 per couple, proceeds to benefit the 
Society. 

The Boston Pops Esplanade Orchestra present 
the music of Berlioz, Strauss, Loewe and others 
at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall (266-1492). Tix 
$3.50-$11. 

Liederkreis perform on board the Concert 
Cruise departing Long Wharf at 6 and 7:30 
p.m. (876-8742). Tix $3.75 for one sailing, 
$5.50 for both. 

Charles Forbes, cello, and Barbara Kautzmann, 
piano, present the music of Brahms and 
Schumann at the Peasant Stock Restaurant, 
421 Washington St., Somerville. 


ON STAGE 


The Comedy Connection, a showcase for local 
talent, takes place at 9 p.m. at Stage 3 of the 
Charles Playhouse, 76 Warrenton St., Boston. 
Tix at the door $3. 

Foybl Theater performs original comedy and 
satire at 8:30 and 10:45 p.m. at the Sword in 
the Stone Coffee House, 13 Charles St., Boston 
(245-0781). Tix $5. 

A Life in the Theater, by David Mamet, is 
staged by and at the Suffolk Theater 
Company, corner of Temple and Derne Sts., 
Beacon Hill, Boston (723-4700, ext. 236 or 
138). Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tickets $5. 
Saverio, directed by Gabriel Garcia, is 
presented by the Galaxy Theater at the Cam- 
bridge Ensemble Theater, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (266-7650). Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tickets $4-$5. 

The Stoppard and McNally Plays, a triple bill 
featuring Albert's Bridge, A Separate Piece and 
Ravenswood, debuts at the People’s Theater, 
1253 Cambridge St., Inman Square, 
Cambridge (354-2915). Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix 
$4. 

The Next Move Revue, incorporating audience 
suggestions into the performance, happens at 8 
p.m. at the Next Move Theater, 955 Boylston 
St., Boston (536-6769). Tix $5.50-$6.50. 

The Great American Backstage Musical. See 
Tuesday. 

Look Back in Anger. See previous Sunday. 
Taming of the Shrew. See previous Sunday. 
The All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
When You Comin’ Back, Red Ryder? See 
previous Sunday. 


SPECIALS 


Star-Poems, an environmental poetry project 
by Peter Payack, is visible over most of 
Cambridge. All you have to do is look up at the 
sky at 9 p.m. Midsummer Madness, held in 
conjunction with the mysterious Star-Poems, 
happens at 8 p.m. at Winthrop Park, corner of 
Boylston and Mt. Auburn Sts., Harvard 
Square. Bring a flashlight, portable camera 
strobe, or any other light source, and you can 
participate in ‘‘glowing’’ environmental art 
works. Free. 








RIDAY 
CLASSICAL 


Uma Shankar Mishra, sitar, and Shashi 
Nayak, tabla, perform at 8 p.m. at the Agassiz 
Theater, 10 Garden St., Cambridge (738- 
4084). Donation $4. 

Chorus Pro Musica holds a ‘‘Supersing’’ (an 
extended evening in which the audience is in- 
vited to sing along with the Chorus) starting at 
6 p.m. and continuing till midnight at Old 
South Church in Copley Square (267-7442). 
Tix $3. 

An Evening of J.S. Bach is presented by the 
members of the Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra 
at 8 p.m. at Gallery Naga, 67 Newbury St., 
Boston (267-9060). Tickets $4. 

John Buttrick gives a piano recital, including 
Beethoven sonatas, at 8 p.m. at Kresge Audi- 
torium. Free. 

Metropolitan Wind Symphony perform at 














Bringing 
it all 
back home 


Jacks is home turf for the Ellis 
Hall group; their danceable 
blend of rock 'n’ funk has torn 
the roof the sucker for some 
time. The Hall group, seven 

strong and co-educational, are” 
veterans of the-local scene 
who keep refining and 
retooling their contemporary 
R & B’sound. Multi- 
instrumentalist Ellis Hall is a 
showman of the first order 
and a versatile songwriter — 
you're not in for profundity 
but plenty of fun. Arrive 
early, as the line outside of 
Jacks has been known to 
stretch down Mass. Ave. The 


I SOUP. holds the ote stage from... 





June 21 to June ogee cue 

















8:30 p.m. at the Hatch Shell on the Esplanade. 
Free. 

Virginia Pleasants, fortepiano, performs with 
the Longy Woodwind Quartet, at 8 p.m. at the 
Longy School of Music, One Follen St., 
Cambridge (876-0956). Tickets $4. 

The Boston Pops Esplanade Orchestra perform 
the works of Wagner and others, along with a 
special salute to Irving Berlin at 8 p.m. at 
Symphony Hall (266-1492). Tix $3.50-$11. 


ON STAGE 


This End Up, a comedy revue, is staged by and 
at the Next Move Theater, 955 Boylste 
Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m. except Sat. 

and 10 p.m.). Tix $7.50-$8.50. 

The Next Move Revue is staged at 10 p.m. at 
the Next Move Theater (536-6769). Tix $5.50- 
$6.50. 

Steve Sweeney’s Comedy Show takes place at 
8:30 p.m. at Stage 3 of the Charles Playhouse, 
76 Warrenton St., Boston. Tix $3. 

Relatively Speaking, a comedy, is produced by 
and at the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles St., Boston 
(742-8703). Curtain is at 8 p.m. except Sat. (5 
and 8:30 p.m.). Tix $4-$5.50. 

The Stoppard and McNally Plays. See Thurs- 
day. 

A Life in the Theater. See Thursday. 

The Great American Backstage Musical. See 
Thursday. 

Look Back in Anger. See previous Sunday. 
Taming of the Shrew. See previous Sunday. 
Hedda Gabler. See previous Sunday. 

The Long Sigh. See previous Sunday. 

The All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
When You Comin’ Back, Red Ryder? See 
previous Sunday. 


DANCE 


Ballet Dance Theater perform original works 
today and Saturday at 8 p.m. at Ascension 


Memorial Church, 29 County St., Ipswich 
ATURDAY 


(356-7507). Tickets $4. 
MUSIC 


One Hour to Madness and Joy perform at 9 








p.m. at the Modern Theater’s 65th Birthday . 


party (426-8445). Donation $5. 
Evelyn “Champagne” King entertains at 8:30 
and 11 p.m. at Club Casino, Hampton Beach, 
NH (603-926-4542). Tix $6.50-$7.50. 

Streetlife play swing music and the High 








Society Swing Team provide entertainment at 
8 p.m. at the roof of the Hotel Bradford, 275 
Tremont St., Boston (492-7427). Admission 
$4. 

Harry Chapin and Leo Kottke perform at 7 
p.m. at Tanglewood (266-1492). Tickets 
$7.50-$8.50. 


CLASSICAL 


Charles Page gives an organ recital at 8 p.m. at 
Hammond Castle, 80 Hesperus Ave., 
Gloucester (283-2080). Tix $5. 

The Boston Pops Esplanade Orchestra perform 
the works of Elgar, Massenet, GerstWin and 
others at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall (266-1492). 
Tickets $3.50-$11. 


ON STAGE 


Chance Langton presents an evening of com- 
edy, with special guests, at 9° p.m. at the 
Charles Playhouse, Stage III, 76 Warrenton 
St., Boston (773-6321). Tix $3.50. 

This End Up. See Friday. 

Relatively Speaking. See Friday. 

The Stoppard and McNally Plays. See Thurs- 
day. 


. Saverio. See Thursday. 


A Life in the Theater. See Thursday. 


The Great American Backstage Musical. See 


Tuesday. 

Taming of the Shrew. See previous Sunday. 
Look Back in Anger. See previous Sunday. 
Hedda Gabler. See previous Sunday. 

The Long Sigh. See previous Sunday. 

The All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
When You Comin’ Back, Red Ryder? See 
previous Sunday. 


DANCE 


Dance for Life is a benefit dance sponsored by 
Dance Free and Ecologica at 8 p.m. at the Joy 
of Movement Center, 23 Main St., Water- 
town. Admission $3. 

Kineticompany presents new dances by Ruth 
Benson, Renee Caso, Lynn Modell and Hallie 
Wannamaker today and Sunday at 8 p.m. at 
Dancentral, 10 Pearl St., Cambridge (354- 
7994). Admission $3. 


SPECIALS 


1979 Boston Cup Drum & Bugle Corps Com- 
petition, with nationally ranked junior and 
senior corps, happens at 7 p.m. at Manning 
Bowl in Lynn. Proceeds to benefit the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. For ticket info call the 
Society at 267-2650 

Massachusetts River Celebration takes itis 
today and Sunday starting at 9 a.m. and 
continuing throughout the day at various 
spots along all the rivers in the Com- 
monwealth. Locally, the Esplanade is the 


yt 


site for most activities, with a free concert at 
the Hatch Shell capping the day at 5 p.m. Free. 








UNDAY 





CLASSICAL 


Greylock Trio pero the works of Vivaldi, 
Pachelbel and Bach at 3 p.m. at Longfellow 
Historic Site, 105 Brattle St., Cambridge. Free. 
Edwin Goble, horn, and Gaynelle Hardwick, 
soprano, present works of Mozart, Berlioz and 
Hayden at 3:30 p.m. at the Hirshberg Gallery, 
344 Boylston St., Boston (266-0933). Free. 

The Boston Pops Esplanade Orchestra perform 
the works of Ivanovici and-others, along with a 
special salute to Irving Berlin at 7:30 p.m. at 
Symphony Hall (266-1492). Tix $3.50-$11. 


ON STAGE 


The Great American Backstage Musical. See 
Tuesday. 


The Bob & Ron Comedy Show. See previous. 


Sunday. 

Look Back in Anger. See previous Sunday. 
Taming of the Shrew. See previous Sunday. 
The All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
The Long Sigh. See previous Sunday. 

Hedda Gabler. See previous Sunday. 

When You Comin’ Back Red Ryder? See 
previous Sunday. 


SPECIALS 


Barry Commoner, one of the high priests of 
environmental activists and possible presi- 
dential aspirant in 1980 speaks on Energy: 
The Issue of the ‘80s at 8 p.m. at Harvard's 
Paine Music Building (426-3040). Donation 
$3. 


‘Old-Time Vaudeville Show, with magic, music 


and mirth, happens at 3 and 7:30 p.m. at the 
Modern Theater, 523 Washington St., Boston 
(426-8445). Tix $1-$3. 

Cottage Farm Festival, with music, theater and 
poetry, starts at 1:30 p.m. at the Massachusetts 
Association for the Blind, 190 Ivy St., 
Brookline (427-2931). Tix $10, proceeds to 
benefit the Association. 
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‘Rocky II’: 








Can we go the distance? 


Sylvester Stallone’s sequel to you-know-what 


by Stephen Schiff 
ROCKY II. Written and directed by Sylvester Stallone. 


‘With Stallone, Talia Shire, Burt Young, Burgess 


Meredith and Carl Weathers. At the Pi Alley and in the 
suburbs. 


M.. sequels don’t have to be appalling: look at 
The Godfather, Part II. For the most part, however, se- 
quels represent Hollywood’s surrender to the television 
mentality: if you enjoyed the characters and their situa- 
tion once, you'll want to tune in again to see how they 
can be juggled. So the logic runs. But sequels aren’t sit- 
coms. More often than not, they have a weird, fun- 
house-mirror effect; they reflect their predecessors in 
such a distorted fashion that you feel like a fool for hav- 
ing ever applauded them. 

And so it is with Rocky II, the most sequel-ish sequel 
yet, In thig.movie,the,,Philadelphia slums look ..sain- 


* washed and romantic; everything seems softened, em: 


broidered, aestheticized. Street kids croon doo-wop bal- 
lads in the alleys. Huge, loose-limbed lugs nudge one an- 
other good-naturedly on their way to the local gym. Al- 
most heaven, Philadelphia. Of the principal creators of 
Rocky, only director John Avildsen is missing in this 
round, and that’s no great loss — isn’t he the guy who 
went on to perpetrate Slow Dancing in the Big City? This 
time writer-star Sylvester Stallone directed, and, though 
he has a bit more flair than Avildsen, his visual style runs 
to gaudy angle shots and compositions that set chunky 
foregrounds against empty backgrounds: each frame 
looks like a comic-strip panel. That’s an unfortunate ef- 
fect, since Stallone’s characters have become a bit 
cartoonish, too; he’s smoothed away their edges just as 
he’s sanded down the Philadelphia they inhabit. Burt 
Young is back as Rocky’s friend Paulie, a noisy brute 
whom ‘we were supposed to like in the first film because 
he has the eyes of a quizzical Labrador retriever and be- 
cause he speaks without employing consonants. But 
Paulie is no longer a toughie given to jealous tantrums; 
here he settles into the role of an irascible sidekick. 
Burgess Meredith, crotchety and ravaged and wise, does 
a lot of gravel-voiced growling along the lines of, “He'll 
hoit ya, Rock. Poimanent.”’ But Meredith, too, is curious- 
ly becalmed. Portraying Rocky’s trainer as if he were a 
kindly old fart out of a Disney picture, he spends most of 
the film doing shticks with his hearing aid. And as 
Adrian, Talia Shire cranks out yet another grim, inex- 
pressive performance. Her shyness has become so 
stylized that she seems unable to utter a word without 
first lowering her eyes and jerking her head timidly 
towards her chest; I thought she might be indulging in 
some secret communion with her navel. 

Then there’s Rocky himself, all modesty and muscle, 
still having adorable conversations with his dog Butkus 
and his turtles Cuff and Link, still playing stickball with 
the neighborhood kids, and still talking as though he'd 
been lifting weights with his lips. Every time Stallone ap- 
pears, hailed by Bill Conti’s familiar fanfare on the 
soundtrack, noblesse oblige floods the screen; a king has 
deigned to walk amongst his subjects. As he jogs through 
the marketplace, fruit sellers and crones in black shawls 
yell his name; he responds with a regal wave. Trotting 
through downtown Philadelphia, he’s pursued by hordes 
of worshipful youngsters, and when he clambers up that 


- famous flight of steps at the Philadelphia Museum of Art 
~» and throws his arms triumphantly in the air, the kids all 
_ do the same. “Rock-y, Rock-y,” they chant. ‘‘Love me, 


love me,” the movie seems to echo. 

Rocky II is Rocky all over again — but with the 
spunk drained out and a load of bathos pumped in to re- 
place it. The sequel might have worked if Stallone had 
tried for character development, had taken his hero out 
of the boxer milieu and forced him to stretch a little. But 
Stallone has perceived the passage from Rocky to Rocky 
II as a simple matter of logistics. In the first film, the 
luckless palooka made a somebody of himself. Now the 
question was how to turn him back into a nobody, so he 


could pull himself up by those same worn bootstraps 


again. 

In the new film, Rocky marries Adrian, swears off 
boxing, squanders all his money and then can’t find 
work. While he and Adrian'cook up cute blue-collar 
ways of saying “I love you,”’ the mood darkens. Finally, 
our hero’s had enough; he'll accept heavyweight Apollo 


Creed’s challenge to a rematch. But in training, Rocky is, 


listless and slow; Adrian, now_ pregnant, bitterly op- 
poses his return to boxing and she’s henpecked him into 
a blue funk. At which point the movie takes a nasty, 
unexpected turn: Adrian gives birth prematurely and 
slips into a coma. Now what are we supposed to feel? 
The movie keeps sending out confused signals about 
how the love that once forged Rocky’s spirit is now 
breaking it, and some people may actually find them- 
selves hoping that Adrian will die, leaving Rocky to give 
Apollo Creed a good thumping in her memory. The film 


Stallone and Weathers in the ring 


manipulates us into a low regard for Adrian and then ad- 
monishes us for being so callous: there’s an endless, 
rather alienating montage of Rocky praying by her bed- 
side, praying in the hospital chapel, and then praying by 
her bedside again. We hard-hearted moviegoers may be 
more interested in the championship than in Adrian’s 
health, but the love of this humble fighter is a far purer 
thing. And when Adrian comes to and tells Rocky to go 
out and win that match, bells ring on the soundtrack and 
bystanders cheer; it’s as though Rocky's prayers have 
been answered. By the night of the bout, Rocky is pray- 
ing in the bathroom and praying at ringside; he even 
drops by the local church on his way to the fight to beg a 
blessing from Father Carmine. Tardy spectators may 
psc they’ve wandered into a showing of Song of Berna- 
ette. 

There’s something a little sick about the way Stallone 
throws himself into frenzies of humiliation and grief and 
glory in this movie (let alone the furious masochism of 
the big fight scene). His calculated, if not altogether 
charmless, performance is more reminiscent of the self- 
enamored movie star we've watched on the talk shows 
than of the heroic innocent who once “went the dis- 
tance.” But Stallone has seen humiliation and marital 
strife in the years since Rocky, and he’s made two movies 
that were box-office flops. Probably he thought that 
filming a rematch between Rocky and Apollo Creed 
might spark a replay of his own magical rise, might act as 
a sort of autobiographical talisman, the way the first film 
did, If that’s so, I’m afraid he’s kidding himself. Stallone: 
is terribly out of touch with life at the bottom, and it 
shows in every frame of this movie. The magical Rocky 
II he perhaps dreamed of could only have been set amid 
the emotional chaos that fame and fortune create. The 
publicity material for Rocky II describes Stallone as ‘‘an 
unknown David triumphing over the Goliath movie 
industry.” But what happens after that triumph? It’s 
time for Stallone to stop pretending he understands the 
‘little people.” Maybe he should make a movie about his 
life among the Philistines. e 





Bogdanovich sins 


against ‘Saint Jack’ 


by Sylviane Gold 


SAINT JACK. Directed by Peter Bogdanovich. Written 
by Howard Sackler, Paul Theroux and Bogdanovich. 
With Ben Gazzara, Denholm Elliott, Monika 
Subramaniam, Judy Lim, George Lazenby, Bogdano- 
vich. At the Exeter. 


A movie is a wonderful thing, but it is not a novel. 
This may Beem elementary, if not downright self-evi- 
dent, when put so baldly. But have a look at the film ver- 
sion of Saint Jack if you think the statement doesn’t bear 
repeating. Paul Theroux’s novel, the first-person 
“memoir” of a middle-aged expatriate, is an extended 
meditation on being 50. Peter Bogdanovich’s movie is not 
an extended meditation on anything; it’s a series of 
vignettes about a Singapore pimp. Where Theroux gives 
us a special world filtered through the special vision of 
Jack Flowers, a small-time-procurer with big-time 
dreams, Bogdanovich settles for giving us the special 
world, period. 

Bringing this world to the screen intact is, of course, no 
small achievement. Flowers’s Singapore — the busy, ar- 
caded streets of Chinatown, the green-and-white grace of 


. the Raffles Hotel, cool stucco verandas and cold high-rise 


lobbies, cluttered sampans, crowded open-air restau- 
rants — is precisely captured in Robby Miiller’s camera- 


+ 


work. But the film does more than photograph the city: it 
conveys how the city feels. The heat, the noise of the 
slow-moving traffic, the smoke from the outdoor food 
stalls, the damp of cheap hotel rooms assault the senses 
while the multi-hued cultural chaos of a city that is at 
once English, Chinese and Malay assaults the mind. And 
the atmosphere is never betrayed by characters who 
don’t seem to belong in it: we share brief but convincing 
moments with a hartied Indian errand-boy; a sullen, 
sweaty American eager to sample the pleasures of the 
exotic East; a mahjong-playing, coffee-swilling 
concierge; a young man who'll accept money for any- 
thing, no questions asked; a trio of Triad enforcers and 
scores of genial Singapore prostitutes and sad-eyed 
American Gls. 

In fact, the filmmakers have lavished so much care on 
details that it seems they had no time to deal with Saint 
Jack's larger issues. What is it about? Why is it being 
made? How can Jack Flowers’s story best be told? 
Bogdanovich knows that one tracking shot can say more 
about Singapore street life than can pages of descriptive 
prose. Maybe this fooled him igto thinking that his 
movie was, in fact, about Singapore street life. But a 
movie — like a novel, for that matter — needs more than a 
setting. It needs a sense of where it’s going — a sense that 
it is indeed going somewhere. 

In the novel, of course, this is provided by Jack | 








TRAILERS 


BUTCH AND SUNDANCE: 
THE EARLY DAYS 


1. years ago, the genial myth-debunking of Butch 
Cassidy and the Sundance Kid seemed a fresh approach 
to a worn genre. But the overwhelming slew of like- 
minded horse operas that followed in its wake quickly 
exhausted the novelty. At the dead end of the anti-West- 
ern trail lies Richard Lester’s Butch and Sundance: The 
Early Days, a dreary, meandering bore that, for all its 
loony revisionism, is as saddle-sore as a Hoot Gibson 
two-reeler. 

A belated ‘‘prequel’’ to the Newman/Redford orig- 
inal, the film traces the celebrated outlaws through their 
formative years as fledgling desperados. In a succession 
of burlesque-style skits, Allan Burns’s screenplay offers 
the answers to some less than earth-shaking questions 
left unresolved in the original: how the boys first met (in 
a gambling-house poker-game hold-up), how Sundance 
got his name (from a Wyoming peniterftiary) and how 
Butch got his (working as a butcher). Get the picture? 
The one interesting aspect of the original — the coexist- 
ence of tenderness (as embodied by Paul Newman's 


Butch Cassidy) and ruthlessness (Robert Redford’s Sun?” 


dance Kid) — goes unexplored. Tom Berenger’s Butch 
has nothing to do in this movie but grin genially, though 
he does make for an acceptable Paul Newman clone in 
long-shot. But William Katt’s Sundance, with his sun- 
drenched curly locks and his mannered petulance, 
doesn’t look like much from any angle. And all that this 
movie shows us of their relationship is their hackneyed 
buddy-buddy frolicking, the joys of which we are never 
seduced into sharing. 

Richard Lester, old hand that he is at vaudeville zani- 














ness, does manage to invest the stale buffoonery with a 
modicum of polish. His action scenes have verve, and his 
knockabout comedy scenes, crude and witless as they 
are, exhibit the timing only a seasoned journeyman can 
provide. And with the aid of his brilliant cinematog- 
rapher, Laszlo Kovacs, Lester has given the film a 
lustrous visual veneer, creating a stylized Southwest 
landscape crammed with the artifacts of 19th-century 
America — everything from dolls to a working calliope. 
But for all his concern with period detail, Lester can’t 
hide the embarrassing fact that this movie is little more 
than an extended exercise in impersonation. While 
Berenger and Katt impersonate a pair of middle-aged 
heart-throbs, the movie itself impersonates an anti-West- 
ern. It’s about time somebody had the courage to leave 
behind all those anti-Westerns and anti-anti-Westerns 
and try something really daring. How about a real West- 

ern? At the Charles, the Circle and in the suburbs. 
— Frederick Rappaport 


SEXTETTE 


H.. curves were squeezed into place by corsets that 
looked like armor plating, and her mock-suggestive 
drawl raised innuendo to surreal heights. In the 30's, Mae 
West was a self-parodying icon of lasciviousness who 
brought a liberating, cosmopolitan raunchiness to small- 
town America. Of course, her early comedies don’t have 
tht same impact now. Yet, whether growling out “Where 
Has My Easy Rider Gohe” fn Belle of the Nineties (1934) 
or asking a handsome policeman, played by a callow 
Cary Grant, ‘‘Is that a gun in your pocket or are you just 
glad to see me?” in She Done Him Wrong (1933), the 
young Mae is still surprisingly tart. Her movies were 
never very good, but they remain enjoyable — and so do 
her performances in them. 

It would be wildly unfair to “reassess” West's earlier 
films on the basis of her latest, Sextette (1977). Produced 
in England when she was 82, it’s an old woman’s folly 











Flowers’s commentary on his own life — a commentary 
inspired by his sudden realization, at 53, that life could 
end at any moment. “‘Is this all?’ Jack keeps asking him- 
self, as he looks back on his years as a “pornocrat,” as a 
complaisant caterer to human frailties. In the movie, 
however, Jack isn’t weighing his career on the cosmic 
scales; his career unfolds as we watch, and we never find 
out why Jack pimps, or how he views his profession. The 
book, moving back and forth in time, is held together by 
Jack’s sense of himself. The movie, opting for strict 
chronology, is a history that doesn’t know — or seem to 
care — where it’s headed. 

We meet Jack as an employee of a Chinese ship 
chandler’s firm — a token ‘‘redhead” retained to attract 
and deal with the ‘redheaded’’ business provided by 
non-Chinese ships. This may sound like basic informa- 
tion about the movie's plot, but it was hard-won last 
week at the Exeter Theater, where the installation of Dol- 
by stereo seemed to have wrecked the regular sound sys- 
tem. Saint Jack’s soundtrack was almost unintelligible, 
and I wondered if the film would have seemed so were I 
not already familiar with the book. Apart from the 
Exeter's sound system, the movie itself is not terribly 
interested in clarifying the humdrum particulars of 
Jack’s existence. It’s interested in sharing with us the de- 
tails of Jack’s sidelines. His ambition, which he nurtures 
despite dire warnings from his Chinese friends, is to open 
his own, high-class whorehouse. As Ben Gazzara plays 
him, he’s a regular guy, the pimp as pal, with a ready nod 
for everyone in the street and a charmingly casual at- 
titude toward the seamier side of his trade. 

The visitor with whem we discover Jack is William 
Leigh, an English accountant from Hong Kong who ar- 
rives to audit the books at Jack’s firm. In this role, Den- 
holm Elliott gives one of his patented, letter-perfect per- 
formances: first surprised, then amused, and finally 
awed by the dimensions of Jack’s nighttime world. The 


friendship that develops between the two men gives Bog- 
danovich the frail outline for his movie: along with Wil- 
liam, we pop in on Jack each year at audit time. Along 
with William, we see Jack reigning over his successful 
establishment; we see him humiliated by the Chinese 
underworld; and we see him returned to business by the 
US government, personified by a calculating Pentagon 
type (played calculatingly by Bogdanovich) who sets 
Jack up running a kind of service station for busloads of 
soldiers on R&R leave from Vietnam. Finally, the war 
ends and the buses stop pulling up, and Jack decides to 
take one last assignment from his Pentagon connection — 
an assignment far more sordid than operating a house of 
pleasure for war-weary GIs. When Jack chooses not to 
turn over the incriminating photographs he has taken of 
a Washington honcho, the point of the movie finally be- 
comes apparent: Bogdanovich seems to be telling us that 
there are some things even a pimp will not do. But since 
he’s never bothered to explain why this particular pimp 
does anything, why should we care? It’s too little, too late 
— the movie ends just as we realize that Jack has an un- 
likely moral streak. 

Theroux’s book makes this apparent from the outset, 
and the Saint of the title is not merely ironic. Jack sees 
himself as a kind of savior, protecting his girls from no- 
good Johns, protecting his Johns from no-good girls, 
providing the necessities of the good life to both. All this 
comes through in Jack’s recounting of his adventures, 
and Bogdanovich has made the mistake of assuming that 
all this will come through in his recounting of Jack’s 
adventures. But it can’t — not without the perspective 
provided by a voice-over narration, or the distance 
provided by flashbacks, or the opportunities for self- 
revelation provided by a confidant. In trying to get by 
without these “‘literary”’ devices, Bogdanovich has let his 
story tell itself. Which amounts to not telling it at all. A 
movie is not a novel. a 


that narrowly escapes being grotesque. Adapted from 
West's play and directed by Ken Hughes (Chitty Chitty 
Bang Bang), it’s two hours of nonsense about a world-fa- 
mous sex siren attempting, simultaneously, to con- 
summate her ‘sixth marriage (to English lord Timothy 
Dalton), soothe the political temper of a horny Russian 
diplomat (Tony Curtis) and recover an elusive tape cas- 
sette of her scabrous memoirs. It’s exactly the sort of 
movie Mae West used to make, and she’s playing the 
same old role — a man-eater who’s meant to be about 35 
years old. The pretense doesn’t hold up for an instant, 
even though all of the strenuous work has been left to 
. West's co-stars. She’s the literal centerpiece of the pro- 
duction numbers and slapstick routines, standing im- 
mobile while young men in tail coats dance and sing. 
Someone on Sextette must have known what was hap- 
pening, because there’s a scerre in which Dom DeLuise, 
as the star’s manager, dances with a life-sized cardboard 
cut-out of Mae West — and it doesn’t make a bit of dif- 


ference. The whole spectacle is fairly painful to watch, - 


although eventually one’s discomfort turns into mild, 
morbid fascination. Some of the acting is quite re- 
spectable (especially the work of Timothy Dalton, who 
played Colonel Christie in Agatha) and the musty farce 
plot is a likable curio. It’s not a tawdry movie; it’s been 
sumptuously mounted and photographed, and the sound 
recording is top-notch (which is more than can be said 
for Van McCoy’s puerile songs). Still, I can’t honestly 
recommend the picture to alJdné! least ofall’ td those 
who*have enjoyed Mae West in the past. Opens Friday, 
June 22, at the Nickelodeon. 

; — David Chute 


WALK PROUD 


W.. Proud is a trashy rumble-and-romance opus 
that is not at all redeemed by its smug self-righteous- 
ness. It begins by posing as a bleak, unglamorous slice of 
urban realism, but that posture is short-lived. For within 
moments, we are offered our first glimpse of moist-eyed, 
apple-cheeked Robby Benson as a swaggering Chicano 
hooligan. So much for stark realism. 

_As Emilio, a tough and loutish member of a West LA 
gang, Benson affects a languid, macho strut and a pre- 
posterously thick accent. Ah, but just beneath this ersatz 
Latino veneer lurks a sensitive boy next door — that’s 
right, the same Robby Benson character who’s whined 
his way into pre-pubescent hearts in a half-dozen low- 
grade weepies. All that’s needed to make the little fellow 
surface is a strong dose of puppy love. As fate (and shod- 
dy writing) would have it, Benson does find love in the 
sun-tanned arms of a well-bred, golden-haired WASP 
played by Sara Holcomb. She brings out Benson's tender 
side, which then proceeds to do combat with its savage 
alter ego. 

The climax of Walk Proud pits the morally reborn 
Benson against his brutal chulo brethren. As one might 
expect, they don’t take kindly to self-improvement, espe- 
cially when it means breaking away from the gang. In a 
bid for Christ-like nobility that made me gag, Benson 
willingly submits to the gang’s brutal rite of ex- 
communication. With head held high and shoulders 
squared, he runs the gauntlet, past the brass-knuckled 
fists of his former cronies. This facile martyrdom (a rip- 
off of On the Waterfront's finale, right down to the 
shaky subjective camera) seems to have been conceived 
as a pious afterthought, but its fraudulence is painfully 
obvious. But as insufferable as it is, this ending does pro- 
vide wish-fulfillment to anyone who's ever been sub- 
jected to Robby Benson against his or her will: at long 
last, the twerp gets stomped. 

For the record, Robert Collins directed and Evan 
Hunter wrote the screenplay. Hunter, as you may recall, 
wrote the novels Blackboard Jungle and Last Summer, 

* both of which dealt with teenage violence. It’s about time 
this hack left the younger generation in peace. At Cinema 
57 and in the suburbs. — Frederick Rappaport 
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Gabriel Garcia is 
up to his old tric 


Potent ritual in Summer rerun 


by Carolyn Clay 


SAVERIO, based on “Saverio El Cruel,” 
by Roberto Arlt. Directed by Gabriel 
Garcia. Vocal direction by Daniel Doura. 
Script translation by Laura Eastman. 
With Lina Botero, Amelia Dushan, 
Kevin Michael Feely, Michael Fitzgerald, 
Joanna Hefferen, Deidre Kelly, Arty 
Krause and Thomas Wolklin. Galaxy 
Theater at the Cambridge Ensemble, 
Thursdays through Saturdays through 


July 28. 


®t this particular Galaxy, the two-year- 
old Boston theater company producing 
primarily Latin American plays, the guid- 
ing star is director Gabriel Garcia. But 
Garcia’s twinkle is as unchanging as it is 
bright. His is a theater of ritual, and, 
while variety may add spice to life, rites 
worth their salt remain the same. One 
does not hear churchgoers complain 
about the same old candles, the same old 
chants. Similarly, it would seem absurd to 
disparage Garcia’s work, though it is 
repetitive, always reflecting a Latin 
Catholic influence and the director's ap- 
prenticeship with Peter Brook. Rich in 
symbolism, Gothic sights, and muted, 
primitive sound, Garcia's productions — 
and I have seen three now — operate most 
effectively on a visceral level. Those old 
standards, sex and violence, and, in the 
case of Saverio, propaganda, are ab- 
stracted, swathed in mystery. 

Still, the sameness of Garcia’s work 
will certainly strike those who were im- 
pressed by his recent production of the 
award-winning Cuban drama, Night of 
the Assassins, and go now to see Sa- 
verio. My own feeling about the earlier 
piece was that the play, about three 
grown-up children obsessed with 
parenticide, was murky and obvious at 
the same time, not to mention being 
ripped off from Genet. But what Garcia 
was able to do with it, through the use of 
improvisation, an athletic yet somber 
staging, and a few crude props, was. re- 
markable. The three siblings, acting out 
for the umpteenth time the ritual murder 
of their loathed folks, seemed utterly 
committed to .their narrow, perverse, 
make-believe world, and they drew us, 
inexorably, into it. 

Garcia has approached Saverio, 
based on an anti-fascist allegory of the 
1930s by Argentinian novelist/play- 
wright Roberto Arlt, in much the same 
manner. This piece was also developed 
out of improvisation and experiment with 
images and sound. It, too, is staged as a 
play within a play in which the action 
seems somehow inevitable, and in which 
illusion quickly eclipses reality. Ap- 
parently Arlt intended that his play, 
about a timid butter salesman trans- 
formed through role-playing into a bel- 
lowing dictator, take place in an asylum. 
But that was 30 years before, Ma- 
rat/Sade, and the notion was considered 
too avant-garde or too dangerous. In Gar- 
cia’s loose adaptation, the play-actors are 
indeed mental patients, clad in their rag- 
ged hospital whites, parodying and then 
being caught up in the rise and fall of tyr- 
anny. 

Frankly, I doubt that Arlt’s Saverio El 
Cruel is a great drama; it’s cut, rather 
more prosaically, from Brechtian cloth. 
And the idea that power corrupts — that 
the human soul is a Pandora’s box, the 
keys to which are pomp and potency — 
wasn’t even new in 1936. But Garcia 
makes of Saverio’s simple, even simplis- 
tic proceedings a brief, sensual pageant 
that is hypnotic, sometimes frightening, 
sometimes mocking, and, in its final 
image, stunning. It’s like a combination 
of Cuckoo’s Nest, Caligula and church. 

Saverio has been staged starkly but ef- 
fectively on and under scaffolding, por- 
tions of which are draped in sheets. 
Everything is black and white and, to- 
ward the end, blood-red. The lunatic 
thespians reside on the uppermost plat- 
form — it is their green room, if you will 

— and descend like monkeys into the 
mock drama about a fugitive queen and 





the rampaging colonel who has knocked 
her from her throne and pursues her 
through the jungle. A skeletal, some- 
what sinister inmate named John, his 
head swathed in a Marat-like bandage, 
functions as stage manager, assigning 
parts and sometimes menacingly push- 
ing the drama forward. Interestingly, 
though, the fantasy in which these ama- 
teurs are involved is treated, alternately, 
as a play, the aberration of the patient 
playing the queen, and a ritual sacrifice. 
It seems preordained, you see, that the 
person playing the colonel will be killed; 
whether the murder will be for real re- 
mains unclear. In any case, a diffident, 
lumbering newcomer to the ward is en- 
listed to fill the role. More mouse than 
militarist, he seems an unlikely choice, 
but Saverio aims to please. He accepts the 
coaching of another inmate and, after 
some make-believe executions and some 
make-believe absolution, he gets into it, 
becoming a tyrant in dead earnest. He ad- 
mits that he was happier as a butter sales- 
man, but there is no turning back, of 
course. And besides, Susanna, the wo- 
man playing the deposed queen, who was 
repulsed and amused by the shy, puling 
Saverio, finds herself sexually drawn to 
the dictator. (After all that talk about but- 
ter I half-expected their alliance to be 
right out of Last Tango in Paris, but it, 
too, is ritualized.) In the end, of course, 
Saverio is destroyed, but not before he 
and the inmates’ drama have run amok. 


A, of this may sound, I realize, 


pretty routine. But the production looks 
and sounds more interesting than the 
play deserves. The dialogue, even when it 
descends to the plaintive ‘trust me” level, 
is buoyed by a virtual score of back- 
ground noise: furtive whispering, gig- 
gles, whimpering, the tinkling of a music 
box behind one character’s breathy de- 
scription of some grand new armament, 
the tick of a metronome as cloaked 
supplicants cluster around a mad-eyed, 
totally transformed Saverio. Finally, 
when the inmates leap from the platform 
into the drama one last time, intent on de- 
stroying the dictator they have created, 
their action is accompanied by a weird 
and very moving image. John plunges his 
knife into the still-ranting Saverio as, 
overhead, in a gossamer cylinder of cloth 


The Galaxy Theater in Saverio 


lit red from within, tense hands descend 
as if scraping a wall. 

Garcia has a knack for this sort of very 
simple yet surreal stage picture. He also 
works well with actors, coaxing from his 
variously experienced performers a 
trancelike intensity that need not beat its 
breast, rend the sheets, chew the scaf- 
folding. If the troupe have a collective 
fault, it is that, like many actors playing 


‘crazies, they invent too much in the way 


of funny-farm business. But this is most 
apparent at the beginning of the play. 
A brief word of caution, now, for the 
director, whose bag is so full of talent and 
the same old tricks. Let us not forget Gro- 
towski, whose celebrated ‘‘poor theater” 
was so austere, so painfully intense, so 





.Catholic — and eventually became so 


poor, so devoid of trappings or barriers, 
that it was no longer theater. More versa- 
tile directors like Peter Brook or Andre 
Serban, on the other hand, stretch them- 
selves by striding wider fields. It is more 
difficult to repeat The Ik in Antony and 
Cleopatra, Electra in Sganarelle, than to 
recycle Night of the Assassins into Sa- 
verio. I, for one, am not sick of this Sa- 
verio and the Assassins mumbo-jumbo 
yet. It is, in fact, heady stuff. But I can 
foresee a time two or three productions 
down the road when I might find myself 
sighing wearily, ““Oh no, not the red 


‘cloth, the murder games, the echoes, not 


again.’’ Even in church, they change the 
flowers. * 





VOSCEERERBRR Wee id do ewe AS AAEDAAT I OL 


by Bruce Petri 


LOOK BACK IN ANGER by John 
Osborne. Directed by Paul Dervis. Set 
and lighting designed by Richard Com- 
fort. Costumes by Sabrina Santos. With 
Ted Reinstein, Nancy Rothman, Robert 
Deveau and Rosamond Hooper. At the 
Inman Square Alley Theater, Thursdays 
through Sundays through June 24. 


L... Back in Anger, the John Osborne 
play first presented at London's famed 
Royal Court Theater in 1956, still gener- 
ates a good deal of electricity and edgy 
excitement. The harangues of Jimmy Por- 
ter — directed against his wife, Allison, 
and her family and friends — are brilliant 
specimens of verbal vitriol; but Osborne 
is interested in more than an angry young 
man. As the play unfolds, it becomes 
clear that Jimmy Porter stands for a Brit- 
ish lower class that feels betrayed by the 
upper class, however wedded the inter- 
ests of the two may be. 

The Inman Square Alley Theater, a 
new company operating out of the Propo- 
sition’s old theater, is currently present- 
ing a truncated version of the play, in 
which the part of Colonel Redfern, 
Allison’s _there‘ll-always-be-an-England 
father, has been omitted. Many of his 


Look back in peevishness 


lines, or the gist of them, have been trans- 
posed to Allison’s friend, Helena, who 
rescues Allison from Jimmy’s clutches 
only to take her place, as if powerless to 
resist the magnetic attraction between the 
classes. 

The omission, combined with the cru- 
cial miscasting of Allison, who here 
seems coarser, tougher than the play’s 
and who does not convey either elegance 
or what Osborne called ‘‘well-bred 
malaise,’’ works to turn Jimmy’s 
harangues against himself. He is a victim 
no longer of society but of plain 
machismo. 


7. were the decisions of artistic 
director Paul Dervis, who displays in this 
production a knack for obfuscation. For 
example, the curtain rises on the domes- 
tic scene of Allison (Nancy Rothman) 
ironing while her husband, Jimmy (Ted 
Reinstein), and his good friend, Cliff 
(Robert Deveau), read the Sunday pa- 
per. Instead of positioning Allison so that 
she can easily interact with the two men, 
as she is indeed forced to, Dervis has 
placed her with her back to them. This 
gives the audience a poor view of Alli- 
son, cuts her off from Jimmy, and makes 


LO VECLASD SAL RRL 


might have been. 


us wonder why she bothers to leave her 
private world of work to answer Jimmy’s 
taunts. The visual information, not sup- 
ported by the text, tells us that she is egg- 
ing Jimmy on. 

There is a reason for Dervis’s block- 
ing, of course. The director needs Alli- 
son to be physically accessible to the two 
men later in the act, so that they can 
bump into her and cause her to burn her 
arm on the iron. But he has telegraphed 
his need too early, making for an 
awkward opening scene and sapping the 
later action of surprise. 

Indeed, throughout the production, 
Allison has her back to Jimmy or to the 
audience so much of the time that we 
come to think of her as self-protective 
rather than as vulnerable and ready to 
crack. Osborne’s razor-sharp writing cuts 
through the visual misinformation in the 
end, but the staging makes it difficult for 
the actors, particularly hampering the 
valiant effort of Reinstein as Jimmy, 
whose justified fulminations come to 
seem just so much domestic whimpering. 

There i#a solid performance that sur- 
vives, that of Rosamond Hooper as 
Helena. With primly cropped hair and a 
firm mouth that can suddenly quaver 
when she loses control under Jimmy’s 
angry badgering, Hooper accurately con- 
veys a refined, upper-class anger that 
matches Jimmy’s flamboyant rage. Her 
scenes with Jimmy are charged and true, 
at last giving him a worthy antagonist 
(Reinstein makes the most of the oppor- 
tunity) and indicating the thunder that 
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BARBRA STREISAND - RYAN O’NEAL 
A JON PETERS PRODUCTION 
A BARWOOD FILM 
“THE MAIN EVENT” Also Starring PAUL SAND - Executive Producers HOWARD ROSENMAN and RENEE MISSEL 
~ Director of Photography MARIO TOSI, a.s.c.- Written by GAIL PARENT & ANDREW SMITH 
Produced by JON PETERS and BARBRA STREISAND - Directed by HOWARD ZIEFF 


PPG [PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED <>] Song: “THE MAIN EVENT” Written by PAUL JABARA and BRUCE ROBERTS Distnbuted by Warner Bros 
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MUSIC 


Robin Lane’s tales of power 


Kitty Wells on Highway 61 Revisited 


by Kit Rachlis 


l t's a Monday night at Jonathan 
Swift’s. The crowd is so thin that the 
empty chairs outnumber the patrons by 
at least three to one, the waitresses are 
desperate for tips, and the bartenders 
don’t grimace when you order coffee. On 
stage, Robin Lane and the Chartbusters 
are asking everybody to move forward — 
‘There are plenty of seats” — before they 
start running through the 20 or so orig- 
inals they've been concentrating on since 
they got together a little more than six 
months ago. It’s the kind of night — 
particularly when you know there will be 
more of them — that grinds local bands 
down. Sure, it’s better to work than sit at 
home and wonder when the next gig is 
going to come, but that’s about all the 
compensation there is. With little or no 
audience, you can only play for your- 
selves. Which is exactly what Lane and 
the Chartbusters do, trading in-jokes 
(musical or otherwise), hoping that some 
of the spirit — this breaking with routine 
— will reach someone out there. 

In her boyish haircut, square- 
shouldered suit jackets, form-fitting satin 
pants, Lane is a neatly wrapped package 
of nervous energy, who, during the guitar 
breaks, hurtles across the stage — pound- 
ing her fist, performing jerky pirouettes, 
sliding back to the microphone — as if she 
were a tightly wound go-go dancer. Be- 
cause her voice is thick and muscular, 
given to the matter-of-fact rather than 
the petulant, this physical explosiveness 
hangs over her songs like a wordless 
threat. While the set at Swift's is far too 
loose to sustain any momentum, Lane and 
her band are not so full of antics that they 
can’t make good on that threat at least 
once. Surprisingly, it happens during ‘A 
Little Time With Me” (I think that’s the 
title), the breeziest, most C&W-laced 
song in Lane’s current repertoire. With 
Leroy Radcliffe’s guitar providing smart- 
ass rejoinders, Lane deliberately 
enunciates each word so it’s impossible to 
tell whether she’s being coy or caustic. 
She sounds for all the world like Kitty 
Wells traveling down Highway 61 Re- 
isi there are other songs 





~ just as hardnosed and just as sly, this one 


is all the proof you need that Robin Lane 
and the Chartbusters may well be the best 
straight-ahead rock ‘n’ roll band in town. 

Every place I’ve seen Robin Lane — 
playing to a packed house at the 
Inn Square or opening for Joe Jackson at 
the Paradise — she’s been capable of such 
transformations. She’s no stranger to 
sleight-of-hand, in part because het en- 
tire career has gone through something of 
a transformation. A year ago, she was a 
well-regarded Cambridge folk-ish rock 
singer, whose ear for catchy phrases and 
clean, direct melody lines had landed her 


Michael Mayhan 


a New York manager and a recording 
contract with Private Stock. If Lane's 
greatest strength was that she was a pro- 
lific and facile songwriter and a remark- 
ably fast learner whose performances 
improved each month, there was also 
something missing: an emotional center 
that would make her more than a quick 
study. Lane, after all, was in her early 30s, 
and though she had taken some time off, 
she had been struggling in the music 
business for over 10 years. Yet none of 
this came through. A false ease per- 
meates the demos she had made at the 
time. There was nothing wrong with 


Robin ‘Lane 


what she was doing, but there was no- 
thing on those tapes that wasn’t on a lot 
of others. You never got the feeling that 
any of those songs made a difference. 
Maybe if Private Stock hadn’t folded 
and Lane hadn’t found herself without a 
contract again, she would have con- 
tinued to slide by, but I don’t think so. 
For one thing, this would overlook the 
influence of punk. For another, it would 
ignore the later tapes she made in pre- 
paration for her album. There’s an I’ve- 
had-enough forcefulness to her sing- 
ing — as if it’s taking all her effort to fling 
out the words from the back of her throat 





— that hints at someone who, figurative- 
ly (and perhaps literally), is finding her 
own voice. The instrumentation behind 
her is falling back on easy answers, but 
you realize that she isn’t. Which is per- 
haps why she turned to punk. For Lane, 
as well as for many better-known 
performers, punk was both a challenge 
and a liberation, threatening to leave her 
far behind just as it was opening new 
possibilities. In her case, moving toward 
punk was a risky but necessary step — 
gambling whatever local audience and 
credibility she had built up — because, to 
a large degree, the key to her success 
these last few months has been the Chart- 
busters. Led by guitarists Leroy Radcliffe 
and Asa Brebner (out of the Modern 
Lovers), they are the most explosive and 
polished band on the local circuit. They 
follow Lane’s lead by keeping every- 
thing compact: rhythms are definite, 
almost herky-jerky; solos are brief, al- 
ways dense. Radcliffe (who handles most 
of the leads) and Brebner don’t like the 
round-house punch. They’re jabbers and 
uppercutters; when Brebner pulls the 
lead away from Radcliffe, it’s like watch- 
ing two brilliantly matched sparring 
partners trying to outpoint each other: 
grace and style masking brute power. 


I he same tension can be found in 
Lane’s songs. While ostensibly love 
songs, taken together they tell a story of 
repudiation, revenge, of striking out on 
one’s own. Relationships are either over 
(“I Remember You,” “When Things Go 
Wrong”) or are about to be (“In My 
World,” “Somebody Else’), and there’s 
not much middle ground (perhaps ‘’For 
You’’). Yet the obsessiveness that causes 
Lane to return to these romances sug- 
gests their hold on her. It’s as though 
fingering the jagged grain of these 
memories is the only way she can under- 
stand the value of her independence. 
These are love songs of violence and re- 
birth. Imbedded in all of them is the self- 
doubt that almost always comes of being 
alone, of making demands and setting 
standards for others that you’re not sure 
you can meet. There are still times when 
Lane seems like a half-formed rock 
personality, and all the strands that make 
up her style — the C&W touch to her 
language, the folk emphasis on crafts- 
manship, punk’s insistence — seem not 
entirely woven together. The irony of 
“I’m a Retard,” her one out-and-out 
punk tune, eludes her and seems a silly 
affectation; “Rather Be Blind’ creaks 
along with all the unnecessary baggage of 
a 60s anthem. Worse, she has a little-girl 
cutesy streak that is decidedly at odds 
with her songs. But there’s one thing to 
remember: the constant in Lane’s work 
for the last two years has been her ability 
to turn the familiar into the unexpected: 
the way her melodies reassure you and 
then break away in the choruses, or the 
way her love songs become tales of 
power. There’s something else: when 
Robin Lane is making demands on every- 
body else in her songs — her band, her 
audience, the objects of the songs them- 
selves — she’s also making them on herself. 
It’s the most important precept of punk, 
and these days she’s living up to it. « 








RECORDS 


AMERICAN STANDARD BAND 
(Island) 


NEW ENGLAND 

(Infinity) 

Susan 

FALLIN’ IN LOVE AGAIN 
(RCA) 


R.... now, Boston is in one of its rare 
phases of being a hip town for rock ‘n’ 
roll. While most of the credit is due to the 
Cars and a strong punk scene, the most 
immediate sign is three new bands who 
all claim the city as their home base. In 
fact, two of these groups — the Ameri- 
can Standard Band and New England — 
have never been regulars on the Boston 
club circuit (ASB provided the music for 
the “Lovelight” laser show), and the 
third, Susan, moved to New York after 
making no more than a minimal dent. 
Even if the Boston connection turns out 
to be pretty tenuous, these are bands that 
started outside the New York-Los Ange- 
les axis, which is what makes them worth 
looking at. And yet the only thing their 
albums prove is that it’s become just as 


easy to manufacture hollow commercial 
product outside the mainstream as any- 
where else. 

It’s not just that this music is charac- 
terless and safe; what's troublesome is 
that it’s obviously been designed that 
way, and by bands whose supposed re- 
gionalism implies no connection with the 
corporate hierarchy. I don’t necessarily 
expect glossiness and craft from young 
bands like these, but I do expect some 
idiosyncrasy and feeling, which is pre- 
cisely what’s missing here. Even where 
some talent does appear — in the primi- 
tive but solid chops of Susan’s guitarist 
Ricky Byrd, for instance, or in John Fan- 
non’s arrangements for New England — 
it’s been rigidly confined to fit a pre- 
packaged, impersonal style. In a review 
of a prefab Bee Gees biography in a re- 
cent Melody Maker, Mary Harron made 
fun of journalists who write like record- 
company flacks without even getting 
paid for it; the same sycophantic urge can 
be found in the music here. From their 
name on down, the American Standard 
Band are completely synthetic. It’s their 
first album, but the record sounds like the 


work of world-weary sessionmen deter- 
mined to crank out product that’s as 
bland and predictable as possible. The 
lyrical content is banal fluff, with each 
song built around arresting verbal hooks 
like “Got what it takes to love’’ or “You 
never get over heartbreak,”’ gussied up 
with smooth, second-hand Carpenters 
harmonies and kittenish guitars purring 
far in the distance, and all set to the 
same metronomic, lulling 4/4 beat. The 
songs are anonymous, virtually inter- 
changeable — there’s not an ounce of feel- 
ing or character in any, and they’re so 
militantly innocuous that they make most 
AOR radio sound tough-minded. But 
that’s exactly what this band wants to do 
— fill the space between other people’s 
songs without making anybody touch the 
dial, either to turn it up or turn it off. 
The New England album (what a 
name; bands are sounding more and more 
like salesmen staking out their terri- 
tories) is a slight improvement over the 
ASB: the pace is faster and more varied, 
Beatles harmonies are better to imitate 
than the Carpenters’, and main man John 
Fannon knows how to make a song move 
by playing off dirty lead guitars against 
clean singing. But, like Eddie Money on 
his first album, New England's only real 
passion comes from their desire to be rich 
and famous; all their songs are about 





being something the band’s not, i.e., rock 
stars: ‘‘Every night in a different 
city/Some are clean, some are dirty/Does 
it mean that much?” Fannon muses, on a 
song called ‘‘The Last Show.” There’s 
some energy at work, but the tone 
throughout is snide and calculating. One 
song is called ‘’P.U.N.K.’”’ (Puny Under- 
nourished Kid’’) and includes a bit where 
Fannon suggests that punks stop sniff- 
ing glue and “fill your brown paper 
bag/With something for your mother.” 
This is rock ‘n’ roll? It’s more like Young 
Republican Rock. 

At least that’s one thing Susan can’t be 
accused of. When I saw them open for 
Graham Pétker last month, I didn’t think 
they were very good, but in spite of the 
lead singer's tragic infatuation with Rick 
Derringer, their heavy-metal attack was 
crass and loud enough to be moderately 
entertaining. They weren’t obsequiously 
tasteful, like ASB or New England, and 
they at least looked like they were hav- 
ing a good time on stage. But the album 
doesn’t get even these minor virtues 
across: the sound has been toned down, 
with Charles Leland’s yapping vocals 
pushed way up front and the guitars 
cleaned up almost beyond recognition. 
The result is a record that’s still too crude 
for MOR, yet not raw enough to attract 

Continued on page 14 


Throughout history he has filled the 
hearts of men with terror, and the 
hearts of women with desire. - 
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DIRE STRAITS 
Communiqué 


- Dire Straits/Communique. The follow-up to 
their Platinum debut LP (with its hit single, 
“Sultans Of Swing”), this album is rife with 
cinematic imagery and dexterously deliv- 
ered guitar lines. Includes “Lady Writer” 
and “Once Upon A Time In The West.” 


$5.49 LP $5.99 IP ——— 


DIRE STRAITS 
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Duty Now For The Future Seto: 
SHENANDOAH 


fear raaiire 
The Blues 
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Get together with yourself and listen. With featured players such as 
Mick Ronson and backing provided by Asbury Park virtuosos, Roy 
Bittan, Max Weinberg, and Gary Tallent, both of you will be just crazy 
about lan Hunters new afloum. 


ae Chrysalis. 
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*4.99 LP 
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DON’T MISS 


THE IAN HUNTER BAND 
featuring MICK RONSON 
Live at the Paradise 
Monday June 25th!!! 


(Note: multiple personalities need 
only pay one admission) 


Devo/Duty Now For The Future. 
These avant-garde rockers con- 
tinue their electronic explora- 
tions with songs that are quick, 
humorous and punched out in ro- 
bot-like rhythms with gusts of me- 
chanical meldoy: “Smart Patrol/ 
Mr. DNA” and “Secret Agent 
Man.” 





HENRY PAUL BAND. 
“GREY GHOST” 








INCLUDES 
CROSSFIRE & 





SD 19232 


Henry Paul, ex-Outlaw guitarist/ 
vocalist, with his own group and a 
fabulous new album, “Grey 
Ghost!” Don’t miss, “Crossfire,” 
“Lonely Dreamer,” and _ terrific 
title track, “Grey Ghost!” 
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Arlo Guthrie/ Outlasting the 
Blues. A return to the magic way 
in which Guthrie puts together 
clever words and moving melo- 
dies, this LP contains “World 
Away From Me,” “Telephone,” 
‘Drowning Man,’ “Wedding 
Song” and “Which Side.” 
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Boston’s bad boys bowl you over 
$0 gét réady to rock ’n’ roll with all 
the best of the J. Geils Band. This 
red-hot collection scores again 


| and again with such olassices as 
> “Looking For A Love,” “Give It To 

— Me,” “| Do” and much much more 
ATLANTIC) — it's right down everybody's 
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ABBA does it again! Benny, Bjorn, Agnetha 
and Frida have released their 6th smash al- 
bum, “Voulez-Vous!” This spectacular LP is 
charged with strong disco rhythms and fa- 
mous ABBA harmonies! Includes hit single, 
“Does Your Mother Know,” fabulous tunes, 
“As Good As New,” and “Chiquitita,” and 
terrific title track, “Voulez-Vous.” The ABBA 
sound is unmistakable ... “Voulez-Vous,” 
is unforgettable! 


$5.49 LP *5.99 TP 
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Christopher Harting 


CELLARS BY STARLIGHT 


The clone never came 


by James Isaacs 


D uane Ingalls Glasscock, the teen-aged clone whose 
harum-scarum hijinks and occasional maledictions have 
made him (or should one say “‘it’’?) the enfant terrible 
and obscure object of desire of Boston radio, displayed 
the sort of Yankee good sense generally associated with 
the likes of Raymond Patriarca when it failed to appear at 
its own nightclub debut. Glasscock’s “’Go For It!’’ credo 
has fired countless formerly withdrawn souls among an 
ardent Saturday-afternoon WBCN listenership (in fact, 
Duane has almost been fired several times for various on- 
air indiscretions), but the two sold-out Paradise houses 
had to endure The Duane Glasscock Show minus its star. 

Seems that Glasscock, who (which?) may or may not 
be the first clone disc jockey in history (some contend 
that distinction belongs to Alison ‘“The Nightbird” Steele 
of WNEW-FM in New York; Ms. Steele, vacationing in 
Stepford, Connecticut, was unavailable for comment), 
mistakenly went to the Paradise Cafe in Cambridge. 
Upon arriving backstage at the crown jewel of local 
nightspots, Duane tripped on the roller skates of his alter 
ego(tist), fellow WBCN dj Charles Laquidara, who had 
them in preparation for a vocal-on-wheels duet with Eve- 
ning’s Robin Young. Glasscock’s tardiness, coupled with 
his subsequent mishap, thrust Laquidara and the rest of 
the Glasscock Show company into the spotlight. 

The Duane Glasscock Show, which featured, in addi- 
tion to Laquidara and Young, WBCN dj Matt Siegel, 
WCOZ program director Tommy Hadges and ‘COZ dj 
Anita Gevinson and WBCN “’S.W.A.T.” team members 
Tami Heide, Tom Couch and Eddie Gorodetsky (the lat- 
ter pair had a hand in scripting the production), was a 
hastily assembled farrago of jejune skits heavily laced 
with salacious sniggering. Much of the program, with its 
references to Boston's ‘alternative’ media community 
and double-entendre japery, was not unlike high-school 
Class Day theatrics by a rather slow class. Worse, 
though, was that the proceedings were radio-for-the- 
stage; the players were largely content to self-con- 
sciously deliver their lines and mug a bit. 

We suspected early on that Duane would be sorely 


Laquidara and Hadges: waiting for Duane- 


missed when Laquidara once again subjected us to a 


’ maundering monologue concerning his innocent inges- 


tion in 1969 of several bowls of LSD-spiked matzo-ball 
soup prior to taking to the airwaves (of course, he was 
soon completely unhinged and had to be relieved). 
Charles has milked this little anecdote of '60s profligacy 
in much the way that Tiny Tim used to render ‘’Tiptoe 
Through the Tulips’ at the drop of a boom mike. Other 
segments included blonde, angelic Tami Heide, looking 
like Little Bo Peep in her white frock, revealing a libidi- 
nous remedy for varicose veins; ‘Julia Child” and 
‘Arthur Fiedler’ {om Couch and Eddie Gorodetsky) 
engaging in a brief, creaking disco caper before the 
Maestro keels over; Duane’s “’ personal physician — slash 
— technician” Dr. Myron Klabin (the rotund, booming- 
voiced Gorodetsky, who is a promising comic actor) 
explaining the clone’s malfunction with a series of slides, 
one of which was a slide irf a Butte, Montana, play- 
ground. One might say that Noel Coward’s influence on 
all this was negligible. 

The Glasscock Show wasn’t a total bust, however, des- 
pite the loss of its star (not to mention the prepon- 
derance of “‘tits-and-ass’’ jokes). The Mishegaas game, a 
quickie quiz conducted daily on ‘BCN by Laquidara and 
Siegel, was highlighted by a flashing scoreboard, the 
hosts’ risque persiflage with contestants selected from 
the audience, a loser doing the Funky Chicken (the tra- 
ditional consequence for answering incorrectly) and, 
during the late show, a guest shot by exiled ex-Red Sox 
southpaw Bill Lee, who was accorded a returning hero’s 
welcome. 

Indeed, the show’s second half outshone the first. But 
then, the second half of Deep Throat was superior to the 
first, if only because the end was in sight. Siegel, clad in 
lavender and saffron evening attire, scored as the unctu- 
ously lecherous host of the Mating Game, easily the 
night’s most tawdry shtick. Laquidara and Young's duet 
of a parodic ‘‘Tonight’’ rolled along, although the intona- 
tions and the formally dressed corporeal forms of both 
wound up flat (earlier Young had delighted and possibly 








surprised the gathering when she snarled, “You 
asshole,’ to Duane over the phone). 

In the evening’s most amusing and by far “‘sickest’’ 
sketch, TV interviewer Tommy Hadges has a colloquy 
with Karen Ann Quinlan (a dummy slumped in a chair), 
asking her such innocuous questions as ‘‘What are your 
hobbies?’”” Responding in a downed-out slur, Quinlan 
(the voice of Tami Heide) offers, ‘Well ... for the... 
past... two years... I’ve... been collecting .. . dust.” 
The segment concluded with the stricken young 
woman’s repeating a phrase, like a skipping record, and 
Hadges, the cord to her microphone in hand, asks the 
audience the inevitable: “Should I do it? It’s a moral 
dilemma here.” 

But the evening's thespian laurels were carried off by 
Hey, Laquidara’s black Great Dane, who did a most con- 
vincing impersonation of Governor Ed King in The 
Mating Game. Hey was the best-behaved of the troupe, 
and his no-nonsense replies to Anita Gevinson’s pointed 
queries won him a date with the giddy bachelorette. The 
curtain was rung down by the singing duo of Cuoto and 
Mulligan leading the house in Glasscock’s anthem, 
“Everybody Is an Asshole.”’ 

As the first performance’s crowd filed out we over- 
heard one young man mutter, ‘“Whatta rip-off. He didn’t 
go for it.” In the front bar, however, a casual acquain- 
tance of ours, who is something of a punk existentialist, 
took Duane’s absence in philosophical stride. ‘‘So what if 
he didn’t show up,” he explained, ‘’The object of one’s 
desires invariably upon gratification nauseates.” 


a * * 

O,... AND ENDS: The Rat and WBCN will present a 
mammoth Battle of the Bands at the Kenmore Square 
boite, commencing June 25. Twenty-four groups will 
take part in the nine-night competition to select a win- 
ner, with the final set for July 4. Line-ups for the pre- 
liminary rounds are as follows: June 25 — Harlequin, 
Thrills, the Vinny Band and a group to be announced; 
June 26 — Classic Ruins, Jets, Phobia and Unnatural 
Axe; June 27 — Arion Duce, Lazers, Shane Champagne 
Band and the Neighborhoods; June 28 — Mission of Bur- 
ma, Rings, Marshalls and an as yet unnamed group; June 
29 — Lyres, Maps, LaPeste and Streets; June 30 — 
Dawgs, Melt Down and two unselected bands. Semi- 
finals, three bands each night, will take place on July 2 
and 3. There will be three different judges each evening, 
with print, radio and the music business represented. For 
details on prizes and the complete lineups, see next 
week’s Phoenix. 

New singles have been released by the disbanded 
Infliktors and the very much alive Shane Champagne 
Band .... Thundertrain have split and will be re- 
forming under a new moniker. Guitarist Steven Silva will 
form his own group .... Luna return to the Paradise 
June 21 .... The Boston Bootleg anthology LP is ex- 
pected imminently from Count Viglione’s Varulven 
label. 

WCAS has put together a concert as part of the fourth 
annual Boston Flea Market, live at Waterfront Park this 
Sunday afternoon (June 17) from 1 to 5 p.m. On the bill 
are Search, with Arnie Cheatham, the Didi Stewart Band, 
the Paula Lockheart Trio and Present Mirth, whose 
specialty is a cappella scat singing. 

The Ellis Hall Group will play a benefit for the YMCA 


ogg ate Club Max (54 Park Sq@are, Reston), June 24 from 8 
‘p.m. to 2 a.m. A fashion show is also on tap. Tickets are 


$8 in advance, $9 at the door. For further information, 
call 536-6950. 

Danny’s Lounge, 604 Lynnway, in Lynn, is booking 
jazz these nights, with the trumpet-and-tenor tandem of 
Harry ‘‘Sweets’’ Edison and Eddie ““Lockjaw’’ Davis due 
on June 24 at 8 p.m. Organist Phil Porter conducts ses- 
sions each Sunday at 8. For reservations, call 595-9455. 

The Herb Pomeroy Orchestra are back at the Scotch 
’n’ Sirloin June 18. Floor seats are $5, admission to the 
gallery $3. And Channel 1 are at the 1369 in Inman 
Square June 22-23. & 





Sax on sax on sax: 


by Bob Blumenthal 


I, must be the rapid approach of 1980 that has me 
searching new releases for grand patterns — or maybe it’s 
just the need to organize the abundance of jazz that has 
appeared in recent weeks. After all, the whims of record 
distributors can magnify a lot of coincidences into trends, 
and the prolific activity of labels large and small is bound 
to turn up a few happy connections, like a Hank 
Jones/Tommy Flanagan duo piano album that can serve 
as a companion piece to the Corea/Hancock live set. Yet 
matchings of this sort are irresistible (as most programers 
of jazz radio will probably admit), because similar per- 
formances often do illumine one another as well as create 
a sense of “the current scene.” 

There are revealing comparisons to be drawn among 
various contemporary musicians of all stripes but it is the 
freer, more abstract players who offer the most fascinat- 
ing possibilities. Consider this: Roscoe Mitchell (Nessa), 
the new release by the innovative saxophonist/com- 
poser, devotes an entire side to “The Maze,” performed 
by eight percussionists (all members of Chicago's AACM 
and most not known primarily as drummers). Leo 
Smith’s Divine Love (ECM) includes ‘“Tastalun,” a 
loosely controlled improvisation for three trumpets, that 
Smith has dubbed an “ahkreanvention.” Henry Thread- 


(Arista-Novus), takes Threadgill from Air's reeds-bass- 


Rethinking the combo _ 


drums scheme to an ensemble of four winds (flutes or 
saxes), four basses and one voice. Steppin’ With the 
World Saxophone Quartet (Black Saint) and three al- 


_ bums produced by the Rova Saxophone Quartet (Meta- 


language) feature, as the titles imply, bands made up en- 


tirely of saxophonists. (On a grander scale, Anthony © 


Braxton’s recent three-record set is a single lengthy com- 
position played simultaneously by four full orchestras.) 

Why all this sudden activity in isolating sections of 
single instruments and instruments from the same fam- 
ily? Quite simply, the urge to find alternatives to the pre- 
dominant horns-over-rhythm-section groupings re- 
mains strong. In this sense, these performances (and the 
more conventionally ‘mixed’ trio pieces heard else- 
where on the Mitchell and Smith albums) are directly 
linked to the early AACM albums of a decade ago. 

A more familiar outgrowth of works like Braxton’s For 


_ Alto and Mitchell’s first sessions are the unaccompanied 


horn recitals. It’s a small step from one solo sax to four, 
as Braxton long ago recognized in pieces for overdubbed 
sopraninos and five tubas (on The Complete Braxton 
1971). Braxton also included a saxophone quartet piece 
(where he is joined by three-fourths of the WSQ) on 
New York, Fall 1974, while Mitchell, who always 


**gili’s first album under his own name, X-79 Vohime 1° «touches on such settings in his work with the’ Art En- 


semble of Chicago, concluded last year’s Nonaah by con- 


verting the title piece (originally an alto solo) into a com- 
position for four altos. Yet the multi-voiced pieces are 
not simply solos writ large, for they offer greater poten- 
tial (if less overall control) for the composer, while the 
demands of ensemble performance protect against the 
more blatant forms of solo overindulgence. 


A common concern has shaped both solo and multi- 
voice works, a concern revealed in the title piece from the 
first Roscoe Mitchell album — Sound. Until the early 
‘60s, jazz musicians concentrated on producing tem- 
pered pitches and a limited number of “effects” (such as 


. blue notes) on their instruments. As jazz turned more ag- 


gressive and open, any sound that a player could pro- 
duce became a potentially expressive tool. Creating new 
sounds has thus become the passion of many of the free 
players; in the process, they have scared away nu- 
merous listeners and discouraged even some of the most 
sympathetic fans. One encouraging sign of the new 
multi-voice performances is that the sonic searchers are 
in sufficient control of their various effects to attempt 
blends — that what sometimes appears to be random 
noise can gain meaning from a group context. 

While the individual performances under discussion 
present varying problems, each is impressive for its com- 
positional control and the obvious empathy among per- 
formers. “Tastalun,”’ Leo Smith’s trumpet piece, limits it- 
self by relying on muted trumpets, although there is 
some quiet melodic dovetailing by Smith, Lester Bowie 
and Kenny Wheeler (one of whom supplies a saucy low 
burble). X-75 Volume 1 has bold, complex writing from 
Threadgill and great dark strokes from the bass section; 
Amina Claudine. Myers’s voice mediates between the 
swarming reeds and strings and adds a clarity to the often 


’  densé ‘surroundings. Roscoe’ Mitchell’s “The Maze” is 


Continued on page 16 
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Trying to decipher the indecipherable 


Joseph Cornell’s mysterious collages 


by Kenneth Baker 


di art of Joseph Cornell typically 
presents itself as an insoluble riddle. His 
bizarre collages and assemblages are like 
compositions in a medium of his own 
invention, though their technique is not 
original. You can have a close look at one 
side of Cornell’s work in the Institute of 
Contemporary Art’s current show, 
‘Joseph Cornell: Collages, 1931-72” 
(through July 1). 

As his early collages suggest, Cornell 
began working under the influence of 
Max Ernst’s art, especially his collage 
‘‘novel,’’ ‘‘La Femme 100 Tetes.”’ 
Cornell's complete lack of art training 
served him well. Working in a technique 
with almost no history, he didn’t have to 
contend with the authority of “masters,” 
except, perhaps, Ernst’s. From the 
reminiscences in the show’s catalogue, we 
know that Cornell experienced 
vacillations in confidence, as an artist 
must. But his work looks self-assured 
from the outset, as if he always knew 
what he wanted from the images and 
other material he assembled. As clear as 
this impression is, we cannot say just how 
the work conveys it. 

Cornell’s work is both disquieting and 
satisfying. The early collages, imitating 
‘Ernst in the use of old gravure prints, 
suggest that Cornell was following the 
lead of European Surrealists. His 
subsequent work makes it seem that 
Surrealism merely helped him recognize a 
strain in his own sensibility that he would 
cultivate on his own. He seems to have 
shared the Surrealists’ interest in hallu- 
cination and dream, but the aim of his 
work seems more lyrical, less decipher- 
able than the Surrealists’ motives. 
Though his collages have the aura of 
handmade objects, there is really no tradi- 
tional handwork in them. They look like 
the work of a mind, or of a mind’s eye. In 
part, it is their cerebral air that makes 
them disturbing when you study them 
closely. 

The action in Cornell’s collages is the 
juxtaposition and interpolation of images 
or image-fragments. Drastic changes of 
scale, and tokens of various kinds of 
experience, lend the collages an 
atmosphere of oppressive arbitratiness. 
There is frequently much tension in 
Cornell’s compositions, and, often, we 
feel it is the tension between what is and 
is not forbidden to enter consciousness. 
The paradox that makes both Surrealism 


The “Blue Stork” collage 


and Cornell’s work effective is in our 
knowing that conscious awareness is a 


: schegtit for keeping some unwapted, even 
forbid | : 


en, feelings out of min 


Bae: at Cornell's collages, it occurs 
to me that his work can be seen as doing 


. 





more than tempting weird fears and 


wishes, often erotic, into awareness. 
Perhaps it is not onl the repressed 
Vitality of the spectatof#hat"fey prod; I 
think the collages also suggest that there 
is a repressed meaning or system of 
meanings in pictorial representation 
itself. 


Listen to what happens in your head 
when you ponder Cornell’s work, and 
you realize that images tend to make you 
tell stories about what you're seeing. The 
collages frustrate this habit of telling 
stories about what you see in pictures, 
and so make you aware of it. To tell a 
consistent story about what you see in a 


* Cornell collage, you would have to forego 


rationality — his images propose a 
consistency too different. 

Cornell was unhesitating in his use of 
images made by other artists, though he 
never made trivial use of them. But more 
than being honorific, his use of other 
artists’ images seems like an aspect of | 

. personal obsession. Those were the 
images he needed for a particular work, 
they were familiar and available, so, in 
they would go. 


What is most surprising about 
Cornell’s work is that it does not evoke 
the aesthetic position of, say, Robert 
Rauschenberg, that anything goes with 
anything else if an artist says so. There is 
nothing dadaistic (or Duchampian) about 
Cornell’s work, nothing nihilistic. It takes 
liberties, but they are genteel, especially 
when compared with what we’ve seen in 
art since World War II. 

If the modern period has occasioned a 
“crisis” of the art object (by making it a 
commodity, for instance), Cornell’s work 
does not seem to have been swayed by it. 
But then, he was not educated in the 
ideology of modern art movements before 
he began working. Ranging widely in 
books and ideas, Cornell saw little of the 
world beyond New York (he lived in 
Flushing most of his life). Yet his work 
seems to keep alive the idea of a universal 
mind, the kind of mind Leonardo is 
supposed to have had. There are more 
than a few reminiscences of Leonardo in 
Cornell's work, though most of them are 
atmospheric. . 

The collages are, of course, only part of 
Cornell’s output. His renown rests more 
on the boxed assemblages by which he 
extended the collage technique into three 
dimensions. But the collages suggest that 
he focused the sensibility manifest in the 
boxes by first working in two 
dimeff$ons. * 

The ultimate mystery of Cornell’s 
work is why it is so convincing, since the 
work itself discredits the very rationality 
that we imagine will relieve the mystery. 








Records 


Continued from page 8 ; 
the heavy-metal crowd that is this band’s 
only possible audience. 

Since Susan are on a major commer- 
cial label (RCA) and handled by a mega- 
manager (Tommy Mottola), the record’s 
style may be the result of corporate 
groupthink — and yet the smoothed-over 
slickness of the production serves only to 
reveal how fundamentally derivative and 
empty the group’s music is. Which is 
what finally ties Susan together with ASB 
and New England. Susan aren’t as cyn- 
ically calculating as the other two — if 
only because they’re too dumb to pull it 
off properly — but there’s no passion and 
no originality in anything these bands do; 
it’s all been conceived, from the very 
start, with no other motive than to sell. 
And while that’s typical of most rock ‘n’ 
roll these days, it’s depressing to see it 
taken for granted. These bands were 
clearly thinking in terms of corporate 
product before they got out of the gar- 
age. I know that everyone always ends up 
that way — but when you start out that 
way, you don’t even leave yourself any 
room to go downhill. 

— Tom Carson 


James Taylor 
FLAG 
(Columbia) 


t lag is a sort of patchwork album that 
pieces’ together scraps of different kinds 
of material: two songs James Taylor 
wrote for the Broadway musical Work- 


ing, Brother Trucker” and “Millwork- 
er’; a glossy remake of “Rainy Day 
Man” from his first album; cover ver- 
sions of the Beatles’ ‘Day Tripper’ and 
the Drifters’ ‘Up on the Roof’; a couple 
of short, joky throwaways, the delight- 
fully doo-wop “Is That the Way You 
Look?” and the pidgin-French ‘’Chan- 
son Francaise’; and five full-length 
songs. 

Not surprisingly, the album elicits 
patchwork responses. It feels a little dry 
and desperate — the inner sleeve pictures 
Taylor sitting at a little desk with his gui- 
tar and grimacing (‘I'll get this album 
done if it kills me’’) — but it sounds agree- 
able. Side one is the crunch-rock, good- 
time side, while side two offers more typi- 
cally James Taylor-ish soothing-to-sui- 
cidal fare. Character songs predominate; 
besides the Working folks, there’s the 
singer-songwriter “‘new kid in town” of 
‘Company Man,” the junkie girlfriend of 
“Johnnie Comes Back,’”’ and the Death 
Row denizen of “Sleep Come Free Me.” 
The other songs are pleasant at best; 
“Day Tripper” is Taylor’s tepid disco try, 
and “B.S.U.R. (S.U.C.S.I.M.LM.)” a 
mindless singalong. But the album’s 
grab-bag quality begins to irritate. There 
seems to be no focus, no center. But that’s 
not true — actually, Flag is as consistent 
and gorgeously performed a bunch of 
songs as James Taylor has ever recorded. 
It’s just that plunked down in the middle 
is a masterpiece against which all else 
pales. 

In just a few terse verses and with the 
mournfulness of an Appalachian ballad, 
“‘Millworker” details the life of a middle- 
aged factory girl. Brief bio: “My grand- 
father was a sailor/He blew in off the wa- 


ter/My father was a farmer and I his only 


daughter/Took up with a no-good mill- 
working man from Massachusetts/Who 
dies from too much whiskey and leaves 
me these three faces to feed.” The stulti- 
fying routine: “Millwork ain’t easy/ 
Millwork ain’t hard/Millwork ain’t no- 
thing but an awful boring job.””. Coffee 
break and sweet memories: “I can hear 
my granddad’s stories of the storms out 
on Lake Erie/Where vessels and cargos 
and fortunes and sailors’ lives were lost.” 
The break over, the daydream bursts: 
“Yes, but it’s my life has been wast- 
ed/And I have been a fool/To let this 
manufacturer use my body for a tool.” 
And the epiphany: ‘Then it’s me and my 
machine/For the rest of the morning/For 
the rest of the afternoon/And the rest of 
my life.” 

This song, which Taylor sang angrily’ 
in concert last year, which Robin La- 
mont sings torchily on the Working cast 
album, and which Taylor sings more 
slowly and matter-of-factly on Flag, 
never fails to bring tears to my eyes. It is 
not merely the story of someone ground 
down by “the system.”” More than that, 
‘“Millworker” is a tragedy, reminiscent of 
Tillie Olsen’s devastating story, ‘Tell Me 
a Riddle,” about a life never lived — a 
tragedy more profound and more fright- 
ening because it’s more common than the 
tales of maddened monarchs and star- 
crossed lovers. And the song’s stunning- 
ly simple narration, in which deep-seated 
dreams stir up the rage and frustration 
usually dulled by routine, is a model of 
songwriting craft. 

That James Taylor is capable of writ- 


ing such a song comes as something of a - 


shock. At least since he made it big with 
Sweet Baby James, he has tended to sun- 
nier sentiments; and both he and spouse 


Carly Simon often exude an insufferable 
everything-is-all-right complacency that 
only wealth and fame can foster. That, 
and his. refusal to make his work as per- 
sonal and self-revealing as (for instance) 
Jackson Browne’s and Joni Mitchell’s, 
have made Taylor hard to care for with 
much passion. Do I mean he doesn’t suf- 
fer enough for his art? Partly I do, but I 
also mean he doesn’t often tell me any- 
thing worth knowing about his particu- 
lar experience. 

Where, then, does “Millworker’’ come 
from? What part of him is able to depict 
so movingly this woman whom men, ma- 
chines and motherhood have so thor- 
oughly enslaved? Well, if you see “Mill- 
worker” as the rawest statement of a 
theme, Flag could be viewed as one long 
howl of pain, a complaint (in various 
voices) about record-company exploita- 
tion, parasitic acquaintances, women who 
are too eager, women who aren’t eager 
enough, not making enough money, not 
knowing: enough French (heaven for- 
bid), and general depression, culmi- 
nating in the convicted murderer's cry, 
‘Sleep, come free me.” It could be Tay- 
lor’s way of saying that even when you 
get as much money, fame and love as you 
want, you're still left with that excrucia- 
ting sense of life as an interminable exer- 
cise in futility with the ultimate sedative 
being administered not a moment too 
soon. Of course, it could also just be Tay- 
lor’s arrogant annoyance at having to 
churn out tunes for a multi-national cor- 
poration that fires the defeated elo- 
quence of ‘‘Millworker.’” No matter — as 
records do, Flag may come and go, but 
that one song is something of which Tay- 
lor can forever be proud. 


— Don Shewey 














BOOKS 


The ‘wedge-shaped 


core of darkness’ 


Rosellen Brown’s rich new novel 


by Marta Hallowell 


I was wary of Tender Mercies, by 
Rosellen Brown (Knopf, 288 pp., $8.95). 
It is, after all, a book about a quadri- 
‘plegic, and it seems the subject of par- 
alysis (as in Coming Home and The 
Other Side of the Mountain) is be- 
coming fashionable, a fit subject for ser- 
mons and sentiment. Rosellen Brown is 
not, however, trying to awaken an ob- 
scure guilt for the plight of others, nor is 
she after our tears. She is after what Vir- 
ginia Woolf, whom she quotes on the 
frontispiece, called the “wedge-shaped 
core of darkness, something invisible to 
others” that is at the center of each of us. 
It’s there when we sink into quietude and 

_ vulnerability; when the bustle around us 
ceases; during illness, when we feel curi- 
ously detached and protective of our 
bodies. It’s there in the afterlight of 
death, and, often, of divorce. The book is 
a frightfully earnest one then, as might be 
expected. But it is beautifully so, bit- 
terly, potently and lovingly so. 

But I seem to have gotten ahead of my- 
self. The book is about that rarest of com- 
binations, a happily married couple — 
Dan and Laura Courser. They have been 
married for 12 years, have two children, a 
home in New Hampshire, and, they as- 

. sume, a “normal” future ahead of them. 
One vacation day, Dan overconfidently 
assumes control of an outboard motor he 

_can’t handle, and Laura, swimming near- 
by, is paralyzed. For life. And long be- 
fore we learn anything about Woolf's 
“core of darkness” in this novel, we dis- 


cover a great deal about the ways in - 


which people cope. 
In a way, then, the book is Dan’s book. 


© 


He must cope in the everyday sense of the 
word: the one who must literally sup- 
port his wife, move her around, change 
catheters, hire nurses (mone of whom 
stays), cook for the children and keep the 
income coming. At the same time, he 


must learn to withhold himself, to allow - 


Laura some emotional and decision-mak- 
ing autonomy. He’s used to being able to 
tussle with her; now, he must learn to 
listen to her. 

It is intriguing to watch Brown flesh 
him out. (In fact, throughout the book, 
she draws her men with more detail than 
her women.) He was a tough, really, be- 
fore meeting Laura. He passed his boy- 
hood in poor, rural New Hampshire nei- 
ther well-heeled nor precocious. And 
never having had much, he cannot toler- 
ate space between wanting and having: 
happiness for young Dan consists of 
“simple” gratifications. Female high 
school teachers are beguiled into giving 
him the grades; beehive-haired girls are 
had on drunken nights in the backs of 
stolen cars. He’s not an intentional liar, 
but he’s familiar with what the Catholic 
church is fond of calling “‘lies of omis- 
sion.” Brown tells us that though he and 
his rowdy friends walked the line for the 


state cops many a time, they had no _ 


*“blodd guilt.” They were “ puppies grow- 
ing into éheir feet.’’ It’s just that he never 
expected beauty or class, and he never got 


it. 

Until he met Laura. She is the daugh- 
ter of professors, a rich Wellesley girl, 
and, if nothing else, she knows what style 
is. She is the first woman he knows, ap- 
parently, who is aware of more than the 





way she happens to be sitting and hold- 
ing her legs. (Dan’s mother tells him that 
good girls keep them touching, nice girls 
don’t.) She is the first woman who gives 
herself to him, the first actually to take all 
her clothes off to make love to him. Be- 
cause she listens to him, he comes to ex- 
pect himself to say something, to feel 
something. 

She is compassionate, but also pos- 
sessed of a stringent wit. She comes by 
both, it seems, in reaction to her parents, 
who are well-mannered but — well, cold; 
they never thought Dan worthy of their 
daughter, yet they are all too willing to 
leave the nursing to him. They are too 
“sensitive” to cope with the shit and the 
bedsores. Through cataclysm, it becomes 
obvious that they are, and have always 
been, too preoccupied with themselves to 
love their daughter. 

These characters live in Tender 
Mercies, along with billows of anger, 


“guilt, forgiveness and grace. Rosellen 


Brown has astonishing insight and a re- 
markable ability to transmit it wrapped in 
more familiar, accessible emotion. 

If the book has a flaw, it may be that 
Brown works too hard to convince us that 
this insight is no sugar-coated bromide. 
She strives to make us feel the char- 
acters’ bitterness. When Laura is moved 















































to a different arm of the hospital, for ex- 
ample, it is thought of.as an “immov- 
able’ arm. Laura’s catheter seems to Dan 
like her ‘‘very own plastic prick to have 
and hold.’’ While such associations may 
be feasible, there is, early on, an effusion 
of them, and some work less well than 
others. 

Brown is unerring, however, in her 
description of suburban sympathy and 
friendship, typified by the neighbors who 
mean well but are too horrified and con- 
cerned with absolving themselves of guilt 
to be awake to Laura’s needs. Brown 
knows that much of everyday conver- 
sation is filler — like ‘“down in a com- 
forter that shifts, settles, warms,’’ and 
Laura’s condition now makes much of 
that conversation seem at the same time 
difficult and superfluous. People with 
whom Dan has logged “a thousand 
thousand miles’’ now ask only com- 
pulsory ‘timid and kind’’ questions. It’s 
hard for him to tell if they have to do with 
him, or only with the niche in-their lives 
he has always filled, ‘Dan Courser’s 
place.” Brown renders small-town life 
with a sureness reminiscent of Updike, 
and with dignity and depth that 
reverberate. , 

Much of the book is written in| 
straight-ahead, simple prose fine for 
describing Dan and his blunt strengths. 
But much of it is in an italicized, stream- 
of-consciousness style. This is Laura’s 
portion. Dan’s are full of compulsion and 
action, hers are introspective, at turns sad 
and transcendent, ‘self-indulgent and _ 
wise. Laura’s portions deal with the sear 
of things that are impalpable but never- 
theless very real. In them are courage and 
dignity, helplessness and sarcasm all 
mixed together. In this mix, she dis- 
covers new strengths, almost like an 
intangible set of muscles, and some days 
she is stronger and can flex them more 
than others. 

Any synopsis of this book can only 
scratch at the richness of it. For it is beau- 
tifully realized — not talky, but express- 
ive and authoritative. In Tender Mercies, 
Brown examines the sovereignty of two 
individuals, and the fine-tuning of com- 
mitment between them. She tries to see 
how much love is adequate, how much 
bounty, and how much impossible. a 
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Jazz 


Continued from page 12 

the most startling conception, as the 
eight percussionists roam about, 
stating and extending rhythmic 
phrases on a vast assortment of 
drums, bells and other struck ob- 
jects. With the various patterns 
and variations taking on clearly 
developed shapes, percussion 
functions thematically, but, like 
the remaining pieces on Roscoe 
Mitchell, ‘‘The Maze’ retreats 
from the visceral sock of 
Mitchell’s earlier work by isolat- 
ing ideas through an increased 
use of silence. The feeling is sur- 
prisingly cautious and academic; 
in comparison, Don Moye’s per- 
cussion piece “Folkus’’ (on the 
Art Ensemble’s recent Nice Guys) 
sounds almost commercial in its 
vigor. 

The World Saxophone Quar- 
tet’s Steppin’ is the best of the re- 
cent multi-voice pack. By using a 
range of saxes (from soprano to 
baritone) plus bass clarinet and 
flutes, the WSQ are able to create 
a multi-hued, though still uni- 
fied, musical spectrum. As the 
WSQ’s colors blend in har- 
monious washes, one is remind- 


ed of the delicate balances 
achieved within string quartets. 
The saxophone, after all, has 
come to represent the soul of 
Afro-American jazz, just as the 
violin and its close relations have 
been at the heart of European art 
music. 


B., Steppin’ is more than just 
an exercise in reed music that 
holds together; it is also one of 
the most striking performances of 
recent months from any manner 
of ensemble. Hamiet Bluiett, Ju- 
lius Hemphill, Oliver Lake and 
David Murray, the members of 
WSQ, understand the demands of 
the situation perfectly. Each ac- 
cepts the responsibility for pay- 
ing attention to the others, for 
never cutting too loose; they rare- 
ly solo as such, choosing instead 
to swap ideas or coalesce in thick 
masses. Often one of the four will 
assume responsibility for pre- 
serving the direction of a per- 
formance by carrying a support- 
ing “ground” line. When this 
band goes steppin’, it doesn’t sim- 
ply settle for steppin’ out. 

The quality of the six com- 
positions is equally indispensi- 
ble. Most of the melodic lines are 
memorable in themselves, though 


there is a sense that they have 
been enhanced by the instru- 
mental situation. This is clearly 
the case for David Murray’s 
“P.O. in Cairo,” an explosive 
tenor marathon when Murray 
performs it with bass and drum 
accompaniment on 3D Family 
(Hat Hut, another new label, from 
Switzerland). In the context of 
WSQ it’s a funky, atmospheric 
slink. After the saxes explode in 
twos and threes, and after the 
brief unison tableau, the down- 
home riff that underlies the theme 
is restated to exquisite effect. 
Hamiet Bluiett handles the riff- 
ing with férse invention, sound- 
ing just as commanding here as 
on Oliver Lake’s ‘“Ra-Ta-Ta,” 
where his baritone sax assumes 
the lead. 

If any member of the WSQ 
stands out, it is Julius Hemphill, 
who wrote the remaining four 
pieces and collaborated on the 
mix. Hemphill has written bril- 
liantly before (on his Arista-Free- 
dom albums), but rarely have so 
many facets of his talent been dis- 
played to such an extent. ‘’Step- 
pin’”’ is his meditation on the 
blues, with a long exotic line for 
soprano sax and flute snaking 
over a dogged alto sax and bass 
clarinet riff. ‘‘Dream Scheme,” 


with its surreal shapes and solid 
flute leads recalls Bartok’s quar- 
tets in spots. “Hearts” is brief and 
pensive, with thick saxophone 
ensembles conveying an inquisi- 
tive romanticism as the lead shifts 
from Hemphill’s alto to Mur- 
ray’s tenor. The concluding “R & 
B,” despite its title, is the most 
boppish piece on the album. 
There is a distinct suggestion of 
Lee Konitz and Warne Marsh, of 
all people, as the saxes traverse 
the angular unison maze of the 
theme, then a short stretch of 
fours, a collective jam stuffed 
with all kinds of quotes, and a re- 
prise of the theme and group dis- 
cussion before the cut-time finale. 

I haven't had as much time to 
digest the recently arrived Rova 
Saxophone Quartet albums, but 
first hearings have been en- 
couraging. (Cinema Rovate, The 
Removal of Secrecy and, with 
guitarist Henry Kaiser added, 
Daredevils are all available from 
Metalanguage, 2639 Russell St., 
Berkeley, CA. 94705). The music 
of Jon Raskin, Larry Ochs, 
Andrew Voigt and Bruce Ackley 
is not as immediately ingratiating 
as WSQ’s; it is less warm and 
bluesy, and, at times, seems to 
gain inspiration from the more 
puzzle-like constructs of Brax- 
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ton. Some of Rova’s compo- 
sitions sound like exercises for 
their own sake (the second side of 
The Removal of Secrecy); but the 
group is also capable of more 
overt emotion sometimes (the 
short pieces on Daredevils) and 
sprinkles brash jokes through all 
of the pieces. 

Part of Rova’s importance, at 
the moment, is the group’s mere 
existence. Raskin, Ochs, Voigt 
and Ackley represent a genera- 
tion that accepts Mitchell, Brax- 
ton and their cohorts as a start- 
ing point. For the members of 
Rova, a saxophone quartet is as 
logical as two horns and a rhythm 
section. There may be no grand 
pattern in all of this as yet, but 
Rova imply that one is taking 


shape. 


Naipaul 


Continued from page 1 

iness in a town at the bend of a 
river in the interior of an un- 
named African country. The 
town is in ruins after the disturb- 
ances that followed the with- 
drawal of a colonial power. Salim 
knows the town is bound to pros- 
per; it is in one of those natural 
locations where there will always 
be a town, where in the last cen- 
tury Arabs coming from the East 
encountered Europeans coming 
from the opposite direction. And 
it does prosper. The country’s 
wealth is in copper, and the 
United States needs copper for a 
war it is fighting somewhere in 
Asia. A shantytown springs up, 
and 4 few miles outside of the 
town proper, the Domain, sym- 
bol of the new Africa, with a 
polytechnic institute and homes 
for European advisers and the 
new black elite. 

A Bend in the River has a 19th- 
century richness. Fifty pages into 
it, you have absorbed more than 
when you have completed most 
novels. Salim’s is a frontier town, 
but one where the frontiers are 
constantly shifting. At times, he 
feels like ‘a ghost from the fu- 
ture,” at others, as when he is 
burying gold and ivory in his 
yard, he wonders what century he 
is living in. He knows that the 
corrupt army officers he has to 


‘T°"Geal with to survive as a bus- 


inessman would happily trade in 
slaves if there were still a market 
for them. An American reader 
will be everywhere reminded of 
what this country must have been 
like early in the last century. 
There is both the exuberance of a 
Mark Twain river town — long 
journeys, for those who cannot 
afford airfare, are made by river- 
boat, with the poorest pas- 
sengers towed behind on a barge 
— and the overassertiveness of a 
new nation unsure of itself that 
Dickens described in Martin 
Chuzzlewit and American Notes. 


S win is one of Naipaul's out- 
siders. He is not an African — but 
what is an African? In the town, 
“African” is a term of abuse; in 
the Domain; one of respect. 
Salim’s apartness is of use to him; 
it gives him a sense of security. 
When an army rebellion breaks 
out and shots are heard at night, 
he can reassure himself with the 
thought that it is the Africans, 
fighting one another. When the 
dictator, the Big Man, sends in 
white mercenaries who take over 
the local hotel and look like mem- 
bers of a sports team, Salim is re- 
lieved. Now there will be order. 
He is, after all, a shopkeeper. 
Salim’s relationships with the 
other characters are complicated 
by race and class. Metty, a family 
retainer, is both a servant and a 
friend with shared memories of 
life on the coast. But he is more at 
home than Salim, with a second 
life in town that Salim knows al- 
most nothing about. Salim strikes 
up a friendship with a Hindu 
couple, Mahesh and Shoba, the 
Scott and Zelda of this little 
Continued o on page 18 
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Naipaul 


Continued from page 16 
world, for whom personal beauty 
is an obsession ‘like money for 
rich people’ — an obsession Salim 
cannot share. His most uneasy re- 
lationship is with Ferdinand, the 
son of a woman he does business 
with, a haughty young man con- 
stantly trying out new roles. He 
wants to educate and improve 
himself but is too impatient to get 
ahead. He ends up as one of the 
Big Man’s functionaries. 
Naipaul’s humor, although 
muted — Salim is always saying, 
“It wasn’t funny,’’ or ‘‘We 
couldn’t joke about it’ — is not 
absent as it was in Guerrillas. In 


fact, Mahesh is more of a go- 
ahead businessman than Salim. 
“He pulled off a coup. He con- 
tinued to consult catalogues, fill 
in coupons, write off for further 
information; and at last he found 
the package he had been looking 
for, the thing he could import 
whole and use as a short-cut to 
business and money. He got the 
Bigburger franchise for our 
town.” 

I happened to be sitting in a 
McDonald’s when I read that 
passage, and | almost dropped my 
fries. Salim thinks the Bigburger 
pictures look like “smooth white 
lips of bread over mangled black 
tongues of meat’’ (an image 
whose wider implications did not 
strike me until a while after I read 
it), but he has to admit that “‘it 


was great fun to be in Bigburger, 
to leave the sewer smells of the 
street, and the dust and the rub- 
bish, and to step into this mod- 
ern interior.” Bigburger becomes 
the center of things in the town; 
Europeans flock to it, and Afri- 
can officials and army officers 
love the modern decor. 


S sin is a solitary man whose 
satisfactions are brothel satisfac- 
tions until he meets Yvette, the 
young wife of Raymond, a his- 
torian, ‘‘the Big Man’s white 
man” who is in uneasy transition 
from advisor to flunky. Ray- 
mond is something of a straw 
man, like the white South Afri- 
can journalist in Guerrillas; his 
projected history of the country is 


poorly researched, and Salim, at 
first in awe of him, is appalled at 
Raymond's ignorance of things 
that are common knowledge to 
any uneducated African. Salim’s 
affair with Yvette may be an 
artistic mistake. It blinds him 
completely to what is going on 
around him, and by this time the 
reader has become so interested in 
what is going on in the town that 
he can’t wait until she is out of 
the way. When Salim does break 
with Yvette, he beats her, reviles 
her and spits on her in a manner 
completely out of character. The 
horrifying murder of Jane in 
Guerrillas grew naturally out of 
the situation; here Naipaul seems 
to be working out some personal 
obsession. 

The boom ends and inflation 
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sets in. Petty officials proliferate 
everywhere and become more and 
moére rapacious. Salim’s business 
is nationalized. The man who ad- 
ministers it, at first apologetic, 
soon becomes a tyrant. Salim 
sums up the history of the town: 
“Forest at a bend in the river, a 
meeting place, an Arab settle- 
ment, a European outpost, a 
European suburb, a ruin like the 
ruin of a dead civilization, the 
glittering Domain of new Africa, 
and now this.’’ Metty, angry at 
his demotion from privileged 
servant to mere employee, betrays 
Salim, informing the police about 
the buried ivory. Salim spends a 
night in a jail with ‘Discipline 
Avant Tout,” like “Arbeit Macht 
Frei’ on a concentration-camp 
gate, painted above the door. He 
is unharmed, but he hears other 
men being tortured. His outsider 
status protects him. Ferdinand, 
now a thoroughly frightened 
man, springs Salim and tells him 
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426-5100 


to flee by any means possible. His 
immunity is an illusion; one 
shove, one blow the next time he 
is taken into custody, and he will 
be seen to be as torturable as any- 
one. Salim books a first-class 
cabin on the riverboat, and the 
book ends with the Conradian 
image of the barge with the poor- 
est passengers cut adrift, disap- 
pearing into darkness where 
gunfire is heard. 

Naipaul’s masterpiece so far is 
surely A House for Mr. Biswas 
(1961). The babu writer, the half- 
educated Indian with literary pre- 
tensions, had been a stock comic 
figure in England for almost a 
century when Naipaul turned the 
tables by taking such a babu and 
making him Everyman. The story 
of Mohun Biswas (who is ‘Mr. 
Biswas’’ even in his mother’s 
womb), his dream of owning his 
own house and his struggle 
against poverty and his over- 
whelming in-laws, the Tulsis, is 
one of the great comic novels of 
the century. Trinidad is only ten 
miles off the coast of Venezuela; 
Zin... y " A House for Mr. Biswas par- 

l~Sa: takes of the tropical “magic real- 

> ism’’ associated with the best 
novels of the Latin American 
boom. I can’t recommend it too 
highly. Naipaul has said that his 
_first three books, remarkable in 
“their own right, were a necessary 
apprenticeship for A House for 
Mr. Biswas. Guerrillas and A 
Bend in the River can in no way 
be described as apprentice works, 
but I believe they are transi- 
tional, and that Naipaul is work- 
ing his way toward a major book 
that will be the Mr. Biswas of his 
later, darker period. * 
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Introducing the 


history-making EMG-IIP" 
The pick-up with the pre-amp. 


The art and science of making electric|jsomething that has never been felt oem 


Uptown 
Mass. Ave. 
{at Berklee College) 

guitar pickups is about 30 years old, dat-} So, take an hietoric step — test the EM 
ing back to the original Charlie Christian 
model. 
These single coil designs, although in- 
novative, were highly susceptible to hum, 
buzz and other stray signals. 


se 4 
Re pickup today. 
M4 Sold exclusively at 
SYNTHA-SOUND in Danvers. 
MODELS AVAILABLE: 
EMG-H ~ Humbucking, Direct 
Replacement 











Improvement came with the addition of a 
hum rejection coil (hum-bucking design). 


om 
os f 5 . 
Y = Direct Replacement 
Y EMG-S — Stratocaster- 


However, the added windings caused a} Complete 3 Pickup System 


ignificant | in hi _ | EMG-P -- Precision 
areas. a ee oe — Guitar 


These compromises have remained the 
state of pickup design. Until now. 

Until the Overiand EMG. 

Employing an advanced-design Instru- 
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WHOLESALE 


PIANOS! 


°99 and up 
PAY LESS FOR QUALITY 


PIANO RENTALS NOW AVAILABLE 


Grands — Uprights — Spinets! 
Vintage Cabinet Grands — New Spinets 
and Consoles 


(All new pianos have a 10 year warranty) 


LARGEST SELECTION OF RE- 
CONDITIONED PIANOS 


Steinways - Mason Hamlin - Chickering - 
Knabe - Ivers and Pond - Baldwin 
TUNING AT HOME 
PIANO BENCHES ON SALE 
NEW & USED 


DON’T BUY A PIANO 


until you see our Selections & Prices 
Open 7 days a week 10 AM to 10 PM 


J.D. FURST & SON 


21 Brookline Ave., 267-4079 
Kenmore Sq., Boston 


NOW OPEN in PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 
80 Albany St. 
Rear entrance, next to Racquet Club 
Thurs. & Fri. 4-9 p.m., Sat. & Sun. 10-6 p.m. 
Call 603-431-5897 
WATCH FOR OUR NEW LOCATION IN CORAL GABLES, FLA.. . } 


mentation Pre-amp (IIP), EMG pickups 
provide virtually noise-free operation, ex- 
tremely high output levels, and full band- 
width frequency response — things you 
just can't get from magnets and wire alone. 

The sustain of these new pickups is truly; 
unbelievable. You also get an incredibly 
broad “librazy” of voicings. And the ex-| 
treme sensitivity to string vibration is 

















SIMPLY PREMIUM 
PERFORMANCE! 


JBL 


GET IT ALL. 


WHEN YOU WANT TO PUT YOUR BEST 
SOUND FORWARD 
SPEAKERS, CABINETS, AUDIO 
COMPONENTS FOR EFFECTIVE SOUND 
SYSTEMS 


“musicians are our only business” 


v— WURLITZER 


fine musical instruments 








the 

exchange, inc. 
is paying top dollar for used Fender, Gibson, 
Martin, etc., guitars. Also used saxes, amps, 
and keyboards. Before you buy, check our 
orices on new & used instrument. 
36 BOYLSTON STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS. 02138 876-8997 














an THE pegs 





A full line of 
used stereo 
components & 
TVs too. 


at UNBELIEVABLE PRICES! 
—Pretested and 
guaranteed— 
We buy, sell, trade, and 
repair. 
Come by and browse. 
THE ALTERNATIVE 
to high prices! 
NEW HOURS: 


Tues. Wed., Fri. 10-5:30 
Thurs. 10-8 Sat. 10-5 


225 Newbury St., Boston 
off Copley Square 
Telephone 247-7707 











of BOSTON 
360 NEWBURY ST. (617) 261-8133 


in FRAMINGHAM 
280 WORCESTER RD. (617) 879-3590 


JUST ARRIVED!!! THE GIZMO IS AT WURLITZERS! 
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CHARLES 1-23 || NATICK || SRGLECINEMA WOBURN 


1950 CAMBRIDGE ST. 237-5840 ROUTE 9 CLEVELAND CIRCLE 933-5330 


SACK 
CINEMA CITY 
DANVERS 
593-2100 


near GOV. CTR. 227-13308 | OPP. SHOPPERS’ WLD. 566-4040 RT. 128 NEAR 93 EXIT 24 OFF RT. 128 
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Music makes almost anything you do more fun. 
And you'll enjoy music more on a quality component 
stereo system. 


Quality stereo doesn’t have to be expensive. 
Tech Hifi’s featured $369 system proves it. Thanks to 
the buying power of the 68 Tech Hifi stores, it’s a 
remarkable value. Because it has all the performance 
necessary for years and anes of listening pleasure. 
Here’s why: 


Our $369 system has a best-selling Harman 
Kardon 330C receiver. It’s.earned consistent 
top-ratings from independent consumer magazines. The 


330C’s Ultrawideband amplifier is among the cleanest. 


you'll hear at any price. It has ample power and control 
facilities. And the 330C’s fine FM 
performance makes en 
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. harman, kardon 
Philips Alolc 
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a major contribution to its impressive reviews. 
In this system, the Harman Kardon 330C drives 
a pair of Philips 420 loudspeakers. Because of their 


computer-vented design, these Philips loudspeakers 
deliver deeper, SUEELEEE te Mise seneass 
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and more 
volume 


than 
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harman / kardon 








Listen to what your mot 


AMHERST 15 East Pleasant Street 
BOSTON 240A Newbury Street 
BROCKTON 375 No. Montello St. 
BROOKLINE 870 Commonwealth Ave. 





DEDHAM 850 Providence Hgwy. (Rt. 1 North) 


CAMBRIDGE 38 Boylston St., Harvard Sq. FRAMINGHAM 50 Worcetser Hgwy. (Rt. 9 East) S/ 
CAMBRIDGE ‘82 Massachusetts Ave., at M.1.T. HANOVER At Hanover Mall Extension SI 
DANVERS 198 Endicott Street HYANNIS Rt. 132 (across from Cape C all) Ss 


QUINCY 464 Washington St., corner of & Artery Ww 
Our “Bargain Centers”: CAMBRIDGE, 95 First... Lechmere | 
TECH HIFI STORES are also in Vermont, Connecticut, Ne\ 
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_ 


conventionally-designed systems. Which means more 
ives satisfying sound. 


sir _ The turntable in this system is special, too. It’s a° 


‘S San 70 eae bebe quiet belt drive and convenient 
SHI RRR automatic shutoff. Even 
more important, the 
TP636’s tonearm 
(equipped with an 
_ ADC 95Qe car- 
" tridge) is so precise, 
your records can 
sound new for 
hundreds of plays. 











tech hifi 


Quality components at the right price. 


At Tech Hifi, we invite you to play this system | 
and compare it with any of the dozens of other famous- 
name combinations on display in our soundroom. You 


can take all the time you want. And nobody will pressure 
you to buy if all you want to do is listen. That way, 


' your own ears will tell you what sounds best. 


If you do decide to buy something, Tech Hifi 
wants you to be completely satisfied. So we back our 
components with guarantees you can’t get at most stores. 
Guarantees like a 7-Day Full Refund, a 60-Day Defec- 
tive Exchange, a 90-Day Full-Credit, and more. These 
guarantees dont cost extra. And you'll get them in 


' writing, right on the sales slip. 


-How can you enjoy music more? Come play ina 
Tech Hifi soundroom this week and find out. 





mey can buy at Tech Hifi. 


st) SAUGUS Rt.1 Northbound, Augustine Plaza THE SERVICE CENTER: 870 Comm. Avenue 
SPRINGFIELD 1376 Boston Road & Parker St. PROVIDENCE, R.!. 165 Angell Street 
1) STONEHAM 352 Main Street WARWICK, R.1. 1989 Post Road 


ery WORCESTER 301 Park Avenue 
_echmere Sq. - WALTHAM, 667 Main St. - (Some guarantees not in effect). 
>cticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan.and Ohio... git bi ht 
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HANOVER, N.H. 35 S. Main Street 
MANCHESTER, N.H. K-Mart Shopping Plaza 
NASHUA, N.H. Nashua Mall Extension master charge 
SALEM, N.H. 390 So. Broadway (Rt.28 South) ies! 
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THE BOSTOW FHC 


HOT DOTS 


by James isaacs 





SUNDAY 


6:30 a.m. (5) Captain Bob. Although it's Father's 
Day, why not set today aside to watch TV with your 
pet? There's plenty of doggone good animai fare 
from dawn to dusk and beyond. Captain Bob, 
incidentally, is not an otter or a kangaroo, but this 
morning's program features an octopus being 
sketched. Not recommended for the hung over. 
9:00 a.m. (5) Animats, Animais, Animals. A cow- 
milking demonstration. Udderly moo-ving. 
9:30 a.m. (38) Top Cat. Cartoons 
10 a.m. (56) Woody Woodpecker. Ha-ha-ha- 
HAHA! 
Noon (56) Life With Father (movie). From back in 
the olden days, when “nuclear family” hac more 
pleasant connotations. irene Dunne, William 
Powell and 15-year-old Liz Taylor star in this 1947 
heartwarmer. 
2:15 (38) Basebali. The Sawx meet Chicago's Pale 
Hose in the Windy City. 
4:00 (7) Boxing. WBC featherweight (126-ib.) 
championship bout, with champion Danny “Little 
Red” Lopez (looks scrawny but hits like 4 ‘etter 
bomb) detending his crown against Mike “Cy- 
clone” Ayala. 
5:30 (4) Greatest Sports L 
morta! Ted “The Splendid 
paid tribute. 
7:00 (5) Man Who Loved Bears. More fun for you 
and your four-legged friend, and not the least bit 
risly. 
9:30 (2) At Home. John Updike, who comes off a 
tad smug here, is interviewed chez lui by China 
Aitman 
8:00 (4) What’s Up, Doc? (movie). Peter Bogdano- 
vich’s stab at re-creating a '30s screwball comedy 
is not a total dud. While Barbra Streisand has all 
the charm of a water moccasin and Ryan O'Neal is 
approximately as amusing as Senator Roman 
Hruska (who, in fact, wasn't a bad stooge [rn his 
prime), Kenneth Mars absolutely pilfers this 1972 
picture, doing a devastating spoof of poison-pen 
critic John Simon. 
6:00 (38) West Point Story (movie). Producer 
James Cagney teaches the cadets a thing or two 
about hoofing in this 1950 flag-waver of a musicai 
With Doris Day. 
8:00 (56) Captain Blood. The granddaddy of ali 
swashbucklers, with Errol Fiynn (who else) in the ti- 
tle role. Olivia de Havilland (who had a hopeless 
crush on Flynn) co-stars in this genre classic from 


9:00 (5) Harry andsTonto (movie). Art Carney as a 
codger who is evicted with his cat, Tonto. The pair 
hit the Road and Discover America and Them- 
selves. This 1974 hairball was directed by Pau! 
Mazursky (An Unmarried Woman). Ellen Burstyn 
and Geraldine Fitzgerald co-star. 

10:00 (4) NBC News Special. John Chancellor, re- 
porting from Vienna, tries to make the best of the 
Russkies inexorably fucking the milksop Ameri- 
cans in SALT Ii. If only FDR hadn't sold us out at 


Yalta .... 
10:00 (38) Ask the Manager. WSBK Veep/GM Joe 





. Red Sox im- 
plinter” Williams Is 


Dimino answers more arcane questions about the 
Three Stooges. 


MONDAY 


8:00 a.m. (7) Captain Kangaroo. Soupy Sales 
comes to cali 

9:30 a.m. (27) Cooking With Bernard. Back by’ 
popular demand, a creme-carame! dessert. 
10:30 a.m. (4) All-Star Game shov; host- 
ed by Bob (The Newlywed Game) Eubanks. Pane! 
ists include Jim “Mr. Magoo” Backus, Edie Adam 
and Michele Triola Marvin, who is working, after a 
fashion, for the first time in 15 years. 

2:00 (25) Ozzie and Harriet. And speaking of the 
chronically unemployed, Ozzie makes shirking a 
pleasure every weekday afternoon. joday, Oz 
orders a banana split, and Wally joins him. 

2:30 (25) Father Knows Best. No, Ozzie knew best. 
Plenty of ice cream and no job. 

3:00 (25) oo The REAL Man <«° Steel 
4:00 (7) Dating Game. She picked the ugly auy 
again, and host Jim Lang laughs his ass off 

4:00 (56) Little Rascals. Child acting apotheo- 
sized. And one of today's shorts features Edgar 
“Slow Burn” Kennedy as a bumbling cop. 

4:30 (25) Leave It to Beaver. Why not? You sure 
can't leave it to Carter. 

7:30 (38) Dick Van Dyke. Sti!i worthy of bouquets. 
8:00 (7) White Shadow. Best series of the season 
past, even if Ken Howard's Coach Reeves is a very 
subtle advertisement for the colonialist mentality. 
Our favorite high-school basketball team, but 
those unies have pad to &: 
. 8:00 (5) Baseball. Either Cubs vs. Dodgers or Reds 
vs. Expos. 

8:00 (27) Of Human Bondage (movie). This 1934 
Hollywood version of Maugham’s story made Bette 
Davis a star. She plays a low-iife waitress to Leslie 
Howard’s gentee! medical student. 

9:00 (38) Million Doliar Legs (movie). Nutty 1932 
comedy starring W.C. Fields as a head of state. 
With Andy Clyde and Billy Gilbert. 

10:00 (7) Lou Grant. Crusty, but kindly. 

10:15 (38) Poppy (movie). Not the Sox utility in- 
fielder, but the Fields comedy from 1936. 

10:30 (44) Dick Cavett. Dick tries to demonstrate 
to E.L. Doctorow (Ragtime) that he's well-read. 
11:00 (2) The Club. Local rock 'n’ roli band Luna 
kick out the jams, while host Charlie Stuart shakes 
his bootie. 

11:30 (4) Tonight. Scheduled guests are Aretha 
Franklin and Peter Fonda. 

12:40 a.m. (7) Came Running (movie). 
Frankie, Deano, and Shirley (MacLaine) co-star in 
Vincente Minnelili’s 1958 film concerning WWII Gis 
back home again. 

1:00 a.m. (4) Tomorrow. Towering Tom has re- 
turned to the App's, and Howard K. Smith is his 
first guest. 


TUESDAY 
Noon (38) My Sister Elleen (movie). Rosalind Rus- 














sell and Janet Biair as a couple of hicks who have 
migrated to Greenwich Village (1942). 

12:30 (27) Catherine the Great (movie). Horsing 
around with the Russian empress. Elisabeth Berg- 
ner is in the title role; Douglas Fairbanks co-stars 
in this 1934 biopic. 

3:00 (38) Beverly Hillbillies. Jethro and his cousin 
Jethrine partake in a jug of Granny's corn likker. 
8:00 (7) Paper Chase. The law students bet on 
whether or not the imperious Professor Kingsfield 
(John Houseman) will crack even the thinnest of 
smiles before going to the great moot court in the 


sky. 

8:00 (56) Night and Day (movie). Cary Grant por- 
trays Cole Porter in this rather shoddy biopic. 
Alexis Smith is the songwriter’s wife and the great 
Monty Woolley plays himseif (1946). 

9:00 (4) Farewell, My Lovely (movie). Raymond 
Chandler's hardboiied private dick, Philip 
Marlowe, has see” better days than this 1975 mys- 
tery. Sagging Robert Mitchum is okay as Marlowe, 
however 

9:00 (38) Mississippi (movie). 1935 musical 
comedy on a riverboat, with W.C. Fields as the 
captain. And Bing Crosby sings Rodgers and 
Hart's lovely “It’s Easy To Remember.” 

10:15 (38) It’s a Gift (movie). Classic Fields in this 
1934 ‘an) Oak Gey 

10:30 (44) Dick Cavett. Dick tells all to Tennessee 
Williams. 

1:00 a.m. (4) Tomorrow. Tom's guest is the often 
brilliant humorist Henry Morgan 


WEDNESDAY 


7:30 (4) Evening Magazine. A visit with local sing- 
er-songwriter Howie Newman, who pioneered the 
musical idiom known as “sports-folk.” Also, Dave 
Maynard on the versatility of liverwurst. 

8:00 (2) Uncommon Women and Others. Play 
dealing with five Mt. Holyoke alumnae and the last 
days of their senior year. With Jill Eikenberry, 
Mery! Streep. 

9:00 (38) If | Had a Million (movie). A millionaire 
(Richard Bennett) lays a million on W.C. Fields, 
Gary Cooper, George Raft, Charles Laughton, oth- 
ers. Real Depression-era escapist stuff from 1932. 
10:15 (38) The Old-Fashioned Way (movie). More 
Fields. This time he’s the manager of an itinerant 
theater troupe that includes his frequent adver- 
sary, the diabolical Baby LeRoy. 

10:30 (4) Dick Cavett. First of three scheduled 
panels on basebali, with Henry Aaron, Leo 
Durocher and Mickey Mantie. 


THURSDAY ° 


12:30 (27) His Girl Friday (movie). A sublime 1940 
comedy with Cary Grant as a scheming news- 
paper editor, Roz Russell as his star reporter and 
Ralph Bellamy, once again, as the gooseberry. 

8:00 ( Town (movie). | know, you probably 
got a bellyful of this play in high school. But the 
cast of this touching 1940 film (William Holden, 














Martha Scott, Guy Kibbee, Beulah Bondi, Stuart 
Erwin, among others) served Wilder well. 

9:00 (38) Klondike Annie (movie). Mae West in the 
frozen Yukon. Bawdy (for 1936) comedy co-stars 
Victor McLaglen. 

10:30 (44) Dick Cavett. Part 2 in the baseball 
round-table. . 

11:30 (27) The Living Head (movie). Mexican 
mummy is cursed by decaying script. 


FRIDAY 


12:30 (27) Nothing Sacred (movie). Another first- 
rate Ben Hecht (The Front Page) screenplay about 
newshounds. With Carole Lombard, Fredric 
March, and a score by Oscar Levant (1937). 
5:00 (68) All That'’e Jazz One can get the cable 
channel prior to prime time. Local jazzbos are in 
the spotlight here. 

8:30 (2) Wall Street Week. Host Louis Rukeyser's 
pb yh irreverence makes this show a must. 
9:00 (38) Belle of the Nineties (movie). Mae West 
in old New Orleans. She sings “My Old Flame,” 
and the Duke Ellington orchestra is on hand, too. 
10:30 (44) Dick Cavett. Conciuding discussion on 
baseball. 

1:00 a.m. (4) Midnight Special. With the Beach 
Boys, Blondie, Bad Company, Tavares and Mc- 
Guinn, Clark and Hillman. 


SATURDAY 


1:00 (56) Creature Double Feature (movies). /t 
Conquered the World b/w Terror in the Crypt. 


Ecch. 

2:00 (4) Baseball. The Cincinnati Reds vs. the San 
Francisco Giants. 

2:00 (38) Baseball. The Sawx vs. the lowly Toronto 
Biue Jays. 

7:00 (7) Lawrence Welk. A homage to Billy Joel. 
7:00 (56) Sports Special: The First Annuai Shrine 
Bow! Football Classic. Yep, the pigskin is back in 
June. Two Eastern Massachusetts all-star squads 
square off at BC’s Aiumni Stadium. Of course, 
Eastern Massachusetts is to high-school football 
as Orange County, California, is to intellectuals. 
8:30 (38) Best of Everything (movie). The wages of 
success in Gotham’s publishing jungle. Among the 
guilty are Hope Lange, Stephen Boyd and Joan 
Crawford (1959). 

9:00 (4) Save the Tiger (movie). Jack Lemmon 
won a Best Actor Oscar (1973) for his portrayal of a 
weasely businessman facing a moral dilemma. 
Overwrought. 

11:00 (2) Showdown at the Hoedown. Old-time 
fiddling from Smithville (Tenn.) Jamboree. 

11:30 (4) Saturday Night Live. Repeat. aint 
11:30 (56) Tomb of Ligeia. 1965 horror stars Vin- 
cent Price and a malevolent cat. 

1:00 a.m. (4) Rock Concert. Hosted by Don Kirsh- 
ner, whose TV hijinks are said to have inspired | 
Dawn of the Dead. 











Clit Garboden will return next week. 





AIRWAVE 


by Billy Pope 





SUNDAY 


7:00 a.m. (WCOZ) Herizon. An interview with 
feminist songwriter Meg Christian, including some 
of her music. 

8:00 a.m.-noon (WBCN) Boston Sunday Review. 
Gay Pride Week kicks off with a review of the is- 
sues currently before the gay community — the as- 
sauit on gay life by the Anita Bryant gang; the re- 
cent trial in San Francisco, the lenient sentencing 
of the man who murdered a gay city official, and 
the subsequent demonsirations. Also, inde- 
pendent truckers talk about the squeeze the oil 





companies are putting on them and their strike; - 


and John Lincoln Wright and other local artists 
perform and talk about the closing of Stone Soup. 
8:30 a.m. (WCAS) Point of View. Evelyn Murphy, 
former Environmental Affairs Secretary under 
Dukakis. 

9:00 a.m. (WCAS) Fi Policy Report. Randy 
Forsberg, an arms control specialist at MIT and co- 
euthor of The Price of Defense, talks about the 
octities surrounding SALT I. 

9:30 a.m. (WCAS) NOW Were T Elien 
Pinderhues, co-chair of the Boston Area Commit- 
tee for Duy Care, discusses a new day care fund- 
ing plat: ‘or low-income families. 

10:00 a.m. (WCAS) Closet . Gay rocker 
Tom Robinson talks about blending politics and 
_music, and the band favors us with a few tunes. 
10:30 a.m. (WCAS) Peacework. “The War Cycle.” 
Vietnam veteran Jerome Bennett taiks about the 
war and what It’s like to be discharged with “bad 
papers,” and gold-star mother Pat Simon con- 
nects the effects of the war and the upcoming draft 
tagislation. 

Noon (WGBH) Spectrum. “NRC Deliberations on 
Three Mile island.” A reading of the transcripts of 
NRC meetings detailing their work (sic) during the 
catastrophe. Basic Laurei and Hardy. 

12:05 (WCRB) Reflections. “Energy and the 
Environment.” Paul Tsongas talke with repre- 
sentatives from EPA, the NE Soja: Energy As- 
sociaticn, Cambridge Alternative Power, and 
Clamshell! Alliance. 

12:30 (WHRB) Black Notebook. interviews with 
members of a neighborhood group that has been 
patroiling the streets of Roxbury and Dorchester In 
the wake of the recent murders. 

1:00 (WCRB) Music From Ireland. This program 
of Irish concert music features Sullivan's Overture 
to DiBallo and John Field’s Nocturne No. 2. 

2:00 (WSUR) Sunday Opera. A performance of 
Bellini's Beatrice di Tenda, with Sutheriand, 
Veasey and Pavarotti as soloists, Richard Bonynge 
conducting. 

2:15 (WITS) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Chicago 
White Sox. 

4:00 (WCRB) Special Moments. Rober Irving 
conducts Schumann's Carniva/ and Delibes's 
Coppelia; included is an interview with Irving. 
4:30 (WGBH) Anthology. “Sir Lancelot of the 
take.” Another tale from John Steinbeck's The 
Acis of King Arthur and His Noble Knights. 

6:00 (WGBH) Masterpiece Radio Theatre. The 
House of Mirth. in part four, Lily discovers the 
same stifling social codes on a Mediterranean 
cruise as exist in New York. 

7:00 (WCRB) Showtime. Barbara Cook and 
Theodore Bike! star in Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein’s The King and I. 

7:00 (WBUR) World of F. Scott 

“He Called it the Jazz Age.” The documentary por- 
tion is a sound portrait of the popular culture of the 
‘20s; the story “The Offshore Pilot” is a drama 


about frivoious young people during the period. 
7:30 (WCUW) and Rhetoric. “Conference on 
Domestic Violence.” This recent conference 
focuses on the violence in the home that pervades 
our , 
8:30 (WGBH) Folk — live. A perform- 
ance by Foxfire, a Boston-based biuegrass band. 
8:30 (WCRB) Sunday E at the 
Francesco Molinari-Pradelli conducts Donizetti's 
L’Elisir d'Amore, with Freni, Gedda and Sereni. 
(WBCN) Sunday Night Concerts. 
Hour concerts each: Aerosmith performs from the 
Music Hall; Frank Zappa, Desmond Child & Rouge, 
and Stevie Wonder scramble and shake; and Alice 
Cooper is recorded in concert in San Diego. 
9:07 (WEE! Theater. “The Oblong Box.” 
Based on the Edgar Allan Poe classic, the tale 
focuses on a strange, coffin-like object. 
11:00 (WHRB) Diva. “The Art of Maria Cailas."” The 
second in a series that investigates the life and 
artistry of this 20th-century soprano; this week, her 
early di in Italy. 
11:30 BH) Folk Festival, USA. “Biack 'n’ 
Biues.” Dallas pianist Alex Moore plays biues from 
the chalk houses; the second haif of the concert 
features the Bright Moon Quartet, biuesmen 
Arthur Lyon and Thomas Burt, and others. 


MONDAY 


Noon (WGBH) The Studs Terkel Aimanac. 
Working. Taken from Studs’s book about peopie 
and their work, the voices of the people inter- 
viewed are interspersed with songs. 
6:00 (WMBR) Discussion and 
music on the cultural connections between Africa 
and South America. 
6:30 (WGBH) Journal. “Jamaica Plain.” A sound 
portrait of this neighborhood. 
7:00 (WGBH) Aloud. Barnaby Rudge The 
anti-papist riots of 1780 serve as the setting for one 
of Charles Dickens's most powerfui mysteries. 
7:30 (WGBH) The Spider’s Web. The King’s Fifth. 
The story is a young Spanish conquistador's ac- 
count of a 16th-century search for gold. 
oo (WITS) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Detroit 
igers. 
8: (WCRB) Concert Hour. Daniel Pinkham 
conducts Purcell’'s The Fairy Queen, with Davis, 
Tibbetts and Curtin as soloists. 
8:30 (WBUR) Peacework. “inside MC! Waipole.” 
James Jackson, criminal justice staffer with AFSC, 
talks about conditions at the state's maximum 
security prison: 
9:00 (WBUR) Open Alr. “Ashes to Ashes.” A 
documentary about the funeral industry in the US, 
which is taking us for a ride in a black limousine. 
9:00 (WCRB) Baltimore Symphony. William Henry 
Curry conducts Schubert's Rosamunde Overture, 
Saint-Saens's Cello Concerto No. 1, with Ralph 
Kirshbaum, and Brahms’s Symphony No. 2. 
9:07 (WEE!) Mystery Theater. “The Unquiet 
Tomb.” The residents of a small island can't figure 
out why the c@fins in their only tomb keep moving 
around. And we hope they never do. 
10:00 (WGBH) Options in Education. “Colieges in 
the US.” This program focuses on the marketing of 
colleges and universities and the marketing of 
fraternities and sororities. Or how to buy an educa- 
tion and the friends to go with it. 


TUESDAY 
3:00 (WMBR) The Great Escape. Foiksinger Dave 














Mallet in a taped concert. 
7:30 (WITS) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Detroit 


Tigers. 

8:80 (WCRB) Concert Hour. Yevgeny Svetianov 
conducts the Phitharmonia Orchestra in 
Glazounov's The Seasons. 

8:00 (WGBH) Los Phitharmonic. Luciano 
Berio conducts his Concerto for Two Pianos, with 
Katia and Marielle Labeque, his // Ritorno degli 
Snovidenia tor Celio, and Seven Popular Spanish 
Songs, by Manuel de Falla. 

9:00 (WCOZ) Super Artist Spotlight. An hour of 
rock 'n’ roll with J. Geils. ; 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony.. Danie! 
Barenboim conducts a Bruckner program: Helgo- 
land, for men’s chorus, Symphony No. 0, and 
Setting of Psalm 150 for Soprano, with Ruth 


~ Welting. 


9:30 MBR) It’s Your Dime. Representatives 
from the Boston collective “Our Chiidren, Our 
Selves” discuss what it is to be a parent. 

10:00 (WGBH) Report. Harold Kowal, 
former regional attorney with the NLRB, dis- 
cusses how well the National Labor Relations 
Board has mediated the labor/management 
batties of the last 45 years. 

10:30 (WGBH) New Letters on the Air. Haroid 
Moss, poetry editor of The New Yorker, reads 
some of his more lighthearted poems. 

11:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive! Art Blakey and the Jazz 
Messengers perform at the Jazz Showcase in 
Chicago; vibraphonist Milt Jackson and his quartet 
perform from the Jazz Workshop in Boston. 
11:00 (WGBH) Fi “Sexual 
Power and Sexual Violence.” Eleanor Haney, of 
Concordia College, speaks on “Sexuality: Redefin- 
ing Power,” and Ann Burgess, of the Nursing 
Department at Boston College, speaks about 
“Sexual Assaults on Women.” 


WEDNESDAY 


11:00 a.m. (WBUR) Options in Education. 
“College Life,” part 1. Can black colleges survive 
desegregation? 

3:00 (WMBR) Rootabaga Radio. A new time siot 
for 1960s rock 'n’ roll for those on the bus — or 
who wanted to be. 

6:00 (WMBR) Amphictyons. A new program on 
modern Christian thought. This program is on 
ethics and technology. 

7:30 (WITS) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Detroit 


Tigers. 

8:15 (WBUR) Behind the News. “Freezing Prices 
or People.” This new focus explores how fuel costs 
are set, how priorities are determined in terms of 
maximizing profits, and how the prospects look for 
next winter. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. Lorin Maazel 
conducts a program of Mozart: Symphony No. 31 
(Paris), Symphony No. 36 (Linz), and Symphony 
No. 38 a nae 
10:00 (WGBH) Brave New Music. “The Boston 
Musica Viva." A concert of music written between 
1933 and 1978 by John Cage. 


THURSDAY. 


9:30 a.m. (WCUW) Does It Matter in Oklahoma? 
“The Immigrant Experience.” Through music, 
readings, and interviews with the immigrants 
themselves, this program explores the experience 
of those who came to America from 1890 to.1920. 
Repeated at 11 p.m. 

11:00 a.m. (WBUR) Options in Education. 
“College Life,” part 2. enema Oe college — is it 
ag wey to attract students % 

Noon (WGBH) First Amendment end a Free 
People. William Henry Ill, Boston Globe TV Critic, 
examines the media's portrayal of the elderly. 
12:30 (WGBH) Publile Access. Highlights of a 
meeting at MIT provide information on the ways 
people can gain access to broadcast media. 

















3:00 (WMBR) Crazy Quilt. Existential jazz, foik and 
rock tunes for Jean-Paui Sartre’s 74th birthday. 
7:00 (WCUW) Poetberry ke. Allen Gins- 
berg ts back in form with “Plutonium Ode.” 

7:30 (WITS) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Detroit 


Tigers. 

8:30 (WBUR) The Struggle. An interview with 
political activist Angela Davis, a discussion about 
growing your own food in an urban environment, 
and other topics about the black community. 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philaharmonic. Andrew 
Davis conducts Tippett’s Dances from Mid- 
summer Marriage, Chopin's Piano Concerto No. 2, 
with Alicia de Larrocha, and Sibelius's Symphony 
No. 5. 


FRIDAY 


7:30 (WITS) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Toronto 
Blue Jays. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A Jacqueline Du Pre 
concert: Beethoven's Celilo Sonata No. 1 and 
Monn’s Cello Concerto in G. 

8:30 (WBUR) Soapbox. “Women in Politics.” 
Maine Congresswoman Olympia Snow and Presi- 
dentiai assistant Sarah Weddington discuss 
another slice of the pie. 

9:00 (WCRB) BSO Playbacks. From a 1975 
concert, Mstislav Rostropovich directs Verdi's 
Requiem, with Vishnevskaya, Chookasian, McCoy 
and Flagello. , 
9:07 (WEE!) M Theater. “Ward Six.” An 
adaptation of an Anton Chekhov story about a doc- 
tor who befriends the oniy man in town he con- 
siders intelligent — a man the authorities say is 
insane. And the authorities are watching. 

11:00 (WGBH) Earplay. “Thaw.” The frozen dead 
In a cryonics lab become hostages to an idealistic 
but clumsy saboteur in this comic thriller. 
Midnight (WGBH) The Blues Hour. The music of 
Howlin’ Wolf and an interview with Hubert Sumiin, 
Howlin’ Wolf guitarist for 25 years. 











SATURDAY 


9:00 a.m. (WCRB) BSO Piaybacks. From a 1965 
concert, Erich Leinsdorf conducts Mozart's 
Symphony No. 31 (Paris); from 1971, Steinberg 
conducts Strauss’s A/so Sprach Zarathustra; from 
1976, Tennstedt conducts Beethoven's Sym- 
phony No. 5; from 1978,-Ozawa conducts Berlioz's 
Symphonie Fantastique. 

Noon (WGBH) Masterpiece Radio Theatre. House 
of Mirth. in part five, Lily is publicly disgraced 
and is then disinherited by her aunt. 

12:30 (WBUR) Los Angeles Philharmonic. Zubin 
Mehta conducts Schubert's Rosamunde Overture. 
Prokofiev's Violin Concerto No. 2, with Glenn 
Dicterow, and Mahler's Symphony No. 4. 

1:00 (WGBH) Jazz Alive! See the listing for 
Tuesday at 17 p.m. 

2:00 (WITS) Baseball. The Sox vs. the Toronto 
Blue Jays. 

2:00 (WCRB) Houston Grand Opera. John 
Pritchard directs Massenet's Werther, with Schick- 
off, Von Stade, Greenwaid and Holloway. 

8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston Pops. Live from 
Symphony Hail. 











WBCN 104.1 FM 
WBUR 90.9 FM 
WCAS 740 AM 


WCUW 91.3 FM 

WEE! 590 AM 

WGBH 89.7 FM 

WCOZ 94.5 FM WHRB 95.3 FM 

WCRB 102.5 FM. WITS 71510 AM 
WMBR 88.1 FM 
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FOXBORO RACEWAY'S 

$24.99 GREAT 

~ ENTERTAINMENT 
SPECIAL! 


(Monday-Friday only) 
e Full course dinner for two.. 


e Admission and private clubhouse table. 


e Racing program. 


e Ten $1 Perfecta bets. 
That's right! $10 in betting money! 




























FOXBORO’S 
BETTER- 
YOU BET! 























Route 1, Foxboro. 
Next to Shaefer Stadium. ™ 


Post Time: Monday-Saturday 7:45 p.m. 
Sunday 7:15 p.m. 


For reservations, information call 543-5331. 
In Boston, call 361-4900. 
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ART LISTINGS 


A STREET GALLERY (268-3764) - 
211 A St. Boston Wharf Tu-F 10:30, Sa 12-4. 
New Constructs by Reiph Helmick, New Painting 
by 0 fatenen, “Thinking Caps” by Cathy 


Baudendistels. 
AHMEDO’S GALLERY (876-5200) 
96 Winthrop St. Camb. 
Photos by Lynn Wiles. 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465) 
121 Newbury St. Tu-Sa 10-5:30 
New Talent. 
ARETA (266-4466) 
161 Newbury St. M-Sat. 10-6 
Haitian Art, Indonesian and Oceanic Primitives. 
ART ARK (623-8776) 
46 Holland St. Somerville. 
ART/ASIA GALLERY (536-7575) 
8 Newbury, St. Boston, Tu-Sa 10-5:30. 
Rural Japan in Etchings by Tanaka Ryohei. 
ARVEST GALLERIES (247-1418) 
77 Newbury St. M-Sa. 10-6 
19th and 20th c. American paintings. 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY (536-9500) 
8 Arlington St., M-F 9-5 
Silkscreen Prints by Anne Silber. 
BAAK GALLERY (354-0407) 
59 Church St, Camb. M-S 10-6 ; 
Glass Sculpture by Thomas Patti and Weaving by 
Betty Williams 
JACQUELINE BECKER (267-0569) 
118 Newbury St. Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30 
Oriental prints. 
BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER (536- 
3170)320 Newbury St. M-Th 9 am-10 pm, F-Su 
9-5 


Works of Ten in Clay. 
BCA GALLERY (426-7700) 
547 Tremont St., Tues-Sat. 11-4. 
BOSTON CITY HALL (725-3000) 
Main Gallery, 5th floor M-F 10-4 
The Bromfield Gallery: A major Retrospective; 
Recent watercolors by Lucienne Bartfield. 
BOSTON VISUAL ARTS UNION (227-3076) 
77 N. Washington St. Boston T-F 11-6 Sat. 11-4 
Collage Show. 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (426-8270) 
30 Bromfield St. Mon-Sat. 12-6. 
Paintings by John Devaney. 
CAFE GALLERY (247-8040) 


73 Dartmouth St. Boston. 
Group Show. 
CAMB. ART ASSOC. (876-0246) 
23 Garden St. Tu-Se 10-5 
Recent work/ Awards. 
CHILD'S GALLERY (266-1108) 
169 Newbury St. M-F 9-5, SAT 10-5. 
A Selection of English Prints and Drawings. 
CLAY DRAGON (354-3205) 
26 Otis St., Cambridge. Open daily 
Porcelain dinnerware. 
COPLEY SOCIETY (536-5049) 
158 Newbury St. 10-5, closed Sun. 
Members’ Work. 
CUTLER/STAVARDIS GALLERY (482-4151) 
354 Congress St., Boston. 
“Childhood Memories,” Drawings by ace 


Bezdek. 
DOLL AND RICHARDS (266-4477) 
177 Newbury St., Boston Tues-Sat. 10-5. 
Group Fine Arts Show. 
EARTHLIGHT (266-8617) 
249 Newbury St. Tu-Fri 11-6, W 11-8, Sa 11-5. 
Specializes in fantasy and science fiction art. 
FRAMEWORKS GALLERY (354-9867) 
7 Upland Rd., Cam. M-Sa. 10-6; T-Th. 10-9. 
Photography by Caldwell Colt. 
GALLERIA ROSANNA (536-9286) 
229 Newbury; Tues.-Sat. 12-6 
Fine arts graphics by contemporary artists. 
GALLERY IN THE SQUARE (426-6616) 
665 Boylston St. Mon.-Sat. 10-6; Sun. 12-6. 
Peter Max and Jamie Wyeth. 
GALLERY NAGA (267- 9060) 
67 Newbury St., Boston. 
Recent watercolors by Cynthia Howard. 
GALLERY NATURE AND TEMPTATION 
40 St. Stephen St. (247-1719) Mon-Sat. 2-6 
“Spring Grass,” Paintings and Drawings by Katie 


Sloss. 
GRAPHICS 1 and 2 (266-2475) 
168 Newbury St. M-Sat. 9:30-5:30 
Prints and Watercolors by Paul Narkiewicz. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660) 
162 Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 10:30-5:30 
Traditions from 1914 to the present. 
HARCUS KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4483) 
7 Newbury St. 
Abstract Painting of the ‘50's. 


on Paper by ‘Shimon Avni. 
mmmessions (2 62-0783) 
5 Darthmouth St. Tu-Fri. 10-5:30, Sa. 11-5 
Wah on apt by wat Kare Ablow and Si 


Lifes by Antonie 
KANEGIS + ong ay y (267-6736) 


— thaggan se St., Bes. 
Master graphics. Picasso, Miro, Stoltenberg and 


others. 
LAUNDRY-GALLERIA (523-9667) 
oa Ang = St. North End - 7:30-9. Paper 


ctonet LEWIS “GALLERY (267-4300) 
ae St. — Ney oe tong: : 
Lewis. 


SAYDUCH ‘a2 973) 
Congress St. : 


54 ion; Tues-Sat. 11-5:30. 
MOBILIA (876-2109) 

348 Huron Ave. Camb. M-Sa. 10-6. 
gag GALLERY (227-2709) 


is Wharf, Boston 
witsen GALLERY (266-4835) 
179 Newbury St. 
Contemporary tema and Drawings; 19-20 c. 
French and German Prints; 19c. Photography. 
PROJECT ARTS CENTER (491-0187) 
141 Huron Ave., Camb. M-F 10-5 
Recent works by Joyce Bezdek, Jeanne Gugino, 
Giselle Maya and Rhonda Smith 
PUCKER-SAFARI (267-9473) 
17 Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 10-5 
Twentieth Century Still-Life. 
PUNKT/DATA (731-8092) 
256 Hanover St. M-Sa. 7-11. 
Revelations Show. 
ROCKWELL (354-6827) 
69 Harvey St. Camb. Tu-Sa. 2-5 
ROLLY-MICHAUX (261-3883) 
290 Dartmouth St. 
Graphics by Calder, Miro, Dali and others; Paint- 
ings by McKnight and Russo; Collages by Case; 
Sculpture by Marinsky, Wilson and Nevjean. 
ROTENBERG GALLERY (261-3747) 
130 Newbury St., Bos. Tues.-Sat. 10-5. 
Sculpture by Jim Lewk. 
SANS REGRET (267-3382) 
131 Newbury St., Bos. M-Sat 10:30-6. 
— Show by Contemporary American Art- 


THOMAS SEGAL it e 3500) 
73 Newbury St. Tu-Sa. ; 
SEMIRAMIS, (661- re18). 
10 Mt. Auburn St., Camb. Mon-Sat. 10-6, Th, Fri. 
til 9 
Ancient Chinese scrolls, African and Eskimo Art. 
SHLIEN GALLERY (482-9866) 
354 Congress St. Boston W-Sa. 12-5 


Modern 
LaPouKiin 
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Cenix . 


a special Midni , 


NIGHTWING 


A MARTIN RANSOHOFF PRODUCTION 


Starring NICK MANCUSO- DAVID WARNER: KATHRYN HARROLD ‘STEPHEN MACHT 
STROTHER MARTIN scccenptay oy STEVE SHAGAN-BUD SHRAKE -MARTIN CRUZ SMITH 
Based upon the nove! by MARTIN CRUZ SMITH susic ty HENRY MANCINE executive proaucer RICHARD ST. its 
~~ rroduced by MARTIN RANSOHOFP oicevtes » ARTHUR HILLER [G_ pantnial Guinance soscestéa-<2"] 


Read the Jove Paperback [som BAT ERIAL MAY MOT BE SUITABLE FOR Cri 


The first 100 people to come into 
The Boston Phoenix Classified office 
and Say “Nightwing” will receive 
a pair of tickets to Nightwing 


ie 





COLUMBIA PICTURES PRESENTS 


AN ARTHUR HILLER FILM 
NIGHTWING 





_ Thursday June 28. 
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aris by Marie Term 
su SAVAGE GALLERY _— 
05 Newbury: M-Set. 1 


recent cane Friedmen. 
. SOCIETY OF & CRAFTS (266-1810) 
175 Newbury St. T-Sa. 10-5, W til 7:30. 


BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM 
1904 ion Ave., Milton (33 








3-0690). 
-— 10-5. Admission 50¢, 25¢ for chil- 


Natural ive animals and plants. 
BOSTON TEA ARTY SHIP & MUSEUM 
Congress pre ternag ty Bridge ne Mats tay 7. — 9-8. 


BUSCH REISINGER MUSEUM 
29 Kirkland St., Camb. (495-2338) 
Permanent collection of German art, ye 
art in on ry r Sd Mid Ages to pre- 
sent. Open thru Sat. at s b 
Anders Zorn; Pechstein or, 
DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050) 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed-Sun., 1-4:30. 
Free admission. Life and Art of the Alaskan Es- 
kimos. = Landmarks; Paintings by Mabel 


Wi 

DECORDOVA MUSEUM (258-8355) 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln; open Tues-Fri. 10-5, 
Sat. 12-5, Sun. 1:30-5. Wed 5-9:30. Admission 
$1.50, under 21 50c. Polaroid Photos; Japanese 
Sculpture and Printmakers. 

FOGG ART MUSEUM (495-2397) 
32 Quincy St., Cambridge 
Mon-Sat. 9-5; Sun 2-5. Images of Women in 
Neo-Classical Art; Contemporary Art; Selections 
from the Hofer Bequest; Old Masters from the 
Loeser Bequest. 

GARDNER MUSEUM (566-1401) 
280 The Fenway. Authentic Venetian palace 
w/courtyard Tues. 1-9:30, Wed.-Sun. 1-5:30. 
Suggested Admission for adults $1. Classical 
tunes Tues. at 8, Thurs. and Sun at 4. Info: 734- 


1359 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 Boylston St. Bos. (266-5151) 

Tues.-Sat. 10-5, Wed. 10-9, Sun. 12-5. Admis- 
sion $1. = Urban Projects and Joseph Cor- 
nell: Collag 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300) 

. 479 Huntington Ave. W-Su: 10-5, Tu: till 9, clos- 
ed'M. Admission: $1.75; Su. $1.25; free Tu. 5-9. 
19c. American Paintings; the Well-Dressed 18th 
c. man; Ceramics; American Drawings and Water- 
colors; Art of Advertising; American Prints and 
Photographs; Celebration of Spainish Culture. 
William Morris Hunt: A Memorial Exhibition; the 
Eighteenth Century in France: Paintings and fur- 
niture. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS AT FANEUIL HALL 
South Market Building. Tu-Sa. 11-7, Su. 11-5. 
FREE. Premiere exhibition: Faces of Five Thous- 
and Years. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
33 Marrett Rd., Lexington (861-6563). Mon.-Sat. 
10-4:00. Sun. noon to 5:30. FREE. “What's ina 
map?” France Views America; Highlights from 
the museum Collection. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500) 

Science Park, Lechmere line. M-Th. 9-4, F 9-10, 
Sat. 9-5, Sun. 10-5. Admission $3.50 adults, 
$2.25 for under 17; over 65 and servicemen; F 
5-10 $1. Do-it-Yourself Solar System; The Stars 
Tonight; Clay Sculpture by Nina Holton; Visible 
Music; Energy-Crisis and Challenge; Wildlife Ex- 
hibits; American Eagle. 


ay OF TRANSPORTATION (521-1200) 
15 Newton, Brookline Tues-Fri. 10-1. Sat-Sun. 
12-5. "pdolts $2.25, children $1.50. 
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Art o frican Nation. 
ROXBURY CENTER MUSEUM OF AFRO- 
AMERICAN HISTORY, 719 Tremont St. Admis- 


under 14 or over 65, 50¢. Frontier Painting and 
Sculpture; Photos by Wynn Bullock; Annual Stu- 
dent Exhibition. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


BORIS GALLERY (261-1152) 
35 Lansdowne St. Boston. 
The Private Work of Twenty Commercial 
Photographers. 
CAMBRIDGE PHOTO CO-OP (354-8299) 
188 Prospect St., Cambridge. Mon-Fri. 7-10. 
Photos by Peter Peirce. 
COLORTEK (267-6503) 
330 Newbury St. 
Jean Hangarter. 
KENNEDY GALLERY 
770 Main St., Cambridge (M-F, 11:30-3:30). 
New Acquisitions. 
KIVA GALLERY (266-9160) 
231 Newbury St. T-F 11-8. 
Lotte Jacobi: A Major Retrospective of Her Work. 
WE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
537 Comm. Ave. (261-1868). 
PHOTOWORKS (267-1138) 
755 Boylston St., (M-F, 9-5:30) 
Color ae gs by es Dworsky. 
PROJECT INC. (491-0187) 
186 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 
“Truth and Beauty,” a collection from the U. of 
Louisvite archives. 
ROSE GALLERY (267-1758) 
216 Newbury St. 
Photos of North American Indians by Edward S. 


Curtis. 
CARL SIEMBAB (262-0416) 
162 Newbury St 


Peter Laytin. 
SYNERGISM (536-1633) 
249 Newbury St. 2nd floor Tu-Sa 11-6, W till 8 
VISION GALLERY (266-9481) 
216 Newbury St. Tu-Sa 11-5:30. Photos by 
Larry Clark and Barry Kipperman. 
VOICES GALLERY 
220 North St, N. End. 
Photos by Bill Burke & Bill Ravanesi. 




















Singer-lIllusionist 


The Incredible 
Jim Bailey 


as the Legendary 


Judy Garland 


Bill Clifford — 
Musica! director 


Sun.june 24 


(8:00 p.m.) $8.50 





Charge by Phone: Use your A 





Visa. C Cali (617) 383-1400, 1990 eae until 6:00 p.m. daily. 
Box office open: 10:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m., daily. : 

Order by Mail: Send Check or Money Order and Self Addressed. » 
Stamped Envelope (Pius $.60 Handling Charge Per Order) to SOUTH 
-SHORE MUSIC CIRCUS, Box. 326, Cohasset. Me. 02026 

Cali (617) 383-9860 for Generous Group Discounts. 

Call (617) 383-1968 for Subscriptions. 

Cati (617) 383-1968 for Gift Certificates. 








New England's Summer Entertainment Center 


Off Rie. 3A Cohasset, Massachusetts 
= PARAS Gia BoM Wh Beh Bhd we? 
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BOSTON 


“aes ters ng og (277-2140) 
1 
t: Silver Streak: gos 1:30, 3:30, 





§:30, 7:40, 9:4 
China mPa Fri-Sun. 1, 3:10, 
§:20, 7:30, 9:40. 

It: Love at First Bite: Sun-Thurs. 2, 3:50, 
5:40, 7:30, 9:20. 


Escape from Alcatraz: Fri-Sun. 1:45, 
3:45, 5:45, 7:45, 9:45 
BEACON +" (723-8110) 
1 Beacon S' 
‘.o Sun: Sun. 1:30, 3:30, 5:45, 


8, 10. 
CHARLES |, It & Ut (227-1330) 
P 195-A Cambr idge S St. 


Richard in Concert: 

Sun-Sun. 1, 2:45, 4 4:30, 65. 8, 10 

Wt: Alien: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
10 


11:Butch and Sundance: The Early Days 
Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10. 
CHERI |, 11 & 1 (536-2870) 
Dalton St. nr. The Prudential Center 
t: The Last Embrace: Sun-Thurs. 1:30, 
3:30, 5:45, 8, 10. ° 
Lest and Found: Fri-Sun. Call for times. 
1: Hair: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 
Wl: The In-Laws: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 3:15, 


5:30, 8 10. 

CINEMA 57 1 & Wt (426-2720) 
200 Stuart St. 

1: Dawn of the Deed: Sun-Thurs. 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10. 
The Main Event: Fri-Sun. Call for times. 

tt: Walk Proud: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 3:30, 
5:45, 8, 10. 

EXETER THEATRE (536-7067) 
Exeter St. at Newbury 
cae oak Sun-Sun. "45, 3:45, 5:45, 
7:50, 

WICKELODEON CINEMA (247-2160) 
600 im. Ave. 

t: The Produces: Sun-Thurs. 6, 8, 10, 


Sextetts: Fri-Sun. 6, 8, 10, Sun. 2, 4. 
Ul: Enter the Dragon: Sun-Tues. 6, 8, 10, 
Sun. 2-4. 

The Music Lovers: Wed-Thurs. 5:40, 
7:50, 10. 

Fearless Vampire Killers: Fri-Sat. 5:40, 
7:50, 10, Sat. 1:40, 3:40. 
Forbidden Planet: Sun. 1, 4:30, 8. 
The Time Machine: Sun. 2:40, 6:10, 


9:40. 
PARIS (267-8181) 
841 Boylston 


+ Sun-Sun. 1, 3, 5, 7, 8:45, 


10:1 
PI ALLEY 1 & Wl (227-6676) 
237 Washington St. 


i: ed Ht: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
10. . 

i: hae Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
1 


PUBLIX CINEMA (482-1288) 
166 Washington Street 
Call for features and times. 
SAXON (542-4600) 
219 Tremont St. 
: Sun-Thurs. 
5:45, 8, 10. 
Escape from Alcatraz: Fri-Sun. Call for 


times. 
SYMPHONY (262-3888). 
252 Huntington Ave. 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL t & It (277-2500) 
Rte. 9 at Hammond St. 

1: The tm-Lews: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 3:30, 
"ae 7:45, Fy: 
: Prisoner of —_ Sun-Thurs. 1:15, 

- 15, 5:20, 7:45, 9:50. 

ona tn ‘ee Fri-Sun. 1:15, 3:15, 

CIRCLE CINEMA I, tt & I) (566-4040) 
Cleveland Circle 


1: Dawn of the Dead: Sun-Thurs. 1:45, 

4:15, 7:15, 9:45. 

The Main Event: Fri-Sun. Call for times. 
it: The Deer Hunter: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 8 
tl: Butch and Sundance: The Early 

Days: Sun-Sua. 1, 3:15, 5:15, 7:20, 


9:45. 

CINEMA BROOKLINE (566-0007) 
Washi St. at Rte. 
Seams Next Year: Sun-Thurs. 
7:15, 9:30. ‘Call for new feature and 
times: Fri-Sun. 

COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 
290 Harvard St. 
Great 


1:30, 3:30, 








Minnesota Raid: 
Sun-Tues. 7:40, Sun. 3:20 
Little Man: Sun-Tues. 5, 9:25 
Cria: Wed- ge | 7:30. 
hen of the Spirits: Wed-Thurs. 5, 
Watkabout: Fri-Sat. 7:50, Sat. 4:10 
Spirit of the Beohive: Fri-Sat. 6, 9:40. 
—— Streets: Sun-Tues. 7:45, Sun. 


+ Sun-Tues. 5:45, 9:50. 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-4226) 
40 Brattle St. near Harvard Square 
on of Hearts: Sun-Tues. 6, 9:40, Sun. 
2:2 


Sweet Smell of Success: Sun-Tues. 
7:55, Sun. 4:20 
Falstaff: Wed.-Sat.: 5:30, 9:40. 











The Lusty Men: Wed-Sat: cin 
Bonaparte and the Revolution: S 
ee SQ. CINEMA | & Il (ees 


425 Mass. Ave. 
1: The Voyage: Sun-Tues. 6, 9:35 
on Karenina: Sun-Tues. 7:50, Sun. 


King of Hears Wed-Sun. 5:45, 7:45, 


i: othe Man Whe Come to Oiener: Sun- 
Tues. 5:50, 9:40 
Libeled Lady: Sun-Tues. 7:55 
An Unmarried Woman: Wed-Sun: 5:15, 
9:35. 
Harry and Tonto: Wed-Sun. 7:30. 
FRESH. POND CINEMA | & I! (547- 
8800) 


Fresh Pond eg omy Center 

I: Love at First Bite: Sun-Thurs. 7:30, 
9:25, Sun. 3:50, 5:35. 
China Syndrome: Fri-Sun. 2, 4: 30, 
7:15, 9:35 

tl: Silver Streak: Sun-Thurs. 7:15, 9:30, 
Sun. 2, 4:30. 
The Champ: Fri-Sun. 2, 4:30, 7:15, 


9:35. 
GALERIA CINEMA (661-3737) 
57 Boylston Street 
2:40, 4:25, 


Phantasm: Sun-Tues. 1, 
6:15, 8, 9:50. 
Take the Money and Run: Wed-Sun. 1, 
4:30, 8:05 
They Shoot Horses Don't They?: Wed- 
Sun. 2:25, 6, 9:35. 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4580) 
1434 Mass. Ave. 
Pe For Al “Seasons:- Sun. 3:20, 


Lion ia Winter: Sun. 1, 5:25, 10 
Great Train Rebbery: Mon. 3:35, 7:40 
= a Herseman: Mon. 1:30, 5:30, 
Coming Home: Tues. 3:05, 7:30. 
Network: Tues. 1, 5:15, 9:40. 
Swept Away: Wed. noon, 3:55, 8. 
= Beauties: Wed. 1:55, 5:50, 


Days of Heaven: Thurs. 3:30, 7:45. 
Bound fer Glory: Thurs. 1, 5:10, 9:25. 


invasion of the Body Snatchers: Fri. 
3:15, 7:35. 
Chinatown: Fri. 1, 5:15, 9:35. 


preg Sat. 1, 4:30, 8:05. 
The Front: Sat. 2:50, 6:20, 9:55. 

Autumn Sonata: Sun. 1:30, 4:45, 8. 
Cries and Whispers: Sun. 3:05, 6:20, 


9:35. 

ORSON WELLES I, 11 & it (868-3600) 
1001 Mass. Ave. 

1: Love on the Run: Sun-Thurs. 4, 6, 8, 
10, Sun. 2. 
Call theater for new feature and times: 
Fri-Sun. 

il: Get Out Your Handkerchiefs: Sun 
Thurs. 3:45, “545, 7:45, 9:45, Sun. 
1:45. 


Leve on the Run: Fri-Sun. 4, 6, 8, 10, 
Sat-Sun. 2. 


Ut: Picnic at Reck: Sun-Thurs. 
- —-@; 6:05, 8:15, 10:15, Sun. 2.22 ~ 
Get Out Your Handkerchiefs: Fri-Sun. 


3:45, 5:45, 7:45, 9:45, Sat-Sun. 1:45. 





MIDNIGHT MOVIES 


The following theaters screen films FRI- 
SAT on or around midnight. 





Brattle: ge! gd Story. 

Charles II: A 

Circle A sl The Main Event; Butch 
and Sundance: The Early Days. 

Exeter Theater: Rocky Horror Picture 
Show. 

Harvard Square: The Story of 0. 
Orson Welles: Desperate Living; Harder 
They Come; Kentucky Fried Movie. 

Paris: Manhattan. 





GOOD DEALS 


Good deals are subject to change at a mo- 
ment's notice so check with the theater 
before taking off 





Aliston Cinema: $2 for the first show of 
the day, $1.50 for seniors till 5 pm. 
Arlington, Capitol & t: $1.25 Sun- 
Thurs, $1.50 Fri-Sat. 
Belmont S 


tudio: $1.50 at at all times. 

Brattle Theater: $2.50 before 6 pm, 
$1.50 Wed. Discount coupons avail- 
able. 

Central Square: $2.50 before 6 pm, 
$1.50 Wed. Discount coupons avail- 
able. 

Cinema Brookline: $1.50 at all times. 

Cleveland Circle: $2 for the first show. 

Coolidge Corner: $2.50 for the last show 
of the pte ys 

Fresh Pond Cinema: $1.25 at all times. 


Nickeledeen: Discount a available, 
5 admissions for $12. 

Orson Welles: $1.50 with » Welles T- 
shirt Mon-Tues. Discount coupons too 

Publix: $1.25 at all times. 


Somerville, Broadway & 
$1.25 Sun-Thurs, $1.50 Fri-Sat 


SUBURBAN 


Butch and Sundance: The Early Days 
Braintree 
Danvers Cinema City 
Hanover 
Natick 
Woburn 

Dawn of the Dead 
Liberty Tree 
Woburn 

The Deer Hunter 
Braintree 
Framingham 
Woburn 

Escape frem Alcatraz 
Danvers Cinema City 

Firepower 
Braintree 
Burlington 








Hanover 
Medford 
Natick 
Peabody 

Last Embrace 
Danvers Cinema City 
Little Romance 


Framingham 

Medford 

Newton Academy 
Lost and Found 

Natick 


Somerville Somerville 
Stoneham 
Waltham 


Hanover 
Liberty Tree 
Natick 
Woburn 
Players 
Danvers Cinema City 
Dedham 
Medford 
Natick 
Newton Academy 
Prisoner of Zenda 
Braintree 
Framingham 
Prophecy 
Dedham 
Natick 
Peabody 
Richard Pryor — Live in Concert 
Danvers Cinema City 
Rocky 1 
Danvers Cinema City 
Dedham 
Hanover 
Natick 
Woburn 
Silver Streak 
Arlington Regent 
Belmont Studio 
Stoneham 
Waltham 
Walk Proud 
Burlington 
Danvers Cinema City 
ledham 
Framingham 








LASER ROCK is projected each 
THURS-SUN ‘at the Museum of Sci- 
ence. Tickets $3.50. For show 
times call 723-4586. 

WHERE'S BOSTON plays each day 
from 10 am to 10 pm at 60 State 
St. (661-2425). Adults $2.50, un- 
der 13 $1.50. 

FRENCH LIBRARY CINE CLUB, 53 
Marlborough St. Boston (266- 
4351) screens films each FRI-SAT 
at 8 p.m. Tix. $2. 50. June 22-23: 
“Pepe Le Moko.” 

JEAN RENOIR FESTIVAL, Institute 
of Contemporary Art, 955 Boyl- 
ston St. (266-5151) is screened 
each FHURS-FRI at 5:30, 7:30 and 
9:30 pm. June 21: “Elusive Cor- 
poral.” June 22: “Le Petit Theatre 
de Jean Renoir.” 

CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
screens films each THURS at 3 pm 
at the Main Branch, 449 Broad- 
way. FREE. June 21: “Tiger Bay.” 

FUN AND FANTASY is a film fest at 
the Boston Public Library (536- 








FILM SPECIALS 





5400) each FRI at 5:15 and 7 pm 
and SAT at 3 pm. FREE. June 22- 
23: “The Thief of Bagdad.” 
CHRISTO AND JOSEPH CORNELL 
films ‘are presented each SAT at 3 
pm at the Institute of Contempor- 
ary Art, 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Admission $1-$2. June 23: “Valley 


Curta 

THREE. ANKERCHIEF FILM FES- 
TIVAL happens at the Central Sq. 
Library, 45 Pearl St. each TUES at 
7 pm. FREE. June 19: “Brian's 


Song.’ 

DANGER;RADIOACTIVE WASTE is 
presented TUES, June 19 at 7:15 
pm by Nurses for a Non-Nuclear 
Future at Emmanuel College, 400 
The Fenway, Marian Hall. FREE. 

THAT HAMILTON WOMAN, star- 
ting Vivien Leigh and Laurance 


Olivier, is screened WED, June 20 
at 7 pm at the Brookline Public 
Library, 361 Washington St. FREE. 
WILLIE WONKA AND THE 
CHOCOLATE FACTORY, with the 
debonaire Gene Wilder, is shown 
WED, June 20 at 3:30 pm at the 
Cambridge Public Library, 449 
Broadway (498-9080). FREE. 
LL QUIT TOMORROW, about a 
man’s struggle with alcoholism, is 
presented WED, June 20 at 7 pm 
at McLean Hospital, 115 Mill St., 
— Pierce Hall (855-2112) 


BRIEF ENCOUNTER, with Trevor 
Howard, is screened THURS, June 
21 at 6 pm at the North Cam- 
bridge Public Library, 70 Rindge 
Ave. (498-9086). FREE. 

EUROPE AND AMERICA, pro- 
duced by NATO, is presented SAT, 
June 23 at 2 and 4 pm and SUN, 
June 24 at 4 pm at the Museum of 
Our National Heritage, 33 Marrett 
Rd., Lexington. FREE. 





















First there was 
titans 
LIVING DEAD’ 


Now 
GEORGE A 
ROWEROS 









matinees at 1 :20., 


A MOVIE PASS to the first 25 people 
OF THE LIVING DEAD was made for how much money (within $3, 000). 


q “Se A MAD EPIC!” 


—Michael Blowen, The Boston Globe 
—David Chute, The Boston Phoenix 


When there's 
ho more room in HELL 
the dead will walk the EARTH 






STARTS FRIDAY! The most fun you'll have in a movie 

theater this summer is this hilarious, apocalyptic vision | 
of America. A masterpiece of adventure, horror, and 
satire. You'll never look at the Chestnut Hill Mall the 

same way again! 3: 39, 5: 45, 8:00, 10:15, Sat.Sun. 





Orson Welles Cinemas 


correctly answering the following (Mon., between 5 & 5:30, at 868-3603, please): George Romero’s first film NIGHT 
: Last week's answer: Francois Truffaut in CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD KIND. 











CINEMA I: 
(at 12:20) 







With Jean-Pierre Leaud, Marie- hein Pisier. A joyous cele- 
bration is this fifth and final film in the ‘“‘Doinel” 
Antoine faces life after marriage. Through June 21 at 4, 6, 
8, 10; Starting Fri., June 22 at 4:00, 6:00, 8:15, 10:00, 
Sat.Sun.matinees at 2:00 


The Late Shows 





“Exquisite, comic, romantic 
and lyrical... this movie is 


a must.” 
—Michael Blowen, Boston Globe 


a, 


series as 















@ Friday & Saturday, 
@ June 22 & 23 at Midnight 


CINEMA II: 


SS ay 
(oe 


1001 Mass Ave..Cambridge 868-3600 
Discount ParkingAwailable 


SNEAK PREVIEW, FRI., JUNE 22 at 8:15/ CINEMA 2 
FROM THE CREATORS OF HALLOWEEN & ALIEN 
JOHN CARPENTER’S 


MARK STAR 










SB ; 








;, ACADEMY 

t AWARD 

# WINNER 
ener FOREIGN FILM 








A zany “fantasy’’ of 









le 


the search for “‘happiness’’ between men and women. 
3:45, 5:45, 7:45, 9:45, Sat.Sun.mats. 1:45 


CINEMA III: 


THE 
HARDER 
THEY COME 


The reggae rolls on! 
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Boston. Just opp. the 
Blandford St. stop on 
B.C. Green Line MBTA 


600 Comm. Ave. 
247-2160 


Hat Mi 


MEL BROOKS’ 
“THE 
PRODUCERS” 


sel7y 


ENDS THURSDAY 
6:00/8:00/10:00 
Sat., Sun. Mats. 
2:00/4:00 


"The Greatest 
Line-up of Stars 
Seen in Ages...!” 


".. Auntie Mame’ 
‘South Pacific’ 
and ‘The King 
And I all rolled 
into one...” 


NEW ENGLAND PREMIERE ENGAGEMENT STARTS FRIDAY» 
6:00/8:00/10:00 also Sat., Sun. Mats. 2:00/4:00 
FREE ADMISSION TO THE FIRST 25 MAE WEST LOOK -ALIKES 
ON FRIDAY, JUNE 22 
Mae West’s latest and, one ventures to assume, the final incredible performance in a career 
that spans some sixty crazy years. The film stands squarely on it’s own considerable and 
surprising merits as a zany, fictitious ¢hronicle of Ms. West’s latest marriage. Co-starring 


Timothy Dalton, Ringo Starr, George Hamilton, Alice Cooper, George Raft, 

Tony Curtis, and Dom Delouise. 

Ends Tuesday 

Enterpie eo SE Sun. 2:00/4:00/6 :00/:9@/10:00 

| Mon. & Tues. 6:00/8:00/10:00 
‘ i eae  —~_" 20 - 21 


The Music Lovers 


Wed. & Thurs. at 5:40/7:50/10:00 

Ken Russell carves this biography of Tchaikovsky out of a wall of living, 

. lusting flesh. Richard Chamberlain plays the Maestro while Glenda 
AN mW ar — the woman he cannot love. Rated a oerere R. 


: 6.BuULTK 
June 22 bad 23 00 are In? ne ’ 
Fri. at 5:40/7:50/10:00 t 
Sat. at 1:40/3:40/5:40/7:50/10:00 


inal and absolutely uncut European version - a version never’ 
before screened in Boston - of Polanski’s The Vampire 
Killers, a creepy/funny Transylvanian comedy, a stylishly 
produced and often very, very funny send-up of horror 

films in general and, in particular, of the oft-used (and round- 
ly abused) legend of Count Dracula. 


June 24 - 25 - 26 Sun. - Tues. 


FORBIDDEN PLANET / The Time Machine 


4:30/8:00/Sun. Mat. 1:00 6:10/9:40/Sun. Mat. 2:40 


Forbidden Planet: A sci/fi spectacular, a wonderously colorful 
tale - in CinemaScope no less - of love, interplanetary adventure 
and derring-do. 

Time Machine: (1960) George Pal directs the screen adaptation 
of the H. G. Wells classic, a tale of one man’s grand tour. through 
the future of mankind, circa 1900 through 800,000 A.D. 


The Nickelodeon’‘s own brand new 36 Hour Comedy Marathon 


t&* MIRTH OF A NATION xxx 
Friday, July 13-Sunday, July 15 


Avoid Friday the 13th with the most incredible barrage of the wittiest and most delightful fil 
from the Marx Brothers to Monty Python, 16 hilarious features. Admission is $6.95 (less than 
.50 per film). Tickets and detailed program information will be available at the cinema in 





Boston starting Thursday, June 21. 








edited by David MS 





MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Escape From Alcatraz 
(1979). They've already spoiled the sus- 
pense for us by advertising this as “the 
true story of the only successful escape 
from the prison island in San Francisco 
Bay.” But even so, the first collaboration 
between actor Clint Eastwood and direc- 
tor Don Siegel since 1971's Dirty Harry 

(arguably Eastwood’s best film) has na 
possibilities. And the story seems just 





right for Siegel's no-nonsense crafts- 
manship, which has always flourished in 
limited settings with small groups of men 
whose fixation on a mission borders on 
pathology. At the very least, it should 
prove a welcome relief for viewers over- 
dosed on big-budget herror flicks. Opens 
Friday, June 22, at the Saxon, Alliston 
and in the suburbs. 











A 0 


# XALIEN (1979). The most gruesome and 
realistic special effects ever employed in a 
monster movie dig straight into your sub- 
conscious, and many will find the expe- 
rience too harrowing to be much fun. In out- 
line this tale of a space ship haunted by a 
ferocious alien stowaway is plain om but 
the images have a resonance the plot lacks. 
Screenwriter Dan O'Bannon lends it an en- 
joyably grungy texture, and director Ridley 
Scott (The Duellists) builds our identifica- 
tion with the biue-collar-astronaut heroes 
by making them seem thoroughly contem- 
porary. What che te the movie is the fric- 
tion between these ordinary characters and 
the baroque, nightmare sets designed by 
surrealist H.R. Giger. The effect is frighten- 
ing and dreamlike: you seem to be watch- 
ing one movie while your subconscious 
watches another. And no screen creature 
has ever looked as viscous and alive as this 
one. If only Alien didn't keep falling back on 
the hoariest monster-movie cliches. How 
can you believe a moment of it when the 
characters all talk like Richard Carlson in /t 
Came From Outer Space? Charlies. 

%*xANNA KARENINA (1935). A stodgy, hu- 
morless transcription of Tolstoy's novel, but 
the acting is terrific. Greta Garbo had 
played the Russian noblewoman de- 
stroyed by illicit love once before, in the si- 
lent 1927 film Love (directed by Edmund 
Goulding); her portrayal here is at once 
stately and moving. Fredric March lends 
solid support as her lover, Vronsky, while 
Freddie Bartholomew is all frail sweetness 
as her son and Basil Rathbone wicked hau- 
teur as her husband. Directed by Clarence 





- Brown. Central S 


re. 
* x AUTUMN SONATA (1978). Ingmar Berg- 
man probes the unresolved love/hate rela- 
tionship of a career-centered concert pian- 
ist (ingrid Bergman) and her emotionally 
crippled daughter (Liv Ulimann), and his 
cduse-and-effect account of how the ab- 
sence of love can ruin a life is excitingly 
clear and persuasive. He avoids an Art vs. 
Life polemic, setting the mother’s — 
of the emotional deprivation of a musi 
career against the daughter's frantic ac- 
cusations of neglect and oppression. And 
yet, the only character in the movie with an 
internal source of energy — Ingrid 
Bergman's lively, talented pianist — is seen 
as a monster of vitality who crushes the life 
out of the brooding losers around her. 
Harvard Square. 


wx kXBONAPARTE AND THE REVOLUTION 
(1971). Some have called it the greatest 
movie ever made. We aren't willing to go 
that far, but it’s certainly the only four-and- 
a-quarter-hour movie we've seen that’s ab- 
solutely exhilarating from start to finish. 
Abel Gance first released a silent version in 
1927; then, in 1934, he put together a 
sound version from the original; yet an- 
other sound version followed in 1955 and, 
finally, in 1971, he added a color prologue. 
This version is a thrilling adventure that si- 
multaneously sweeps the spectator through 
the history of Revolutionary France and the 
history of the cinema. Gance's tempes- 
tuous Camera work and teeming composi- 
tions keep things moving and the intensity 
in the acting — by Antonin Artaud, among 
others — makes you long for bygone days. 
Brattle. 

% *xBOUND FOR GLORY (1976). Derived from 
Woody Guthrie's 1945 autobiography, Hal 
(Shampoo, Harold and Maude) Ashby’'s 
careful, anecdotal film is far more success- 
ful as a misty evocation of the American 
West during the Depression than as biog- 
raphy. Cinematographer Haskell Wexler 
has recreated the ‘30s with a flair border- 
ing on the visionary, and his almost Biblical 
picture of the Dust Bowl is dazzling. But 
Ashby and screenwriter Robert (Alice 








Doesn't Live Here Anymore) Getchell are ° 


so intent on anointing Guthrie an American 
Hero, a sort of Moses of migrant workers. 
that end up ti } im: the feisty, 
prolific folk composer emerges as a la- 
conic, guitar-picking Buford Pusser. The 
fault isn't David Carradine’s — his lead per- 
formance is warm and convincing, as are 
the excellent supporting turns by Ronny 
Cox, Melinda Dillon, Gail on and 
Randy Quaid. Harvard Squa 

BUTCH AND SUNDANCE: Et EARLY YEARS 
(1979). Richard Lester (A Hard Day's 
Night, The Three Musketeers) directed 
this “prequel” to Butch Cassidy and the 


- Sundance Kid in which William Katt (Car- 


rie) and Tom Berenger (Looking For Mr. 
Goodbar) enact an early episode from the 
daring outlaws’ career. See “Trailers.” 
Charles, suburbs. 


Cc 








LE CAPORAL EPINGLE (1962). Like Grand /i- 
fusion (1937), this late Jean Renoir film is a 
study of men in confinement, but it differs 


from its predecessor in its emphasis on the 
crushing reality of imprisonment; in this mo- 
vie, freedom is seen as a basic human 
need, like food or air. Jean-Pierre Cassel 
(as Epingle), Claude Brasseur and Claude 
Rich are the Frenchmen captured by the 
Nazis during the Occupation and sent to a 
POW camp. Institute of Contemporary 


Art. 
@THE CHAMP (1979). Franco Zeffirelli’s re- 
make of the classic 1931 tear-jerker is 
blown up to operatic pro is, replete 
with misty landscapes enormous snif- 
fling faces. Jon Voight is the punch-drunk 
boxer who gives his all in the ring for his 
scrappy young son, played with preco- 
cious expertise and nearly unbearable 
cuteness by 8-year-old Ricky Schroder. 
Voight, trying with his.whole body to act like 
an oaf, seems graceless for the first time in 
his career. And Faye Dunaway, as the boy’s 
estranged mother, a neurotic fashion 
signer, is plain embarrassing. The Champ 
seems capable of bringing out the child 
* abuser in the most benign of viewers. Fresh 
Pond, Cinema Lp horemgeer) suburbs. 
we kkk CHINATOWN .(1975): Roman 
Polanski’s film noir set in sleazy LA amber. 
Screenwriter Robert Towne’s studied 
Chandlerisms don't quite evoke the. '30s 
savor he seeks, but his yarn is no less 
dazzling for .its contemporaneity, and 
Polanski's eye for the macabre makes this 
headlong rush into the inferno sizzle. Faye 
Dunaway has seldom been better and Jack 
Nicholson is very engaging as the flatfoot 
who, of course, won't leave well enough 
alone. Harvard Square. 
te COMES A HORSEMAN (1978). The old West 
and the new are still fighting it out in 1945, 
according to Alan J. Pakula’s ecological 
horse opera. The good guys are led by 
Jane Fonda, as a feisty small rancher de- 
termined not to sell out to Jason Robards’s 
greedy cattle baron or George Grizzard’s 
even greedier oil tycoon. There’s romance 
too, between Fonda and laconic farm hand 
James Caan, but it's a strangely asexual ro- 
mance, more like friendship than love, and 
though the actors (especially Fonda) are 
working hard, the open spaces here are just 
490 wide for them to fill. In fact, what with 
Gordens..Wikis's'qmagnificents Bky-fittéd 
photography, the real star of Comes a 
— is the West itself. Harvard 


Squ 

ok RCRIA (1976). Carlos Saura’s power- 
ful, exquisitely crafted study of the 
loneliness of childhood. Ana Torrent, the 
remarkable nine-year-old who was so su- 
perb in Spirit of the Beehive, plays the 
middie daughter in a prosperous 1950s 
Madrid family; as a result of a series of hap- 
penstances, she’s come to believe that she 
can control life and death. The film peers 
into the child’s world without entirely aban- 
doning the adult point of view, and the re- 
sult is an affecting compassion for all but 
the film’s most villainous characters. Ger- 
aldine Chaplin has some of her finest mo- 
ments on film, doubling as Ana’s over- 
ones 6 —_ mother eg as the grown-up 


SKCRIES AND. WH 

wae wCRIES WHISPERS (1973). Berg- 
man’s gorgeous, harrowing study of a 
woman dying of cancer and of the three 
women who attend to her during her last 
hours. The color symbolism may obtrude at 
times, and some of the dream sequences 
are almost unbearably lacerating, but this is 
a deeply moving film. Harvard Square. 





D 


wx xDAWN OF THE DEAD (1979). Geor 

Rorhero’s incredibly ex: sequel to Night 
of the Living Dead (1969) is a classic case 
of a gifted director going all out and giving 
us more than we can possibly assimilate. 
This. time, Romero sets his flesh-eating 
zombies maundering through the largest 
enclosed shopping plaza in America, and 
he €reates a spacious, beautifully exe- 
cuted movie that’s an almost non-stop se- 
ries of action scenes. When the four her- 
oes — two of them SWAT cops armed to 
the teeth — are blasting away, not at other 
humans but at bundles of “pure motorized 
instinct,” killing becomes merely a high- 
tension sport, eliciting the very traits we 
share with the zombies. Dawn of the Dead 
is a reflection on violence that becomes in- 
toxicated by its subject; a visual tour de 


The Star System 


Although rating decisions have been 
made with the advice (and interfer- 
ence) of other interested parties, the fi- 
nal decisions and responsibility for 
them rest with the editor of “Film 
Strips,” David Chute. Here’s how the 
system works. 

keke Superb 

Good 


tik 
Middling 
Bearable 








Fie wit 

Films without ratings have not been 
viewed as we go to press. We intend no 
judgment of their worth. 
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med on the EC horror comics of 


rae ns of all of us. With Ken 
oree, David Emge, Gaylen Ross and Scott 
H. ort Cinema 57, Circle, suburbs. 
wk KDAYS OF HEAVEN (1978). Terrence 
Malick's second film (Badlands was the 
first) isn’t a masterpiece, but its ambitions 
and craftsmanship put it on a level few other 
films even aspire to. The plot is as harsh 
and strange as a folk tale: three rootless ref- 
ugees from city squalor (Richard Gere, 
Brooke Adams and Linda Manz) call down 
ee ruin on terminally ill Texas 
wheat farmer Sam Shepard. The sharp, airy 
photography by Nestor Almendros knocks 
the wind out of you. Each image, no matter 
how scabrous, is presented with equal 
detachment, and the people soon shrink to 
insignificance. The imagery perfectly em- 
bodies Malick’s neo-Manichean meta- 
physics; in almost every frame, malig- 
nancy and aching beauty coexist. Based on 
a tale from Genesis, this is the only movie in 
memory that captures the bleak, incanta- 
tory tone .of the Old Testament. Harvard 


Square. 
SHHDESPERATE LIVING (1978). John 
Waters'’s movies haven't included any 
“hard-core gross-outs” since Divine ate the 
dog shit in Pink Flamingos. And in the 
meantime, Waters has acquired a firmer 
grasp of film technique and storytelling. 
Jean Hill and Mink Stole flee Baltimore and 
take refuge in the shantytown kingdom of 
Mortville, a quasi-fascist state presided over 
by the monstrous Queen Carlotta (Edith 
lassey) and her gay-biker goon squad, 
Waters, with his new polish and assurance, 
has us laughing with and rooting for such 
oppressed Mortville freakos as Mole 
McEnry (Susan Lowe), a warty, crew-cut 
lesbian, and her girlfriend Muffy St. 
Jacques (Liz Renay), a seedy, Russ Meyer- 
style sex-bomb who talks lovingly to her 
own breasts. Orson Welles. 


E 


ENTER THE DRAGON (1974). Still the most 
popular kung-fu adventure, this stars the 








late Bruce Lee. In case you can't under- . 


stand the dialogue, what they're saying is 
“Ki-yah!" Nickelodeon. 


e 


Wk KKFALSTAFF (1966). Aka Chimes at 
Midnight. Pieced together from five of 
Shakespeare's plays plus Holinshed’s 
Chronicles, Orson Welles's “lament for 
Merrie England” is, despite its shoestring 
budget, one of his richest, most touching 
films. Welles, whose portrayal of Falstaff is 
practically definitive, creates an authenti- 
cally gritty Elizabethan atmosphere, mov- 
ing from the coarse. lightheartedness of the 
taverns to a comic but rather grim battle se- 
quence (breathtakingly directed) and final- 
ly into a dark, infected world of death and 
decay, wherein we watch the disintegration 
of the relationship between Falstaff and 
Prince Hal, who like but never understand 
each other. The wretchedly post-synched 
soundtrack makes the going difficult at 
times, but the film's rewards are well worth 
the trouble. With splendid performances by 
Keith Baxter (as Hal), John Gielgud, Mar- 

aret Rutherford and Jeanne Moreau. 


rattle. 
wTHE FEARLESS VAMPIRE KILLERS (1967). 
Roman Polanski's witless spoof of the 
Dracula legend may benefit from the re- 
storation of some 20 minutes of footage cut 
before the initial American release. But the 
director's touch has never been the world's 
lightest, and his account of an aging vam- 

re hunter (Jack MacGowran) and his 
quavering assistant (Polanski) as they plot 
the destruction of one of Transylvania’s 
very oldest families, fails both as horror and 
comedy. Polanski’s then wife, the late 
Sharon Tate, is'a@ voluptuous peasant girl 
abducted by the bloodsuckers. Nickel- 


odeon. 
kek kFORBIDDEN PLANET (1956). One can 
detect Shakespeare's The Tempest lurk- 








970) 
Bernstein, director Martin Ritt and the late 
Zero Mostel were all blacklisted by the 
broadcasting industry during the red-bait- 
swept the country in the 
early ‘50s. And they have made a film about 








kkk xXGET OUT YOUR HANDKERCHIEFS 
1978). This subversively funny sex farce by 
Blier (Going Places) is an em- 
bodiment of male sexual attitudes in which 
ee ee are Che DS oe oreey ) . 
Depardieu is the young jose 
wife (Carol Laure) has fallen into an alarm- 
ing depression; he enlists the sexual assis- 
tance of a Mozart-fixated stranger (Patrick 
Dewaere) in an attempt to snap her out of it. 
The comedy is deft, and something deeper 
accumulates underneath. The images, in 
id tones and shades of brown, are richer 
an we expect in a farce, and the woman's 
pain, which is associated with somber pas- 
sages from Mozart, is closely observed. The 
movie seems to share the men's baffled 
view of the woman's illness, and yet it feels 
absolutely right when they're finally cast 
aside. Handkerchiefs turns male attitudes 
into a farce for all time, a perfect, absurdist 
sexual myth. Orson Welles. 
wexTHE GREAT NORTHFIELD MINNESOTA 
RAID (1972). Philip Kaufman (/nvasion of 
the Body Snatchers) directed this loosely 
plotted, visually enthralling revisionist Wes- 
tern. It’s the story of the last bank robbery 
attempted by the scruffy gang led by cruel, 
heediess Jesse James (Robert Duvall) and 
laconic, practical Cole Younger (Cliff Rob- 
ertson). The story maunders and lurches 
toward the final shoot-out. But Kaufman's 
“detailed views of the surface of Western life 
feel so authentic, you can almost smell the 
mud-clogged Northfield streets: It’s a fas- 
cinating, ambitious failure. With Luke As- 
kew, Dana Eciar and Donald Moffat. Cooil- 
idge Corner. 





WkTHE GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY (1979). Vic- 
torian England has never looked better — 
plush, burnished and bronzed — than in 
this rather tiring caper film, the story of a so- 
phisticated thief (Sean Connery) and his in- 

ious robbery of a cache of gold bound 
lor the Crimea. It was written and directed 
by Michael Crichton (from his bestseller), 
but it really belongs to the people who 
created its elegant atmosphere, especially 
its great cinematogrdpher, the late Geof- 
frey Unsworth (Cabaret). You've probably 
seen everything in this movie before, and it 
has the pacing of a military parade; the first 
hour concerns the drawn-out capture of 
three keys, one after another. We suggest a 
good, strong cup of coffee before pur- 
chasing a ticket. With Donald Sutherland 
(who gives a jumpy, pop-eyed perform- 
ance as a lock expert) and beautiful Les- 
ley-Anne Down, who brings a strange mix- 
ture of voluptuous eroticism and mindless 
precision to her role as Connery’s willing 
moll. Harvard Square. 





H 


wkxTHE HARDER THEY COME (1973). 
Jimmy Cliff tries for that pie in the sky above 
Shantytown, but he’s got many rivers to 
cross. The de rigueur reggae picture's cin- 
ematic aspects are almost as enthralling as 
the music. Orson Welles. 

#&*xHARRY AND TONTO (1974). Paul Mazur- 
sky's paean to the aged is pleasant enough, 
but for all its efforts to eschew sentimen- 
tality, its crazy minor characters, and its 
Academy Award-winning performance by 
Art Carney as the old duffer traversing the 
country with his cat, the film is pure marsh- 
mallow. Though affecting while you watch, 
it falls far short of its American-Odyssey 
ambitions, never accumulating enough 
substance to become really memorable. 
Central Square. 








%& *XTHE IN-LAWS (1979). In the movies, any- 
thing is possible. As witness this sub-Neil 
Simon farce about: two loud-mouthed, 
middle-aged bunglers, which turns out to 
be surprisingly deft and entertaining. Alan 
Arkin, as a cowardly New York dentist, and 
Peter Falk, as an international plotter who 
drags the two of them into a hare-brained 
intrigue, have roles so perfectly suited to 
their gifts that they can wear them casually, 
like rumpled old suits. The performances 
have a calming ease, and so does Arthur 
Hiller’s direction, which generates neither 
excitement nor hysteria. Scenarist Andrew 
Bergman's eagerness to throw in any gag 
he can think of — whether it fits or not — 
keeps us on our toes, and most of the jokes 
are actually clever. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, 


suburbs. 

we kk xXINVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS 
(1978). Fabulously entertaining, even more 
fun than the 1956 Don Siegel horror clas- 
sic on which ifs based. In adapting the story 
of vegetable pods from space that replace 
humans with emotionless replicas, 
screenwriter W. D. Richter (Siither) and di- 
rector Philip Kaufman (The White Dawn) 
have souped up and modernized the story, 
splashed the screen with lurid special ef- 
fects and creepy lighting and harnessed 
Dolby stereo to stage a sci-fi symphony of 
whooshes, buzzes and honks. In this film, 
aptly relocated in San Francisco, the hor- 
ror blossoms from the very culture with 
which we comfort ourselves, and Kauf- 
man's characters are intense, attractive and 
individual; it's poignantly clear what the 
have to lose. With Donald Sutherland, 
Brooke Adams, Jeff Goldblum and, in a 
show-stealing performance, Veronica Cart- 
wright. Harvard Square. 








id wail 


wk JULIET OF THE SPIRITS (1965). One of 
Fellini's prettiest films, this exotic, whimsical 
exploration of a housewife’s search for 
identity is the director's most penetrating 
homage to his wife, Giulietta Masina, who 
portrays the aging gamine unnerved by the 
suspicion that her husband is unfaithful. 
Juliet’s search for a self beyond her 
marriage takes the form of a fantasy 
journey, a purgation of demons 
extravagant depiction is made all the wilder 
by Fellini's obvious enthusiasm for his first 
feature-length experiment in color 
photography. It all falls apart in the end, for 
Fellini, seldom very astute psychologically, 
opts for a pat Freudian resolution that is 
both unconvincing and anti-climactic. A 
charming, — film nevertheless, with 

r ly tragicomic portrayal by 
| abeng Caolidge Corner. 
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WLADIES “AND GENTLEMEN, THE ROLLING 
STONES (1974). Mick. Orson Welles. 
po ogre Ay eg A rarely conn - 
ith a top-flight cast. Spencer Tracy 

the hard-bitten editor whose paper is justly 
sued for libel by heiress Myrna Loy; Tracy 
assigns his fiancee (Jean Harlow) and an 
ex-reporter (William Powell) to turn the libel 
into truth. The director, Jack Conway, was 
responsible for some of the most entertain- 
ing movies of the ‘30s, including A Tale of 
Two Cities, Boom Town, The Millionaire 
and The anol Three. Central Square. 

@LAST EMBRACE (1979). Jonathan Demme 
(Handle With Care) goes after about six 
different kinds of thriller fun at once — and 
misses them all. Roy Scheider, as a secret 
agent near breakdown after the death of his 
wife, gets caught up in bits of Vertigo, Nia- 
gara, Three Days of the Condor and as- 
sorted tough-tender Bogart films. Con- 
fronted with such a narrative hodge-podge, 
Demme goes wild with hand-held shots, 
slow motion and superimpositions — cam- 
era trickery so clumsily executed that the 
movie looks rushed and shoddy, like a 
gussied-up TV movie. With Christopher 
Walken (cast amusingly against type as 
Scheider's treacherous, buttoned-down 
boss) and Janet Margolin, frankly sexy for 
the first time in her career but saddled with 
bizarre, snooty sietogue. Cheri, suburbs. 

w&THE LION IN ER (1968). James 
Goldman's stage play, basically a 12th- 
century Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, is 
translated (with more regard for dialogue 
than cinema) to the screen by Anthony Har- 
vey. Katharine Hepburn won an Oscar for 
her performance as Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
and Peter O'Toole makes a pleasantly 
crazed Henry ||. Far from an outstanding: 
film, but an intriguing one. Harvard 


Square. 
Continued on page 28 
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GALERIA 57 Boylston St. Hvd. Sq. 661-3737 
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Brattle Theatre 


40 Brattle Street TR 6-4226 


JUNE 20-23 WED.-SAT. 
Orson Welles’ FALSTAFF starring Welles and Sir John 
Gielgud “The greatest of Welles’ Shakespeare films.” 
4% David Ansen 5:30, 9:40 
and 


Nicholas Ray's THE LUSTY MEN with Robert Mitchum 
and Susan Hayward 7:40 





JUNE 24-26 SUN.-TUES. 
Abel Gance’s BONAPARTE AND. THE REVOLUTION 
with Antonin Artaud “What cinema is all about ... the 
masterpiece’s masterpiece.” **** Gerald Peary 7:00 


Every Friday and Saturday at Midnight — 
THE BUDDY HOLLY STORY 
425 MASS. AVE. 


CATRALL So 
CINEMAS : 


WEEK OF JUNE 20-26 
CINEMA | 
Phillipe De Broca’s comic masterpiece KING OF 
HEARTS starring Alan Bates and Genevieve Bujold 
5:45, 7:45, 9:45 


CINEMA 1! 
TWO GREAT COMEDIES BY PAUL MAZURSKY, 
AN UNMARRIED WOMAN 
starring Jill Clayburgh 5:15, 9:35 and 


HARRY AND TONTO 
Starring Art Carney and Ellen Burstyn 7:30 
Every Wednesday at the Brattle Theatre and the Central 
Square Cinemas— Aili Seats, All Shows $1.50 
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Continued from page 27 
*% & xLITTLE BIG MAN (1970). Arthur Penn’s 
sprawling, ambitious tragicomedy doesn't 
quite hold together, but it remains the last 
word — Buffalo Bill notwithstanding — on 
the myth of the Old West, debunking the 
fable of Custer's Last Stand as it creates the 
legend of the Frontier Anti-Hero in the per- 

son of Jack Crabb (Dustin Hoffman), whose 
recollections compose the film. Crabb is not 
Hoffman's most comfortable role, but many 
of the supporting players shine, particu- 

larly Chief Dan George in his screen de- 

but. Penn's direction is aided by a literate, alll, 
sassy Calder Willingham screenplay from 
pnd Phin Berger novel 


re ‘LITTLE ROMANCE (1979). A mildly plieas- 
ant, almost funny first-love story about two 
13-year-old geniuses in Paris — a poor 
French boy (Thelonious Bernard) and a 
rich American girl (Diane Lane) — who fall 
for each other, encounter parental resis- 
tance (mostly from her phony, philander- 
ing Mom, played by Sally Kellerman) and 


run off to Italy together in the company of 
Lovable Old Curmudgeon Laurence Oliv- 
ier, who is turning into Helen Hayes before 
our eyes. Director George Roy Hill (Slap 
Shot, The Sting) may regard this as his “re- 
turn to romance” movie. It's also self-con- 
gratulatory propaganda for his kind of film- 
making and an occasion for some acidu- 
lous trashing of other directors (notably Wil- 
liam Friedkin, who is wickedly imper- 
sonated by David Dukes) and of women 
(Kellerman). Besides, the film's a fraud. 
Those two cuties aren't “gifted children” at 
they're miniature adults. Academy, 


suburbs. 

LOST AND FOUND (1979). This isn't exactly a 
sequel, nor even a “prequel,” to 1973's A 
Touch of Class, although it has all the ear- 
marks. Glenda Jackson and George Segal 
are an English-American couple who meet 
(this time by crashing into each other on a 
ski slope), wed and wrestie with domestic 
crisis. Like A Touch of Class, this was writ- 
ten and directed by Melvin Frank. Cheri, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


Coolidge 


*LOVE AT FIRST BITE (1979). A fast-buck 
Dracula parody, starring George Hamilton 
(in the first enjoyable performance of his 
career). In New York, Hamilton's lounge-liz- 
ard Dracula gets the girl — Susan St. 
James, as a speedy, addie-pated model — 
by acing out St. James's psychiatrist boy- 
friend (Richard Benjamin). Director Stan 
Dragoti has no class or sense of timing: 
every crude ethnic joke and leering double- 
entendre is delivered with sledge-hammer 
emphasis, as if to bring down the house. 
Dick Shawn has a few good moments as a 
police detective. Mostly, though, the movie 
is content to lurch through the most ob- 
vious, TV-sketch variations on its vampire- 
in-Gotham premise. Arte Johnson — 
whose shtick hasn't changed an iota since 
his Laugh-in days — is Renfield, Drac- 
ula’s insect-eating sidekick. Allston, Fresh 
Pond, suburbs. 

#*LOVE ON THE RUN (1978). This final chap- 
ter in Francois Truffaut's Antoine Doinel 
series is sadly disappointing; the director 
seems to have lost touch with Antoine in his 


eagerness to both berate him for and bring 
him to terms with his past. The other char- 
acters keep telling a dour Antoine (Jean- 
Pierre Leaud) that he hasn't changed, but 
flashbacks to earlier films in the series 
prove otherwise. Has his charm fled with his 
youth, or was it never there at all? Most of 
the charm this time around is supplied by 
Antoine’s women, especially newcomer 
Dorothee — a major discovery — as his 
current. flame, and Marie-France Pisier, the 
grinning teenager of “Antoine and Gotette” 
grown into a beautiful, feisty lawyer. But the 
saddest thing about the final Doinel film is 
that it could eae a been made with- 
out him. Orson Wi 

*&& &THE LUSTY MEN (1952). This detailed, 
atmospheric study of the modern rodeo 
world is one of Nicholas Ray's finest films. 
Full of mournful, elegiac images of dust and 
space and loneliness, the film features Rob- 
ert Mitchum — at his best in an unusually 
quiet, thoughtful role — as a cowboy whose 
rise to rodeo stardom imperils his marriage 
(to Susan Hayward) and his cherished in- 
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The Institute of Contemporary Art and The Boston Phoenix Present 





JEAN RENOIR 


Great Humanist of the Cinema 


THEATRE 


'til 6 p.m., $2.50 after 6 p.m. 


$1.50 Mon. thru Fri. 


Sat., Sun., Holidays, $2.50 ALL DAY. (Midnite Fri. & Sat. $2) 


Comes a Horseman 


The Great Train Robbery 


3:35 - 7:40 
1:30 - 5:30 - 9:35 





Coming Home 
Network 


3:05 - 7:30 
1:00 - 5:15 - 9:40 





Swept Away 
Seven Beauties 


12:00 - 3:55 - 8:00 
1:55 - 5:50 - 9:55 





Days of Heaven 
Bound for Glory 


3:30-7:45 .. 
1:00 - 5:10 - 9:25 
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The Story of “O” 


The African Queen 
The Front 


June 23 
Sat 


Invasion of the Body Snatchers 3:15-7:35 
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9:30 pm 


Friday 


. June 22 
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9:30 pm 


DRAWING BASED ON PHOTOGRAPH BY RICHARD AVEDON 
ICA 955 Boyiston Street, Boston 266-5151 


LE CAPORAL EPINGLE (1962) 
With Jean-Pierre Cassel, Claude 
Brasseur, Claude Rich. 

Where LA GRANDE ILLUSION dealt with 
fraternity, this later serio-comic prisoner- 
of-war escape film is concerned with the 
concept of liberty and the individual's 
definition of himself. ; 


LE PETIT THEATRE DU JEAN 
RENOIR (1969) 

With Jeanne Moreau, Nino 
Fornicola, Minny Monti, Pierre Olaf. 
In one sense a recapitulation of his career, 
in another, a further step from realism, 
Renoir’s three short comedies, with an 
entr’'acte by Moreau, are filled with 
ultimate warmth and respect for humanity, 
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THE MAIN EVENT (1979). Teamed six oe 
ago in Peter Bogdanovich's popular What's 
Up Doc?, Barbra Streisand and Ryan 
O'Neal return. Streisand plays trainer and 
manager to O'Neal's up-and-coming young 
prizefighter. And we'll just bet there’s a ro- 
mantic ge ock affent — as well. Cin- 
ema 57, Circle, s 

A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS (1967). What 
might have been a lumbering, stagy cos- 
tume drama with literary overtones turns out 
to be a straightforward, engrossing piece of 
filmmaking. Fred Zinnemann directed 
simply but allowed Ted Moore free reign 
with the cinematography, for which he gar- 
nered a richly deserved Academy Award. 
Other Oscars went to Zinnemann, the film 
itself, and Paul: Scofield, whose bravura 
portrayal of Sir Thomas More has extraor- 
dinary breadth. Robert Bolt’s screenplay, 
from his own stage work, is one of the most 
delightfully literate scripts on film, and Rob- 
ert Shaw and Wendy Hiller deliver out- 
standing a performances. Har- 
vard ps Fn 

eek MANHATTAN (1979). Woody Allen's 
comic wail, a harsh but very funny medita- 
tion on what it means to be a moral man in 
an amoral age. Photographed by Gordon 
Willis in lustrous black-and-white, Allen's 
New York is a beauty with a heart of stone; 
he may adore it, but it’s also his “metaphor 
for the decay of contemporary culture.” 
Allen's Isaac Davis, a 42-year-old TV writ- 
er, finds himself the subject of a gossip 
book by his lesbian ex-wife (Meryl Streep); 
suffers through a love affair with a trendy, 
high-strung literary critic (Diane Keaton in 
her best performance to date); and tries to 
ease himself in and out of a relationship 
with 17-year-old Mariel Hemingway — in 
the end, he finds his own hypocrisy staring 
him in the face. Manhattan is not as exhil- 
arating as 1977's Annie Hall, but it's more 
complex, more probing, more controlled. 
The pleasure we get from it is that of a new 
intimacy with an old friend. Paris, sub- 


urbs. 

*%k*k*k*XTHE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
(1941). Although slightly stage-bound, this 
is one of the funniest and most literate of the 
screwball comedies, and it’s graced by a 
superb cast. Monty Woolley earned him- 
self a place in the comic pantheon with his 
performance as Sheridan Whiteside, the 
acidulous broadcaster (based on Alexan- 
der Woolicott) whom an accident confines 
to an average midwestern home, which he 
proceeds to turn into a cross between a 
high-society shindig and a bad night at the 
zoo. Whiteside is a name-dropper and a 
master of invective, comparing his friends 
to everyone from Zasu Pitts to Madame 
Butterfly. with Bette Davis, Ann. Sheridan 
and Jimmy Durante. Central Square. 

%& & &KMEAN STREETS (1973). Martin Scor- 
sese’s impassioned look at low life in Little 
Italy is garish, expressionistic and deeply 
haunting. Rarely has so convincing a por- 
trait of street life been transported to the 
screen (complete with juke-box hits and the 
requisite Scorsese violence-in-the-car 
scenes), and the director’s exploration of 
the conflicts among strong italian Catholi- 
cism, sense of community and mob activity 
is superb. Harvey Keitel uses his seeming- 
ly limitless array of peste tech- 
niques to deliver a searing portrait.of a Ma- 
fia small-timer on the way up, and Robert 
De Niro’s ch ag = mad Johnny Boy 
is mesmerizin onan” Corner. 

tk &THE MUSIC Cove (1971). Ken Rus- 
sell’s biography of Tchaikovsky takes more 
than a few liberties with the facts of the 
composer's life, but, then, Russell has 
never been a stickler for accuracy. Be- 
sides, Tchaikovsky has always been one of 
his grand obsessions — remember the little 


lay on his life ooagicd by Gudrun and 
toward Love? 


“Russel doesn’t understand people and he 
doesn’t care about narrative, but his images 
blaze. Oddly enough, The Music Lovers is 
among his most satisfying films, a portrait 
not so much of the artist as of the passion of 
artistry, and one of the rare instances in 
which Russell's visual effects do not 
smother his film’s emotional resonance. 
With Richard Chamberlain, Glenda Jack- 
son, Max Adrian. Nickelodeon. 








N 

% *NETWORK (1976). Writer Paddy Chay- 
evsky and director Sidney Lumet both - 
worked on this hysterical, often off-target at- 
tack on commercial TV as brainwasher, 
Watergate, and the Devil incarnate. Chay- 
evsky’s contempt for his characters de- 
humanizes them, and his flashy dialogue 
often lapses into pseudo-eloquent. tirade, 
which, combined with Lumet's noisy direc- 
tion, makes for a rather strident film. Still 
there are hilarious moments. With the late 
Peter Finch as the psychotic news anchor- 
man, William Holden as the Fred Friendly- 
type news executive, and Faye Dunaway as 
a bitchy young programer on the make. 
Harvard Square. 
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x xPERFORMANCE (1968). A difficult_ but 
rewarding film by Nicolas Roeg and Don- 
ald Cammell, with the latter (having read a 
bit too much Borges for his own good) pro- 
viding obfuscating metaphysics (exchange 
of identities, performance as identity, etc.) 
and the former mounting a bewildering 
cinematic barrage (ellipses, jump cuts, 
temporal distortions, dazzling composi- 
tions and baroque editing) to match. Be- 
neath it all there’s an encounter between a 
washed-up gangster who “knows who he 
is” (played brilliantly by James Fox) and a 
washed-up rock star (a riveting portrayal by 
Mick Jagger) who proves him wrong. st ° 
beguiling soundtrack that includes J 

singing “Memo from Turner.” Cool pe 


Corner. 
wwxLE PETIT THEATRE DE JEAN RENOIR 
(1969). A sweet but wildly uneven valedic- 
tory by one of the finest filmmakers in his- 
tory, this collection of three stories and an 
entr'acte was bound to disappoint. The first 
tale, a little-match-girl sort of Christmas 
story, turns Renoir’s famous compassion to 
molasses and the second, “The Electric 
Waxer,” is a pleasant but glibly familiar sat- 
ire on the consumer society. Jeanne 
Moreau then sings “When Love Dies,” 
which Marlene Dietrich first delivered in the 
film Morocco, and the glow of this little 
cabaret fantasy is maintained throughout 
the final sequence, a warm tale of 7 
tolerated and traditional standards of honor 
Continued on page 32 








IN SPACE EVERYONE CAN HEAR WBCN. 


| HEMISPHERE BROADCASTING PRESENTS W B C N . 
CHARLES, LAQUIDARA MATT, SIEGEL MARK PARENTEAU TRACY ROACH 
OEDIPUS JERRY GOODWIN cue orusoness 


FEATURING AN ALL-STAR WEEKEND CAST DUANE GLASSCOCK RANDI KIRSCHBAUM LESLEY PATTEN TONY BERARDINI 


S.W.A.T. (EDDIE GORODETSKY TAMI HEIDE TOM COUCH RICK VARNEY) BOSTON SUNDAY REVIEW RADIOVISION® COLORAMA * 


"W3C/1 loaf starts today at a radio near you! 


BIEBER/DONOVAN 














Guaranteed 
Classified — 


The Boston Phoenix is making classified 
advertising better for you. We guarantee that if 
your ad in the For Sale, Apartments for Rent, 
Roommates or many other categories doesn’t work 
after you’ve bought it in advance for two consecu- 
tive weeks .. . we will keep running it FREE. Not . 
just for one more week, but until it works. All you 
have to do is call and tell us to rerun your ad. The 
guarantee applies to any non-commercial ad for a 
single transaction. Now THAT’s a guarantee. 


FREE until it works. THE Guarantee. 

























The Guaranteed 
Phone In Classified Service 
From The Boston Phoenix. 


Call 267-1234 
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the #1 group on Country charts today 
The Bellamy Brothers, 
- _ singing 
‘Let Your Love Flow’ 
and 


“Tf I Said You Had a Beautiful Body 
Would You Hold It Against Me”’ 


Hee-Haw’s famous Hager Twins, 
the beautiful Stella Parton, 


plus Dottsy, Dick Curless, and Devon Square 


Bring a friend and a blanket for eight hours of 
fresh air, sunshine and the best Country, Blue 
Grass, and Country Rock. 


All on Sunday * June 24 * at 12 Noon 
Scarborough Downs * Exit 6, Maine Pike 


Tickets at all Ticketron locations are 
$3-children under 12 * $10 adults 
$11 day of show 


Tickets Available at Gate 


Just ride North on Rte. 95, and you will be there. Come park your jeans in the green 
grass and tune in to the greatest outdoor concert in Maine this summer! 


presented by 
_ Performing Arts and Concert Company 
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uarantee 


“~ 


The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising better for you. We guar- 
antee that if your ad in the For Sale, Apartments for Rent, Roommates or many 
other categories doesn’t work after you’ve bought it in advance for two consecu- 
tive weeks . . . we will keep running it FREE. Not just for one more week, but un- 
til it works. All you have to do is call and tell us to rerun your ad. The guarantee fF 
applies to any non-commercial ad for a single transaction. Now THAT’s a guar- i 


antee. FREE until it works. THE Guarantee. 


Call 267-1234 
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“Health food with a flavor!” 


Health Gourmet, Inc. 


175 Moss. Ave. 
(near Symphony Hall) 
Boston, MA @ Tel: 247-8045 





Continental Cuisine au 
Natural. “We use no sugar, 
refined flour or additives.” 
Vegetable and fish dishes 
our specialty. 


° All dishes from scratch 

° A natural foods restaurant 

¢ Cafeteria & dining room service 
© Open 7 days 

e Sunday Brunch 

e Saturday gourmet dinner 


y Call our subscription office at 536-5390 KE 


Do you live a long way froma 
newsstand? 


& have The Phoenix 


DELIVERED. 




















The most discriminating Bostonians 
agree. For the finest, freshest fish in 
the city--make it Legal. Of course, 
we're just as famous for our selection 
as for our quality. Legal Sea Foods 
has the largest variety of delicious 
seafood in the entire country. 


But don’t just take everyone else's 
word. See for yourself. 
restaurants, oyster bars and take- 

home fish markets. Enjoy Legal Sea 
Foods in Cambrid 
Hill. It’s the popular choice. 


*‘Known the World Over”’ _ 
Recommended by Holiday Magazine 


Inman 
Rte. 9, Chestnut Hill 277-7300 
e 


isit our 


and in Chestnut 


., Cambridge 547-1410 

















Tt would have been 
kept out of reach. 

But, her parents 
never dreamed it was 
poison. 

And, neither did she. 


BEWARE OF 
THE PRETTY POISONS. 


Massachusetts 
Poison Control Center 
300 Longwood Ave., 


Boston, MA 


232-2130 
(Greater Boston Area) 
800-682-9211 
(Toll-Free Statewide) 
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BOSTON 
SUNDAY 
REVIEW 


is a fascinating 
summary of the 
“past week's. . 
activities in and 
“out-of the world 
of Boston. News. 
music..taik and 


Continued from page 28 

hooted at. Starring Fernand Sardou, Fran- 
coise Arnoul, Pierre Olaf and Marguerite 
Cassan. Institute of Contemporary Art. 
PHANTASM (1979). A low-budget comedy- 
shocker that has been praised as one of the 
most jam-packed horror extravaganzas in 
years. Produced, directed, written, photo- 
graphed and edited by a young Californian 
named Don Coscarelli, it features a daring 
new departure in horror plotting: a pair of 
thrill-seeking teenagers who venture into a 
graveyard in the dead of night. Gruesome 
touches include a severed finger that 
creeps around like an inchworm, and a fly- 
ing steel sphere that driils its way through 
people's skulls. Galeria, Saxon. 

% &PICNIC AT HANGING ROCK (1975). This 
film by Peter Weir is simpler, crisper and a 
good deai more controlled than his The 
Last Wave, but there's still sornething cold 
and unlikable about it. Set in 1900, it re 
counts the mysterious disappearance of 
three boarding schoo! girls and a teacher 
during a Valentine's Day picnic. The inci 
dent goes unexplained, and Weir would 
probably like to think he's left us full of won- 
der at the mysteriousness of it all. This 
might work if Picnic were actually a true 
story (it's based on a novel by Joan Lind- 
say) or even if it felt like one. But dipping 
into his considerable arsenal of spine-chill- 
ing tricks, Weir has festooned a small-scale 
incident with tons of suggestion and por- 
tent, all having something to do with Na- 
ture’s revenge upon the Victorians for their 
repression of sexuality. The movie is a 
tease; Weir is interested only in awe for 
awe's sake. With Rachel Roberts, terrific as 
the school's strait-laced headmistress, 
Anne Lambert, Dominic Guard and Helen 
Morse. Orson Welles. 

@PLAYERS (1979). In this hilariously mala- 
droit new movie, Ali MacGraw strives in vain 
to play a wealthy, 40ish mystery woman 
who fails in love with a young tennis star 
(Dean-Paul Martin). The film's structure is 
pathetically simple: between snippets of the 
Big Game, we flash back to Dean-Paul’s ro- 
mance with Ali. Which is also pathetically 
simple. Instead of being unabashedly 
trashy, this movie (by The Lion in Winter's 
director Anthony Harvey) fills out its idiotic 
plot with dreary, California mellow-speak 
What good is all that bitchiness if it comes 
out sounding like “I’m OK, you're OK"? Pi 
Alley, Academy, suburbs. 

erHt PRISONER OF ZENDA (1979). If this un- 
remittingly dull new version of Anthony 
Hope's thrice-filmed romantic novel is re- 
membered at all, it will be for one of Peter 
Sellers’s most impenetrable accents ever 
As King Rudolph of Ruritania, he talks like a 
French Elmer Fudd and throws in an occa- 
sional expectorant lisp for good measure. 
Seliers's impersonation of the carriage 
driver who takes Rudolph’s piace on the 
throne is more impressive — a solid, sen- 
sible cockney who doesn’t bumble even 
once. Sadly, the rest of the film does noth- 
ing but bumble. Director Richard Quine 
doesn’t know whether he wants his film to 
be a boffo farce or a swashbuckling ad- 
venture. So what we get are duels in which 
the coup de grace is a knee in the oppo- 
nent’s groin. Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

wee xTHE PRODUCERS (1967). Writer-direc- 
tor Me! Brooks's story of a daffy crew of 
down-and-outs who decide to grossly over- 
sell their egregious musical, let the thing 
flop and then take the money and run. The 
picture explodes when the show, Spring- 
time for Hitier, catches on. Zero Moste! 
and Gene Wilder are the schemers, Dick 
Shawn lends his flair as a rock star with very 
weird rhythm, and Kenneth Mars re- 
sembles a rejuvenated Sid Caesar in the 
role of a gung-ho Nazi who becomes a 
Broadway star. There’s never been an- 
other film like it. Nickelodeon. 

PROPHECY (1979). The garish ads feature a 
bug-eyed, three-toed glob growing to ma- 
turity in a floating plastic womb. Yuck! Ap- 
parently, the beast emerges somewhere in 
the Maine woods, where: Talia Shire, Rob- 
ert Foxworth and Armand Assante (from 
Paradise Alley) prepare to do battle on be- 
haif of civilization as we know it. More apo- 
calyptic horror from the pen of David Selt- 
zer (who wrote The Omen); directed by 
John Frankenheimer. Beacon Hill, sub- 
urbs. 


-R 


%& & & KRICHARD PRYOR — LIVE IN CONCERT 
(1979). it has dozens of plots, innumerable 
characters and more laughs than any movie 
in memory. There are torrid sex scenes, 
shoot-outs, even conversations with talking 
dogs. Richard Pryor is a jive-talking Pro- 
teus. Before your eyes he turns into a horny 
monkey, his own grandmother, a miniature 
horse, a dog, and then a different breed of 
dog -— and you can tell the breeds apart. 
Pryor is an origina! whose profanity springs 
from a heartfelt search for truth — truth 
that's ordinarily too intimate and embar- 
rassing to surface in our ianguage and 
thinking. He digs away at double talk and 
euphemism, the better to unearth buried 
experience; one comes away convinced 
that his comedy is fueied by fear and even 
hatred: yet in exorcising his own demons 
Richard Pryor liberates us, too. Charles, 
suburbs. 

* THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW (1976) 
A second-rate rock revue, mixing homo- 
sexuality, camp sadism, and spoofs of old 








horror movies. This adaptation of the Lon- 
don stage hit about a square couple in the 
clutches of kinky Dr. Frank’n'furter has be- 
come a Cult item all over the country. Our 
warped readers are hereby advised that it’s 
far too tame and far too clumsy to measure 
up to their fantasies. However, the film’s 
audiences are something else. Starring Tim 
Curry, with Richard O’Brien, Barry Bost- 
wick and Susan Sarandon. Directed by Jim 
Sharman. Exeter. 

ROCKY Ii (1979). Sylvester Stallone's se- 
quel, the story of a re-match. See review in 
this issue. Pi Alley, suburbs. 





Ss 
SAINT JACK (1979). Pau! Theroux's best 
novel, about an American pimp in Singa- 
pore who suffers agonies of self-doubt as 
he enters middie age, has been filmed by 
Peter Bogdanovich, with Ben Gazzara as 
“Saint Jack” Flowers. See review in this 
issue. Exeter. 

@SAME TIME NEXT YEAR (1979). Since 1951, 
Doris anc’ George (Ellen Burstyn and Alan 
Alda) have been leaving their respective 
spouses to meet for one weekend a year. 
Tuning in on the tryst every five years, we 
watch them don the fashions of three dec- 
ades. Bernard Slade, who adapted the 
script from his hit play, is so intent on get- 
ting laughs from changing costumes and 
references to pop culture that he loses 
George and Doris amid the period one-lin- 
ers. This is one of the most stage-bound ve- 
hicles ever filmed (it's paced at something 
slightly above a crawl) and the whole pro- 
duction is so dank and murky that it sug- 
gests the clandestine matings of two moles 
Directed by Richard Mulligan. Cinema 
Brookline. 

*% SEVEN BEAUTIES (1975). Giancarlo 
Giannini plays a macho Everyitalian (as usu- 
al) whom the horrors of life in a concen- 
tration camp force to consider whether 
mere survival isn’t enough, especially in a 
world turned topsy-turvy by war, sex and 
Lina Wertmuelier’s sornewhat numbing 
cinematic pyrotechnics. Though this is her 
most technically accomplished film, it is not 
her best, and the tale suffers from a surfeit 
of effects. A subplot about Giannini’s 
courtship of a monstrous lady 
commandante is affecting in a grotesque 
sort of way, but several of the other 
interlaced vignettes — the cute cut-up of a 
murdered pimp, for instance, or Fernando 
Rey's showy death by latrine — seem 
meretricious and unnecessarily gross. 
Harvard Square. 

SEXTETTE (1977). Mae West returns, at the 
age of 82, to play a world famous sex siren 
in a screwball farce based on her own play. 
With Timothy Dalton, Tony Curtis, George 
Hamilton, Ringo Starr and umpteen others. 
See “Trailers.” Nickelodeon. 

@SILVER STREAK (1976). This compendium 
of ciiches from oid train movies (particular- 
ly Hitchcock's) is as moribund as the rail- 
roads themselves. Attempting to be ali at 
once a comedy, action-adventure, ro- 
mance and disaster picture, it manages 
only to be very enervated and ploddingly 
familiar. Arthur Hiller directs at a ponder- 
ous pace, bouncing star Gene Wilder (in his 
palest role to date) off the train every time 
he gets wind of the dreary art forgery-mur- 
der plot that involves villainous Patrick Mc- 





. Goohan and cuddly Jill Clayburgh. There’s 


a big, pretty train crash at the end, but only 
because we expect it. Not until the late en- 
trance of Richard Pryor does the movie pick 
up any energy, and he’s given but one good 
scene before being relegated to sidekick- 
hood. Alliston, Fresh Pond. 

wx *xTHE SPIRIT OF THE BEEHIVE (1973). 
Victor Erice’s haunting, elliptical film was 
made in Spain. before Franco's death and 
the end of censorship. Hence it embodies 
its subject: the attempt of people in a stifled 
society to recapture fervor and. purpose, 
largely by resorting to dreams and fanta- 
sies. It is a cry from within the walls of what 
Erice imagines as a beehive world, en- 
closed and mysterious. It is also an 
entrancing evocation of the dream world of 
children, in this case 8-year-oid Ana (the 
remarkable Ana Torrent), who sees the film 
Frankenstein, is told by her mischievous 
older sister that the monster lives on as a 
Spirit, and spends the rest of the film 
searching for it. Erice and his brilliant 
cinematographer, Luis Cuadrado, weave 
spectral images reminiscent of Mizo- 
guchi’s Ugetsu, and only when Erice’s 
structure and concept stumble do we 
realize how delicate and miraculous the 
film's intimacy with children is. Coolidge 


Corner. 
*THE STORY OF O (1976). Soft-core fun for 
the whips-and-chains crowd, directed by 
Just Jaeckin, the grand philosophe who 
gave us Emmanuelie. Claims that it also 
stimulates you upstairs should be taken with 
a grain of salt. Harvard Square. 
we & SWEET SMELL OF SUCCESS (1957). A 
wonderfully corrosive examination of power 
politics among Manhattan's sleaziest news- 
paper columnists and press agents. The 
diaiogue (by Ernest Lehman and Clifford 
Odets) is often hilariously overwrought. But 
it's Consistently stylish, and there’s so much 
of it whooshing by that it sweeps you along. 
The baroque, allusive ianguage is part of 
the mendacity of the characters. Burt Lan 
caster plays J.J. Hunsecker, an omnipo 
tent gossip columnist whose methods lie 
Continued on page 34 








I'm a rare bird— 
a blood donor. 
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Sun - Sat 

7 days until lam 
4 Brookline St. 
354-8238 


Central Square 
Cambridge 





MIDDLE EAST RESTAURA 


Cocktails, Imported Liquor, Beer & Wine, 10 Vegetarian Plates, 
Lamb Specialties, Luncheon Special, Sandwiches, Snacks, 
Reasonable Prices, Take Out, an 

Free Glass 


Catering. 
oF Wine with this ad! 
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The FIRST Certified 
;» Crazy Person's 
Comedy. | 














PETER FALK - ALAN ARKIN in An ARTHUR HILLER Film “THE IN-LAWS” 
Music by JOHN MORRIS - Executive Producer ALAN ARKIN : Written bby ANDREW BERGMAN 
Produced by ARTHUR HILLER and WILLIAM SACKHEIM : Directed by ARTHUR HILLER 
|IREAD THE FAWCETT PAPERBACK) 
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LNASE® 


Rte. 140 ¢ Taunton, Ma. 
3 miles from Wheaton 
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JAZZ 
CLUB 


A jazz 
co 


Sun. & Mon., June 17 & “| 


on fF Ss 


Tues & Wed.,June19& 20 
ANIMATION 


turin 


9 
Grover Elvin Mooney 





RIO 


teaturing Jerry Bergonzi 
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FILM — MUSIC — DRAMA — SOUL 





RICC’s LAST CONCERT IN BOSTON 





“Ronald Ingraham Concert Choir” 


Sunday, July 1, 1979 3 pm sharp, at The Berklee Performance Center 


150 Mass. Ave., Boston 


Special Guest: THE REACTORS 
$6, students, $4. 


Fionens | pare at Box Office and other Ticket outlets 























Thurs., June 21 
AZTEC TWO STEP 





Fri., June 22 
The Return of 


THE FOOLS 





Sat., June 23 
STORM WARNING 





Sun., July 1 
THE RAMONES 





Coming July 3 
Pre-Fourth of July 
Party with 
SAM & DAVE 


(the original Soul Men) 























BOSTON Sa 
528 COMM. AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 02215 
(617) 247-7713 


Music. starts..at 8:30! 





Monday, June 18 
THE DAWGS, DULL 





Tuesday, June 19. 
FROM OHIO 
SCREAMING URGE with 
EAROTICS and BASTEEL 





Wed., June 20 
VALOR, HOT TIPS, NADS 





Thurs.-Sun., June 21-24 
From New York 


THE KNOW 


featuring Gary Valentine 
. (ormerly of BLONDIE) 


Thurs. & Fri. with 
ROBIN LANE & 
THE CHARTSUSTERS, 
PASTICHE 
Sat. & Sun. with 
THE PINS, 

THE SNOTZ 
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SUNDAY JAZZ 
BRUNCH 12-4 


Sun., June 17 
THE 
EARL ‘FATHA' 


HINES BAND 


with 


Special 


FATHER’S DAY 
SUPPER SHOW 


Tues.-Sat., June 19-23 


EDDIE ‘LOCKJAW’ 


DAVIS 


HARRY 
ED 


ofe} tones h mele), ice. \, | 


Sound by Sid Stone 


‘SWEETS’ 
E-Te) 


with 





Supper Club” 


College he Py 
(617) 822-0343 > Thurs., June 21 
aie” ELEGUA 
Every Wed. - Happy Hour All Night Cambridge $1. |(10_piece Latin Jazz Band) 
THE WILD TURKEY BAND tnman Square, | Fri. & Sat., June 22 & 23 
Thurs., June 14 491-9625 Channel 1 
KINGFISH 
Fri. & Sat., June 15 & 16 
NRBQ Pa 
and 3 Appleton St. 
The Wid Turkey Sand 423-3652 
(Advance Tickst Sales) “Jazz 




















308 Huntington Ave. Boston 556-9267 


BUREES | 
Thurs., June 21 
FINE LINES 
Sat., June 23 
LESTER PARKER & CO. 

(Jazz) 





(nr. Brookline Village) 














Wa AL A 
JOHN HELFER 
HOFBRAU 


ats & Set., June 22 & 23 


Happy ‘dour 11:30am-7pm 
Free Movies Every Sun. 





Sun. & Mon., Mandinga 
June 17 & 18 
Tues., June 19 Chuck Chaplin 








& Thurs. Nights 
Nightly Dinner Specials 
1314 Commonwealth Ave. 

Boston 232-4242 


See ee 








Wed. & Thurs. Tom Varner 
June 20 & 21 
Fri., June 22 Mike Gray — 
Jackie Beard Quintet 
Sat., June 23 eter 
Upstairs : 
Sun. Brunch 
une 17 Rene Arlain 
pans June 23 Jackson Shultz 
eoprll gf 





Sunf 








Harvard Square 864-8450 }: 











Wowen. 


22 Boylston Street 7~%, 




























WHO'S 


ON 


FIRST 
. 


THE ONLY BAR 


BOSTON WITH 
CAMBRIDGE 
ATMOSPHERE 


Sat 


LUCKY SOUTHERN 


June 16 









Sat.. 


June 23 


FINE LINES 





THOS: dunneao? 


FAT CITY BLUES 





Coming soon 
presents 
“Showcase of Boston Bands” 





POSITIVE ID REQUIRED 








INN- 
SQUARE 
MENS 
BAR 


—LADIES INVITED— 
350 Cambridge St.,Inman Sq 
ge seme 


Sat., Ju 


FAT CITY 











Sane Compe 


\ Band ,) 
ee 


Thurs. & Fri., June 21 & 22 


CARMODY 


FRI., JUNE 29 


MIDNIGHT TRAVELER 








19 Yawkey Way (Jersey Street) 


off Brookline Ave. 
across from Fenway Park 


nmore Square 247-3353 











BARK 


CENTRAL ‘SQ. CAMBR.DGE 
354-2525 


3AR RAY & = Ty 
Mon. & Tues "Tune 18 & 19 


THE 11th HOUR BLUES 


Wed & Thurs. June 20 & 21 
EDDIE SHAW-HUBIE 
SUMLIN 





Rte. 9 Westboro 
366-1362 


“Wed. - Sun. 
June 20 - 24 











Jasper s 





Thurs.-Sun., June 21-24. 


Thurs.-Sat., June 28-30 


Somerville Ave 
Somerville (off Union Sq.) 


RAGE 

















Springfield St. Saloon) 











Sun 


June 17 


ANDY JAFFE TRIO 
with PAM BRICKER 


Tues., June 


ih) 


COSTUME PARTY 


THE YOUNG ADULTS 


& STANLEY MATIS 
PRIZES FOR BEST COSTUMES 


TOPEELA LE Hu SRE oS EF AMBRE POP PS 


Wed , June 20 


JOHN LINCOLN WRIGHT 
Thurs... June 21 


RON LEVY BLUESMAN 


BAND 
Fri. june 22 


MEMPH 


Tel: 


ES) 
ROCKABILLY 


Ss, 


COLUMBUS EAST 


277-0982 
1648 Beacon St., 


isT@ele) aital=) 


i olole Mm Ol dial ae-lolemi. ill jie 








Pree PF FPa ese 








DING HO" 


Night Club 


(Formerly 






Presents 


TASTY 
LICKS 


June 22 & 23 


Fri. 
$1. 








13 Springfield St., 
Cambridge 


Telephone 661-7700 








CASEY 
‘ 






Thurs. nights: beers-50¢ bar drinks- 
75¢ all night 


A variety of soft drinks available at all 
times. 
Did 


ue 





avetel 
aneaat Ave., Hull 


925-9850 
Thurs-Sat., June 21-23 
KICKS with 
JOE GREEN 
ghter’s Special 
Continuous Happy Hours 
Thurs.-Sat. 





~% 





















& Sat. nights: beers & bar drinks- 
00 all night 







New customers welcome 


a 
oming soon: 


MES TO 





Punrattiys 





186 Harvard Ave. 
Aliston, Mass. 254-9804 





Mon. & Tues., June 18 & 19 
JUPITER & ROCK HAUL 





Wed. & Thurs., June 20-21 





(with Dick Clark & Tuesday Weld) 


ROCK & ROLL 
Mon., June 18 
Lou Miami & Kozmetix 


presents 
“BECAUSE THEY'RE 
YOUNG” 








FARGO BROS. 








Fri.-Sun., June 22-24 


Tues., June 19 
CAB DRIVER SPECIAL 
with FREE FALL 


Continued from page 32 

somewhere between those of Walter Win- 
chell and Richard II!. Tony Curtis gives the 
performance of his career as on aries Fal- 
co, a sycophantic, blackmail 

agent who's willing to suffer any i ny in i 
order to grasp the ring of power. 

really remarkable is the ardor the fim ob rh 
viously bears for its rancid milieu. Photo- 
graphed in gorgeous, shadowy black-and- 
white by James Wong Howe, and pulsing 
with urban jazz, the movie conveys the al- 
lure of sleaze even as you're repulsed by 
the people who succumb to it. Central 


Square. 

*&*xSWEPT AWAY ... BY AN UNUSUAL 
DESTINY IN THE BLUE SEA OF AUGUST (1975). 
Lina Wertmueller’s provocative fable of a 
wealthy shrew and the communist deck- 
hand she keeps under her thumb until, find- 
ing themselves marooned on a desert isle, 
they undergo a revolutionary switcheroo. 
Lionized by some and lambasted by others, 
this oft-misunderstood fantasy is neither the 
sexist maniiesto nor the breathy romance 
it’s variousiy been made out to be. Wert- 
mueller’s game of sexual politics is played 
very tongue-in-cheek, and Giancarlo Gian- 
nini ang Mariangela Melato give fine, ironic 
performances. Harvard Square. 





+t 


**xTAKE THE MONEY AND RUN (1969). 
Woody Allen’s first stint as producer-direc- 
tor-star, in which he casts himself as Virgil, 
a crook frequently confined to the hoose- 
gow and so inept that he can never hope to 
achieve his dream: a place on the FBI's Ten 
Most Wanted list. Manically funny, and the 
jokes, as usual, are strictly hit-or-miss. Gal- 


eria. 

wx THEY SHOOT HORSES DON’T THEY? 
(1969). Horace McCoy, who wrote the nov- 
el in 1935, may never have intended his 
hardboiled small-scale story about a mara- 
thon dance contest to serve as a metaphor 
for the destruction of civilization. That's 
what it becomes here, though, in Sydney 
Pollack’s overblown but undeniably power- 
ful adaptation. Much of the power derives 
from the acting, especially from Jane Fon- 
da, as the bitter, suicidal Gloria. The late 
Gig Young is fine too, as the marathon’s 
sardonic MC. With Michael Sarrazin and 
Susannah York. Galeria. 

*%&**THE TIME MACHINE (1960). George 
Pal’s version of the famous H.G. Wells story 
is slick, imaginative and even gripping in a 
silly sort of way. The usually impassive Rod 
Taylor is surprisingly good as the inventor 
who transports himself into a future 
inhabited by beautiful but drained people, 
one of whom is Yvette Mimieux in her 
screen debut. Co-starring the dreaded 
Morlocks. Nickleodeon. 








U 


%*x*xAN UNMARRIED WOMAN (1978). Jill 
Clayburgh’s Upper East Side divorcee is 
too protected to be a great movie character, 
but almost everything else in Paul 
Mazursky’s keenly observed comedy of 
New York sexual manners seems just right. 
His film, which dramatizes the primal fears 
of a comfortable existence, raises 
sociability and gossip to the level of art. 
Clayburgh finally gives a performance 
worthy of her: her Erica is appealingly 
vague, sexually skittish and ravenous at the 
same time. And Alan Bates, as the too- 
perfect English painter who falls in love with 
her, manages to make the D. H. Lawrence, 
vital-Adam cliches come to life. With its 
unsatisfying ending (Mazursky has never 
known how to end a film), and its 
concept: ia! flaws, the movie is far from 

“Ct, but at its best it's one of the most 








ving, believable, thoroughly grown-up 


\irrmeirnages. sambegleS¢uare. 
y 


*& THE VOYAGE (1974). Vittorio De Sica’s last 
film before his death is a romantic trifle 
smothered in his most opulent period de- 
cor ever, a meticulous recreation of the mil- 
ieu of the turn-of-the-century Sicilian aris- 
tocracy. Richard Burton and- Sophia Loren 
undergo a dozen years of wasted yearning 
and denial; they've been miscast (Burton an 
Italian? Loren a prissy gentlewoman?) and 
their unconsummated affair drags on long 
after we've ceased caring, The film's back- 
ground detail becomes the focus of atten- 
tion, and the central characters irritating in- 
trusions. Central Square. 











Ww 


% XWALKABOUT (1971). This story of a teen- 
aged English girl (Jenny Agutter) and her 
small brother, lost in the Australian out- 
back and befriended by an intense abori- 
gine boy (David Gumpilil) could hardly be 
less deserving of the garish, fragmented 
technique of director Nicolas Roeg (The 
Man Who Feil To Earth). The restless edit- 
ing and the jarring close-ups of feet and 
bugs and rocks are an infuriating distrac- 
tion, because the story could be fascinat- 
ing if simply and he See it for the 





extraordinary acting of Agutter and Gumpi- 
lil and y Ae the FE snag shod ss-of-innocence 
ending nage ome 
WALK SoROUD (1979). Robby Benson as a 
macho Chicano teen gangster in East LA? 
We'd rather see Joseph Califano tap- 
dance. Cinema 57, suburbs. 
WINTER KILLS (1979). Jeff Bridges, as the 
son of super-tycoon*John Huston, is inves- 
p gohy the assassination, 15 years earlier, 
his brother, the President of the United 
States. Cinema 57, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 





1 Free Drink to all with a 
HACKNEY LICENSE 





Wed. & Thurs., June 20 & 21 
RESONATORS & 
THE LONELY BOYS 





Pri., June 22 
THE DAWGS & THE LYARS 





The 





Coming Attractions: 
Mon. & Tues., June 25 & 26 


SAT. NIGHT SPECIAL - JUNE 23 


THE DAWGS, 
THE LYARS, & 
CLASSIC RUINS 





(Fraternity Recording Artist) 


™ Tree Fox || te. 

















POSITIVE 1.D. REQUIRED 














$2 Entertainment C 
Photo 1.D. comes” 


9 Broad St., Boston 


@ | 


338-7677 








CON BRIO 
on reeds 


with 
ri. 22. & 23 


247-7262 


fag a £ at te BFFBaE 4 tee ae ee ta 66.34 TREREE PAD $ % + ¥R st + 3 % ae wane 2h a ae ee ok the: wast 









Talk: oy: (ex-MaveMe)al-Mer-|amal-r-lm'.elemeie-)- a1 


©1979 TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX 


TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX PRESENTS A \ i ra Pet 


TOM SKERRITT SIGOURNEY WEAVER VERONICA CARTWRIGHT HARRY DEAN STANTON 
JOHN HURT IAN HOLM ans YAPHET KOTTO frrxer 


EXECUTIVE PRODUCER RONALD SHUSETT PRODUCED BY GORDON CARROLL, DAVID GILER ang WALTER HILL DIRECTED BY RIDLEY SCOTT 
STORY BY DAN O'BANNON ang RONALD SHUSETT SCREENPLAY BY DAN O'BANNON MUSIC JERRY GOLDSMITH 
pee ee PANAVISION® EASTMAN KODAK COLOR® PRINTS BY DELUXE® 


nes D : 
vaoce 17 aegumes accompany) | 7OMM (iC [eotsy stereo] (re) | MOTION PICTURE SOUNDTRACK AVAILABLE ON 20TH CENTURY-FOK RECORDS & TAPES. 
= = ® 


IN SELECTED THEATRES 


NOW AT: STARTS FRIDAY, JULY 13th AT: 








one CIRCLE CINEMA ae CINEMA CITY 
WOBUR DEDHAM DANVERS 
326-4955 593-2100 
ROUTE 1 at 128 EXIT 24 OFF RT. 128 
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OME PRESENTS AT 


TH 


MAIN 











POOH'S PUB presents 
Sun., June 17 
Mon., June 18 
Tues., June 19 





Thurs., June 21 ...... _ 
Fri. June 22 & 
GR, SMO DS. wvssisceiegs Randy Roos Band 


aba Comm. Ave., Kenmore Sq. East 
° 





262-6911 














+ A 


Coeeceescccceees 
DOORS OPEN 7: 


UNDER 20 or OVER 20 — 
EVERYONE !S 
WELCOME AT THE 
MAIN ACT! 








THE RUBIES 
(featuring ee of the Road 
pples) 
plant? Som. $2.00 





THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, JUNE 19, 1979 








RACER 
June 19 9 p.m. $2.00 








June 20 9 p.m. $2.00 
SPECIAL SURPRISE 
ACT 
(Refer to our ad in the front section of 


the Phoenix) 
June 21 











JONATHAN. EDWARDS 


June 22 9p.m 
$4.50 in advance $5.50 day of show 














YOUNG. ADULTS 


Classic Ruins 
June 23 9 p.m. $3.00 





BOAZ 
June 24 9 p.m. $2.00 





72:8. KING | . 


ine 27 

$7.50 in a $8. ES ‘da of show 
Boston's most exciting new 

performers 


BELLAMY 
June 28 9 p.m. $2.00 








JAMES MONTGOMERY 
: Storm 


* June 30 9 p.m. $3.50 
THE 
AMERICAN STANDARD 


BAND 
with special surprise guests 
July 4 9p.m. $3.00 
Coming soon: Fortuna Bay, 
Albert King, Sass, Roomful 
of Blues, plus many more 


830 Lynnway, Rt. 1A 
Lynn (617)581-5555 ° 


Minutes from Downtown 
Boston ¢ Free Parking 
TICKETS AVAILABLE IN 

ADVANCE AT: 
the Main Act Box-Office, Ticket 

Center - Newton and Acton, Hub 
Tickets - Boston, Open Door - 

Brockton, Out of Town - ewCamnbridge. 

and at all eight Strawberries 
locations for special presentations 
POSITIVE ID REQUIRED TO 














PURCHASE ALCOHOLIC 
REYERAGES 











JIM MGET TRICKS 


PHONE: 479-8989 
wollasten Beach Blvd. Quincy 
e MONDAY thru FRIDAY « 


@ No Cover Charge @ 


CAFE ¢ BAR © 876-9330 
INMAN SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


RH 


Wed. & Thurs., June 20 & 21 
OUT AT HOME 


Fri. & Sat., June 22 & 23 
SPECTRUM 


DOWNSTAIRS 





Mon., June 18 
YTHM ME 


Tues., June 19 


NIGHT AND DAY 
Featuring Jeanne Stahl and Stuart 


ulman 
30’s cabaret 


THOD 








DAVE JACKSON TRIO 
STEVE MERRIMAN TRIO 
JAMES } RUBIN TRIO 
-— ‘MRRiMiAN TRIO 


LEE ADIER: HERMAN JOHNSON 
— aed 


. Jun 
STEVE VEIKLEY jazz QUARTET 


Sat., Jun 
LEE ADLER- HERMAN. JOHNSON 
QUARTET 


Sun., June 17 
Mon., June 18 


, June 19 


hurs., June 2 








RYLES 


CAFE ¢ BAR ® 876-9330 
INMAN SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 





Enterta 


eek 


Adware 








30 Boyisto 
Harvard Sq 


Wed., June 20 


_DERRE 


every 


Hosted 
$100 - 


c 
3uUn 


call 661-7720 


Tues., July 10 
COUNTRY JOE McDONALD & 
BARRY “THE FISH” MELTON 
“An Acoustic Performance 
for the mind and body.” 


nment Nightly 
Paid 


é 
Thurs.-Sat., June 21-23 
MIDNIGHT TRAVELER 
June 24 & 
successive Sunday 
“THE CATCH A RISING STAR 
TALENT SHOWCASE” 
by Chance Langton 
1st prize 
Interested Parties. piease 

















SEND "EM IN, FOLX! 








ID 








EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 
CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911. 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 
BOSTON FIRE: 536-1500 
BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 
CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-6800 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL EMERGENCIES 


BGSTON-BROOKLINE: Call 911. 

POISON: Information my svete 
SUICIDE: Semaritans 247-02 

CAMBRIDGE poner 7508-3400 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 354-2020 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 











-4000. 
a A, CRISIS: a A ee 24-hour hotline. 492- 
and continuing support, medical 
rt Se i Greater Lynn and 
er 
S95-RAPE lor immatiote wamehate and 





ALCOHOLISM 
ALCONOLISM CLIBIC of Dimock Community 








Health Clinic provides free individual and group 
counseling, alcoholism education, family services, 
and referral to detox, halfway house, etc. 55 
Dimeck St. in Roxbury call weekdays 9 to 7, 
442-8800, x201, 202 or 203. 

WASHINGTONIAN CENTER for Addictions offers 
inpatient and outpatient programs for those 
hooked on alcohol, barbiturates or opiates. 
Medical and psychiatric counseling, detoxification 
services, rehabilitation, job finding. 41 Morton 
Street in Boston, 522-7151. 

BOSTON COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM, 250 
Boylston St, Boston, 267-7334. Educational 
eA for community groups. Call Mon-Fri. 

THE SALVATION ARMY Harbor Light Center 
provides overnight lodging, inpatient alcoholic 
rehebilitation for men and women, clothing, food, 
counseling. 2 free meals daily, 10am and = 
Sat, 2:30pm; Sun., 11:30 : 407 Shawmut 
Phone 24 hrs. daily, 536-7469. 

ALCOHOLISM CLINIC at Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital: out-patient treatment, individual and 
roup therapy 732-2376. Evening Clinic Mon 5- 
; Closed Mon. morn. til 1. 

ALCOHOLISM Family Counseling and Referral 
offers info and counseling. 723-9390. 

WORTH SUFFOLK ALCOHOLISM SERVICES, 
427 Broadway, Chelsea (884-8154), 270 
Broadway, Rever (284-2637), 22 Tewksbury, 
Winthrop (846-9551). Weekdays 8:30-4:30, 


eves. by appt. 

SHELTER, 22 on Putnam Ave. near Harvard 
Square, can lodge up to 4 homeless persons a 
night and refer counseling. Info: 547-1885. 

ae np MATT information and referral -. 

ers affected by alcohol. Phone 1 
800-277. 2586, 8:30 am-10 pm daily. 

WOMEN FOR SOBRIETY, women ch UN each 
other : —_ group — ee) UN at 7 
p.m. at 186 Hampshire St., 

SOUTH SHORE COUNCIL ON ALCON LISM, 21 
Franklin St., Quincy (472-6027). Crisis interven- 
tion- and family counseling for alcohol related 


problems. Services le at no charge. 
APPLETON TREATMENT CENTER FOR 
ALCOHOLISM 115 Mill St. Belmont (855- 


2781) Offers inpatient, outpatient and aftercare 


BIRTH CONTROL & 
PREGNANCIES 


WOMEN’S COMMUNITY HEALTH, 639 Mass. 
Ave., Rm. 210, Cambridge, is a non-profit tax ex- 
empt, women owned and controlled health facili- 

<. Lom ai Bn on abortions, pregnancy 


BIRTH DAY DAY. 4 a 988, Combridge 02138 (288- 
7404). Homebirth information and referral. 

HELP PROGRAM OF BOSTON, 4 Dartmouth St, 
266-6489. Counseling and referral, small scale. 

WEW ENGLAND WOMEN'S SERVICE, °1031 
Beacon St., Brookline (738-1370). Licensed clin- 
ic offering abortion and other services. Free preg- 


nancy tests. 
PRETERM, 1842 Beacon St. Brookline (738- 
£210), ticensed non-profit clinic for first 
trimester, out-patient abortions; pregnancy tests, 
GYN check-ups. Open Mon-Sat. on appointment 


FAMILY PLANNING Health Center, 732 Main St., 
Fitchburg (345-6272). Open weekdays 8:30- 
4:30, call for appt. Confidential counseling on BC, 
VO. Sterilization, infertility, plus info, speakers, 
films and referrals. 

COPE is Coping with the Overall Pregnancy Ex- 
perience, before and after. A professional non- 
profit service agency offering discussion groups 
for pregnant and post-partum women and 
couples; many related groups and services, plus 
information, resource and referral service (357- 








) 

CRITTENTON CLINIC, 1 Perthshire Rd., Brighton. 
Non-profit clinic for out-patient, first trimester 
abortions. Free pregnancy tests; for appointment 
call 782-7600. Also BC and GYN services, vasec- 
tomy, tubal ligation and counseling. 

BILL BAIRD CENTER, 673 Boylston St., Boston 
(536-2511). A non-profit organization open 9-9 
every day; services include abortion, BC; free 
pregnancy testing and counseling; also VD 


testing, counseling. 

PLANNED PARENTHOGD 09 Bishop Allen Drive, 
Cammiyigiger{492-0518). A non-profit, social ser- 
vice and health education agency offering coun- 
seling, info and referral, courses, resources and 
much more, concerned with all = 
behavior. Counseling phone: 492-0777. 

WORTH SHORE FAMILY PLANNING, 74 Eim St., 
Danvers (774-5525). Open 8 to 5:3. for infor- 
mation, —_. films and referrals. Ap- 


pointments 
CODE HOUSE, E306 ancer he Ave. _—— 484- 
9224. and referrals for personel, 


medical and og 

HOMESIRTR. INC. BU Sta. PO Box 355, Boston 
02215 (956-5166). A non-profit group which 
offers childbirth classes for alternative birth ex- 


periences. 
CAMBRIDGE FAMILY PLANNING offers birth 





COUNSELING 


COMMUNITY COUNSELING (825-6700), 310 
Franklin St. Boston. Learn to be happy, loving, in- 
telligent & self-expressive through ongoing group 


experience. 
CENTER FOR WATURAL FEELING PROCESS 
(332-7469), therapy similar to Primal, with 
emphasis on client-centered natural healing 


process. 
DIVORCE RESOURCE AND MEDITATION 
CENTER (492-3533), 2464 Mass. Ave., Camb. 
Groups for adults end children for support ino, 


WATERTOWN 2 pomeerss may partake of the 
Multi-Service Center st 465 

potent x (826-3800) Hours MON'FRI 9-5; 
eves. arranged. Referrals, counseling on all 
matters. Family Planning Clinic Tues. 2-6 p.m. 
Everything free and confidential 

PEOPLE receive understanding treatment from 
Family Service Association, 34% Beacon Street, 
Beston. Call 523-6400. 

HELP FOR CHILDREN provides info and 

for children and teens. Staff works to 





ws a child @ nocd. Col 727-8997, 








honest people make it a caring place. Emergency 

is at 247-4000, all the time. All services 

ee. & 

YMCA Counseling Service is open to people all 
ages looking for a focus. Non-profit. Info: 536- 
7800 x165. 

ACCESS, an information, referral and counseling 
center for people of all ages and lifestyles. Call 
661-3900 from noon to midnight daily. Info on 
medical, consumer, legal, recreation and drug- 
telated questions. 

STREET YOUTH PROGRAM, 16 Blossom St., 
Boston (726-2906), weekdays 9-5. Free counsel- 
ing — groups or individual, family or 
couples; also referrals and crisis intervention. 

BRIDGE | OVER TROUBLED WATERS, 23 Beacon 
St. Boston; for wren | hours call 227-7114. 
Medical, psychological help, all confidential. 
Counseling for drug-related problems, life hassles 
and crises, runaways, etc. FREE. 

OLD WEST CHURCH DROP-IN CENTER, 131 
Cambridge St., Boston, 227-5088. Open Mon 6- 

be ° Meals 25¢,Counseling and Referral ser- 


FAMILY LIFE INSTITUTE, 283 Cabot St., Beverly, 
offers counseling in crisis and life-planning 
situations. For more information call 927-1473. 

WOMANSPACE, feminist therapy collective in 
Kenmore Square (2627992). | Indiv., couples, 

roup po oa ony for women by prof. staff. 
ae scale fee. Seminars and workshops also 


given 

GENDER IDENTITY SERVICE Comprehensive 
evaluation and treatment program for men and 
women with gender problems. Counseling, legal, 
medical, vocational service. 24-hour answering 
service: 864-8181. Reasonable fees. 

FOCUS offers counselling and consultation for 
women and their friends. at 186 Hampshire St. 
Camb. (876-4488). Sliding scale fees. 

WOMEN'S SUBURBAN "PSYCHOTHERAPY in 
Lexington offers counseling and referral to. 
per and their families. Call 861-8824 for in- 


lormation. 
CAMBRIDGEPORT PROBLEM CENTER, 1 West 
St., array 661-1010. Psychological 
<r Mon-Thurs, 1-4 


and educational 
idge (661- 
0248). 


i fee scale. 
SELF-DEVELOPMENT GROUP, 14 Somerset St, 
Boston ( . 27-9876). Crisis intervention center for 
and ex-offenders: counseling, housing, 


Lo 2. etc. MON-FRI, 9-4. 

T ITION HOUSE, 3617203" A temporary 
shelter for battered women and their children, the 
house offers shelter, support, food and referrels 
 ldhslaptaracange support and informa- 


CLEAR LIGHT SOCIETY dedicated to > 
sick, the aged, the dying and their families. Drop- 
In center at 355 Boylston St., Boston open Mon, 
1012 am and 6-10 pm, Tues, 9:30-5, Wed-Fri, 
9:30-12 am. Call 24 answering service at 247- 


7573. 

FAMILY COUNSELING COLLECTIVE, 1 Dimic 
St, Somerville. Experienced feminist therapists 
provide mental health services on a slidi scale 
fee -basie.-For information 

PUOSTO provides crisis intervention and short 
term counseling. Offices located in the Old 
Methodist Parish Hall, Cedar St., Bridgewater. 
Phone: 697-8111. Open Mon-Fri. 9-9. 

OPTIONS ADVOCACY CENTER offers counseling 
and referrals to South Shore widows and 
widowers. Offices located at 1375 Main St., Han- 
son. Open 5-10 pm; call 583-3157 for info ma- 
tion. 

WINGS is a feminist therapy collective offering in- 
dividuals and couples counseling. Call 876-8438 
for more information. 

DROP-IN CENTER is run every Wed from 6-11 by 
the Mental Patients’ Liberation Front at the Stone 
Soup Gallery, 313 Cambridge St., Boston. Advice, 
friendship, and legal help. 

CODE HOUSE, 396 Concord Ave., Belmont 484- 
9224. Counseling and referrals for personal, 
medical and legal problems. 

PLACE HOUSE offers shelter and crisis interven- 
tion for runaways and youths 13-17. Open 24 
hrs. at 402 Marlborough St., Boston (536-4181). 

METAMORPHOSIS (266-5867 or 646-6319). 
Offers sting and couple eee Free initial 
“inttirvil, ‘stidiing: stale?” ,-~-**" 


GAY LIBERATION 
HOMOPHILES 


GAY HOTLINE: 426-9371 

HOMOPHILE COMMUNITY HEALTH SERVICE, 
80 Boylston St., Boston (542-5188). Counseling 
and referral, a mental health clinic for gay men 


and women. 

GAY SPEAKERS’ B BUREAU, P.0. Box 2232, 
Boston 2107 (354-0133). An educational ser 
vice providing gey women end man a3 speskers 
ee a 


oauglrens’ot oF Butts. 1151 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge (661-3633). Organization for gay snd 
bisexual women. Discussions each Tues. at 8 and 
ee Se oS Oe ae 


mass. CAUCUS FOR GAY LEGISLATION, 73 
— St. (742-4811). Statewide gay political 


a agen Boston's gay Jewish organization. Fri- 
day service and social and cultural events. 
For info a all 353. 1821. 

CLEARSPACE, 485 Mass. Ave, Camb. (876- 
0215). A apo wd center for lesbians and gay 
men, offers social and educational activities, rap 

‘coups and a “coming out” course. June 16: 
Minds in Bodies Workshop, 4-6 pm. 


HOT LINES 


REPLACE, Lexington, 862-8130. Hotline crisis in- 
tervention center. 

PROJECT PLACE, 32 Rutlend St. South End, 
Boston. 24 hours. 267-9150. 

PROJECT RAP, 156 Cabot St. Beverly, 922- 
0000. Open every day 10am-midnite. Hotline, 
referral center for a in need. 

SURVIVAL (471-7100). Open 24 hours, 7 days a 
— Serves entire Norfolk County. South Shore 


135 “HOTLINE, 7 days a week, 6pm to 2am; crisis 
intervention and referral service. 662-7350 


(Melrose). 
PULSE (762-5144) in Norwood. Trained coun- 
— to help with alcohol, drug, personal prob- 


SAMARITANS, to befriend the dispairing and 
suicidal, 24 hours, 7 days. 247-0220. 

CODE HOTLINE 486-3130, crisis counseling, info, 
a Call M-F 9 am-11 pm, weekends 7 pm- 


PROJECT oo 8 Marshfield, acod ma 24 brs. 
Information, ref crisis interventio 
— -oToemaeond 097-8111. 24h ‘intorma- 


and referral. 
wosunn WORKSHOP HOTLINE (933-3336) 4- 
10 —_ oe information, referrals, counseling 


acess (6813000) _ lnformation, referral, short- 


OPERATION \ VENUS 14-7 2 er 1-800-272- 
2577) Veneres! disease info and help. 


POLITICS 


asin? £ 




















AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, 68 
Devonshire St, Boston (742-1720). Werks for 

















court reform, women's rights, economic justice. 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE at 
(661-6130), 2161 Mass. Ave, Camb. Social 
change organization. 
BOSTON CLAMSHELL COALITION (661-6204), 


595 Mass. A' b. Anti-nuclear power group 
pose pote “each Ist and 3rd WED of the 


nth. 

NEW ENGLAND WAR TAX RESISTANCE, Box 
174 MIT Branch PO Cambridge 02139. Phone 
731-6139. An alternative fund for refused 
federal taxes. Ongoing projects related to taxes 
and militarism, support and counseling for tax 
refusers. 

SCIENCE FOR THE PEOPLE, 897 Main St., Cam- 
bridge (547-0370). Actions building a critique of 
present uses of science (in war, psychosurgery, 
alternative energy, computers, etc.), science 
teaching study group and a women’s study group. 

MASS. FAIR SHARE (266-7505). 304 Boylston 
St., 2nd floor, Boston. State-wide citizens action 
organization. 

COMMON CAUSE, a national citizens lobbying 
organization. Statehouse lobbying, research, 73 
Tremont St., Rm. 345. Phone 523-8200. 

SOUTHERN AFRICA AID AND DEFENSE FUND, 
PO Box 17, Cambridge 02139 (495-4940). 
Raises funds for political prisoners in S. Africa 
and dispenses information on the situation there. 

WEW AMERICAN MOVEMENT, Box 443, Somer- 
vile 02144 (965-1200). Building a mass con- 
Stituency for democratic — thru 
workplace and community organizin 

MOBILIZATION FOR SURVIVAL (354- 0008) 13 
Sellers St, Camb. Local & national coalition ad- 
vocating zero nuclear weapons; ban nuclear 
power; stop the arms race; and meet human 
needs. General meeting Ist THURS of each 
month at 7:30 pm. Volunteers needed. 

BOSTON ALLIANCE AGAINST REGISTRATION 
AND THE DRAFT (623-5110 or 522-8584), 
meets each WED at 7:30 pm at AFSC, 2161 
Mass. Ave., Camb. 

COMMITTEE FOR GRAND JURY REFORM, 120 
Boylston St., Rm. 414, Boston MA 02116 (482- 
7399). Working to end abuse of grand juries by 
law enforcement agencies. 

FRIENDS OF J.P. STEVENS WORKERS (426- 
3951), 150 Lincoin St. Boston. Meets SUN at 
7:30 11 Garden St, Camb. 

BOSTON INFANT FORMULA ACTION COALI- 
TION (INFACT), 11 Garden St. Camb. (491- 
5314). Organizers of Nestles boycott meets every 
1st and 3rd TUES of each month at 7:30 pm. 

CHIQUITA BANANA BOYCOTT (542-4548), 120 
Boylston St. Rm. 311. Call-for info on lettuce 
strike too. 

WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY (535-2510) 295 
Huntington Ave. Boston. Discussion group meets 
every SUN at 10 am. 









OOKS & 
POETRY 


STONE SOUP hosts poetry readings SUN at 8:30 
pm at 313 Cambridge St. in Boston. Donation $1. 
June 16: Benefit concert to help Stone Soup find 
a new home with music, poetry and dramatic 
readings based on the texts of James Joyce. 

POETS can discuss their work at the Advanced 
Poetry Workshop with Kathleen Spivack. Write 
Poets, 150 Chestnut St., Weston MA 02193. 

CENTRAL SQUARE WRITER'S GROUP meets 
each MON at 7 pm at the Central Square Branch 
Library, 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. F 





BLACKSMITH HOUSE poetry readings happen the © 


Ist TUES of each month at 8:30 pm at Brattle 
House, 42 Brattle St. Cambridge. 

WRITER'S CORNER, open to all, weekly readings 

ct TUES pos 8 — at 565 Boylston St. Boston. 

oy PLAIN "POETRY AND FICTION group 

phage. for new members who are serious 
about their work. Call 524-6892. 


POETRY FESTIVAL Ay on A Re Gary, ah 


and Michael Ryan. Send fee ($00) ane 3 and te a4 
of own poetry to Director, Frost Place, Franconia, 
NH 03580. 

DEBORAH BRUNET and DAVID LOW read from their 
poems while STEVE FAIRFIELD exhibits paintings 
and models THURS, June 21 at 7:30 pm at the 
Jamsica Plain Library, 12 Sedgwick St. (next to 
Curtis Hell). FREE. 








HILDREN | 


PUPPET SHOWPLACE, 30 Station Street in 
Brookline Village, presents puppet shows SAT.- 
SUN. at 1 and 3. Tix $1.50 per person. June 17: 
“Jack Se a a ee 


Golden Axe. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM, museum wharf, 300 





Blue 
ton (exit 65 off 128). netione include pony- 
riding in the afternoons and on weekends, 
residential camps and other nature-related ac- 
tivities For info call 696-0521. A wide variety of 
outdoor learning programs available for kids and 


adults. 

SOMETHING TELLS ME it’s all happening at the 
zoos. For a recorded message d what's 
going on at the Children’s Zoo, Blue Hills 

railside Museum, Franklin Park Zoo and Stone 
Memorial Zoo, call 442-0991. 

PRESCHOOL FILMS are shown each WED at 
10:30 am and 3:15 pm at the Cambridge Public 
Library, 449 Broadway (498-9080). June 20: 
“Castle of Cards;” “Mole and the Gardener:” 


“Drummer Hoff.” 

INTERNATIONAL PUPPET GALA, featuring folk 
tales from around the world and celebrity guests 
happens at the Camb. Public Library, East Branch, 
66 Sixth St. FRI June 22 at 2:30 pm. FREE. 

CHILDREN’S WALKING TOUR is a kid's view of 
the North End, with visits to bakeries, cheese fac- 
tory and fish market. The Tour begins at the 
— of Quincy Market each SAT, in June, at 

9:30 am (523-1860). Tix $2.50. 
NORTHEAST bp PUPPET THEATER 
comedy version of Homer's 
rodyesey” FRI, i june 22 ot 8 pm ond SAT. June 
23 at 3 and 8 pm at Emmanuel Church, 15 New- 
bey St. Beston (536-3355). Adults $3. Children 


Continued on page 38 
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NGTON ST., SALEM, MA 744-4328 
of sailed Exit 114 me 








THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


AN EVENING WITH 
JIM DAWSON 


SAT., JUNE 16 








PIERRE BENSUSAN 
lus ERIC SCHOENBERG 


TUES., JUNE 19 








DREAM OLD 


“DREAM FANTASY” 


POSHEST CLUB ON THE SOUTH “aS 
Formerly the Copper King Mansion 





— 


woop Fri. & Sat., June 22 & 23 HAPPY 
BURNING HOURS 
rertsces CHRIS MARTIN :: 
9:30 
ROCK ’N’ ROLL BAND 
POSITIVE ID 








From North, down 3A to Situate police station, left, through traffic light, bear 
left at fork, left on Branch Street; 74 Branch St., Scituate MA 54 -0012 





Dé /'D BUSK 
ROSIN BATTEAU 
plus GEOFF BARTLEY (Fri-sat. 


WED.-SAT., 
JUNE 20-23 


WED.-SAT. JUNE 27-30 _TONY BIRD pius BILL BAER 


JOHN RENBOURN 


plus GEORGE GRITZBACH 

Two Shows 8 & 10:30 

Advance Tickets Available at Passims 
Admission $6 


THURS., JULY 5 








WG; ”» tH» 1 b- SHISF 
TH € DIDI 17, 18. 


Jf FEWART BAND 


TUES, WED, THUR—June 19, 20, 21. 


The ELLIS 
YHALL Group 


Gov SAT, SUN—June 22, 23, 24. 


FAT CITY 
BLUES BAND 


COMING—June 25, 26. 


: CUCKGD 7 NEST 


PIS VIS SI, 


JRKW 
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JACKS 


- Q52 Mass Av,Camb. 
% Tel. 491-7800 
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PETER KAIRO 


FRI.-SAT., 
plus DEVON SQUARE 


JULY 6-7 


ALSO COMING 
IN JULY 





















Rock Fever Productions 
presents 
Boston’s Newest Bad Boys 


Rock Fever Prod 
535 Broadway 
Lawrence, MA 
617) 682-1632 


KICK ASS ROCK N ROLL 

Call in to hear their hot 
new singles Somebody's 
Fool/Earthquake at 
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| a ¥* 823 MAIN ST. 
S CAMBRIDGE 
& - 491-7313 


Tues. & Wed., June 19 & 20 


_ DUTCH COURAGE, KLEEN KUT, 
THE BLUES COUSINS 


Thurs., June 21 


THIRD RAIL BENEFIT 


for © 


MESSIAH PARISH CHURCH 


with 
THE VINNY BAND; 
THE NEIGHBORHOODS, THE BOIZE & 
M JONES BLUES BAND 











Visit the biggest gemercom & Cambridge or Sana. 
Have a special party, none too large or small! 


enasiiil nove son oh Courtney at CO ore -7313. ener 
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Tues.-Sat., June 19-23 
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3°, 
1239 Commonweaith Ave. 
Allston, Mass. 
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Sun. & Mon., 
tone 97 90 ACES & EIGHTS = 
° at 
aoe THUMPER DUNSTER’S 
Big TV. 
Big Drinks 


‘HE.OXFORD ALE HOUSE 














36 CHURCH STREET - HARVARD SQ. 
Directly Behind The Harvard Coop 876-5353 














Sp. 6! 








835 Beacon Street 
Boston 


OLD TO SAVE MONEY! 








Weekly Calendar of Events 


MONDAY 
PITCHER OF BUD $3 
TUESDAY 


COLLEGE NIGHT 


50¢ Bottled beer. $1.00 Bar drinks 
Live Disco Band 


WEDNESDAY 


KAHLUA NIGHT 


75¢ Sombrero, White Russian, 
Black Russian 
Live Disco Band 


THURSDAY 


2-4-1 


10 p.m. - 1 a.m. 
Live Disco Band 


FRIDAY & SATURDAY 





247-9548 





(a) June 22-25 
Tues. & Wed., June 19 &20 Ks ANDREA TRUE 
BAD HABITS KOZMETIX| | fk NNECTION 
DOLL HOUSE orm by 
LA PESTE (formerly with Bette Midler) 


& UNNATURAL AXE 


Proper I.D. Required July 3-4 
* 76 Batterymarch St. 
Boston 542-3377 THE FOOLS 
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MISSION OF BURMA 
Fri. & Sat., June 22 & 23 
THE 
NEIGHBORHOODS 





Jone 27-July 1 


ITMB 


(Incredible Two-Man Band) B 























(Formerly Club 76) 








June 20 & 21 


Fri. 





LIVE DISCO BAND 
This Week’s Live Band: 


Boston 
Connection 


Proper dress required 


YOU'RE NEVER TOO 


melele mnie) ania tal-mr-tanlel els) 
Ark menu Is now 
available at night 





June 22 & 23 
Wed., 
June 27 


Thurs.-Sat. 
June 28-30 














— RESTAURANT — 
450 Rindge Ave., 661-0960 
Cambridge, Ma. 


IMAGE 
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and the Line 


THE CHARGE 
THE PLATTERS 


Wed. & Thurs. 


— Sat. 


le 
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GALAXY THEATRE 


presents 


“SAVERIO” 


Directed by Gabriel Garcia 


NOW PLAYING 


Performances through July 28 


Staged at the Cambridge 
Ensemble 
1151 Mass. Ave. 


For reservations & info. call 


GALAXY 








Thurs., Fri. & Sat. Evenings at 8 PMj 














266-7650 or 267-8139 














EVERY SAT. NITE 9:00 
This guitar playing funny man has 
performed regularly at The Comedy Store 
in L.A. with America’s premiere comedians 


Boston’s Comedy Craze 


CHANCE 
LANGTON 


warm & pleasant style, coupled with 
a » wid sense of humor, .. .” 
J. Lautman Bost. Ledger 


with GUEST COMEDIANS 
CHARLES PLAYHOUSE STAGE Ill 
76 WARRENTON ST. 
TIX $3.50 AT DOOR 
INFO 773-6321 











in Charles Playhouse 
Stage III Lounge 
76 Warrenton St. 





Every Thurs., 9:00 


New Summer Hours: 









at Springfield St. Saloon 
13 Springfield St. 
Inman Square, Cambridge 


9:00 Every Sunday Night 











Catch Up and Coming Comedians 
See Tomorrou:’s Stars Today Tix $3.00 at 


Interested Performers call Paul 648-8571 of Bil 272-8767 


the door 





















name 


MAN’S JOB! ! 


At Barbizon men train for modeling or seed 
grooming by appearing before TV cameras, t 
posing for photographers, performing in fashion §j 
shows. For 32- page book, without obligation, 
mail ad or CALL 


& PHONE (617) 266-6980 


The Barbizon School 480 Boy/ston Street Boston Ma. 02116 
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Lic '‘d.by Comm. of Mass, Oept.ot Ed. 
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40TH SMASH WEEK! 
ENGAGEMENT EXTENDED 
NOW THRU JULY 29 BY 
POPULAR DEMAND! 


SENSATIO ALY ety = Gtebe 


A Classy, Sassy Musical 
Celebration of the 1930's & 40's! 














[THEATRECHARGE: 426-8181} 





Info & Res: (617) 423-6580 
Group Sales: (617) 547-7584 
at the air conditioned 

Boston Rep 
4 Boylston Place, Boston 
MBTA GREEN LINE 
BOYLSTON ST. STOP 














A LIFE IN 


THE THEATRE 
by David Mamet 


Boston Premiere 
Thurs.-Sat. 
8:00 P.M. 
Suffolk Theatre 
Company 
Temple St. Beacon Hill, 
723-4700 ext. 236 











“A ous capti- 
vati — 

lon Ann TE Bos- 
ton Globe 

“An engrossing eve- 
ning in the theatre.” 
Arthur Friedman, Real 
Paper 





























BPOSSSSSSESOCSSEKESHEBE HFGFKCSSSSSES OSS 
“A Chorus Line and The Great 
American Backstage Musical 
have no trouble being the best 
musicals Boston’s seen in 
some time.” 


Don Shewey/Boston Phoenix 


HERB MANDELL and RITA FUCILLO present 


the @REAT : 
AMTRICAN 
BATKSIASE 
WAUSITAL 


Box Office Now Open 








SPECIAL LOW PRICE PREVIEWS 
This Tues., June 19 thru Fri., June 22 at 8 pm 
$5.95, $4.95, $3.95 








REGULAR PERFS. BEGIN SAT., JUNE 23 





Popular Summer Prices 
TUES thru FRI at 8 pm 
Sunday at 5 pm & 7:30 pm 
$6.95. $5.95. $4.95 
SAT at 7 pm & 9:30 pm 
$7.95. $6.95. $5.95 


te fa te tet SO 


Charles Playhouse 


Air-Conditioned Main Theatre 
ee 
ee ©00000 OS 000 0900000080020 


Telephone Reservations 
426-6912 
Credit Card Charge 
(No Service Charge) 
/ 542-3200 
Group Sales 426-6912 


76 Warrenton St. 
Boston. 02116 
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EMINISM 








THE WOMAN'S CENTER is at 46 Pleasant St., 
near Centrw Square in Cambridge. Numerous ser- 
vices available, including housing info, counsell- 
ing and referral. MON-THURS 10-10, FRI 10-5. 
Call 354-8807. Weekly discussions each WED at 
8 pm. Call for topic 

BOSTON W.0.W. (661-6015) 99 Bishop Richard 
Allen Drive, Camb. National organization for 
women. Birth contro! & abortion referrals, speak- 
ers bureau, legal referrals, consciousness-raising 


roups. 

WOMEN'S ENTERPRISES OF BOSTON 755 
Boylston St., Boston (266-2245). All types of 
workshops, counseling, etc. relating to women's 
problems in the work force. 

SOMERVILLE WOMEN'S CENTER, 7 Davis 
Square (623-9340). Mon-Fri, 10-3. Women of all 
ages and backgrounds meet to exchange skills 
and ideas. A wide variety of activities and pro- 


jects. 

METAMORPHOSIS offers individuals, group and 
couple counseling with special focus on women 
in transition. Free initial interview, sliding scale. 
Call 646-6319. 

PROJECT W.A.G.E., 55 Sea St, Quincy (979- 
0734). Lyn counseling for women M-F, 
8:30-4:30. N 

WOMANSPACE "767. 7992) offers workshops 
and discussion groups. 

ARADIA COUNSELING FOR WOMEN, 520 
Comm. Ave., Boston. For indiv., couples and 

oups. Fee negotiable. 

FENWAY WOMEN’S GROUP (267-4637) Conver- 
sation, company and discussion of community 
and women’s issues each FRI eve. and SUN. 

WOMEN'S COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER 
(547-2302) 639 Mass. Ave. Camb. GYN, preg- 
nancy screening & abortion care. Self- -help 


groups. 

9 to 5 (536-6003) 140 Clarendon St. Organization 
for women office workers. 

HELP FOR ABUSED WOMEN AND CHIDREN 
(HAWC) is a shelter (745-2162) and 24 hr. hot- 
line (744-6841) offers counseling, speakers and 
support groups. HAWC is also looking for volun- 
teers, call 745-2166. 








ECTURES 


ART SANDWICHED-IN are gallery talks during 
lunchtime (12:15 pm) with free dessert and cof- 
fee each FRI at the Institute of Contemporary Art, 
955 Boylston St., Boston. June 22: “Wrapping 
the Reichstag.” 

SALT II, A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH is the 
topic SUN, June 17 at 7 pm at the Center for 
Marxist Education, 550 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(868-5620). Admission $1. 

BOSTON IN THE 80'S takes a look at the city's 
tax structure and new sources of revenue TUES. 
June 19 at 7:30 pm at the Quincy Community 
School, Auditorium, 885 Washington St., Boston 
(547-4473). Donation $2. 

TEN YEARS SINCE STONEWALL: HOW THE 
GAY MOVEMENT WAS CO-OPTED BY THE 
DEMOCRATS is explained by Michael Weinstein 
WED, June 20 at 7 pm at BU's Sherman Union, 
mm. 315. FREE. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF MARXISM is the topic 
WED, June 20 at-7:30 pm. at the Center for 
Marxist Education, 550 Mass. Ave., Camb. (868- 
5620). Donation $1. 

BRITISH ~MATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE: 
HISTORY, STRUCTURE, AND IMPLICATIONS 
FOR THE US is the subject WED, June 20 at 
7:30 pm at BU, 725 Comm. Ave., rm. 313. FREE. 

JEAN RENIOR: AN APPRECIATION is an in- 
depth view of Renoir's contributions to cinema 
WED, June 20 at 7:30 pm at the Institute of 
Contemporary . Art, 955 Boylston St. Boston 
(266-5152). Admission $3. 

THE RACE NOBODY WINS, about the arms race, 
is a slide show and special orientation THURS, 
June 21 at 7:30 pm at Mobilization for Survival, 
13 Sellers St., Camb. (354-0008). FREE. 

PUBLIC HEARING ON RACIAL DISCORD 
happens THURS, June 21 at 7 pm at the School 
Committee meeting room, 26 Court St., Boston 
(426-2450). FREE. 

BUDDHISM AND OURSELVES is delved into by 
Anande Wickremerantne SUN, June 24 at 7 pm 
at the Theosophical Society, 122 Bay State Rd., 
Kenmore Sq. (266-0410). Donation $2. 

BARRY COMMONER comments on “Energy: The 
Issue of the 80's” SUN, June 24 at 8 pm at 
Paine Music Building at Harvard. (426-3040)... 
Donation $3. 








OUNGES 


AHMED’S DISCOTHEQUE, 96 Winthrop St., Har- 
vard Sq. (547-9382). Intimate European disco. 
Flamenco dancing Sun. Open everynight. 

ALEWIFE LOUNGE, 1920 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(354-0091). Entertainment Wed.-Sat. starting at 


9 pm, no cover. 
Cambridge (354- 


AVEROF, 1924 Mass. Ave., 
4500). Entertainment nitely. 
BOSTON-BOSTON, 15 Lansdowne St., opposite 
Fenway Park. New England's newest and largest 





sophisticated disco: Complete with fog covered 
dance floor. Dance contest each THURS. Cover 
$2.50 Wed-Thurs, $5 Fri-Sat. 

BUNRATTY'S 186 Harvard St, Boston (254- 


9804). Large dance floor and 1 game 
room. $1 cover. June 18-19: Jupi 

— i 69 Broad St, Boston "1338- 7677). 

fe sou’ 

CARLTON HOUSE, Neponset River Bridge, Quincy 
(328-1500). Varying cover charge. 

THE CELLAR AT THE LOFT, 144 Moody St, 
Waltham (894-1444). Live entertainment nitely 
with backgammon tournament each TUES. Plus 












CLUB MAX, 54 Park Sq., Boston. Super Disco. 

THE CROSSROADS PUB, 495 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. (262-7371). Fri-Sat: Barleymew. Sun. after- 
noon: Trombone Madness. 

CYRANO’S, 200 N. Beacon St., Brighton, (254- 
0003). Boston's newest disco. Dancing 9-2, 
game room 4-2. 

DANNY'S “595. 9455) 604 The Lynnway, Lynn. 
oa ae with Phil Porter each SUN at 8 

June 24: Count Basie All-Stars. 

DAISY BUCHANAN, 240a Newbury St. (247- 
8516). Small club, no cover or dancing. 

ey INN, Jct. of Rte. 1 and 128, (-26- 


6700). 

DOWNSTAIRS AT THE HOFBRAU, 1315 Comm. 
Ave., Boston (232-8748). 

ED BURKE'S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston (566- 
9267). Live Music Fri-Sat. 

ELIOT LOUNGE, Mass. and Comm. Aves., Boston, 
features live music, no cover or minimum and a 
fine crew of marathoners. 262-5155. 

ESTELLE'S, 888 Tremont St., Boston (427-0200). 

ne 1194 Comm. Ave., Allston. Disco. SUN, 

April 8: A Fashion Show at 9 pm. 

FLOWER GARDEN CAFE (367- 5924), N. Quincy 
Market Bldg. Fine food and music nightly. 

FRANK'NSTEIN’S, Mass. Ave. at Newbury Street. 
No cover, 2 free flix nitely at 9. 

FOOTLIGHTS, 260 Lexington St., Waltham (893- 
0101). Disco nightly, 3 dance floors. 

FROLICS, Salisbury Beach (465-8400). Rock ‘n’ 
Roll ballroom, casual dress. 

GATSBY'S, Park Square, Boston (247-8848). 
Small casual pub, no dancing or cover. 

GLADSTONE'S, 1239 Comm. Ave., Allston (254- 
9588). Fine audibles nightly. 

GREAT SCOTT, 1272 Comm. Ave., Alliston: Fitz- 
gerald-styled disco, casual dress. 

GROUND ROUND, in the Prudential Center (247- 
2500). No cover or minimum. 

INN SQUARE MEN'S BAR, ladies invited, 1350 
an St., Camb. (491-9672). Entertainment 
nightly. 

JACKS, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge (491-7800). 
Outtasite music nightly. Sun-Mon: Didi Steuart 
Band, Tu-Th: Ellis Hall Group, Fri-Sat: Fat City 


Blues Band. 

JOKER'S WILD, 379 Somerville Avé., Somerville 
(623-9002). Live music & disco. 

KEVIN'S, Somerville Ave., Somerville. 

KING'S ROW I, Brookline Ave. at Fenway Park 
(261-3532). Live music, dancing nightly. 

KING'S ROW II, at White's Brighton 7 Bow, 1600 
Soldiers Field Rd., Brighton (254-0710). 

KIX. a disco bar at 590 Comm. of Boston (266- 
7050) Cover $2 Fri-Sat. $1 Wed., Thurs., Sun. 
closed Mon. Electric Disco, 2 dance floors. 

LUCIFER (536-1950) Kenmore Sq. Disco nightly. 

LULU'S, 3 Appleton St., Boston (423-3652). New 
Orleans bordello atmosphere. Tu-Sa: Eddie 

“Lockjaw” Davis, Harry “Sweets” Edison and 
Dorothy Donegan. 

LUNASEA (822-0343) Rte. 140, Tauton. Th: Aztec 
Two Step, Fri: The Fools. - 

MAGOO'S SALOON, 1391 Washington St., West 
Newton (527-9553). Open noon to 1 am, casual 


dress. 

MAIN ACT, 830 Lynnway, Lynn (581-5555). New 
England's largest concert club with upstairs 
space for the under-20's on weekends. Free park- 
y+ Fri: Jonathan Edwards, Sat: The Young 


MATT TALBOT'S, Berkeley at Chandler St. in Bos- 
ton (338-9098). Open noon-2 am. Live music. 
MOLLY'S, 161 Brighton Avenue, Allston. Dart 
room, pub area, game room and good vibes. 
MY PLACE, 266 Commercial St. on the waterfront 
(742-3922). No cover or minimum. Live sounds 

FRI-SAT, jazz. 

NEW JUMBO LOUNGE, 1133 Broadway, Somer- 
ville (623-9257). No cover or minimum. 
EW YORK, NEW YORK, Rte. 1S, Peabody (535- 
3033) Disco with a 250,000 watt sound & light 
show. 15 minutes from downtown Bosstown. 

woe RESTAURANT, 90 Broadway, Boston 
( 10). 

OXFORD ALE HOUSE, (776-5353). 36 Church St., 
Harvard Square (behind the Coop). 

PAPILLON, (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Free jazz nightly 6-1, no cover or 
minimum. Wed-Thurs: Gray Sargent & Ken 
Steiner Trio. 

PAULA FONTAINE’S, Rt. 114, Peabody (531- 
2024). 2 floors, Upstairs Disco; Downstairs Live 
Show Bands. 

PETE'S SAKE, Rt. 1-A, Lynn, Rt. 18, N. Abington 
and:fit.3-A, Kingston. Live band 7 nights a week. 

PB PUB, Honky Tonk Saloon, 78 Broadway, Boston 
(338-9275). Ragtime music nightly. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, 912 Mass. Ave. in Camb, 
(354-9214). Fine folx, exotic bevvies; live 
sounds Sunday and Tues.-Thurs. 

POOH'S, 414 Comm. Ave.. Boston (262-6911). 

RATHSKELLER, 528 Comm. Ave, Kenmore 
Square, Boston (247-7713). Upstairs, no cover. 
Downstairs, live rock, small cover. 

RISE CLUB, 485 Mass. Ave., Fifth floor. Entertain- 
ment Wed.-Sun., jazz on Sunday. Jam sessions 
TUES eve. Live sounds oo. 

ROSE BUD Surrey Room, 381 Summer St., Davis 
Square, Somerville. Phone 623-9091. No cover. 

RYLES, Inman Square, Cambridge. Food and drink 
11:30 am to midnight. Live sounds nightly. 

SAINTS BAR, 112 Broad Street, Boston. All 
women welcome, come and dance. For directions 
call Women’s Center, 354-8800. 

SHELLEY'S Upstairs Pub, Sheraton Boston at 
Prudential Center. 236-2000. Open Mon.-Sat. 
=" 823 Main St. (near Kendall Square), 

mb 

SOUNDS AND SPIRITS, 85 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9629). No cover, no minimum. 

SPACE (542-3377) 76 Batterymarch St., Boston. 
Tues-Sat: Live rock ‘n’ roll. 

SPEAKEASY Restaurant-Lounge. Roaring enter- 
tainment, 24 Norfolk St., Central Square, Cam- 
fine artists nitely. Fri-Sat: Bobby Watson 


SPRINGFIELD ST. SALOON, Inman Sq., Cam- 
bridge (661-7700). Quality Entertainment nitely. 
Sun: Comedy Connection. 

STUDLEY'S, corner Beacon and 
Camb.-Somerville line 3049148). 

SUNFLOWER, 22 Boylston St, Harvard Sq. Jazz 

seven s a week. Sun-Mon: Mandinga, Tu: 
Chuck Chaplin, Wed-Th: Tom Varner, Fri: Mike 
Gray and Jackie Beard Quintet, Sat: Peter Drake. 

JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 Boylston St. Harvard 

Se ( or 9887). Entertainment nighity. Sun: Mad 
h Band, Mon-Tu: Sonny Fortune thon 
Wed Arthur Blyth Quartet, Th-Sat: Alan Estes 


THE TAM. 1648 Beacon St. Brookline (277- 
* 0982). Food, drink and live music. Tues, June 
19: The Young Adults, with a costume party and 


TEN-O-SIX (731-0254) 1006 Beacon St. 
— Wed-Th, and Sat: Irish music with the 


es. 

1369 CLUB, 1369 Cambridge St. in Inman Sq., 

Cambridge. Live jazz seven nights a week from 
fine local groups. Price is right, no cover. 


rkland Sts. on 





Masi 














THE ie 27 College Ave., Somer- 
ville (623-9059). 

WALTER'S, 1700 Beacon St, Brookline (566- 
3469). Jazz and show tunes nitely. 

WHO'S ON FIRST, 19 Yawkey Way, Boston. Live 
Music. Sat: Loose Caboose. 


COFFEE & CLUBS 


BACK ROOM at the Idler, 123 Mt. Auburn St.@ 
Harvard Square (492-9639). No cover, folk, jazz 
and blues. Mon: Yemanja, Tu: City Ladies Country 
Quartet, Wed: Dean Magrew, Fri-Sat: Molly 


Malone 
MICHAELS PUB 52-A Gainsborough St., Boston 
(247-7262). 
WAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE, 3 Church St., Cam- 
bridge (864-1630). No charge for anything. 
PARADISE, 969 Comm. Ave. Allston. 254-2052. 
Boston's newest and biggest. Tu: Bobby Bare, 
Wed: Dan Hicks, Fri: Johnny Winter. 

PASSIM COFFEESHOP, 47 Palmer St. Harvard 
Sq. (492-7679). Good music, fine grub. Wed-Sat: 








Jim Dawson. 
_ PEASANT STOCK, 421 Washington St., Somer- 


= Phone 354-9528. Classical music Tues- 

urs. 

SANDY'S JAZZ REVIVAL, 54 Cabot St., Beverly 
(922-7515). Closed for season. 

SWORD-IN-THE-STONE, 13 Charles St, Beacon 
Hill, Boston (523-9168). Open nightly (except 
WED) 8:15 to 2 am. Live acoustic folk, pop, blues 
with local performers. Cover $1 or less. 

UP FROM UNDER, in the Redbook, 136 River St., 
Cambridge. Donation $1. Fri-Sat: Spring Celebra- 
tion of Poetry and Music with the Longwood 
Voice Studio at 8 pm. 








OTICES 


NOTE: Please consult the classified ads in our 
Lifestyle section to discover the myriad educa- 
tional ‘educational experiences available in the 





Hub. 

TUTORS, recreation assistants and singing instruc- 
tors are needed by the Mass. Dept. of Correction. 
To help please call 727-8814. 

civic CENTER AND CLEARINGHOUSE can help 
you explore career options through volunteer 
work in ecology, consumerism, health services, 
advocacy, teaching, tutoring and more. Also 
career counseling. Call 227-1762. 

CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL VOLUNTEERS has some 
exciting new programs available for = with 
time to contribute to the Cambridge Schools. You 
can help out in the libraries, arts, science and mu- 
sic oan we. ESL, LD and more. 


MASS. ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND needs 
volunteers to aid with many tasks. Write 200 Ivy 
St., Brookline 02146 or call 738-5110. 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY JAIL needs volunteers 
with knowledge, skills or talent to lead mini- 
courses ly awaiting trial. Contact Paul 
Blazar at 729-8030. 

DARE FOSTER HOMES, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
a 306 is seeking people interested in becom- 

ing foster parents. Call 723-3420 day or night. 

ONE TO ONE is looking for volunteers to be teach- 
ers/counselors he oe at MCI Concord. Call 
275-7831 for 

MENTAL PATIENTS. LIBERATION FRONT (628- 
0517 or 547-9637) is bh prope for an inexpen- 
sive place for their work and meetings (PO Box 
514, Camb., MA 02138). 

WELLMET PROJECT (491-2377) 678 Mass. 
Ave., Camb. Operates two halfway houses for the 
emotionally disturbed adult coming out of hos- 
pitals or trying to avoid the hospital. NEED: tax 
deductible donations of appliances (refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, etc. Will arrange to pick up. 

CRISIS, PO Box 18003, Boston, Mass. A non-pro- 
fit community organization trying to change the 
eg — have led to the murders of 12 


MILLENNIA CELEBRATION OF NATIVE FIRST 
PEOPLE needs volunteers for events planned for 
April 1980. Call - _ 727-6394 or Fox 
Tree 731-3100, e 

BOSTON VETERANS DISCHARGE UPGRADE 
PROJECT (367-2535) 25 Beacon St, Boston. 
Call for free, confidential help in upgrading unfair 


discharges. 

MASS.MENTAL HEALTH CENTER (734-1300, 
ext. 297), 74 Fenwood Ad. Boston, needs 
volunteers. 

MEDIHC (272-8000, ext. 243) 5 New England 
Executive Park, Vietnam-era 
| with health = skills with job placement 


and counseling 

NURSES FOR A NO “NUCLEAR FUTURE is a 
group of professional nurses concerned about the 
health implications of nuclear technology. TUES, 
June 19 at 7:15 pm: NBC-TV Documentary, 

“Danger; Radioactive Waste,” refreshments and 
discussion follow the film. Screened at Emman- 
uel eo 400 The Fenway, Marion Hall (566- 
2256). FREE. 

MOTHERS COALITION AGAINST NUCLEAR 
TECHNOLOGY is for ali women and children 
(492-1490 or 643-3094). June 23: meeting at 
11 am at Sanctuary, 20 Sacramento St., Camb. 





HEATRE 


BROTHER BLUE presents elling and soul 
theatre for adults SAT-SUN at 8 pm at Emmanuel 
ne 15 Newbury St. in Boston. FREE, 


welcome. 
TANTALUS is presented oo. June 22-23 at 8 
pm at the Helen Shiien 


SEX 0 ON THE SIXTH FLOOR is presented ech 
WED, FRI-SAT through the end of June at the 
Amesbury Dinner Playhouse, 109 Main St. 1388. 


me bs MAN IN THE MOON, 2 children's theater 
aypng is presented SUN, June 17 at 2 pm 
at the Melrose Jr. High School, 350 Lynn Fells 
Parkway (665-8870). Tix $1.50-$2. 

A THOUSAND CLOWNS is steged FRI-SUN, June 
22-24 at 8 pm at the Acting Place, 8 Bow St. 
Beverly (927-7254). Tix $5. 

‘MOMENTS OF AMERICAN ORATORY features 





the Pavilion for dinner, supper and dancing 6-12 Ms 4 ’ ri a9 ym aa SAT-SUN hat pm 
EYS TWO Nantesket Beach, f Sands or dai istings of roc South Washington St., 
Two (925-8850), om oy d py Boston (482:8430), June 21-26: Anne Bred 
THE CLUB, 823 Main St. in Cambridge, 491- ee ee vee street 
. 7343). Cochiots and certs and appearances, see ‘’8 THE BEST OF gnsapumay. a mica! cabaret re 
: ” A vue, is presented at 
om oe ((603) 9: on Hang ‘Beach, Days A Week, * on pages two at Nick" 2 Din Theet e- WA 
ey pen Aeagg hn gr ele dado and three of this section. Suites SGP 30). Cost varies in terms of-din- 
SLHBAL PEELE AEA ae PS ee SSCS eee. eee ees eee smash 





STARTS FRIDAY, 
JUNE 22nd 


SACK 


CHERI 1-2°3 


50 DALTON OPP. SHERATON 
BOSTON 536-2870 


CHESTNUT 2 |. ACK CINEMA 











CINEMA NATICK 


RT.9 at HAMMOND ST. 237-5840 ROUTE 9 


277-2500 OPP. SHOPPERS’ WLD. 








CINEM MALL CINEMA 
NO. SHORE SHOP. CTR ROUTE 128 EXIT 42 


599-1310 272-4410 


PEABODY | BURLINGTON 





, The day belongs to man. 
‘s The night is theirs. 


STARTS FRIDAY, 
JUNE 29th 


PL ALLEY 1-2 | |ACADEMYTWIN 


237 WASHINGTON ST. NEWTON CENTRE 
BOSTON 227-6676 332-2524 


FRAMINGHAM BRAINTREE 


CINEMA 
RT.9 SHOPPERS’ WLD. so. x, SHORE PLAZA 
235-8020 848-1070 


ares “DANVERS 


RT.60 MEDFORD SQ. 
395-9499 EXIT a Orr k Rr. 128 























NIGHTWING 


COLUMBIA PICTURES PRESENTS 
A MARTIN RANSOHOFF PRODUCTION 
AN ARTHUR HILLER FILM 
NIGHTWING 
tarring NICK MANCUSO- DAVID WARNER: KATHRYN HARROLD ‘STEPHEN MACHT-STROTHER MARTIN 
piay by STEVE SHAGAN- BUD SHRAKE -MARTIN CRUZ SMITH sasec upor the novel rs MARTIN CRUZ SMITH ates« o. y HENRY elas 
. xe RICHARD ST. JOHNS  sccucea ny MARTIN RANSOHOFF ovcectee ts» ARTHUR HILLER PG. “Pa mnta GUBDANCE SUGGESTED =< 
v Re ad the Jove Paperback ctectes | 

















The monster movie - 


SHE WILL FIND YOU. 





PARAMOUNT PTAES = {0 FAME FO | IS PON PP 
ARMAND ASIN” CARD 


PIAYERS 


ROBERT EVANS ANTONY HARVEY “Al MacGRAW -DEAN-PAUL MARTIN “PLAYERS” 
ARNOLD SCHULMAN PANCHO GONZALEZ UILERNO MUS ION TON THRU 
STEVEN GUTENBERG. MAIMILANSCHEL - TOMMY COOK ARNOLD SCHULMAN 






























































wusic PRODUCED BY DIRECTED BY 
CANING ALM SHER OWOR PSMA RASA. WAS OMRON JERRY GOLDSMITH - ROBERT EVANS - ANTHONY HARVEY 
WAIN ae PRUGEO BY OMT ROSA DRESE YOM FEHEMER PNAS” A ARAM IT : “1979 PARAMOUNT | <li. 
act SamETeG (PG [Panera cuance SuccesTeo <B> PICTURES CORPORATION ; 
TRAD THE BALLANTINE w00K) os weet “ae > Vo armas say V MOT OF SUITABLE FOR ALL RIGHTS RESERVED | es" 
SACK BACK CINEMA ) (ACADEMY TWIN 
SACK SACK CINEMA } { SHOWCASE PEABODY EA | a | 
BEACON HILL NATICK DEDHAM EMA Se 
1 BEACON at TREMONT 237-5840 ROUTE9 326-4955 NO. SHoRe SHOP. CTR. SHOWCASE M speek: 
BOSTON 723-8110 OPP. SHOPPERS’ WLD. ROUTE 1 ot 128 599-1310 DEDHAM 7 FORD “DANVERS. 
326-4955 RT.60 MEDFORD SQ $93-2100 
. ROUTE I ot 128 395-9499 EXIT 24 OFF AT. 128 





























eABULOUS: 
. shins ‘S 


‘ ‘Manhattan’ is hysterically funny...universally appealing... 
flawless.” 
David Brudnoy, WNAC-TV 


, 
-yihirnn se ae 


area is more endearing and entertaining 
nine out of ten other movies on the marquees. 
Yoo dont hove fo love Monhattion to like ‘Manhattan’” 
-Rex Reed, Syndicated Columnist 


9 
wDSIt ea vere 
Sh ya ore - 


“Manhattan’ is an extraordinarily fine and funny film! 
Woody Allen’s most moving and expansive 
work to date..The movie is full of moments that are 
uproariously funny and others that are sometimes shattering” 
-Vincent Canby. New York Times 





WOODY ALLEN DIANE KEATON 
MICHAEL MURPHY MARIEL HEMINGWAY MERYLSTREEP ANNE BYRNE 


WANA 


“MANHATTAN” GEORGE GERSHWIN 
A JACK ROLLINS-CHARLES H JOFFE mac 


WOODY ALLEN ono MARSHALL BRICKMAN WOODY ALLEN 
CHARLES H. JOFFE ROBEIT “Rat GREENHUT GORDON WILLIS 


RasTRICTED =D Copyright G 1879 UM T United Artists 
one 1) Siguans sccoarenres All nghts reserved A Transamerica Company 


Sorry, No Passes Accepted 





























ee ao BACH ALLSTON GHAM | 
[ rants me SAXON 214 HARVARD AVE petite 
a4 Ove stone $1 : 2 RT.9 SHOPPERS WLD 
eee oe — STARTS FRIDAY, BOSTON 542-4600 | [BOSTON 277-2140 235-8020 
SACK CINEMA SHOWCASE SHOWCASE 
DANVERS 1:2 || DEDHAM WOBURN JUNE 22nd -smawens= (BRAINTREE V( ceo 
399-3122 326-4955 933-5330 WOBURN CINEMA DANVERS 
er LIBERTY TREE MALL ROUTE tot 128 QT. 128 NEAR 93 933-5330 50. SHORE PLAZA LOO 
RT. 128 NEAR 93 848-1070 EXIT yy OFF RT. 128 
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CLINT EASTWOOD 
ESCAPE FROM ALCATRAZ 





PARAMOUNT PICTURES Presents A MALPASO Company /SIEGEL Film Co-Starring PATRICK McGOOHAN Pas 
Executive Producer ROBERT DALEY - Screenplay by RICHARD TUGGLE - Based on the Book by | CAMPBELL BRUCE 


Music by JERRY FIELDING - Produced and Directed by DON SIEGEL - A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
C79 PARASOUNT PCTURES CORP ALL REGHTS RESERVED «[SGnel maTEmN ey WOT of aeTains On Ga DEE 
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Flying Goose Studio 


Magazine Supplement, June 19, 1979 





We're not the first to announce the arrival of summer, nor will we be the last to * * ° 
mention the gas shortage. We are quick enough to deduce that fewer New Eng- Pair ce regain 
landers will be sallying forth into the American Heartland these warm-weather 


months than have in summers past. Some will, of course, which leaves enough Clif Garboden and v: A. Frail 


room for you touring Heartlanders who squandered our nation’s vital energy re- - 

serves to vacation in the Northeast. We'll remember you when we try to buy heat- Hello, Central, get me out of here. A brand new game sweeps the city! It starts 

ing oil next February. But for now, “Welcome,” and an equally hearty “Oh, it’s you where the Marathon leaves off! Namely the Prudential Center. Rules for the 

again,”’ to homebound natives. ultimate bored game — the players are the markers; the board, greater Boston 
Whatever your excuse for being in New England, you're no doubt looking for itself. The most fun you've ever had with a pay phone — assuming you make 

ways ta pass the time. The Boston Phoenix 1979 Guide to Summer is designed to the right connections. 

provide more summer-related information in one place than you'll get from any 

other source. This section includes extensive listings of recreational opportunities; ' ~ 

you should read these, because they represent a lot of work. Elsewhere — in Sec- The Summer of 79 — 

tions II and III — you'll find a comprehensive guide to the arts in New England and 


a lengthy list of restaurants, clubs and discos in the Boston area. Interspersed are Recreation J] 6 


articles on summer themes to give you something to read when you’re not out rec- 
reating. Hot stuff. 


Frozen in memory 4 Amusement parks 16 
Antique shows 16 


Howard Litwak | Beaches and pools 18 


A chilling recollection of the remarkable summer of 1816, when the Camping, etc. 22 
unsuspecting people of New England were beset by highly unseasonal frosts Children 30 


and snowfalls. , ‘ ee 
Fairs and exhibits 34 


Much ado about nothing 6 Festivals and events 36 
42 


Information 
John Ferguson Sports, participatory 43 


How you can’t have too much of a good thing. A lazy-days guide to making Spor ts, spectator 48 
the most out of lethargy. Remember, work is heat. ; Touring 50 


Towns around town 59 


Stranded on first 8 am Water stuff 60 


Susannah Garboden 
Special thanks to Phoenix Copy Editor T.A. Frail, who courageously headed the supplemen- 


- , didn’t you? Well, you can mak 
Tener your lant aheats T0687 Stenek out, Gxt you ¥ ong tal task force for listings, as well as to the compilers and typists he oversaw — Tony Doris, 


pedis * base if ‘eed < lly pag to. Advice for adults whose gym-class softball Mimsi Dorwart,, Andrea Estes, Susannah Garboden, Wendy Kubitschek, Polly Paquette, 
team always picked them last. Andre Porter, Anita Preer and Barbara Wallraff. 
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Discover 
the 
Comfort of 
Natural 
Sleep 
Products 
from 
Shinera. 
































See our complete selection of: 


® all cotton futon mattresses @ platform beds 
® cotton percale and ® down comforters and pillows 
English flannel sheets @ Oriental furnishings 


SALE THROUGH THE MONTH OF JUNE. 


15% OFF DOWN COMFORTERS AND ALL COTTON SHEETS 
FROM WAMSUTTA 


SHINERA, INC. 229 Newbury Street, Boston 536-6152 
(Downstairs near corner of Fairfield Street) - 
Open 10-6 MF S 
10-8 T W Th 

















THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH 


DON LAW 
PRESENTS 











SATURDAY, JUNE 23 


HARRY CHAPIN & 
LEO KOTTKE 


TUESDAY, JULY 3 


JUDY COLLINS & 
ARLO GUTHRIE 


TUESDAY, JULY 17 


RENAISSANCE & 
TIM WEISBERG 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 31 


SHAUN CASSIDY 








SUNDAY, JUNE 24 


JOAN BAEZ & 
LIVINGSTON TAYLOR 


TUESDAY, JULY 10 


GORDON LIGHTFOOT 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 14 


JIMMY BUFFETT 
POUSETTE-DART 
BAND 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 


KEITH JARRETT 


- CONCERTS BEING AT 7:00 PM 
RESERVED TICKETS IN THE SHED FOR JUN. 23, JUN. 24, 
JUL. 10 & JUL. 17 CONCERTS: $7.50 & $8.50. 
FOR JUL. 3, AUG. 14, AUG. 31 & SEPT. 1 CONCERTS: 
$8.50 & $9.50. 
LAWN TICKETS FOR ALL CONCERTS: $5.50, 
AVAILABLE IN ADVANCE 


tickets go on sale June 4 at all Ticketron 
outlets and at Tanglewood Box Office June 11 


Reserved and Lawn tickets are not refundable 
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The year without a summer 


In days of old, when things were really rotten 


by Howard Litwak 


E... in New England, we expect more of summer 
weather. The rest of the year, not only do we prepare for 
the worst, we often get it. Still, we can live with that. At 
least most of us can; the rest move to the Sun Belt. 
Summer, though — maybe it’s just a carryover from 
school days, but summer weather should make up for the 
other three seasons’ shortcomings. It should be warm and 
beautiful. You should be able to sit on your porch or go 
to the beach, play softball or volleyball, develop a tan or 
break a sweat, wear sunglasses for real. But this year, as 
dreary May day followed dreary May day, a certain 
atavistic fear was stirred in the hearts of New 
Englanders. Ghosts of summers past paraded before our 
eyes; long-forgotten historical memories came to the 
fore. 

Of the summer of 1770, for instance, when ungodly 
amounts of lightning were observed and a number of 
churches were struck by heathen bolts. Or of the 
summers of 1782 and 1851, when tornadoes swept 
through southern Vermont and eastern Massachusetts as 
if they were Kansas and Oklahoma. Since Kansas and 
Oklahoma hadn’t been invented yet, those two really 
hurt. Or of the cyclones of 1787 and 1890, the hurricanes 
of 1954, 1955 and 1960, or the chilly summer of 1903. 

And lurking just at the edge of collective con- 
sciousness is the worst memory of all, almost Jungian in 
scope, of the summer of 1816, quaintly known as 
‘‘Eighteen-Hundred-and-Froze-to-Death” or, more 
chillingly, as ‘‘The Year Without a Summer.” Sidney 
Perley, a late-19th-century historian with an interest in 
the weather, produced a gruesome (and depressingly fat) 
volume entitled Historic Storms of New England: Its 
Gales, Hurricanes, Tornadoes, Showers with Thunder 
and Lightning, Great Snow Storms, Rains, Freshets, 
Floods, Droughts, Cold Winters, Hot Summers, 
Avalanches, Earthquakes, Dark Days, Comets, Aurora- 
Borealis, Phenomena in the Heavens, Wrecks Along the 
Coast, with Incidents and Anecdotes, Amusing and 
Pathetic. (In those days, men were men and book titles 
were book titles.) Perley Was overcome by the severity of 
1816’s summer, devoting more pages to its history than 
to any other hot-weather spectacular. 

The basic facts of “‘Eighteen-Hundred-and-Froze-to- 
Death” can be put with icy clarity: between June and 
September New England was the victim of a series of 
cold waves, rolling across the land with numbing 
regularity. Crops froze, animals died, prices inflated, 
people left. Such temperature records as are available 
(meteorology was even more primitive in 1816) show: 
with chilling precision how infrequently the mercury 
rose even above 70. But the real story of that frigid 
summer is the story of the frosts. 

Even though the spring of 1816 had been unusually 
cool and dry, June began promisingly enough, with 
temperatures soaring into the 90s. As for what happened 
next, perhaps we should let the newspapers of the day 
tell it. To the modern reader, accustomed to the weather 
every hour on the hour, to superstar weather men on TV 
news, and to front-page status for the daily forecast, the 
newspapers of 1816 seem shockingly scanty in their 
meteorological news. In fact, it took a real climatological 
crisis to get weather into the papers at all. And one 
developed. 

On June 12, the National Aegis, of Worcester, 
reported: ‘‘Our expectations (of a good harvest) have in a 
measure been blasted. For the week past, the weather has 
been uncommonly cold, and the frost has cut down and 
destroyed many very valuable fruits of the earth. Our 
good servant, FIRE, has been nearly as welcome a guest, 
as it usually is during the winter season.” 

A report from Bangor, Maine, reprinted in the 
Portsmouth Oracle, stated: ‘‘In this town, June 5, a very 
warm rain commenced, and continued until past the mid- 
dle of the 6th, the night was so warm that one blanket 


was sufficient to keep a person comfortable. Between two 
and three o’clock P.M. on the 6th, snow began to fall in 
beautiful large flakes, some of which as they struck the 
ground, covered spots two inches diameter. The snow 
continued to fall an hour and a half.” 

The Salem Gazette carried a letter from Waterbury, 
Vermont, reporting snow in the area on June 6, with as 
much as 18 inches in Cabot: “I can find no person who 
has ever before seen snow on the earth in June.”’ And so 
on. The Hampshire Gazette haltingly summed it up the 
best: ‘The social fire side, was never more comfortable, 
than during the past week. Although the early harvest is 
cut off — we trust, that there will yet be a great plenty, 
both for man and for beast. ‘Paul may plant, and Apollos 


, 


may water, but God giveth the increase.’ ” 


r eople do seem to have placed their faith in God back 
in 1816. Perley quotes from a town history of Henniker, 
New Hampshire: “Still, the strong-hearted, industrious 
men and women of the town toiled on bravely, trusting 
and hoping that brighter days were in store for them, and 
in God’s own time would be theirs; and they waited not 
in vain.““@#'so it seemed, as: good weather the 
end of the unseasonable frost on June 11. Throughout 
New England, farmers dug in and replanted. For their ef- 
forts, particularly in northern New England, they were 
rewarded with a second frost in early July. While not as 
severe as the first, it engendered fears of a complete crop 
failure in New Hampshire and of famine only months 
away. 

Soon, though, the weather thawed once more. By late 
July, newspaper accounts were again optimistic about the 
possibilities of the harvest. Several noted that the frost 
had “annihilated those reptiles which so often ravaged 
and laid waste our orchards.” Joseph Hoyt, a geographer 
who made a special study of the season, found this com- 
ment by the editor of the New Hampshire Patriot on 
August 6: “We are happy to announce to our friends at a 
distance that to the prospect of a general famine has 
succeeded one of uncommon plenty. The crops of hay 
are indeed light, rye is said to be better than for some 
years past, wheat and other early grains look well and are 
nearly ready for harvest, corn is more backward than 
usual although its growth has been luxuriant and rapid 
almost beyond example during the past three weeks so 
that there may be great crops even of the latter.” 

Such pluck deserved reward but, as Hoyt put it, “It 
was not to be.” In late August, yet another cold-and- 
frost wave hit the beleaguered (not to mention shivering) 


farmers. All crops were affected, and Indian corn, one of. 


new England’s most important, was lost. The Salem 
Gazette once again spoke to the by now ubiquitous 


“oldest person,” who “never before saw an October frost 


in August.” 

Finally, in September, the summer, such as it was, 
froze in its tracks. The earliest September frost was 
reported on the 10th, and frost occurred during that 
month throughout New England. The Hampshire 
Gazette reported: ‘‘A very severe and heavy FROST was 
experienced in this part of the country on Friday night 
last, (27th Sept.), Vegetation that was not destroyed by 
the frost of the 29th of August, was entirely cut off on 
that night. We lament to hear, that the late rains did not 
extend to Vermont — that there had been a drought of 
120 days duration.” Things were so bad that several 
papers carried cabin-feverist accounts of a snowfall in 
Springfield, Massachusetts — which never happened. 

Perhaps the most striking remark of the times is one 
that Hoyt found in the diary of Reverend William Fogg 
of Kittery, Maine, who noted on September 14: ‘It rains 
after the greatest drought known by our people. No 
prospect of crops. Crops cut short and a heavy load of 
taxes.”” 


Although we have concentrated here on the summer 
of 1816 in New England, the year’s climatic aberrations 
weren't limited to this region. Frosts were reported as far 
south as Virginia, as far west as Cincinnati. Western 
Europe also suffered severe cold and limited food 
supplies. The Philadelphia Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, an august.body that attempted to bring ex- 
perience and experimentation to bear rationally upon 
farming, devoted a large part of its fourth volume of 
memoirs to reports from correspondents in different 
states on the effects of the summer. While northern New 
England suffered the worst, crops were hurt all the way 
down the coast. And while the cold killed crop- 
destroying insects in northern New England (not that it 
mattered), in Maryland the cold killed the birds who nor- 
mally ate such vermin, thus unleashing the likes of the 
dreaded Hessian fly on the crops of that state. 


The short-term effect of the frigid summer was, of 
course, severe inflation. According to Hoyt, wheat, corn 
and rye doubled in price. Farmers were forced to sell their 
cattle and hogs in a buyers’ market, as feed was simply 
too dear. In the long run, although it’s impossible to 
quantify, the summer no doubt encouraged westward 
emigration from the hard-hit Northeast. You can just im- 
agine the scene, Farmer Brown and his wife waking up in 
late August to yet another frosty morning and, after a 
quick nip of rum to get the circulation going, deciding it 
was time to try Kentucky. 


Strangely, as far as can be determined from the 
newspapers of the times, the contemporary search for a 
cause was scientific, despite the almost supernatural 
quality of the weather. As often as not, the designated 
villain was sunspots. The theory was that the spots 
blocked the sun’s heat. Many papers carried reports of 
sunspot activity. Others attributed the events to (as the 
Hampshire Gazette reported) “’. . . immense fields of ice 
floating in the Atlantic to the eastward of the Gulph of 
St. Lawrence .. . together with unusual quantities of ice 
frozen in the lakes to the northwest of the U. States.” 


Modern science dismisses both possibilities. The 
current thinking, summarized recently in Scientific 
American by Henry and Elizabeth Stommel, puts the 
blame on volcanic activity, specifically on the fierce ex- 
plosion of the Indonesian mountain of Tambora between 
April 7 and April 12, 1815. So great was it that the 
mountain was reduced from 4000 to 2800 meters in 
height, and more than 25 cubic miles of debris were 
hurled into the air. Stommel and Stommel refer to the 
eyewitness account of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, 
who commanded a British military force in the islands: 
‘The sky was overcast at noonday with clouds of ashes; 
the sun was enveloped in an atmosphere, whose 
‘palpable’ density he was unable to penetrate; showers of 
ashes covered the houses, the streets, and the fields to a 
depth of several inches. .. .”’ 

The effect of volcanic activity on the weather has been 
the subject of much research. Simply put, the theory is 
that if a volcano is strong enough to hurl its debris all the 
way into the stratosphere, the stuff will absorb solar 
heat, raising the temperature of the stratosphere but 
lowering it on earth. Since the volcanic explosion took 
place in Indonesia, it took months for the effects to be 
felt over North America and Western Europe. However, 
not every climatologist holds with volcanic activity as the 
cause; some claim the connection is so hazily understood 
as to be nonexistent, leaving chance as a better “‘ex- 
planation.’ Which doesn’t leave us much farther along 
than the writer for the Hampshire Gazette who 
suggested: ‘Perhaps we can assign no other cause than 
the fiat of the GREAT FIRST CAUSE; — and the wisest 
philosophers will be ready to exclaim with Elihu, the 
friend of Job — ‘By the breath of GOD, frost is given, 
and the breadth of the waters is restrained.’ ” ry 
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In praise of entropy 


Succeeding at summer by accomplishing nothing 


by John Ferguson 
The pleasure principle is, then, a tendency which sub- 
serves a certain function — namely, that of rendering the 
psychic apparatus as a whole free from any excitation, or 
of keeping the amount of excitation constant or as low as 
possible .... The function so defined would partake of 
the most universal tendency of all living matter: to re- 
turn to the peace of the inorganic world. 
— Freud, Beyond the.Pleasure Principle 


Ory vicxsy, Sigmund was a man who knew how to 
spend his summers. ‘To love and to work” will do just 
fine as goals in winter, spring and fall, but summer is — 
well, more elemental, more appropriate for the pursuit of 
pure pleasure. Also hotter. What the psychic apparatus 
and its mortal envelope need between Memorial Day and 
Labor Day is some healthy, guilt-free attention to the im- 
peratives of that’ universal tendency — to wit, some do- 
ing of nothing. 

Try as one might, though, it’s hard to do absolutely 
nothing: boredom is one of civilization’s more insidious 
discontents, and the concomitant guilt has been with us 
since the original primal scene, when that very first child 
looked into his or her parents’ den and. caught them do- 
ing homework for their night-school accounting course. 
Many a life has since been blighted by the neurotic de- 
sire to become a better person in illicit accomplishment 
with the opposite-sex parent. Psychotherapy can help, of 


course, but none can guarantee freedom: some people 
will never be able to give up those Saturday-afternoon 
trumpet lessons. 

Still, life is to be lived at the level of choice. And with 
summer here, it’s time to do some ego-organization. 
What follows are notes on polymorphous torpidity. 

* * * 

Idle, do nothing, laze, lazy, loaf, lounge; lie around, 
lounge around, loll around, lollop around, sit around, 
stand around, stall around, loiter about or around, cooter 
around .... 

— Roget's International Thesaurus 


F.. principles first. Since it is probably impossible, 
given our cathexes, to do nothing at all for three months 
running, I have endeavored here to identify those activi- 
ties that have no more point than lying flat on one’s back, 
with or without a blade of grass between the teeth. Sec- 
ond, I have tried to eliminate all seemingly unexciting ac- 
tivities with latent emotional value. Thus, I rule out sit- 
ting in sidewalk cafes on Newbury Street: inevitably, 
either one knows someone else there, in which case con- 
versation pleasant or unpleasant results, or one does not, 
meaning one is subject to all the implications of feeling 
like an outsider. Third, I will try to reduce the expendi- 
ture of money as much as possible, for self-evident rea- 
sons (do you know how much it would cost to spend 
every summer afternoon at an air-conditioned double 


feature of bad movies?). Finally, again for reasons re- 
quiring no elucidation, I have considered the ambient air 
temperature you'll face. Nothing is more disheartening 
than sitting down to an afternoon of Green Acres, Gilli- 
gan’s Island and the like only to discover that an hour of 
genuinely insentient programing has turned the room 
into a sort of inferno. 

Positive considerations have also gone into this com- 
pilation. To begin with, any number of studies have 
shown that even hardened overachievers can be eased 
into the idea of stasis by the careful choice of activities 
that bear a deceptive resemblance to purposeful projects 
(attending services in the cool church of a denomination 
the patient considers laughable, for instance). Moreover, 
this course of treatment — the ‘‘doing nothing by de- 
grees” program, as it’s known — is made much more ef- 
ficient if the chosen activity is one that previously had 
great emotional importance: two persons of my ac- 
quaintance once remained quiescent for an entire sum- 
mer by reviewing first-year Latin grammar. And the im- 
portance of creature comforts can hardly be overstated. 
Even a tyro layabout has been known to stare at the wall 
for hours when allowed a soft chair, a drip-bottle of gin 
and tonic, and a pack of Camels. 

* * » 

Waste time, consume time, kill time, idle, trifle or frit- 
ter away time, while away the time; waste the precious 
hours, burn daylight; let the grass grow under one’s feet; 

Continued on page 14 
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the sound of your system. Right now, Radio Shack — 
America’s largest audio retailer — is having a speaker 
sale on the Realistic Optimus "-21 two-way acoustic 
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with Optimus-21 speakers — — the sound at half 
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The last gym class 


Softball for adults who were picked last 


by Susannah Garboden 


Y.. had thought you were done with it forever. Your 
last game has dogged your dreams since high school: the 
humiliatingly styled gym suit, the slimy glove, the voices 
of your peers choosing up sides — choosing you last. 

But now you're a grown-up. Someone has asked you if 
you want to play softball and you think you’re going to 
vomit. Reconsider. It could be worse: someone could 
have asked you to be his jogging partner. With softball, 
you might at least be on a winning team. Evaluate the 
situation in terms of who’s asking you to play. If he or 
she looks like someone else who was always picked last, 
sign up. MayBe*you'll get lucky and it'll rain. 

As athletic activities go, softball isn’t a bad choice. In 
recent years, it’s grown so much in popularity that even 
people who flunked gym can find willing teammates of 
similar abilities. If you haven't been asked yet, it’s only a 
matter of time, and since it never hurts to be prepared, 
we've provided below some simple rules to help you 
through the first few innings. 

Rule No. 1: warm up. Sure, it sounds silly and over- 
professional, but it really helps. Start a few days before 
your scheduled game. Run whenever you get the chance. 


Run for, after and instead of taking the MBTA. We're 
not talking about jogging here, we're talking about run- 
ning the way you did when you were eight and Howard 
Craig was after you. Jogging has its place — the in- 
bound lane of Memorial Drive at rush hour, usually — 
but what you'll be doing when you play softball is wind 
sprints, and all those well-paced jogging muscles aren’t 
going to help you any more than Howard's little sister 
did in 1958. Lest you misunderstand our reasoning, you 
are not — repeat, not — doing: this so you'll be a better 
player. It’s too late for that, unless your first game is 
scheduled for Labor Day. You’re simply telling your legs 
what to expect. If you don’t do this, your legs will be sur- 
prised and angry — perhaps so angry as to refuse to let 
you walk for a week following your game. 

While you're out sprinting, stop and pick up some 
rocks and throw them at your phantom Howard — gent- 
ly at first, so as to make him overconfident, then as hard 
as you can. This will let your throwing arm in on the se- 
cret, too. 


Rule No. 2: acquire a glove and some sneakers. Get- _ 


ting a glove is tricky, because they cost a lot and you 


aren’t fooling yourself about any of this yet. If you know 
anyone who owns a really good glove, don’t ask to bor- 
row it. He probably loves it and believes that lending out 
a glove will ruin its shape. What you're after is a glove 
that nobody cares about. Look in roommates’ closets or 
little brothers’ toy chests. Scrape off the Silly Putty and 
you'll be all set. 


Caution: do not be tempted to show up at your game 
without a glove. If you do, one of two things will hap- 
pen. Either you'll be forced to borrow one from some- 
body on the opposite team — in which case he will love 
his glove to distraction or have sweaty palms — or you'll 
play barehanded, which guarantees that you'll be badly 
hurt and/or make a lot of errors out of sheer terror. 

The sneakers should be easy, though we did once wit- 
ness a woman try to round the bases in clogs. (She was an 
easy shoestring catch for the second baseman and was 
tagged out on the stretcher.) Hindu fire-walkers don’t 
have tough enough soles to survive a barefooted romp 
across a typical Boston softball field. Sneakers are great. 
They don’t slip out from under you, they don’t fall off 
easily and they don’t bleed. Even the stupid, pretentious 
kind with soles that wrap up around the toe and look like 
what a basketball team would wear in the Arabian Nights 
are fine. Normal Keds or boat shoes are even better — 
they cost less. 


Rule No. 3: wear a hat. Sunglasses are optional, but a 
hat is very nearly a necessity. It doesn’t have to be a base- 
ball hat, but if it is, it’s wise not to sport one with the lit- 
tle interlocking N and Y on the front. People are touchy 
around here. One of the most effective examples of 
gamesmanship we ever witnessed was by a pitcher who 
showed up to play wearing a black lace picture hat with a 
large bobbing rose attached. In practical terms, a hat 
keeps the sun out of your eyes, and you miss having one 
on if you don’t. 

Rule No. 4: memorize the rule about baserunners and 
fly balls. Look it up, watch the Sox on TV to help inter- 
nalize an appreciation for its nuances, mutter it mantra- 
style at bedtime every night, but learn it. Nothing more 
annoys teammates than people who cross the plate just as 
the shortstop is catching a pop-up for the second out. 
And don’t count on anyone being able to coach you on 
the spot. While members of your team are yelling, ‘“Go 
back, go back!’’ members of the other team will be yell- 
ing, ‘Run, run!” Not to mention ‘Get it!” “It’s mine!” 
“I got it!” and “I think I hear an ice-cream truck!” You'll 
be on your own on the base paths. Why do you think 
softball players are always telling each other how many 
outs there are? It’s not to define the existential moment. 

Rule No. 5: wear long pants. Pete Rose didn’t get 
where he is today wearing shorts. Sure it’s hot out there, 
and your tan is beginning to look great, and you swear 
you wouldn’t slide if the game depended on it. Well, like 
it or not, when you step on a Twinkie wrapper as you're 
racing across left field, you will slide. You might not stop 
sliding until you run into a broken Miller bottle, and that 
won’t do your tan any good. 

Also, wear a bra, especially if you’re a woman. No 
matter how much better your “Martha’s Vineyard Se- 
cede Now” T-shirt may look without one, it really slows 
you down if you try to run with your arms crossed, and 
then nobody will be able to read the shirt anyway. 

Rule No. 6: choose teams in private. This rule is more 
trouble to follow than all the others put together, but if 


you can persuade whoever’s running the show to send 


two captains off with pad and pencil to negotiate their 
drafts and trades, you'll be spared what you probably 
thought was an inevitable humiliation. This way, no one 
has to know who was chosen last. No one has to fall to 
his knees pleading, ‘Me — I’m good. Pick me!”’ No one 
has to sit and lace grass stems through the grommets in 
his tennis shoes and pretend he doesn’t care. The cap- 
tains will know who was picked first and who last, but 
the kinds of people who are captains probably don’t 

Continued on page 12 
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Panasonic PK2200 Portable Video Recorder with 
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Spend your day listening to great music and in the 
evening réturn to a welcoming place of lodging for your 
well-deserved rest. Our many inns and motels offer 
charm and efficiency, with elegant appointments or 
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Roughing it can be as rustic or as comfortable as you 
choose. Whether you're backpacking in or fully- 
equipped with an RV, you'll find many campgrounds 
and facilities available 
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The Mt. Washington Valley Summermusic Series 
will take place at the Mt. Cranmore Tennis Stadium, 
famous as the site for the Annual Volvo International 
Tennis Tournament. 


attractions _ 

There are a number of memorable attractions to add 
fun and excitement to your visit to the Valley. Rides and 
slides will take you up, down and across the mountains 
and through the Valley. Each attraction ts a unique 


experience you won't want your family to miss, and all 
ee maintained so that theyre clean, tasteful and plea- 
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casual ease to promise a comfortable stay 





No matter what season, you'll find a wealth of 
sporting activities and panoramas of breath-taking 
scenery. Year round the shops are full of oddments and 
fascinations; the restaurants offer delectable cuisine; 
there's lively entertainment; and everyone in the Valley 
extends a warm welcome 

For Lodging reservations or 
more infa@gmation call: 
(603) 356-3171 




















a. 

















¢ General Admission Tickets: $7 


ALL SATURDAY PERFORMANCES BEGIN AT 4 PM: 


e Reserved Seats[Limited Offering]:$10 — Per Day | | Mai 
| 


SUNDAY PERFORMANCES BEGIN Al 2 PM 


Send to 
Summermusic Series 
North Conway, N.H. 03860 


$18 — Per Weekend (Two Concerts) 
$48 — Entire Series(Six Concerts) 


FOR TICKET INFORMATION, CALL (603) 356-3164¢ 


Orders 


Tennis Club .. and at all Ticketron Outlets. 


Make checks payable to Summermusic Series. 
and include a stamped. self addressed envelope 


Tickets will also be on sale at the Mt. Cranmore 
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by Clif Garboden and T.A. Frail 


C.. thing this summer won't be is like last summer. We 
have lived to see what our fifth-grade teacher offhandedly 
predicted — the point at which we will have depleted our natural 
resources by 1980. Hell, we've already started to run out of oil 
and gasoline. Miss Hodil didn’t believe it either, but she’s no 
doubt back home right now, sitting in a gas line in her dusty blue 
‘52 Ford sedan (with a sun visor above the windshield). And 
marking her own words. 

Even after we let them charge us outrageous European prices, 
the oil companies may not be able to fuel our lust for summer 
travel as they used to. Sure, you have a buddy over at the Shell 
station who'll always fill you up. But that’s here. Do you have a 
buddy at a Shell station in Canton, Ohio, who'll give you the 
time of day when his gas-starved regular customers are in sight? 

Say you've got a car that by some accident delivers what the 
EPA estimates suggest. You've got a 22-gallon fuel capacity and 
you get about 20 mpg on the highway. That's 440 miles until 
you're dry, and if you can be sure of filling up only where they 
know your face, that limits you to trips that are 220 miles each 
way. By our best estimates, you can vacation in Skowhegan, 
Maine; Fonda, New York; New York City; or Magog, Quebec. 

Born to run, are you? Well forget it. What's called for here is a 

return to the less wide-ranging ‘pas- 
times of our youth — like counting 
Chevys (oops), or building tree forts 
(really) or whiling away the sweaty 
summer hours playing board games. 
That's it; haul out the Uncle Wig- 
gily, the Candy Land, the Tom Cor- 
bett Space Cadet Adventure Game. 
On second thought, don’t. Games 
like that were always a little boring. 
A lot boring. 

And not without good reason. 
Board games, no matter what 
storybook idyll they’re based on, are 
nothing more than _ incidentally 
varied versions of an ancient and 
simplistic gambling motif. The 
board, in fact, for all its colored 
pictures and paths, and the markers 
(you got to be red fast time) aren’t 
even necessary components of play. They are merely a sissified 
and distracting means of keeping score. 

Think about how the play is actually executed. You start with 
a limited-random-number generator — i.e., two dice. You roll, 
your opponent rolls, you roll again, and so on. Each time a player 
rolls, he moves his marker the number of spaces shown on the 
dice. When one player gets to the end of the path on the board, 
the game is over. It’s like a race. Now forget the board and the 
markers. Each time a player rolls, he writes down the number 
shown on the dice and adds it to any previous score. The first 
player to reach 100 wins. Same game, but without the pretty 
board. 

Sure, you say, but Uncle Wiggily was more complex than 
that. Sometimes a player would experience the misfortune of 
landing on a space marked “lose one turn” or “go back three 
spaces.’’ You call that complex? Go back to the numeric method 
of scorekeeping and consider that there are certain penalties 
assigned to particular scores reached en route to 100. You roll a 
five, then a 10, then a six. Your score is 21. Now make up a rule 
like ‘‘any time a player's score adds up to 21 he loses a turn,” or 
‘‘any time a player's score adds up to 21 he loses three points.” 
Complex indeed. 

Well, keeping score without the board and markers may be 





y San: 


more adult, but it’s no less boring. No matter how it’s played, 
this game is sedentary. And where’s the fun in that? It occurs to 
us that some of you reading this are in town on vacation looking 
for a good time. Others of you are permanent residents looking 
for new thrills in your own city. Look no further. Just for you we 
have devised the perfect board game for the man or woman 
about town. It offers all the thrills and competition of your basic 
board game, plus a step-by-step tour of our fair city. In some 
ways our game is even better than Candy Land because the 
chances you take, though just as random, are tangible, the 
penalties genuinely vexing. And with our game there’s a measure 
of resourcefulness required for winning. What's the name of the 
game? Station to Station. 


Equipment 
Unlike conventional board games, this one has no board; it has 
no markers either. Instead, greater Boston is the board; the 
players themselves are the markers. To play, you need: one home 
or office telephone, $25 to $30 in dimes, a detailed street map of 
Boston for each player, several copies of the master list of pay 
phones and their locations (pro- 
vided below), a pair of dice, and at 
least three players. 


The rules 


Any number over two can play. 


The object of the game is for 
individual players to complete a tour 
of Metropolitan Boston, advancing 
on each tutn to designated *pay 
telephones as determined by rolls of 
the dice (see below). The first player 
to return to the starting point wins 
the game. Players may advance only 
at the direction of one non- 
competing player, called the 
Operator. Only the Operator may 
roll the dice. Pay phones are 
numbered in sequence for~the 
purpose of play and define the route 
followed by their numerical order. The exact routes and means of 
transportation used between pay phone destinations are left to 
the wisdom of individual players. 


The play 
oh sod the start of each game, all players (called Parties) and 


the Operator gather at the home or office telephone (hereafter 
called Central), where the Operator distributes to each Party a 
master list of pay-phone sites and numbers (keeping one for 
himself), dimes, and Central’s number. Parties are required to 
provide their own street maps, plus other navigational aids as 
needed. 

The Start: the order in which Parties take their turns is not 
determined by their rolling the dice, spinning a wheel, picking 
colored slips of paper out of a paper bag, or any such frippery. 
This is, after all, an urban game, and urbanites. lost their taste for 
order and etiquette long ago. Rather, the Parties line up against 
the wall farthest from the door of the room in which Central is 
situated. When the Operator, who has removed himself from the 
Parties’ path to the door, says ‘Hello,’ they may proceed apace 
to the Starting Lines, at the West Concourse of the Prudential 
Center. (New game sweeps New England; starts where the 

Continued on page 12 
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Starting lines: 247-9495, 247-9447, 247-9373, 247-9331. 
West Concourse of the Prudential Center, Boylston St., Bos- 
ton. Phones flank the passage to the Prudential Tower oppo- 
site the entrance to the Sheraton Boston Hotel. 

#1 — 247-7367, second from left of the five phones at the 
corner of Exeter and Boylston Streets, Boston. 

#2 — 536-1057, third from left of the five phones at the cor- 
ner of Exeter and Boylston Streets, Boston. Note: this phone 
is equipped to handle collect and credit-card calls only. It 
does not accept incoming calls. Parties calling Central on this 
phone must do so collect and receive their confirmation call 
on phone#1. 

#3 — 247-7886, on Boylston Street, in front of the Work- 
ingmen’s Cooperative Bank, across from the Trinity Church 
fountain in Copley Square, Boston. 

#4 — 338-9228, and 

#5 — 338-9818, flanking the main entrance to the Grey- 
hound Bus Station on St. James Street, Boston. 

#6 — 338-8432, one of 21 phones inside the Greyhound 
Bus Station on St. James Street, Boston. 

#7 — 338-8319, more or less at the intersection of Arling- 
ton Street, Stuart Street, and Columbus Avenue, in front of 
the Paine Furniture Company. 

#8 — 338-8593, and 

#9 — 338-8622, in the lobby of 
the Park Plaza Hotel, Boston. 

#10 — 338-9054, and 
#11 — 338-9065, at the intersec- 
tion of Tremont and Stuart Streets, 
in front of the Hub Ticket Agency 
trailer, Boston. 

#12 — 338-8956, and 
#13 — 338-8924, at 31-37 Stuart 
Street, in front of Jacob Wirth’s, 
Boston. 

#14 — 338-9811, a booth with a 
pagoda motif at the corner of Ty- 
ler and Kneeland Streets, in front 
of Simon Katz Co. Garments, 
Boston. 

#15 — 338-8875, on Tyler Street, in 
front of Bob Lee’s Islander, Boston. 
#16 — 338-8725, on Beach Street, across from the “70” rest- 
aurant, Boston. 

#17 — 338-9420, and 
#18 — 338-8122, at the intersection of Beach Street and Har- 
rison Avenue, Boston. 

#19 — 338-8913, and 
#20 — 338-7492, at the intersection of Milk and Congress 
Streets, in front of the City of Boston Parking Facility, Boston. 
#21 — 338-8047, near the intersection of Congress and 
Franklin Streets, in front of the Phone Center Store, Boston. 
#22 — 523-9649, and 
#23 — 523-9619, at the curb on Cambridge Street, behind 
the Government Center MBTA station, Boston. 

#24 — 523-9483, and 
#25 — 523-9142, on New Sudbury Street, in front of the 
Government Center Parking Garage, Boston. 

#26 — 523-9431, at the intersection of Clark and Commer- 
cial Streets on the Waterfront in the North End, in front of 
North End Auto Service, Boston. 

#27 — 523-8649, on Commercial Street, in front of a Suno- 
co station across from Lewis Wharf, Boston. 

#28 — 523-9141, amid the bustle of the Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, in front of the Workbench, Boston. 
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#29 — 523-9392, in the parking lot of Buzzy’s Fabulous Roast 
Beef, Cambridge Street, Boston. 
#30 — 491-9556, and 
#31 — 491-9557, and 
#32 — 491-9558, in Kendall Square, next to inbound sub- 
way entrance, Main Street, Cambridge. 
#33 — 491-9588, on Massachusetts Avenue, in front of Hear- 
ing and Eyeglass World, Central Square, Cambridge. 
#34 — 491-9589, on Massachusetts Avenue, in front of the 
Friendly Family Center next to the outbound subway 
entrance, Central Square, Cambridge. 
#35 — 491-9591, and 
#36 — 491-9592, on Massachusetts Avenue, in front of 
Woolworth’s, Central Square, Cambridge. 
#37 — 491-9805, and 
#38 — 491-9467, on Massachusetts Avenue, in front of Min- 
uteman Printing, Central Square, Cambridge. 
#39 — 491-9802, on Massachusetts Avenue, across from 
the YMCA, Cambridge. 
#40 — 491-9689, and 
#41 — 491-9690, on Massachusetts Avenue, in front of Gulf 
station near Quincy and Harvard Streets, Cambridge. 

#42 — 492-9806, and 
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#43 — 492-9807, and 
#44 — 492-9808, and 
#45 — 492-9809, and 
#46 — 492-9810, and 
#47 — 492-9811, and 
#48 — 492-9812, and 
#49 — 492-9813, and 
#50 — 492-9814, and 
#51 — 492-9815, and 


#52 — 492-9816, behind the Kiosk 
in Harvard Square, Cambridge. 

#53 — 254-9611, and ; 
#54 — 254-9660, on Harvard 
Street, near the Merit station at the 
corner of Harvard and Cambridge 
Streets, Brighton. 

#55 — 254-9760, on Common- 
wealth Avenue, in front of New- 
comb Farms Restaurant, Alliston. 
#56 — 739-9806, on Commonwealth Avenue, in front of 
Great Scott, near Harvard Street, Allston. 

#57 — 566-9209, on Harvard Avenue, in front of the United 
Parish Church, Brookline. 

#58 — 566-9089, in front of Sam Newman’s Shell station at 
the corner of Harvard Avenue and Vernon Street, Brookline. 

#59 — 566-9148, in front of the Li'l Peach and liquor stores at 
the intersection of Harvard and Washington Streets, Brook- 
line Village. 

#60 — 566-9408, near the corner of Aspinwall and Brook- 
line Avenues, in front of 553 Brookline Ave., Brookline. 

#61 — 566-8112, in the lobby of the Feldberg Building, Beth 
Israel Hospital, Brookline Avenue, Boston. 

#62 — 247-8576, in front of 57 Kilmarnock St., Boston. 

#63 — 247-7754, on Boylston Street, in front of Gino’s park- 
ing lot, Boston, near Fenway Park. 

#64 — 247-9874, in front of the Berklee Performance Center 
and the State Street Bank, Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. 

#65 — 247-9495, and 

#66 — 247-9447, and 

#67 — 247-9373, and 

#68 — 247-9331, finish lines in the West Concourse of the 

Prudential Center, Boston. 
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Station 


Continued from page 10 
Marathon leaves off!) The Operator is left behind to man 
Central. 

Upon arriving at the Pru, each Party must locate one of 
four pay phones (247-9495, -9447, -9373 or -9331) and 
call Central, whence the Operator will field the calls on a 
first-come, first-served basis. Upon receiving a call, the 
Operator asks the Party to whom he is speaking for the 
number of the pay phone from which the Party is calling. 

Both Operator and Party then hang up, and the former 
confirms the latter's whereabouts by returning his call. 
This call-back system obtains throughout the play to 
eliminate cheating and to ensure that each Party will hear 
his share of busy signals. On the return call, the Operator 
rolls the dice for the Party; the sum of the numbers on 
the dice determines which pay phone from the master list 
is that Party’s next objective. 

Example: if the Operator rolls a three, the Party must 
then proceed to pay phone #3 on the master list — 247- 
7886, in front of the Workingmen’s Cooperative Bank on 
Boylston Street. If the Operator rolls an 11, the Party 
must go to pay phone #11 on the master list — 338-9065, 
at the intersection of Tremont and Stuart Streets, in front 
of the Hub Ticket Agency. 

The Operator handles each Party’s initial call similarly 
in turn, then waits as each Party proceeds to the pay 
phone determined by his roll. Note: It is not required 
that a Party visit each pay phone on the master list 
between the Prudential Center and his goal; rather, he 
may proceed directly to the pay phone determined by his 
roll by whatever route he deems most efficient. 

The race: upon reaching the pay phone determined by 
his initial roll, a Party then calls Central. The Operator 
calls him back at the pay phone he claims to have 
reached, and on the return call, rolls the dice again. The 
sum of the numbers shown on each die is then added to 
the number (from the master list) of the pay phone the 
party has just reached to determine his next objective. 

Example: if a Party, having gotten a 10 on his initial 
roll, places a confirmed call to Central from pay phone 
#10 (338-9054, at the corner of Tremont and Stuart 
Streets), and the Operator then rolls a five, the Party 
must proceed directly to pay phone #15 on the master list 
(338-8875, in front of Bob Lee’s Islander). If a Party, 
having gotten a four on his initial roll, places a confirmed 
call to Central from pay phone #4 (338-9228, at the en- 
trance to the Greyhound bus station) and the Operator 
rolls a three, that Party must proceed directly to pay 
phone #7 (338-9319, in front of the Paine Furniture 
Company). 

Play proceeds in this manner, station to station, 
through Boston, Cambridge and Brookline, until one 
Party gets a number that takes him to phone #64 (247- 
9874, on Massachusetts Avenue in front of the Berklee 


Performance Center). At this point, the players have two 
options. 

The finish: the simple way out of this is to stipulate 
that once a Party gets a roll that takes him beyond the 
aforementioned phone #64, he may proceed to the Pru 
and call Central from one of the starting-line phones. But 
this is a finish for people who have better things to do. 
To make things really interesting, Parties may be re- 
quired to re-enter the Pru on an exact roll of the dice — 
i.e., a roll that, when added to the master-list number of 
the phone called from, equals 65, 66, 67 or 68. Under this 
finish, however, if a Party fails to gain access to the Pru 
phones on a given roll, that Party must move back one 
pay phone before calling Central for another roll. 


More rules 

Out-of-order phones: If a Party locates the pay phone 
to which a given throw of the dice has sent him and finds 
the phone inoperative, he may proceed to the next pay 
phone on the master list and call Central from there. 
Since the close proximity of some pay phones on the 
master list would make it advantageous for a Party to lie 
about out-of-order phones — e.g., a Party at the kiosk in 
Harvard Square could guarantee greater progress on his 
next roll by claiming that phones #42 through #51 (492- 
9806 through -9815) were out of order — there is a penal- 
ty attached to reporting a broken pay phone — namely, a 
Party is given the option by the Operator of playing the 
roll of one die on his next turn or of calling in from each 
phone between his station and the phone determined by 
the roll of both dice as his next goal. 

Cheating: flouting the rules of any game seems to be 
the order of the day, so one must assume that Parties and 
the Operator will be tempted to do so witen they play 
Station to Station. If the Operator catches a Party calling 
Central from a phone other than the one determined as 
his goal by a roll of the dice (except in the case of an out- 
of-order phone), the Party is then required to proceed 
directly to the Penalty Phone (567-8912, aboveground at 
the Maverick Square MBTA station, in East Boston) and 
call Central before returning to his goal and resuming 
play. If the Parties catch the Operator cheating in any 
way (e.g., giving his or her mate high numbers without 
rolling the dice), he or she must accept all collect calls that 
the Parties may place to him or her from anywhere 
within the continental United States for a period not to 
exceed six months. 

Double jeopardy: board-game convention rewards the 
rolling of doubles by giving the player who rolls them an 
extra turn. This approach is obviously impractical here, 
since Parties are racing to win turns throughout the play, 
so we've decided to reserve tradition. A Party for whom 
the Operator rolls doubles must proceed to the pay 
phone determined by the number shown on one die only. 

Example: if the roll comes up box cars, the Party 
moves only six stations, not 12. e 


Softball 


Continued from page 8 
know that it matters. They may not even remember. 
Your job is to find that piece of paper and eat it. 

Rule No. 7: offer to play right field. Right field is 
where the neighborhood kids let Howard Craig’s little 
sister play, remember? Nothing much happens out there 
in anti-professional ball games. Most of the batters will 
be right-handed and will lack the ability to control where 
they hit the ball. Therefore, they will hit it where their 
natural swing dictates — left field. The planets wheel 
through their appointed orbits, the sun slinks gracefully 
from the heavens, the first notes of the nightingale are 
clearly audible, and you are alone with your thoughts 
and your terror of grounders in right field. It’s nice. 
Thoreau would have liked right field — quiet, with little 
or no desperation. If your captain puts you somewhere 
else, then it’s his fault if you mess up. Offering to play 
right has a humble touch, like washing someone’s feet 
and drying them with your hair. If you ask to play first 
base because you think the Boomer is funky, you'll be in 
more trouble than you can believe. The game will drag on 
and on. Your opponents will score repeatedly. And it will 
be your fault. Aim low. 

Rule No. 8: be nice. Being nice means yelling ‘’Nice 
try!” when someone misses the ball. You don’t have to be 
as nice as the woman who excuses herself every time she 
runs in front of the second baseman, but that’s the gen- 
eral idea. Being nice isn’t all passive. It means running it 
out when you hit something that might be a single. No- 
body ever gets mad at anyone for running it out; you can 
get some very interesting reactions if you don’t. Also, if 
you can’t say anything nice, don’t say anything else. 
Never yell ‘Easy out!’ — no matter how feeble the bat- 
ter. Remember how it felt when the entire sophomore 
class yelled it at you in 1964? You may be a lousy player, 
but you'll be appreciated. ‘That right fielder sure was 
diplomatic.”’ 


* * * 


A... your game, take a hot bath and soothe your 
sullen muscles. Replay the glories of your times at bat. 
Remember that you didn’t strike out every time. Remem- 
ber that you caught one, even if it was an extra ball the 
captain tossed into the warm-up before the game. 

It really wasn’t so bad, was it? Maybe you'll do it 
again. Maybe you'll do it a lot and join a league. Maybe 
someday you'll be a captain and Howard Craig will be on 
your team. You'll play him in right field and there'll be 
this little blooper to short right that your Aunt Mildred 
could have had. Howard will miss it. ‘Nice try, 
Howard,” you'll say. * 















































‘‘The Nest”’ 
$359. 


In many special fabrics 


Couch: 34w. x 841. x 24h. 
Bed: 68w. x 841. x 12h 


up holstery m ode 


~~ We’re Coming Out 
of the Closet... 


with “‘flip-top” sofas! What 


sofa value is even more. Each of these sofas easily “flips its 


top” to become a lounge/bed. 


design/craftsmanship that is spreading the word about us. And 
since when you visit our showroom 
you're really visiting our factory, our 


prices are miles away from 
what you'd expect to pay for 
comparable quality. Drop by 
and be surprised! 

Send $2. for our brochure 

Free if you visit us. | 


uphholstery modes inc. 
15 Tudor Street e Cambridge 


appears to be just an outstanding 


That’s just the sort of sensible 





“‘Cheaper 
Sleeper’”’ 


Couch: 27w. x 751.x16h. 9145. 
Bed: 54w. x 75l. x 8h. 


Inexpensive, high quality foam mats—great for 

sleeping, campers... 

6” thick 

$21.90 
33.90 
38.90 


4” thick 
$14.90 
21.90 
25.90 


Size 
Twin (39 X 75) 
Double (54 X 75) 
Queen (60 X 80) 


Hours 
Mon-Fri: 9-5 
Sat:9-4 


i al 








Tel. 617/491-7536 
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Hear your dream music on the dream system: black Optonica® components in the dark. 


Fly up through soft and 
smoky clouds into a dream 
of midnight music, where 
smart black machines pour 
out high fidelity fantasies. 

A passing cloud carries 
the gleaming ebony dream 


deck: the Optonica RT-6505. 


At least a dozen of its 
switches control an endless 
range of recording and 
playback functions, gov- 
emed by a small (and very 
intelligent) computer. 

Now here’s your new 
amplifier, equally black, 


with softly glowing output 
meters that allow you to 
monitor output power (in 
watts or dB) for purity of 
sound arid safety of speaker 
systems. 

Next is the new ST-3205 
tuner, with precise aircheck 
calibration for accurately 
pre-set recording levels. 

A receiver sails by: the 
SA-5605, with Opto-Lock 
tuning, Delta Power, 
midrange tone adjustment 
and tuner cutout for disc- 
to-tape transfers. 


A favorite record spins 
on the new Optonica RP- 
7505 turntable: direct-drive, 
full automatic, with unique 
metal/resin base that elimi- 
nates resonance problems. 

Now your speaker 
systems: Optonica CP-5151’s. 
if the highs you hear seem 
especially pure, it’s because 
of a tiny metal ribbon tweeter 
that’s about as heavy as the 
wing of a medium-sized 
butterfly. 

It all comes together to 


- create the kind of astonish- 


ingly beautiful sound you 
might very well hear in 
tonight's midnight dream. 

But why wait until 
dark? Visit an Optonica 
dealer and listen to the 
Optonica dream system, 
black as midnight, in the 
bright light of day. 


OPTONICA} 


THE OPTIMUM. 


10 Keystone Place, Paramus, N.j. 07652 


EARDRUM 

16 Eliot Street 
Harvard Square 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SOUND Il 
576 State Street 
North Dartmouth, Mass. 


SOUND TRACK 
632 Belmont Street 
Brockton, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


AUDIO OF NEW ENGLAND 
777 South Willow Street 
Manchester, N.H. 


AUDIO OF NEW ENGLAND 
3112 South Main St. 
Concord, N.H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AUDIO STUDIO. 
414 Harvard Street 
Brookline, Mass. 


EARDRUM 
160 Cambridge Street 
Burlington, Mass. 
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Nothi 
othing 
Continued from page 6 


twiddle one’s thumbs, fold one’s arms, whistle for want 
of thought.... 
— Ibid. 


Fic the place to begin is at home, since advertis- 
ing has persuaded many people that household chic has 
made their everyday lives the ultimate in excitement. As I 
have pointed out, though, tasks that once produced tan- 
gible results can easily be turned into the experience of 
doing nothing. Have you ever considered that just by re- 
solving in advance not to put the damn thing back to- 
gether again, you can turn disassembling that designer 
table lamp into an exercise in pointlessness? Small and 
relatively complex assemblies — lawn-mower engines, 
say, or old watches — are best for this sort of inertness by 
incompletion, since they requre considerably more at- 
tention to the utterly meaningless job at hand. 

Repetition is another powerful weapon of the re- 
sourceful ne’er-do-at-all. Tying your shoes, for example, 
seems an ordinary thing to do, with an ordinary good as 
the outcome. Tying and untying your shoes for three 
hours, however, can be a real waste of time. (So can mov- 
ing all the furniture back and forth between the street 
and living room, for that matter, but the exertion re- 
quired makes this strictly a cool-weather undertaking.) 

Other ways to do nothing (in my heightened sense of 
the term) in the comfort of your own home are: 

— Counting all the hairs on the cat. 

— Drinking four cans of Hi-C, cut half-and-half with 
water from the shower. 

— Writing a nonsense poem (no rhyme or meter al- 
lowed) by listing the last two words on page 16 of every 
book you own. 

— Making faces in the mirror. 

— Collecting all the newspapers and magazines in the 
house (don’t forget the basement) and dividing them into 
two stacks: those that contain something you know you 
mean to read someday, and those that don’t. (Don’t read 
anything.) Forget which stack is which when you're 
almost done. Start over. 

* ” * 

Dally; dillydally; putter, potter, piddle, peddle, did- 

dle, doodle; dawdle, loiter, linger, lag, poke, take one’s 


time.... 
— Ibid. 


Thee comes a time — rather sooner than later if your 
place isn’t air-conditioned — when you can’t stand 
another minute looking at the same old overpriced walls. 
A great metropolis beckons; this is a dangerous mo- 
ment. Leaving the house exposes the aspiring laggard to 
all the temptations that achievement and entertainment 
afford. Not to mention heat, haze, humidity and sus- 
pended particulate matter. It is important to have a 
definite inactivity in mind before setting foot outside the 
door, lest a significant diversion get you. 

Fortunately, there are breezes out there. And the world 
is not yet entirely meaningful, despite the best efforts of 
progressive educators and pop-culture vultures. True, it 
is no longer possible to sit under a tree and read trashy 


detective fiction without the dispiriting knowledge that 
you are growing closer to the heart of the American soul 
with every page. Driving up and down the same street 
for hours, with moronic music blasting from the car 
radio, was long ago reduced to an act whose “‘inten- 
tionality,’’ as the spoilsport sociologists say, is clear even 
to parents. So forget both those ideas, and do something 
simple and cool. Drag a radio out onto the stoop, open a 
tepid light beer and listen to a baseball game you don’t 
care about (this works best at night, when you can hope 
to get, say, Toronto vs. Seattle us. static). Take a walk 
down the street with a tennis ball (a medicine ball will do) 
and throw it up against a brick wall for a few hours. If 
you're a beginner, you may not be able to resist the urge 
to make up a game. This is a mistake, but not a disaster. 


Under no circumstances, however, should you keep” 


score. 

Once you're sure of your ability to stay both cool and 
unmoved under challenging conditions, broaden your 
horizons. Take a pocketful of pebbles out onto the Long- 
fellow Bridge and stop on the river side of one of the tow- 
ers. Drop the pebbles into the water. Don’t bother count- 
ing the seconds until they hit; most of the time you can’t 
be sure you've seen the splash anyway. Keep the peb- 
bles small if you're cautious, or walk around to the other 
side and drop them in the gutter. 

To the practiced eye, no place in the city is without its 
possibilities for torpor. A simple stroll in the shade of 
Commonwealth Avenue might ordinarily be engaging, 
but not if you start memorizing the names on the statues 
and then get confused about the order. In Park Square, 
keep a wino talking after you’ve given him the quarter. 
Several neighborhoods have enough banks to make com- 
piling a list of all the locations from which you can see 
two or more time-and-temperature signs a rewarding 
exercise in pointlessness. If the walking entailed turns 
out to be too strenuous, cool off in a bar or a sub shop — 
or anyplace ‘where you might overhear a neurasthenic 
conversation. In fact, eavesdropping can be totally de- 
void of interest if you do it right. Just prick up your ears 
the next time you're in your local Christian Science read- 
ing room. , 

If you find yourself stuck with lingering sparks of in- 
terest, or if it’s just plain too hot out, head for one of 
those air-conditioned storehouses of somnolence, a pub- 
lic library. One look at the summer-school children 
yawning at their encyclopedias and assignment books, at 
the pensioners nodding over their Heralds, will let you 
know you're close on Nirvana. Even enumerating the 
placid possibilities risks diminishing them: the card cata- 
logue, after all, is a mother lode of lollygagging. Don’t 
forget the more obscure nooks and crannies, though. 
When you're finished with all the government docu- 
ments, including the Federal Register, try reading last 
month’s Milwaukee newspapers. All of them. Out of 


order. 
a + * 


Take it easy, take things as they come, drift, drift with 
the current, swim with the stream, lead an easy life, live a 
life of ease, eat the bread of idleness .... 

— Ibid. 


I, should be August 15 before a practiced slugabed ex- 
hausts the library (did you remember to investigate auto- 
insurance rates in Tucson?). By now everyone around 


you is worn out, living only for one more weekend at the 
Cape. Time for a road trip. 

You could, of course, simply ride the Green Line back 
and forth between Lechmere and Auditorium for a week. 
For a real getaway adventure, consider a bus trip to Utica 
or three days in a Taunton motel. No fair taking any- 
thing to read. 

If you can’t stand the thought of summer without 
some time on the beach, look beyond the pulsing excite- 
ment of Revere. With no more trouble, you can head 
down to North Station (loitering on Causeway Street all 
morning makes for a properly leaden prelude) and catch 
an MBTA commuter train with windows so thoroughly 
begrimed that looking at the scenery is out of the ques- 
tion. Get off at Manchester and walk down to Singing 
Beach. Now, if you've planned ahead and are dressed so 
as to make swimming impossible, you're ready to make 
the most of the seashore. Settle yourself comfortably and 
count waves. A thousand or so ought to be enough. It’s 
probably safe by then to head for the concession stand 
for something cool, though it never hurts to drop your 
change in the high grass along the way. Thus refreshed, 
return to your seat and kill the rest of the afternoon by 
drawing pictures in the sand. Alternate cubist self-por- 
traits and trompe l’oeil. Sand castles are riskier: even the 
worst one looks like something after a while. 

Don’t miss your train home. Or do. 


* * * 


Lie idle, lie fallow; lie or lay off; lie up, lie on the shelf; 
ride at anchor, lay or lie by, lay or lie to, lie or rest upon 
one’s oars.... . 


— Ibid. 


1, may seem impossible to reach any of these depths of 
indolence in the company of another person. Truly, the 
dangers of conversation are large. But a friend or spouse 
whose dedication to sloth equals yours can be a real as- 
set (remember those Latin lessons?), and many of the 
pursuits we’ve discovered lend themselves to hours of 
dead silence. You may find, as scores of happily married 
catatonics have, that stasis shared is stupor doubled. Just 
imagine the delights of playing War with five decks, all 
the while exchanging looks that fairly smolder with in- 
significance. Picture yourself and your soulmate return- 
ing to the spot from which you watched the Marathon 
last spring, setting up your lawn chairs, and talking over 
how much better the view is in June. Or lounging in 
front of the Hatch Shell on the Pops’ night off, singing 
all the verses to The Boogie-Woogie Bugle Boy of Com- 
pany B. Slowly. Or walking hand-in-hand into a cli- 
mate-controlled bank tower and filling out an applica- 
tion for a job that requires qualifications neither of you 
has. 

It should be clear by now that no one — no couple, for 
that matter — could exhaust all the myriad possibilities of 
shiftlessness. And that on the other hand, the hustle and 
bustle of modern life make it harder every summer to at- 
tain perfectly stupefied repose. Never forget, either, that 
September comes round each year, with its cooling 
breezes and new diversions. These considerations 
should be taken as challenges; chance amusements and 
flashes of interest are but the stepping stones to our idler 
selves. After all, life is change. 

Unfortunately. 





May we satisfy your curiosity 
about the new Thorens TD-110C 


and TD-115C turntables? 


You may have heard some talk about 
Thorens coming out with some revolu- 
tionary turntables 


Its more than talk 


The new Thorens TD-110C manual and 
TD-115C semi-automatic turntables in- 
troduce some real breakthroughs in 
turntable technology 


For example: They are the first turn- 
tables to be entirely unaffected by ex- 
ternal vibrations. That's because of the 
new and radical ‘‘Ortho-!nertial Suspen- 
sion.’’ Now heavy-footed Sam in the 
apartment next door can clump across 
the floor without messing up your 
sound 


You might have to go a bit out of your 
way to hear TD-110C/115C turntables. 
You won't find a Thorens dealer on 
every street corner—for the same 
reason there are fewer Rolls Royce 
dealers than Chevvy agencies. So we 
will send you the name of the nearest 
Thorens retailer along with the exciting 
specification of the newest Thorens 


AVAILABLE AT: 


STEREO SHOPS OF MASS. CUOMOS 
NEWTON 
TWEETER ETC 
MANCHESTER, N.H. 


AUDITUS 
WELLESLEY 


Thorens TD-110C 
about $330.00 


turntables. Write Elpa Marketing In- 
dustries, Thorens and Atlantic Aves., 
New Hyde Park, N.Y. 11040. 


THORENS 


sound investment 


SALEM, N.H. 





always a 


AUDIO FORUM 
WATERTOWN 
CAMPUS HIFI 
MANCHESTER, N.H. 
MUSIC SYSTEMS LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE & WORCESTER 
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Make your home a tropical garden ... 
spending a fortune. 3'- 5’ floor plants, $18.80, any 3 for 
$50. Paims, Selioums, Dieffenbachias, Ficus, Yuccas, many 
last. 
25 First St., Cambridge 
868-8866 


One block trom Lechmere Station 
Daily 11-8, Sat. 10-6, Sun. 12-5. 








e Features 


Watt Watcher’ 


@ Emerson’s Quiet Kool’s line of 
High Efficiency Room Air 
Conditioners which deliver 
their rated cooling capacity on 
less electricity than other 
models of equal Btu/Hr cooling 


® Slide-out filter 


saves on operating and 
maintenance costs 


@ Instant installation 
saves times, effort and 
installation costs 


@ Watt Watcher® 

















14 high efficency models with DOE-EER 


7.5 to 9.3 


@ Energy Saving Models 
provide substantial savings 
on operating costs 


© Squirrel-Cage Evaporator 
fan on room side 
promotes smooth, quiet 


operation 


@ Aluminum Cabinets 
cabinet will not rust 


FROM 5,000 TO 27,000 Btu’S 


Everything you" 
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YOU'RE NOT! 
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ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS 

















ao eR 


want in an air conditioner 
is right in our name... 


AVAILABLE AT THESE FINE DEALERS. 


Amesbury: 
Federal Radio 

28 Freind St. 
Arlington: 
Avery Radio 

1201 Mass. Ave. 
Ayre: 

Spruce Service 

43 Central Ave. 
Bedford: 
Walcott Sales 

313 Great Rd. 
Billerica: 
Grossmans 
Boston Road 
Boston: 

House of Hurwitz 
569 Washington St. 


N.E. Radio 
33 Stanhope St. 


Yale Electric 

98 Canal St. 
Boylston: 
Boylston Electric 
37 Main St. 

W. Boylston: 
The Fair 

137 W. Boylston St. 
Route 12 
Braintree: 
Grossmans 
Union St. 
Brighton: 

Reed T.V. 


364 Washington St. 
Bridgewater: 

Ernie's T.V. 

12 Broad St. 

W. Bridgewater: 
Pierce Refrigerations 
Rte. 106, 439 E. Center St. 


Brockton: 
Central Radio 
187 Main St. 


Grossmans 

Manley St. 

Brookline: 

Atlantic Heating & A/C 

45 Boylston St. 

Banley’s 

114 Harvard St. 

Commonwealth Builders 

375 Boylston St. 

Burlington: 

Bradlees 

47 Lexington St. 

Cambridge: 

Franklin T.V. 

2304 Mass. Ave. 

Cambridge: 

Harvard Coop 

1400 Mass. Ave. 

The Herson Cycle Co. 

1250 Cambridge St. 

Lechmere 

65-71 Bent St. 

Chelsea: 

Bradlees 

1100 Revere Beach Pkwy 

Slatons Jewelry 

288 Broadway 

Danvers: 

Grossmans 

161 Andover Road 

Lechmere Sales 

Danvers Liberty Tree Mall 
am: 

Lechmere Sales 

Prov. Highway, Rt. 1 

Dorchester: 

Bradlees 

500 Geneva Ave. 


Bradlees 
725 Morrissey Blvd. 


Geneva Electric Co. 
501 Genva Ave. 
Duxbury: 
Lagreca Brothers 
364 Summer St. 
Framingham: 
Bradiees 

Shoppers World 


Garino’s 

151 Concord St. 
Lechmere 

400 Cochituate 
Gardner: 

Rome Sales 

210 Main St. 
Gloucester: 
Modern Home Applicance 
E. Gloucester Shop Center 
Hanover: 

Hanover T.V. 
Columbia Rd., Rte. 53 
Haverhill: 

Gobbi & Reynolds 
116 White St. 
Hingham: 
Bradlees 

106 Derby 
Lawrence: 

Barons T.V. & Appl. 
118 Essex St. 
Leominster: 
Sabetelli 

54 Main St. 

Lowell: 

Shanahan Electric 
489 Westford St. 
Lynn: 

R.C. Len Company 
270 Lynnway 
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Medford: 
Grossmans 

291 Mystic Ave. 
Medway: 
Medway Hardware 
125 Village St. 
Melrose: 
Hugo's of Melrose 
424 Main St. 
Methuen: 
Guarantee T.V. 
146 Lowell St. 
Milford: 

M R C Furniture 
105 E. Main St. 


Milford Fair, Inc. 

Route 140 
Newburyport: 

Music Centre of Newburyport 
33 Pleasant St. 

Newton: 

Silver Lake Electronics, Inc. 
337 Watertown St. 
Norwood: 

Samhurst Appliance 

60 Central St. 

Quincy: 

Grossmans 

130 Granite St. 

Hancock Tire & Appliance 
115 Franklin St. 

Standard T.V. 

1554 Hancock St. 
Raynham: 

Buy & Save 

85 New State Hwy. 
Grossmans 

500 South St. West 
Revere: 

Reliable Heating, Inc. 

144 Broadway 


Roxbury: 
National Radio 
2185 Washington St. 
W. Roxbury: 
Blue Hill Radio 
1898 Centre St. 
Salem: 

Tobin T.V. 

115 North St. 
Tri-City Sales 

272 Highland Ave. 
Salisbury: 
Emerson T.V. 

355 Bridge St. 
Somerville: 
Bradlees 

180 Somerville Ave. 


Buy & Save 
240 Elm St. 


Somerville Lumber 
779 McGrath Highway 
Spencer: 

Spencer Plaza, Inc.d/b/a The Fair 
Route 9 
Springfield: 
Lechmere 

1550 Boston Post Rd. 
Stoughton 

S&T Appliance 

69 Canton St. 
Sudbury: 

Phelps T.V. 

357 Boston Post Rd. 
Walpole: 

Bradlees 

Rt. 1 & County St. 


Grossmans 

600 Providence Highway 
Waltham: 

AT.V. 

984 Main St. 


Village Home Center 
411 Waverly Oaks Rd. 
Warrendale Appliance 
12 Warren St. 
Watertown: 
Bradlees 

Arsenal St. 
Westboro: 

R&B Electronics 

20 E. Main St. 
Wellesley: 

Jarvis Appliance 

958 Worchester St. 
Grossmans 

27 Washington St. 
Weymouth 
Weymouth T.V. 

791 Broad St. 
Winchester: 
Winchester Appliance 
15 Thompson St. 
Winthrop: 

Allied Fuel 

44 Pauline St. 
Whitinsville: 

The Fair 

Route 122 (Plumbers Corner) 
Whitman: 
Vaughan & Benson 
20 Church St. 
Worcester: 

The Fair Co. 

566 Southwest Cutoff 


ALL — Zayre Stores 
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A guide to recreation in New England 


We are amused 


AMUSEMENT 
PARKS 


Amusement, indeed. If the rides 
don't get you, the cuisine will — and 
the games, even if they're a far cry 
from Vegas's, can make you just as 
broke. But then again, indigestion 
and cash-flow problems are never 
more fun than at stationary cir- 
cuses such as the 17 listed here. 








Canobie Lake Park, in Salem NH, 
(603) 893-3506, just over the bor- 
der, has 35 rides, plus cruises on 
Canobie Lake, a roller rink, penny 
arcades, games and a tree-lined 
midway. And since last year, a 
doubledecker fiberglass Missis- 
sippi riverboat has been plying 
Canobie's Me! tide. 

Take Rte. to New Hampshire 

and get off at exit 2. Head toward 
Salem and follow the signs to the 
park. It’s open from noon to 10 p.m. 
ys days a week, and admission 
is $1. 
Clark’s Trading Post, In Lincoin, NH, 
(603) 745-8913, is a theme park for Vic- 
toriana fanatics. It boasts an Ameri- 
cana museum with a country store, 
a house where maple sap is boiled 
down, a bear shOw and an early fire- 
house with a steam fire engine. 
Those preferring more active parti- 
cipation can try. out the haunted 
house, Victorian ice cream parolor, 
candy shop-and old-fashioned 
photo studio complete with cos- 
tumes. And then there's the haif- 
hour train ride behind a full-size 
wood-burning steam engine. The 
park is open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. and costs $2.75 for adults and 
$1.75 for children. Snack bar and 
picnicking available. 

Take Rte. 93 north to the Wood- 

(Rte. 3), then fol- 


of Rhode 


island 

7711, has a lot of houses from fairy 
tales: the three pigs’ house, the 
house that Jack built, a shoe house 
complete with the old woman, alittle 
red schoolhouse and a treehouse 
reached by. a suspension bridge. 
There's also a tiny church, a pirate 
ship with pirates, and a petting zoo. 
Rides include dodge-'em cars, 
mechanical ponies, a Ferris wheel 
and two roller coasters. It's open 
every day from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
admission is $2:50 for adults and 
$2.25 for children. Snack bar and 
picnicking. Alcohol prohibited. 

Take Rte. 95-south to exit 5 in Ri, 
then follow the signs to Oak Valley. 

unspot, Storybook Forest and In- 
dian Village, all in Weirs Beach, NH, 
(603) 366-4377, are for families who 
can’t agree on what to do. The Fun- 
spot (no admission fee) is four ar- 
cades, including one with antique 
machines from the penny-and- 
nickel era, skeeball, and a game 
room with slot-car racing. Story- 
book Forest (adult admission $3.00, 
children $1.25) includes a pony ride 
and puppet and magic shows; In- 
dian Village (same admission as at 
Storybook Forest) features talks 
and dances by a Santee Sioux. Both 
have petting zoos. Jaded visitors 
can walk over to the miniature golf 
course ($1.50) and driving range 
($2.75 or $2.25). The Funspot is 
open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. daily, 
and Indian Village from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Storybook Forest will be open 
daily from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. starting 
June 22. 

Take Rte. 93 north to exit 23 (New 
Hampton-Lake Winnipesaukee). 
Turn right onto Rte. 104 and follow it 
to the end; turn right again onto Rte. 
3 and follow the signs to Weirs 
Beach. 

Funtown USA, in Saco Maine, (207) 
284-5139, is a traditional ride park 
with some modern twists, such as 
an Astrophere and a galactic laser 
show (admission $1:50). Rides in- 
clude a giant slide, kiddie rides, a 
tunnel of love and a roller coaster, 
and range from 30 to 90 cents. 
There’s an arcade too, and minia- 
ture golf and a haunted mansion 
nearby. The park is open daily from 


11 a.m. until the crowds leave. Ad- 
mission is free, and on Thurs. all 
rides are half price if you show a 


-card picked up beforehand in one of 


the Saco stores. Concessions and 
ey a 

~ Take . 126 north, exit on Rte. 
95 north. Turn off on exit 5 (Saco) 
and follow US Rte. 1 to the park. 
Lake Compounce Amusement 
Park, in Bristol, Conn., (203) 582- 
6333, says it has the only roller 
coaster in the state. And there are 
22 other rides, including the stern- 
wheeler Showboat and a raliroad. 
The park has an impressive array of 
music and dancing: free C&W mu- 
sic on Sunday and holidays at 1:30 
p.m., Polish or German dancing 
Saturday night at 8 (admission is 
about $3), a junior talent show with 
Colonel Clown on Saturday after- 
noon, and square dancing at 8 p.m. 
on Friday. Thursday night is usually 
reserved for rock and big-band 
concerts (admission is $3 and up), 
with people like Maynard Ferguson 
(June 28) and Buddy Rich (July 12) 
already booked. Hours are 1 to 10 
p.m. on Tues. through Fri. and on 
Sun. Open on Sat. until 11 p.m. 
Closed Mon. Admission is free and 
rides range from 40 to 90 cents. 
Restaurant, concessions, picnick- 
ing and fireplaces available. 

Take the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike west to Rte. 86 south. Turn off 
(but. note first that the road be- 
comes Rte. 84 in Hartford) in South- 
ington, on exit 31, going north. Af- 
ter one mile, turn left onto Weich 
Rd. and follow it to the end, and turn 
right onto Mt. Vernon Rd. The park 
— is a half-mile farther on the 


Lake Quassapaug Amusement 
Park, in Middlebury, Conn., (203) 
758-2913, is big on water fun — it 
has a beach, a cruise boat (the 
Quassy Queen, yet another replica 
of a Mississippi paddlewheeler), 
and pedal boats. Then there are 18 
other rides, and country or ethnic 
music every Sunday at 2 p.m. The 
park is open from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
daily. Admission to the park is free; 
admission to the beach is $1 for 
adults and 75 cents for children. 
Rides cost either 50 or 75 cents, and 
on Sat. and Sun. umiimited rides 
are $4 for adults and $3 for chil- 
dren. 

Take the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike west to Rte. 86. Note that Rte. 
86 turns into Rte. 84 at Hartford. 
Take exit 17 off it, onto Rte. 64, and 
follow it to the park. 

Lincoln Park, in North Dartmouth, 
Mass., 999-6984, has free admis- 


- sion and 45 acres of rides and food. 


And for $2.75 you can sample more 


than 40 rides, which include two 


roller coasters, two Ferris wheels 
and a Giant Pillow. If you can still 
eat, you can deposit the kids in the 
kiddie park while you go to the 
clambake pavilion, or cook your 
own food on charcoal stoves and 
hang out in either of two picnic 
groves. And if you're still standing 
after that, you can bowl, roller skate 
or watch free shows “featuring stars 
of stage and TV” on Sunday. Hours 
are 1 to 11 p.m. seven days a week. 
Take Rte. 128 south to Rte. 24 
south, then take that to Rte. 195 
east. Get off at exit 9 (it's named 
Sanford Road), and follow Rte. 6 
east to the park. 
Ocean Beach Park, in New Lon- 
don, Conn. (203) 447-3031, is the 
place to go when you absolutely 
have to hang out on a boardwalk. 
The one they've got is a third of a 
mile long, 30 feet wide, and has 
nightly entertainment on it Mon. 
through Fri. if you don't like the 
beach, you can swim in the outdoor 
Olympic-size saltwater pool (ad- 
mission is 35 cents for adults, 15 
cents for children). There are four 
kiddie rides, five major rides, min- 
iature golf and a recreation hall for 
parties. And fireworks will be set off 
at 9:30 p.m. on July 6, August 10, 
and a third date that hasn't been set 
yet. The park is open daily from 9 to 
1 a.m. Admission is 50 cents for ad- 
ults and 20 cents for children. The 
drive-in price on fireworks night is 
$1 per carload, 50 cents with a sea- 
son parking sticker ($10 for New 
London residents, $15 for non-resi- 











Lucy Dillon 





dents). Restaurant, picnic shelter 
and stone grills available. 

Take Rte. 128 south to Rte. 95 
south, and get off at Ocean Ave. in 
Palace Playiand Old Orchard 

, in rchar: 

Beach, Maine, (207) 934-2001, has 
an arcade full of video games. 
Otherwise, it's pretty much your ba- 
sic amusement park, with 11- big 
rides, four kiddie rides and a pin- 
ball arcade. It's open daily from 
noon to 11 p.m. in June, and from 
10 a.m. to midnight in July and Aug- 
ust. Admission is free, and rides 
cost from 50 cents to $1. There are 
four concession stands and no pic- 
nicking. 

Take Rte. 95 north to exit 5, then 

take Rte. 5 east. 
Paragon Park, on Nantasket Beach 
in Hull, Mass. 925-0114, is aptly 
named. For Starters, it has one of 
the top ten roller coasters in the 
world, according to no less an auth- 
ority than the New York Times. The 
giant coaster is 3200 feet long, and 
it has a belly-wrenching 98-foot 
drop. But if your nerves are frayed 
enough already, you can forget this 
paragon and enjoy an 11-mile 
beach (with an MDC bathhouse), 18 
major rides, eight kiddie rides, pen- 
ny arcades, refreshment stands, 
games of skill, shooting galleries 
and fun houses. 

This is the closest of the major 

parks to Boston. Motor down Rte. 3 
to Rte. 228, which takes you right 
there. Or ride the Red Line to Quin- 
cy and pick up a bus to the park, or 
board a Mass. Bay liner at Rowe’s 
Wharf and cruise over. No charge 
for admission. Summer hours are 
from 1 to 11 p.m., seven days a 
week, 
Riverside Park, in Agawam, Mass., 
(413) 786-9300 or (800) 332-9630, 
has got to have more shows, games 
and rides than anywhere else 
around. The eight live shows (there 
are 11 shows altogether) include 
strolling minstrels, a magic show, 
trained macaws and cockatoos, a 
Country-and-Western  singalong 
with costume characters, and a 
Punch and Judy puppet show. The 
50 rides include a roller coaster that 
makes a complete loop not once, 
but twice — because it reverses at 
the end and runs the whole course 
backwards. For the craven, there’s 
the Cinesphere theater, with a 
spherical screen to provide the ex- 
perience of roller coasting, para- 
chuting, white-water canoeing, etc., 
without the danger. And there are 
30 games and 35 food stands, more 
or less — but no picnicking. The 
park is open from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
General admission is $1.50; unlim- 
ited rides are $6.95 for adults and 
$3.95 for children 3 through 8. 

Take the Massachusetts Turn- 

pike west; take exit 6 and ask the 
person in the toll booth for a direc- 
tion sheet. 
Rocky Point Park, in Warwick, Ri, 
(401) 737-8000, is still going great 
guns after 129 years, with a great 
selection of rides for both children 
and adults. Admission to the mid- 
way is 50 cents, and for $5.95 you 
can brave all the rides all day. 

Take Rte. 95 south and get off at 


exit 10E past Providence and fol- 
tow Rte. 17 east right up to the park. 
Hours sane noon a oe 10 
p.m., on crowd. 
Salem Willows. in Salem, Mass., 
745-0251, offers an arcade, skee- 
ball pariors, kiddie rides, miniature 
and Chinese food — as well as 
b’s homemade candy kisses. 
Then there’s picnicking, 
fishing and all the history of m 
proper. The park is open daily from 
10 a.m. to around 10 p.m. Admis- 
sion is free and rides cost about 50 
cents 


Take Rte. 1 over the Mystic River 

Bridge to Rte. 128 north, get off at 
Rte. 114 and follow it into Salem. 
Then took for the signs. 
Shaheen’s Fun , in Salisbury 
Beach, Mass., 462-6631, is the 
place to get sand with your shivers. 
Right next door is Salisbury Beach 
State Reservation, which includes 
four miles of sandy beach super- 
vised by 56 lifeguards. The park has 
about 20 rides, modern 
haunted house and fireworks every 
Friday at 10 p.m. There are six food 
stands, picnicking at the state res- 
ervation and kiddie rides nearby. 
Hours are daily from 1 to 11 p.m. or 
midnight. Admission is free and 
rides cost from around 45 to 90 
cents 


Take Rte. 95 north to the Salis- 
bury Beach exit. 
Six-Gun City, in Jefferson, NH, 
(603) 586-4592, is another theme 


park, this time for the cowboys | 
among us (cowgirls should like it,: 


too). It has all the Western essen- 


and working farm, as well as @ 
church, school and print shop. 
Things to ride include paddle logs 
and burros. And there are silent 
movies every hour and live cowboy 
skits (which often include audience 
participation) every 15 minutes or 
so. There’s a snack bar an space for 
plosicking. The park is open daily 

om 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 4 ion is 
$3 for adults, $2 for ages 4 through 
42. 

Take Rte. 93 north to Rte. 3 north. 
Exit at Twin Mountain onto Rte. 115 
north to Jefferson. Then take Rte. 2 
west for a half-mile to the park. 
Whalom Amusement Park, in 
Lunenberg, Mass., 342-3707, calls 
itself the cleanest park in the East. 
The management must have a great 
grounds crew, as they also cater 
parties there for as many as 5500 
people. The 40-acre park includes 
33 rides (featuring -yet another 
paddieboat, the Mississippi Belle), 
miniature golf and a ballroom with 
free dances every Fri. and Sat. 
night. There's also a restaurant with 
a cocktail lounge and three snack 
bars, but picnicking is also per- 
mitted. The park is open on Tues. 
through Sun. from 1 to 10 p.m. 
Rides range from 30 cents to $1, but 
$4.25 will get you all the rides you 
want except for the “Turnpike” and 
the Mississippi Belle. 

Take Rte. 2 west to Rte. 13. Go 
north for three miles to the park. 


Old biddees 


ANTIQUES AND 
FLEA MARKETS 


It’s no wonder that American pro- 
ductivity is down these days; Ameri- 
cans keep buying old castoffs and 
older masterpieces by the /ot. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Show 1979, Plain School, 
Rte. 7 at the junction with Rtes. 102 
and 183, Stockbridge. Preview and 
cocktail party for patrons July 19 
from 4 p.m.; admission $20 per 
couple. Show open July 20 through 
22 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admis- 
sion, $1.75. Forty dealers from 
across the country. Appraisals 
done. Sponsored by the Berkshire 
Garden Center. 
Barnstable Antiques Show and 
Sale, Barnstable-West Barnstable 
Elementary School, Rte. 6A, Barn- 
stable. Aug. 17 from noon to 6 p.m. 
and Aug. 18 from 10 a.m. to § p.m., 
rain or shine. Admission, $1.25. 
some 35 exhibitors of furniture, 
Orientalia, and porcelain. 








arcades, a- 


ei Martha’s | 
tials like a saloon, blacksmith shop... 


- Danbury Antiques 
Fairgrounds, Danb 


Brimfield Antiques Dealers’ Fiea 
Market, Brimfield Center. July 12 
through 14 from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
some 350 exhibitors. 


Antiques 
Flea Market, Auction Acres, Rte. 20, 
Brimfield. Brimfield’s original. 
Begins July 11 at 4 p.m. and ends 
July 14 at 5 p.m., and it goes on rain 
or shine. Some dealers open 
around the clock. Admission $1, 
parking free. Caterer. Some 700 
dealers. 


Gordon Reid’s Famous An 
Flea Market, Auction Acres, Fite. 20, 
Brimfield. A second edition of Brim- 
field’s original flea market (no won- 
der it’s famous). This one starts 
Sept. 12 at 4 p.m. and ends Sept. 15 
at 5 p.m., and It too | on rain or 
shine. Admission, $1. Parking free. 
Caterer. Here, too, some of the 700- 

ulers will. remain. open 


bis 


~ 


wn School, Edgartov 
annual show. Preview Aug. 9 
from 5 to 7 p.m.; open to nsors 
and » with 


“and ; respectively. 


open Aug. 10 through 11 from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Some 30 dealers. 


Olde Colony Antiques Exposition, 
Oid Colony Tennis Club, South 


from noon to 10 p.ni., and 

Sept. 9 from noon to 6 p,m. Admis- 
sion, $2. Senior citizens $1.50. 
Olde Yarmouth Antiques Fair, Yar- 
mouth High School field, Union St., 
Yarmouth. July 21 from 10 a.m. to 3 

.m., rain or shine. Admission, 

.50. Parking free. Refreshments. 
Some 150 dealers. 
Williamstown Antiques Show, 
Williamstown Central School, 
School St., Williamstown. Aug. 16 
and 17 from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., and 
Aug. 18 from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Some. 50 dealers 
specializing in 18th- and 19-cen- 
tury furniture, folk: art and por- 
celain. 


CONNECTICUT 
ford Soviet. : a 
‘or: ® in St., 
Guilford. July 28 from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Admission, $1.50, Snack bar. A 
hundred. dealers. Tours of historic 
Griswold House, too. 
Show, Danbury 
. June 22 and 
23. from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. rain or 
shine. Admission, $1.50. Free park- 
ing. Food available. More than 500 
exhibitors. A second show will be 
held Sept. 7 and 8, with the same 
hours, admission fee and number of 
exhibitors. 
Glastonbury Antiques Festival, Vii- 
lage Green, Main and Hubbard Sts., 
Glastonbury. Aug. 11 from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., rain or shine. Admission, 
$1.50. Refreshments. Some 150 
dealers from New England. 
Nathan Hale Antiques Festival, 
Nathan Hale Homestead, South St., 
Coventry. July 21 from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $1.50 (admission 
to the homestead will be 50 cents. 
Free admission. Some 140 dealers 
from all over the East Coast. 
New London Antiques Festival, 
Connecticut College campus, 100 
Mohegan Ave.,.New London. Aug. 
25 from 10 a.m to 5 p.m.,-rain or 
shine. Admission, $1.50."Parking 
free. Food available. ; 
Southern Connecticut Antique 
Bottle Swap Sale, Lake Quassa- 
paug Park, Rte. 64, Middlebury. July 
22 from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission 
Continued on page 18 
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The Big Reason Beer Drinkers Are Going To Ale. 

Evervday. more becr drinkers are coming around to the very special 
taste Of Ballantine Ale. Thats because Ballantine Ale is brewed to be 
more hardy than beer, but not thick like a malt liquor. Sure, vou can 
cxpect to pay slighthh more. but then Ballantine Ale is brewed to be the 
best there as. When vou re that good, vou deserve to be Americas largest 


sclling ale 
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to the park is nominal; admission to 
the sale is free. Picnic tables and 
fireplaces available. Some 60 exhi- 
bitors and a lot of old bottles. 
Wethersfield Antiques Festival, 
Solomon Wells House, Hartford 
Ave., Wethersfield. Sept. 15 from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., rain or shine. Admis- 
sion, $1.50. Some 150 dealers. 


MAINE 

Antiques Show and Sale, Bath Jr. 
High School, Lincoin St., Bath. The 
18th annual show. Aug. 14 and 15 
from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. and Aug. 16 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Nominal 
admission fee. 
Antiques Show, Boothbay Region 
YMCA, Rte. 27, Boothbay Harbor. 
July 28 from noon to 8 p.m., and 
July 29 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., rain 
or shine. Admission, $1.25. Refresh- 
ments. Over 35 exhibitors. General 
sale, with good furniture. 
Antiques Show, Dunaway Com- 
munity Center, School St., Ogun- 
quit. The fifth annual show. July 21 
from noon to 8 p.m. and July 22 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., rain or shine. 
Admission, $1.25. Food available. 
Some 45 exhibitors of glass, silver, 
china and jewelry. 
Antiques Show, Opera House, 
Rockport. Aug. 26 through 28. 
August A Show and Sale, 
Dunaway Community Center, 
School St., Ogunquit. Aug. 19 
through 21 from 10 a.m. Admis- 
sion, $1.25. Refreshments. Local 
dealers. 
Antiques Show and Sale, Kenne- 
bunk Town Hall, junction of Rtes. 1 
and 35, Kennebunk. Aug. 5 through 
7 from 10 a.m. Admission, $1.25. 
Snack bar. Local dealers. 
Flea Market, Episcopal Church, 

rom 9:30 a.m. to 2 
p.m. Refreshments. 
Kennebunk Antiques Show, St. 
Monica's Hall, Kennebunk. The 51st 
annual show, the oldest summer 
show in Maine and one of the oid- 
est in the country. Aug. 2 from 10 
a.m. to 9 p.m. and Aag. 3 from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., rain or shine. Food 
available. Some 20 exhibitors. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Show and Auction at the 
Canterbury Fair, center of Canter- 
bury. July 28 from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Free admission. Barbecued chic- 
ken and other refreshments. 
Twenty-four dealers. 
Antiques Show, New Hampshire 
Highway Hotel, Concord. The 22nd 


annual show. Aug. 10 from 10 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. and Aug. 11 from 10 a.m. 


to 6 p.m. More than 70 dealers. 

Antiques Show, “The Ship,” Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, New Castle. The 
14th annual show. July 17 preview 
party from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. Open to 
sponsors and patrons, with admis- 
sion $10 and $25, respectively. 
Show is open July 18 and 19 from 
11 a.m. to 9 p.m. and Aug. 20 from 
11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Free parking. Some 30 dealers, 
including the sponsor, the Guild of 
Strawbery Banke Inc., which will sell 
items collected as contributions. 

E.M.C French Concord Antiques 
Fair, New Hampshire Highway 
Hotel, Concord. Oct. 21 from 8 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Admission, $1.50. Some 
136 dealers from across the coun- 


try. 

E.M.C. French Antiques Show, 
Kingswood Regional High School, 
Wolfboro. Aug. 15 from 10 a.m. to 8 
p.m. and Aug. 16 from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $1.50. Sixty-five 
dealers. 

E.M.C. French Fair, Town 
House, Peterborough. Peter- 
borough's own 53rd anniversary 
show. Oct. 13 from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m: 
and Oct. 14 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $1.50. 

The Guild 

Birthday Party 

covery Evening, Abenaqui Country 
Club, Rye Beach. The party is Aug. 
17 from 6 to 8 p.m.; open to spon- 
sors and patrons, with admission 
$12.50 and $25, respectively (the 
fee includes one free appraisal by 
experts from Sotheby Parke 
Bernet). Heirloom Discovery Day is 
Aug. 18 from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Appraisals are $5 each. 
Monadnock Antiques Show and 
Sale, Unitarian Church, Main St., 
Peterborough. Aug. 10 from 10 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. and on Aug 11 from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 


RHODE ISLAND 
A Show and Sale 


ay , 
Ashaway Elementary School, Hill- 
side Ave. off Rte. 3, Ashaway. Aug. 
17 from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. and Aug. 
18 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admis- 
sion, $1.75. Free parking. Home- 
made snacks and meals. Some 45 
exhibitors from the Northeast fea- 
turing those with 18th- and 19th- 
century furniture, silver, china, glass 
and more. 


VERMONT 
Antiques Show, Town Halil, Center 
St., Brandon. The ninth. annual 
show. ay 18 and 19 from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Ad 
ments. An informal country show 


mission, $1.25. Refresh- | 


with 16 local dealers featuring a 
wide variety of goods. 

Antiques Show and Sale, St. Mark's 
Church, Rte. 127, Burlington. Aug. 8 
and 9 from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. and 
Aug. 10 from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $1.50. 

Antiques Show and Sale, M.V.U. 
High School, Swanton. June 23 
from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. and June 24 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, 
$1.75. More than 60 dealers from 
New England. 
Antiques Show and Sale, Town 
Hall, Newbury. July 25 through 27 
from 10:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Antiques Show and Sale, Com- 
munity Hall, North Hero. July 18 
from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. and July 19 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$1.50. Lunch available. Dealers 
from New England sell a variety of 
furniture, primitives, quilts, books 
and jewelry. 

Antiques Fair and Sale, Com- 
munity Recreation Center, Wood- 
stock. The 26th annual show. July 
26 from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. and July 
27 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admis- 
sion, $1.50. Refreshments. 
Antiques and Uniques, the Com- 
mon, ery! 7 14 from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Refreshments. 
More than 100 exhibitors. 

Vermont Outdoor A Festi- 
val, the Village Green, . The 
10th annual affair in Dorset. July 7 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., rain or shine. 
Admission, $1.50. Refreshments. 
Some 150 exhibitors of furniture, 
glass, china, books, silver, pewter, 
woodenware, Oriental rugs, clocks 
and more. 
Wethersfield Antiques Show and 
Sale, Wethersfield Meeting House, 
Wethersfield. The 23rd annual. June 
21 and 22 from 10 a.m. Admission, 
$1. Snack bar, luncheon special 
salad plate and homemade pies. A 
dozen dealers of old tools, primi- 
tives and other things. 


Moving at a crawl 


BEACHES AND 
POOLS 


When you get tired of concrete, you 
can always go back to more basic 
things. Like sand, which is really 
concrete in its unmixed form. Even 
the famous rockbound coast of 
Maine has enough of that, and if 
you're lucky, the Eastern Seaboard 
will get enough sun to make goi 
to the beach worthwhile. And if 
you’re not tired of concrete, well, 
you can go to one of the pools listed 
below. 




















Lucy Dillon 
POOLS 


hton-Aliston Memorial Pool, 
North Beacon Street. 
James F. Reilly Memorial Pool 
Somnus Circle. No wading pool. 


ambridge 
Francis J. McCrehan Memorial 
Pool, Alewife Brook Parkway and 
Rin Avenue. 
Ww Five World War Veterans 
Memorial Pool, Memorial Drive at 
Magazine Beach. 
Chelsea 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial Pool, 
Carter Street, near Chelsea 
Stadium. No wading pool. 
D er 
Senator Julius Ansel/Judge 
Abraham H. Kahalas/Rep- 
resentative Charlies Kaplan 

Center, Blue Hill and 

Talbot Avenues. 
Everett 
Allied Veterans Memorial 
Recreation Center, Elm Street near 
Glendale Square. 
Hyde Park 
Martin L. Olsen Memorial Pool, 
Stony Brook Reservation, Turtle 
Pond Parkway. 
Maiden 


Dennis C. Holland Memorial Pool, 
Mountain Avenue. 
Melrose 


Lawrence W. Lioyd Meméfial Pool, 
Tremont Street. 


Roxbury 

Meinea A. Cass Pool, Washington 
Street at Martin Luther King Jr. 
Boulevard. No wading pool 


Somerville 

Dilboy Field Pool, Alewife Brook 
Parkway. 

Latta Brothers Memorial Pool, Foss 
Park, McGrath Highway at 


Broadway. 
Stoneham 


George J. Hall Memorial Pool, Rte. 
28 at North Border Road. 
Waltham 


Louis Connors Memorial Pool, 
River and Newton Streets. 
atertow: 


Ww. n 

Clarence W. Deal Memorial 
Pool, Pleasant Grea” 

West End 

Joseph Lee Memorial Pool, Charlies 
Street. 

West Roxbury 

James E. Phelan Memorial Pool, 
VFW Parkway. Facilities for the 


aoe. 
A. Connell Sr. Memorial 


w 
Pool, Broad Street. 


BEACHES 


in Town 

All the beaches in town are 
supervised by the Metropolitan 
District Commission (MDC), and 
they're open from June 20 through 
Sept. 5, which means that there are 
lifeguards on duty from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. every day of the week during 
that period. You can swim there 
before the lifeguards come on duty, 
but you do so at your own risk. 


Carson Beach, Day Boulevard, 
South Boston. MBTA to Broadway 
Station, then Point bus to the 
end of the line. Main beach of the 
— lot. Bathhouse. 269- 


1830. 
Castie Iisiand Beach, Day 
Boulevard, South Boston. Same 
route as Carson Beach. Clam bar, 
tot lot, old fort, picnic area and 
beach. 


City Point Beach, Day Boulevard, 
South Boston. Same route as 
Carson Beach. Crowded. Tot lot, 
small park and band concerts as 
announced. 
M Street Beach, Day Boulevard, 
South Boston. Same route as 
Carson Beach. Half-mile beach 
used by the L Street Brownies for 
their winter dip. . 
Malibu Beach, Morrissey 
Boulevard, Dorchester. MBTA to 
Savin Hill station. It isn’t California, 
but it’s got a bathhouse, tot lot, 
playground, park and a lot of grass. 
Pleasure Bay Beach, Day 
Boulevard, South Boston. Same 
route as Carson Beach. Crowded. 
Continued on page 20 











The Theory of 





Evolution by AEI, available at 


Tech Hifi ..EarDrum 


all locations 


volution 


in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont & Rhode Island 


The ideal was to create the ultimate 
two-way loudspeakers; definitive sys- 
tems that would reproduce musie as 
naturally as units costing much more. 
The results are the Evolution loud- 
speakers. A ten-inch woofer two-way 
system called Evolution 1, and the 
Evolution 2, an eight-inch woofer two- 
way system. Both use our own woofers 
with massive Ikg. magnets and special 
cone treatment for solid well defined 
bass response. Both loudspeakers 
benefit from the same _ sophisticated 
crossover which is responsible for the 
amazing midrange accuracy, and the 
one-inch soft dome tweeter provides 
exceptionally transparent high fre- 


quency output. 


The Evolution 2 is finished in walnut vi- 
nyl, while the Evolution 1 is available in 
walnut veneer, walnut vinyl, and hand- 


some oak veneer. 


Listen to these two loudspeakers and 
discover that Great sound isn’t mass- 
produced — It is the product of our 


Evolution. 


ql... 


AUDIO ENGINEERING INTERNATIONAL 
266 BORDER STREET . 
E. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02128 


aie 














THE BANZINI BROTHERS PROUDLY PRESENT 


THE NEWPORT SEA CONCERTS 79 


FORT ADAMS STATE PARK — NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 


XN JAMES 
‘Se br \ime:: 


JOHN 
HALL 


plus special guest stars 


July13 4:00 p.m. 


CoO Hite 


eye)-)ple) mac) -baaeleys 
JONATHAN EDWARDS DY COLLIN 
STEVE GOODMAN favs -Oneorr 


plus special guest stars : 
plus special guest stars 


July 14 4:00 p.m. July 15 4:00 p.m. 





Reserved seats $10, $12.50, $15.00 (limited seating at $20) on sale now at Ticketron, Out-of-Town- 
Cambridge, Hub Ticket-Boston, Gracia-Worcester and all Rhode Island outlets and _ Fiatiwaigs (all stores) 


Mail order tickets available by writing: 
Newport Sea Concerts ’79, Box 1979, East Side Station, Providence, R.1. 02906 
Please indicate dates, price and# of tickets. Also include check or money order, 
plus a self-addressed, stammped envelope for same day service. 


SAVE GAS — CHARGE TICKETS BY PHONE 


CALL CONCERTCHARGE 617-426-8181 (all cards accepted). 
SRI Pct i Atti RE LEB atte PRE ALE AE LL ALLELE A OCELES LAGE SACRE BRA LE DEEDES DLE ADE LLL EE ELLE LL LAALA LED LOLEDLE LLL: | ABEL LE ELLE A LEAL AE PALA LADALEDAD. 





Fort Adams State Park is located on the harbor in Newport, Rhode Island and is the site of the National 
Maritime Heritage Festival 


A benefit for the American Sail Training Association 
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Savin Hill Beach, Morrissey 
Boulevard, Dorchester. Same route 
as Malibu Beach. Semi-crowded, 
but pleasant. Playground and park. 
Tenean Beach, off Morrissey 
Boulevard, Dorchester. MBTA to 
Fields Corner station and Neponset 
bus to Pope's Hill Street. Between a 
marina and a highway. Bathhouse, 
playground and basketball courts. 


North of Boston 
All within miles of downtown. Listed 
by proximity, heading north. 


Constitution Beach, Orient Heights, 
East Boston. MBTA to Orient 
Heights station. Crowded and 
subject to Logan Airport noise. 
Bathhouse, playground and 
handball court. Call 567-9272. 
Winthrop Beach, Winthrop Shore 
Drive, Rte. 1A via Revere, or Rte. C1 
via East Boston to Rte. 145. Or take 
the Rapid Service Co. bus from the 
MBTA Orient Heights station. Sandy 
swimming protected by a five- 
section breakwater. Some surfing, 
little parking, no place to eat (so 
pack a lunch). Call 846-9862. 
Revere Beach, Revere Beach 
Parkway. Rtes. 1A and C1 or MBTA 
to Revere Beach station. Two-and- 
a-half miles of beach, and it’s 
crowded. Bathhouse, tot lot, and 
band concerts as announced. 
Remnants of an amusement park. 
282-9534. : 
King’s Beach, Lynn Shore Drive, 
Lynn. Rtes. 1A and C1 or MBTA 
Eastern Mass. bus from Haymarket 
Square station. You can use the 
bathhouse at Lynn Beach. 

Lynn Beach, Lynn Shore Drive. 
Same route as King’s Beach. 
Crowded. On a spit of land. 
Bathhouse, 593-2120. 

Nahant Beach, Nahant Rd. Same 
route as King’s Beach. Big and 
relatively uncrowded. Bathhouse, 
playgrounds, handball, surfing and 
band concerts as announced. 


Far North 
So much for MDC beaches. The 
following ae all worth the drive, even 
if they are more than 10 miles trom 
Boston. In order of proximity, 
heading north. 


Salem: Rte. 1C to 128 north to 114 
in Salem. The town runs five nice 
beaches. 

— Collin’s Cove. 

— Forest River Park (bathhouse). 
— Memorial Beach. 

— Palmer Cove. 

-—— Willows Beach (kiddie rides). 
Parking at all of them is limited. 


Manchester: Singing Beach, Beach 
Street. Rte. 1A to Rte. 127. Lined 
with mansions, it’s named for the 
sound the sand makes when you 
walk on it. Twenty-minute walk from 
nearest parking, but only 10 from 
commuter-train station. Bike racks 
at beach house. Snacks available. 
Crowded. 

Gloucester: Stage Fort Park, at 
Gloucester Harbor. Rte. 128 to Exit 
14, Rte. 133 to park. Playground 
and old fort site. Shaded picnic 
area. Sheltered beaches and calm 
water. Bathhouse. 

Gloucester: Wingaersheek Beach, 
Atiantic Ave. off Rte. 128, Exit 13. 
Sandy beach with century-old apple 
trees. Dunes. Small charge for use 
of bathhouse. 

Ipswich: Crane's Beach, Argilla 
Road. Rte. 128, exit 1A on Rte 11. 
Follow sign at Ipswich South Green. 
Parking fee. Large, long walking 
beach abuts the site of the Crane 
Mansion (built with plumbing 
money), where rolling green lawns 
offer a great place to romp. Bring 
insect repellent and come early to 
avoid being turned away from over- 
crowded parking lot. Bathhouse, 
refreshment stand and lifeguards 
on duty. Castle Hill cultural center 
nearby. 

Plum Island, Newburyport, Parker 
Wildlife Refuge. Rte. 1 to 
Newburyport, then follow signs to 
Plum Island. Strong surf, long 
beach. Surf fishing is allowed. Bring 
insect repellent. Come early 
because parking is first-come, first- 
served. 

Salisbury State Beach, Rte. 1 to 95 
to Rte. 110, or Rte. 1 to Rte. 1A to 
Salisbury. Bathhouse, concession 
area, camping, large beach. 


South of Boston 
Yes, there are beaches between 
Boston and the Cape; in fact, they're 
practically impossible to miss. The 
following are also listed in order of 
proximity to Boston. 


Quincy: Wollaston Beach, Quincy 
Shore Drive, or Wollaston bus from 
MBTA Ashmont station. Good 
beach that isn’t overcrowded. It 
smells at low tide, but that’s 
because of the mussel beds. ~ 

Hull: Nantasket Beach, Rtes. 3, 3A, 
128 or Nantasket boat from Rowe's 
Wharf; Nantasket bus from MBTA 
Fields Corner station in Quincy 
Square. Large amusement park 
with a great roller coaster. Large 
beach with surfing, children’s 
playground, promenade and bank 
concerts as announced. Bathhouse. 
Marshfield: Green Harbor Beach, 


Rte. 3 to exit 32, Rte. 139 to 
Marshfield. Small, sandy beach. 
May have trouble finding a place to 


park. 

Duxbury: Duxbury Beach, off Rtes. 
3A and 139. Very long boardwalk on 
very long, clean beach. 

Plymouth: White Horse Beach, Rte. 
3A. Good for walk-lovers, but watch 
out for the pebbles. Parking, life- 
guards. 


_ Cape Cod 
Rte. 6A is the beach road along the 
bay side of the Cape. Heading 
eastward, you'll tind beaches at the 
following towns: 


Sagamore: Scusset Beach. 
Sandwich: Sandwich Beach. 
Barnstable: Sandy Neck Beach. 
Dennis: Corporation Road Beach, 
Seat St. Beach and West Dennis 
Beach. 

Brewster: Flax Pond (Nickerson 
State Park). 


At the elbow of the Cape, Rte. 6A 
joins Rte. 6. Heading northward, the 
beach towns and beaches off Rte. 6 
are as follows. 


Orleans: Nauset Beach, Skaket 
Beach. 

Eastham: Campground Beach, 
Coast Guard Beach, Cook’s Brook 
Beach, First Encounter Beach, 
Nauset Light Beach, Sunken 
Beadow Meach, Great Pond Beach, 
Wiley Park Beach. 

Wellfleet: Cahoon’s Hollow Beach, 
Marconi Beach, White Crest Beach. 
Truro: Corn Hill Beach, Head of 
Meadow Beach. 

Provincetown: Herring Cove, Race 
Point. 


Many of the beaches on the ocean 
side of the Cape can be reached by 
getting on Rte. 6 at the beginning 
and turning onto the appropriate 
roads. 


Falmouth: Old Silver Beach, Surf 
Drive Beach, Rte. 28. 

Mashpee: South Cape Beach, Rte. 
130 south. 

Centerville: Craigville Beach, Rte. 
28 south and then northeast as it 
follows the coast. 

Harwich: Red River Beach, Rte. 132 
south. 

Chatham: Cockle Cove Beach, 
Hardings Beach, Ridgevale Beach, 
Rte. 132 south, changes into 28, 
east. 


Martha’s Vineyard 
and Nantucket 
Once you get ferried out to the 


islands, it’s not very hard to find the 
beaches. The following list is 
alphabetical. 


Martha’s Vineyard: East Beach, 
Edgartown Town Beach, Joseph 
Sylvia State Beach, Katama Beach, 
Lucy Vincent Beach, Menemsha 
Public Beach, ‘on 6 Trail Beach 
(Gay Head), Oak Bluffs Town 
Beach, Owen Park Beach, 
Tashmoo-Heron Creek Beach. 
Nantucket: Children’s Beach, Cisco 
Beach, Cliffside Beach, Dionis 
Beach, Jetties Beach, Madaket 
Beach, Pocomo Beach, Sconset 
Beach, South Beach, Surfside 
Beach, Quidnet Beach. 


South 
of the Cape 
Fairhaven: Fort Phoenix State 


Beach, Rte. 128 south to Rte. 24 
south to Rte. 140 south. 
Dartmouth: Demarest Lloyd Park 
Beach, Rte. 24 south to Rte. 195 
east to Rte. 88 south. 

Westport: Horseneck State Beach, 
Rte. 24 south to Rte. 6 south to Rte. 
88 south. 


Inland 
If salt water makes your skin peel, 
crabs give you the creeps and you 
keep seeing large fins on the 
horizon, here are a few alternatives. 


Ashby: Willard Brook State Forest, 
Rte. 2 west to Rte. 119 north. 
Charlemont: Mohawk Trail State 
Forest, Rte. 2 west. 

Concord: Walden Pond, Rte. 2 west 
to Rte. 126. 

Southampton: Hampton Pond 
Beach, Massachusetts Turnpike to 
Rte. 202 north to Rte. 10 north. 
Sturbridge: Wells Park Beach, 
Massachusetts Turnpike to Rte. 86 
south. 

Townsend: Pear! Hill Beach, Rte. 2 
west to Rte. 119 north. 
Winchendon: Lake Dennison, Rte. 2 
west to Rte. 12 north. 


Connecticut 
For the pleasure of swimming on the 
better shore of the Long Island 
Sound, motor down Rte. 95 to the 
places below, which are listed in 
order of their proximity to Boston. 


New London: Green Harbor Beach, 
Ocean Beach, Riverside Beach. 
Old Saybrook: Harvey’s Beach. 
Madison: Hammonasset Beach. 
New Haven: Lighthouse Point 
Beach. 

Milford: Anchor Beach, Gulf Beach, 
Hawly Avenue Beach, Silver Beach. 


Bi Seaside Park. 
Fantels, Genco Beach, Southport 
Beach. 

Westport: Compo Beach, Burying 
Hill Beach. 

Norwalk: Calf Pasture Beach. 
Darien: Weed Beach, Peartree Point 
Beach. 


Maine 
There really are beaches between 
the rocks on the coast of Maine. 
Just head north on Rte. 1 and you'll 
find the following beaches, listed in 
order of proximity. 


York Village: York Beach. 
Ogunquit: Town Beach. 
Wells: Wells Beach. 
Kennebunkport: Goose Rocks 
Beach. 

Kennebunk: Kennebunk Beach. 
Old Orchard Beach: Old Orchard 
Beach. 

Cape Elizabeth: Crescent Beach. 
Georgetown: Reed Park Beach. 
Bath: Popham Beach, Mile Beach 
(Reid Park). 

Damariscotta: Pernaquid Beach. 
Bar Harbor: Acadia Beach. 


New Hampshire 
Our neighbor to the north has a very 
short coastline and two major 
beaches. Both are just off Rte. 1A. 
Hampton: Hampton State Park 
Beach. 
Rye: Wallis Sands State Park. 


Rhode Island 
For a small state, Rhode Island has 
an awtul lot of beaches. They're not 
that far away, either. 


Tiverton: Island Park Beach, 
Grinnell’s Beach, Jack’s Beach and 
Fogland Beach, off Rte. 77. 
Little Compton: Goosewing Beach, 
South Shore Beach, off Rte. 77. 
Portsmouth: Sandy Point Beach, 
Teddy's Beach, off Rte. 138. 
Middletown: Navy Beach, Second 
Beach, Third Beach, off Rte. 114. 
Newport: Atlantic Beach, Blue 
Shutter Beach, King’s Park Beach, 
follow Rte. 114. 
Jamestown: Seaside Beach, off Rte. 
138. 
Prudence Island: Horne Beach, 
take the ferry from Bristol. 
Warwick: Goddard Memorial Park 
Beach, Oakland Beach, Rocky Point 
Beach, Conimicut Point Beach, 
Whalen Park Beach, off Rte. 117. 
Narragansett: Scarborough State 
Beach, Roger Wheeler State Beach, 
Lido Beach, Galilee Beachway, 
Continued on page 22 
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Buy 1st Pair of Shoes At Our Everyday Low Prices 
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HOFFMAN’S 
200 UNION ST. 


MILTON FACTORY SHOE OUTLETS 


HOFFMAN’S 
COBBS CORNER 
CANTON 


HANOVER MALL PLAZA 
HANOVER, MASS. 


564 ADAMS ST. 
E. MILTON, MA 
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LV, Days of Jazz Celebration In The Heart 
of Newport, Rhode Island 
All Concerts At CARDINE’S FIELD, Ample Parking Nearby 
















SATURDAY, JUNE 30th/6:00 p.m. 


HERBIE MANN MAYNARD FERGUSON 
JOE WILLIAMS ANITA O’DAY 
PRESERVATION HALL JAZZ BAND 

THE CRUSADERS 




















SUNDAY, JULY 1st/6:00 p.m. 


WAR STAN GETZ 
CARMEN McRAE MONGO SANTAMARIA 
HUGH MASEKELA 





_ MONDAY, JULY 2nd/6:00 p.m. 


MEL TORME _—B.B. KING 
BUDDY RICH DAVE BRUBECK 
PHIL WOODS QUARTET 













TUESDAY, JULY 3rd/6:00 p.m. 


RONNIE LAWS RAMSEY LEWIS 
GERRY MULLIGAN STANLEY TURRENTINE 
~ ROY AYERS LONNIE LISTON-SMITH 
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DAVE McKENNA...DUKE BELAIRE & ORCHESTRA...MIKE RENZI 
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A Provid ; Valley Tickets - West Warwick; All Midland me 
gency - Providence; Valley a ; a () June 30 () July 1 {) July 2 {) Judy 3 


Records and Century Disc Shops; Music Box - New Bedford, Fall 
River; Open Door Ticket Agency - West Gate Mall, Brockton; 


Gracia Ticket & Travel - Worcester; Out-of-Town Ticket Agency - Shamber of Ticketn__At $¢___Per Ticket. TOTAL ENCLOSED $. 











Harvard Square, Cambridge; Hub Ticket Agency - Boston. CALL Pat i 
401-884 1700 FOR MORE INFORMATION. ADDRESS_ 
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Town Beach, Dodsworth Beach, 
Olivio’s Beach, off Rte.1A. 
Charlestown: Town Beach, Green 
Hill Beach, Biue Shutters Beach, 
Beachway, Burlingame Park Beach, 
off Rte. 1. 

Misquamicut: Misquamicut State 
Park Beach, off Rte 1A. 


Beauty and beasts 


CAMPING, ETC. 


Have coughing pigeons got you 
down? Does the mere mention of 
Kendall Square depress you? Are 
you tired of missing the morning 
sun because you're stuck in the 
Green Line tunnel again? Then 
clearly it’s time to head for the hills, 
where the dirt is 100 percent or- 
ganic and the wildlife is less dis- 
solute. The parks and camp- 
grounds listed below, in alphabeti- 
cal order under each state, may be 
just the ticket. Those listed with a 
specific number of tents or trailer 
sites are, naturally, campgrounds, 
those not so listed are wide-open 
spaces and oh-so-green places 
open for your sunlit pleasure. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

For information on state parks, write 
to the Department of Environ- 
mental Management, Division of 
Forests and Parks, 100 Cambridge 
St, Boston, Mass. 02202, or call 
727-3180. The entrance fee at all 
State parks, forests and reserva- 
tions is $2 per carload. All of them 
have picnic tables, permit pets, and 
set a 14-day time limit on camping. 
None accepts credit cards, and 
none but Historic Valley Park ac- 
cepts reservations. Except where 
otherwise noted, all campgrounds 
provide firewood, flush toilets, 
swimming and fishing. 


Arcadia Nature Center and Wiid- 
life Sanctuary. Rte. 91, Easthamp- 
ton. Five miles of hiking trails on 475 
acres of nature. Open seven days 
from dawn to dusk. Adult admis- 
sion, $1. Senior citizens and chil- 
dren, 50 cents. 

Arnold Arboretum. Rtes. 1 and 203, 
Jamaica Plain. Some 265 acres with 
labeled trees and shrubs and ah 
outdoor bonsai collection. Grounds 
open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Administration building open 
Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Greenhouse open Wed. from 
1:30 to 4 p.m. Free. 
Ashumet Holly Reservation and 
Wildlife . Rte. 151, East 
Falmouth. Some 45 acres of holly, 
rhododendrons and bamboo. Open 
Tues. yr Sat. from 8:30 a.m. to 
4 p.m. and Sun. from noon to 4 p.m. 
Adult admission, $1. Children, 50 
cents. 

Bartholomew’s Cobble. Cooper Hill 








Rd., Ashley Falls. Six miles of hik- 
ing trails, self-guided tour. Open 
April 15 through Oct. 15, seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Adult admis- 
sion, $1.25. Children, 30 cents. 
Beartown State Forest. From Mon- 
terey, three miles west on Rte. 23; 
12 sites for tents and trailers, $3. 
Boat launch, horseback riding. No 
flush toilets. 

Berkshire Garden Center. Rtes. 102 
and 183, Stockbridge. Green- 
houses and grounds open seven 
days from dawn to dusk. 

Boston Harbor islands State Park, 
Boston Harbor. Boats leave from 
Long Wharf, Boston. Boating, hik- 
ing, fishing and swimming on more 
than half a dozen waterlocked plots. 
Interpretive programs through July 
and Aug. on some islands. 

Cape Cod National Seashore. Rte. 
6, South Wellfleet. Arguably the 
most beautiful place east of the 
Berkshires. Swimming, fishing, hik- 
ing, biking, horse-riding, picnick- 
ing and much more. Open seven 
days from dawn to dusk. Parking 
fee, $1 per car. 

Caratunk Wildlife Refuge. Brown 
Ave., Seekonk. Some five miles of 
trails wind over field and forest, 
around pond. and over stream on 
160-acre area. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $1 
per car. 

Chesterfield Gorge Reservation. 
River Rd., Chesterfield. Some 160 
acres with fishing and hiking. 
Clarksburg State Park. From North 
Adams, three miles north to Clarks- 
burg, one mile north to park; 48 
sites for tents and trailers, $3. Food, 
boat launch. No flush toilets. 
Crane Memorial Reservation. 200 
Argilla Rd., off Rte. 1A, Ipswich. 
Beaches with bathhouse and life- 
guards, fishing, hiking and nature 
study. Open Memorial Day through 
Labor Day seven days from 8 a.m. 
to sunset. Parking $2.50 per car 
weekdays, $4.50 per car weekends 
and holidays. 

Shawme Crowell State Forest. 
From Sagamore, two miles south- 
east on Rte. 130; 230 sites for tents 
and trailers, $4. Showers. No swim- 
ming or fishing. 

DAR State Forest. From Goshen, a 


quarter-mile northwest on Rte. 9, . 


half-mile north on Rte. 112, quar- 
ter-mile east; 50 sites for tents and 
trailers, $4. Boat launch, horseback 
riding. No fiush toilets. 

Erving State Forest. From Millers 
Falls, five miles northeast on Rte. 2, 
two miles north; 32 sites for tents 
and trailers, $3. Food, boat launch, 
horseback riding. No flush toilets. 
Felix Neck Wildlife Sanctuary. 
Edgartown Rd., Vineyard Haven, 
Martha’s Vineyard. Walking trails, 
nature center with exhibits. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Granville State Forest. From Gran- 
ville, six miles west on Rte. 57, one 
mile south; 34 sites for tents and 
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trailers, $3. Horseback riding. No 
flush toilets. 

Great Brook Farm State Reserva- 
tion. Rte. 225, Carlisle. Bridle path 
and hiking trails. 

Great Meadows National Wildlife 
Refuge. Monsen Rd., off Rte. 62, 
Concord. Three hundred acres of 
wetlands are summer home to 
migratory birds. Observation tower, 
hiking trails and photoblinds. Open 
seven days from dawn to dusk. 
Greylock Mountain State Reserva- 
tion. From North Adams, one-and- 
a-half miles west on Rte. 2, five 
miles south; 30 sites for tents and 
trailers, $3. Horseback riding. No 
flush toilets, swimming or fishing. 
Historic Valley Park. From Rte. 2 in 
North Adams, one mile to camp- 
ground; 100 sites for tents and trail- 
ers, $4.50. Electric hookup, air 
conditioning, firewood, showers and 
automatic laundry all for fees. Water 
hookup, recreation hall, ice, boat 
rental, playground. Motorbikes pro- 
hibited. 


Horseneck Beach Reservation. 
From Rte. 195, 15 miles south on 
Rte. 88 to John Reed Road; 100 
sites for tents and trailers, $4. 
Showers. No firewood, fishing, or 
motorbikes. 

Lake Dennison State Park. From 
Winchendon, four miles south on 
Rte. 202; 150 sites for tents and 
trailers, $4. Showers, ice, boat 
launch, horseback riding. 
Laughing Brook Education Center 
and Wildlife Sanctuary. 789 Main 
St., Hampden. Live animals on 260- 
acre nature center. Open Tues. 
through Sun. and Mon. holidays 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Adult admis- 
sion, $1.50. Senior citizens, $1. Chil- 
dren, 50 cents. Massachusetts 
Audubon Society members, free. 
Marine Aquarium. Albatross St., 


Woods Hole. Local marine life on 
display, including a seal poo!. Open 
from June 9 through Sept. 9, seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Massasoit State Park. From Rte. 24, 
two miles east on Rte. 44; 130 sites 
for tents and trajlers, $4. Electric 
hookup for a fee, water and sewer 
hookup, showers, ice. 

Mohawk Trail State Forest. From 
Charlemont, five miles west on Rte. 
2; 58 sites for tents and trailers, $4. 
Store, horseback riding. 

Monomoy Wildlife Refuge. Morris 
Island Rd., Chatham. Monomoy Is- 
land accessible only by boat. Ten 
miles of shoreline, sundry birds, 
surf fishing. Open seven days from 
dawn to dusk. 

Moore State Park. Rte. 31, Paxton. 
Horse trail, hiking, hunting and fish- 
ing. 

Moose Hill Wildlife Sanctuary. 300 
Moose Hill St., off Rte. 27, Sharon. 
Nature trails through woodlands. 
Open seven days from 7 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Admission, 50 cents. 

Mt. Tom State Reservation, Hol- 
yoke. Hiking, picnicking, nature mu- 
seum, fishing and more. Open from 
May 30 through Labor Day seven 
days from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Mystic River Park. Off Rte. 93, Med- 
ford. Sailing, tennis, hiking, biking, 
athletic field and public boat launch. 
RC Nickerson State Forest. From 
Brewster, two miles east on Rte. 6A; 
400 sites for tents and trailers, $4. 
Showers, ice, store, boat launch. 
Norcross Wildlife Sanctuary. Mon- 
son-Wales Rd., Wales. Trails over 
3000 acres of woodland with ap- 
propriate flora, fauna and scenery. 
Motor tours by appointment. Open 
Mon. through Sat. 

Notchview Reservation, Rte. 9, 
Windsor. Hiking over 3000 acres. 
October Mountain State Forest. 
From the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike’s Lee exit, one mile north on 
Rte. 20. Then one mile east, two 
miles north, and one other mile 
east; 50 sites for tents and trailers, 
$4. Showers, horseback riding. No 
swimming. 

Otter River State Forest. From 
Baldwinville, one mile north on Rte. 
202; 118 sites for tents and trailers, 
$4. Ice, food. 

Harold Parker State Forest. From 
Middleton, three miles northwest on 
Rte. 114; 134 sites for tents and 
trailers, $4. Showers, ice, food, 
store, horseback riding. 

Parker River National Wildlife Re- 
fuge, Plum Island. Fishing, hiking, 
biking, sunning, nature study and 
fruit-picking. Open seven days from 
dawn to dusk. 

Pearl Hill State Park. From West 
Townsend, two miles south on New 
Fitchburg Road; 50 sites for tents 
and trailers, $4. Horseback riding. 
No firewood. 

Pittsfield State Forest. From Pitts- 
field, five miles west on West St., to 
Cascade St.; 17 sites for tents and 
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trailers, $4. Boat launch, horseback 
riding. 
Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary. 
West Mountain Rd., off Rte. 7, 
Lenox. Some 680 acres of field and 
stream, plus a nature museum. 
Open seven days from dawn to 
dusk. Adult admission, $1. Chil- 
dren, 50 cents. Massachusetts 
Audubon Society members, free. 
Pium island State Park. Rte. 1A, 
Newburyport. Fishing, hunting, 
horse trail and a magnificent view of 
the mighty Atlantic. 
Purgatory Chasm State Preserva- 
tion. Rte. 146, Sutton. Playground, 
picnic ground, hiking trails. 
Rocky Woods Reservation. Rte. 
109, Medfield. Boating and hiking 
on 431 acres. 
Salisbury Beach State Reserva- 
tion. From Salisbury, two miles east 
on Rte. 1A, one mile south; 150 tent 
sites and 350 trailer sites, $4. Show- 
ers, food, boat launch. 
Savoy Mountain-Florida State 
Forest. From North Adams, six 
miles east on Rte. 2, three miles 
south; 45 sites for tents and trail- 
ers, $4. Showers, boat launch, 
horseback riding. 
Scusset Beach State Reservation, 
Sagamore Beach. From Rte. 3, two 
miles east on Scusset Beach Road; 
100 sites for tents and trailers, $5. 
Electric and water hookup, showers, 
food, playground. No firewood. 
Skinner State Park, Rte. 47, South 
Hadley. Hiking, picnicking and 
horse-riding. 
Myles Standish State Forest. From 
Rte. 25, South Carver exit, two miles 
north on Rte. 58, then one mile 
north, then three miles east; 475 
sites for tents and trailers, $4. 
Showers, ice, food, boat launch, 
horseback riding. 
Standish Monument State Park. 
Rte. 3A, Duxbury. Picnicking. Open 
from June through Sept. seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Stanley Park and Carillion. West- 
ern and Kinsington Aves., West- 
field. Some 120 acres with a Japan- 
ese tea house, carillon tower, ten- 
nis courts and rose gardens. 
Tolland State Forest. From Otis, 
four miles east on Rte. 23, then four 
miles south; 88 sites for tents and 
trailers, $4. Showers, boat launch, 
horseback riding. 
Trailside Museum. Canton Ave., 
Milton. Live native animals, trails 
and natural-history exhibits on 
§700-acre reservation. Open Tues. 
through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Adult admission, 50 cents. Chil- 
— 25 cents. Children under 3, 
ree. 
Wachusett Mountain State Reser- 
vation. Rtes. 62 and 31, Princeton. 
Horse trail, hunting and hiking. 
Waiden Pond State ation. 
Rte. 126, Concord. Where Thoreau 
spent his sabbatical. Some 400 
acres, swimming, boating and fish- 
Continued on page 24 
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walking tour of Boston 
above the ground. 




















New England. 


That’s because our whole tour of Boston be 
Hancock Tower Observatory on the 60th floor, atop the tallest building in 


Boston that’s pleasing to the 
eye—and easy on the feet. 


See the most spectacular view of Boston there is, with 60 miles of 
breathtaking scenery. Then experience the Boston of 200 years ago 
through our unique multi-media exhibits. Like a photorama of Massachu- 
setts’ rich historical heritage. A show about Boston in 1775, featuring a 
20-foot scale model. And a lot more. 

The Observatory is open Monday through Saturday from 9am to 
1lpm, and Sundays from 10am till 11pm, every day except Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. Admission is $1.50 for adults, 75¢ for children 5 through 
15. Group and Convention rates are available: call 247-1976. Our ticket 
office is located on St. James Avenue opposite Copley Square. —= 

Visit the Hancock Tower Observatory. It’s a walking tour of au 


John Hancock Observatory @ 
The Best Place to See Boston. 
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How to make 


it in one of 


America’s most 
seductive—yet 
treacherous—fields 


“By far the most comprehensive and 
honest assessment of the music busi- 


ness | have ever read. The book is not 
only well-researched and complete, but 
also written in an unpretentious, witty style 
that makes it a joy to read for everyone in, or 
about to go into, the music business.” 
—DAN FOX, player, arranger, and author 
of more than 200 books of arrange- 
ments and methods on music 


Mi Si 
Career Opportunities and Self-Defense 
by DICK WEISSMAN 





litustrated with photos. Paper $6.95, cloth $10.95; now at your 
bookstore, or send check to Crown Publishers, One Park Ave., 


N-Y..N_Y. 10016 
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PARACHUTING 


i HIGH ADVENTURE 


STARTS AT 
2900 FEET 


ji e Free brochure 
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‘ams, _ PARACHUTE 
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e World's largest & salest parachute 
company cds 


e Over 375,000 jumps — our 21st year 
e Qpen 7 days a week 


e 3 hours of instruction with jump the 
same day $85.00 


e Second jump same day $16.50 
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Continued trom page 22 
ing. Parking fee, $2 per car. 
Walter D. Stone Memorial Zoo. 149 
Pond St., Stoneham. Replete with 
zoo animals — lions, tigers, hippos, 
zebras, giraffes and the like. Tropi- 
cal aviary indoors. Buildings open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
— open seven days to dusk. 
ree 
Wellfleet Bay Wildlife Sanctuary. 
Rte. 6, South Wellfleet. Five miles of 
trails over a 675-acre reserve. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Parking fee, $2 per car. 
Welis State Park. From Rte. 86 in 
Sturbridge, three miles north; 50 
sites for tents and trailers, $4. 
Showers, boat launch, horseback 
riding. 
Willard Brook State Forest. From 
Fitchburg, six miles north on Rte. 
31; 21 sites for tents and trailers, $4. 
Horseback riding. Food and store 
nearby. 
Windsor State Forest. From Savoy, 
one mile east on Rte. 116, three 
miles south on River Road, then one 
mile east; 24 sites for tents and trail- 
ers, $4. No swimming. Horseback 
riding. 
Wompatuck State Park. From Rte. 
3, seven miles north on Rte. 228, 
east on Free St. to Union St.; 400 
sites for tents and trailers, $4. 
Electric hookup for a fee, showers. 
No swimming, fishing, or motor- 
bikes. 
World’s End Reservation. Rte. 3A, 
Hingham. Hiking and associated 
pleasures over 250 acres. 


‘CONNECTICUT 
Reservations are available at most 
state parks, by mail only; they must 
be received at least 10 days before 
the requested date. For applications 
and information, write to the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Protection, 
Parks and Recreation Unit, 165 
Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 06115, 





parks and forests are open trom 
April 15 through Sept. 30 and have a 
14-day limit. None accepts credit 
cards. State forests allow pets, state 
parks don't. All have tables, fishing 
and aa toilets except where 
note 


American Legion State Forest, 
Austin F. Hawes Campground. 
From Rte. 318, two miles north on 
West River Rd.; 30 sites for tents 
and trailers, $3. 

Zoological Gardens. No- 
ble Ave., Bridgeport. A 33-acre park 
with a petting zoo for children. O 
from mid-April through mid- 
seven days from 8:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Adult admission to gardens, $1. 
Children between 5 and 12, 25 
cents. Children under 5, free. Adult 
admission to the zoo, 35 cents. 
Children between 5 and 12, 25 
cents. Children under 5, free. 
Black Rock. From Thomaston, two 
miles on Rte. 109; 90 tent and trailer 
sites, $3. Ice, food. Store nearby. 
Swimming. 

Cockaponset State Forest, Filley 
Road Campsites. From Rte. 9, exit 
8, half-mile east on Beaver Meadow 
Road; 20 sites for tents and trailers, 
$2. No reservations or flush toilets. 
Devil’s Hopyard State Park. From 
Rte. 82, three miles north on town 
road; 20 sites for tents and trailers, 
$2. No flush toilets. 

Fort Shantok State Park. Off Rte. 
32, Montville. The site of a former 
Indian village, with 170 acres for 
hiking and picnicki 

Greenwich Audubon Center, 
Riversville Rd., off Rte. 15, 
Greenwich. Among the 10 most 
popular such centers in the country. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Guided tours by ap- 
pointment. Adult admission, $1. 
Children, 50 cents. 

Hammonasset Beach State Park. 
From Rte. 95, exit 62, one mile 
south; 538 sites for tents and 


trailers, $4. Swimming. 

Hopeville Rond State Park. From 
Connecticut Turnpike, exit 86, two 
miles east on Rte. 201, south on 
town road; 81 sites for tents and 
trailers, $3. Showers for a fee, 
automatic laundry. Swimming, boat 
i‘faunch. Store nearby. 

Housatonic Meadows State Park. 
From Cornwall Bridge, one mile 
north on Rte. 7; 92 sites for tents 
and trailers, $4. Showers for a fee. 
ice nearby. 

Kent Falis State Park. From-Kent, 
five miles north on Rte. 7; 12 sites 
for tents and trailers, $2. No reser- 
vations or flush toilets. 

Kettletown State Park. From the 
junction of Rtes. 6 and 202, two 
miles southeast on town road; 80 
sites for tents and trailers, $3. Swim- 
ming and food. Showers for a fee. 
Lake Waramaug State Park. From 
Rte. 45, two miles west on town 
road; 88 sites for tents and trailers, 
$3. Food. Showers for a fee. - 
Litchfield Nature Center and 
Museum. Rte. 202, Litchfield. Four 
thousand acres of woodland, with a 
trail for the blind. Open from April 
through November, Tues. through 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sun. 
from 2 to 5 p.m. Free. 

Macedonia Brook State Park. From 
Rte. 341, one mile north on town 
road; 84 ‘sites for tents and trailers, 
$2. No flush toilets. 

Mansfield Hollow State Park. Off 
Rte. 89, Mansfield. Hiking, boating, 
fishing and picnicking on 2328 
vg of woods and ‘acres of 
lake. 

Marineland Aquarium. Rte. 95, exit 
90, Mystic. A New England 
Aquarium away from home, com- 
plete with a seal island and perfor- 
ming dolphins, sea lions and 
whales. Open seven days from 9 
a.m. to 4:45 p.m. Adult admission, 
$4. Senior citizens and children 
between 5 and 14, $1.75. 
Mashamoquet Brook State Park. 


From Pomfret Center, two miles 
south on Rte. 44; 32 sites for tents 
and trailers, $2. Swimming, ice. 
Showers for a fee. 

Mohawk State Mountain Park. Rte. 
4, Cornwall. Some 260 acres on 
which you can picnic, plus a moun- 


tain. 
Soggy State Forest. Rte. 95 to 
Rte. 138 to Voluntown. 

— Mt. Misery Area. From Voiun- 
town, one mile north on Rte. 49; 20 
sites for tents and trailers, $2. No 
reservations, no flush toilets. 

- — Green Falis Area. From 
Voluntown, three miles east on Rte. 
138; 18 sites for tents and trailers, 
$3. No reservations or flush toilets. 
Swimming, boat launch. 

Penwo State Park. Rte. 185, 
Bloomfield. Hiking trail through 787 
acres of woods ultimately offers a 
good view of the Farmington River 
valley. 
Roaring Brook Nature Center. 70 
Gracey Rd., off Rte. 44, Canton. 
Seasonal displays plus more than 
six miles of trails over field and 
forest and around or over pond and 
stream. Open Tues. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sun. 
from 1 to 5 p.m. Adult admission, 50 
cents. Children, 25 cents. 

Rocky Neck State Park. From Rte. 
95, exit 72, one mile south to Rte. 
169; 338 sites, $4. Swimming. 
Showers for a fee. 

Sharon Audubon Center. Rte. 4, 
Sharon. Eleven miles of trails over 
540 acres. Trails open seven days. 
The center building is open Wed. 
through Sat. from 9 a.m. to noon 
and from 1 to § p.m., and Sun. from 
1 to 5 p.m. Adult ‘admission, $1. 
Children under 18, 50 cents. 
Sleeping Giant State Park. From 
Rte. 10, quarter-mile east on town 
road; six sites for tents only, $2. No 
reservations. ice nearby. 
Stamford Museum and Nature 
Center. 39 Scofieldtown Rd., off 
Merritt Parkway at exit 35. A hun- 
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dred acres for hiking and pic- 
nicking, plus live farm animals, a 
lake, an art gallery, a habitat exhibit, 
an indian exhibit, a planetarium and 
an observatory. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Mon., 
Sun. and holidays from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2 per car. Planetarium 
show is Sun. at 3 p.m. Adult admis- 
sion, $1; children, 50 cents. Obser- 
vatory is open Fri. from 8 a.m. to 10 
p.m. and Sun. from 2 to 5 } ype Adult 
admission, $1; children, ‘ 
Talcott Mountain State Park. Rte. 
85, Simsbury. Picnicking and the 
chance to climb the Heublein 
Tower, atop the mountain. 

Taylor Brook State Park (Burr 
Pond). From Rte. 8, one mile west 
on town road; 40 sites for tents and 
trailers, $3. Swimming. Showers for 
a fee. ice nearby. 


MAINE 

For state park information write the 
Bureau of Parks and Recreation, 
Department of Conservation, State 
Oftice Building, Augusta, Maine 
04333, or call (207) 289-3821. Bax- 
ter State Park charges a $5 en- 
trance fee or $10 for a seasonal 
pass for non-residents (at other 
state parks, the entrance fee ranges 
from 75 cents to $1.50). Baxter is 
also the only park that accepts 
reservations. They can be made for 
no more than two weeks, and must 
include full payment. They're also a 
very good idea; at the beginning of 
June, 60 to 80 requests were com- 
ing in daily. Send your payment with 
details on the campground or kind 
of facilities you want to the Reser- 
vation Clerk, Baxter State Park, 64 
Baisam Drive, Millinocket, ME 
04462 or call (207) 723-5140 

No credit cards are accepted at 
any of the following campgrounds. 
All but the Cathedral Pines camp- 
ing area and Mattawamkeag Park 
have a 14-day limit on visits. Except 
where otherwise noted, tables, fire- 
wood (either free or not) and fish- 
ing are available. Pets are allowed 
everywhere but at Baxter State Park 
and Sebago Lake. 


Acadia National Park, up Rte. 95 to 
Augusta, Rte. 3 to Bar Harbor. 

— Blackwood. From Bar Har- 
bor, five miles south on Rte. 3, then 
a half-mile east; 261 tent sites and 
64 trailer sites, $4. Flush toilets, boat 
rental. Showers, ice, automatic 
laundry, store and swimming all 
nearby. (207) 288-3338. 

— Seawall. From Rte. 3, 10 miles 
south on Rte. 102, three miles 
southeast on Rte. 102A; 174 tent 
sites and 44 trailer sites, $3. Flush 
toilets, boat rental. Food and swim- 
ming nearby. 

Aroostook. From Presque Isie, four 
miles south on Rte. 1, then follow 
the signs; 17 tent sites and 11 trail- 
er sites, $4. Swimming, boat launch 
oe rental, playground. (207) 768- 

1. 

Baxter State Park, up Rte. 95. All 
sites are primitive. Except at 
Nesowadnehunk and Trout Brook 
Farm, the only water available is 
trom creek, laké or stream. Motor- 
bikes are prohibited throughout the 
park. 

— Abol. From Millinocket, 18 
miles northwest to Tongue Pond 
Gate, six miles northwest; 9 sites for 
tents and trailers, $2. 

— Chimney Pond Camp- 
ground. From Millinocket, 26 miles 
northwest to Roaring Brook Camp- 
ground, three miles west on trail; 
nine tent sites, $2. This is the boon- 
docks. 

— Katahdin Stream. From Mil- 
linocket, 18 miles northwest to 
Tongue Pond Gate, eight miles 
northwest; 11 sites for tents and 
trailers, $2. Swimming. 

— Nesowadnehunk. From Mil- 
linocket, 18 miles northwest to 
Tongue Pond Gate, 17 miles north- 
west; eight sites for tents and trail- 
ers, $2. Swimming. 

— Roaring Brook. From Mil- 
linocket, 18 miles northwest to 
Tongue Pond Gate, eight miles 
aaa 10 tent and trailer sites, 

2. 

— Russell Pond. From Mii- 
linocket, 26 miles northwest to 
Roaring Brook Campground, seven 
miles north by trail; 4 tent sites, $2. 
Swimming. 

— South Branch. From Patten, 
24 miles northwest on Rte. 159 to 
Matagamon Gate, nine miles west 
and south; 21 sites for tents and 
trailers, $2. Swimming, boat launch. 

— Trout Brook Farm. From Pat- 
ten, 24 miles northwest on Rte. 159 
to Matagamon Gate, three miles 
west; 15 sites for tents and trailers, 
$2. Swimming 
Birdsacre Sanctuary and Stan- 
wood Homestead Museum. Rte. 3, 
Elisworth. Forty-acre sanctuary for 
picnicking and hiking, hourly guid- 
ed tours. Open June 15 through 
Oct. 15 daily from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Donations requested. 

Bradbury Mountain State Park. 
From Rte. 95, Freeport exit, six 
miles west; 54 tent sites and 12 trail- 
er sites, $4. No fishing. Playground. 
Store nearby. (207) 688-4712. 

Camden Hillis State Park. From 
Camden, two miles north on Rte. 1; 
118 tent sites and 101 trailer sites, 
$5. Flush toilets, showers, play- 
ground. No fishing. Automatic laun- 
dry, store and swimming pool all 








nearby. (207) 236-3109. 
Rechel Cerson National Wiidlife 
. Rte. 9, Wells. Forty-five 
miles of coastal marshland with 
copious and varied wildlife. Open 
seven days from dawn to dusk. 
Cathedral Pines Camping Area. 
From Stratton, four miles north on 
Rte. 27; 56 tent sites and 36 trailer 
sites, $5. Accepts reservations. 
Electric and water hookup, flush toi- 
lets, showers, automatic laundry, 
recreation hall, swimming, play- 
ground, boat dock with launch and 
rental. Store and ice nearby. (207) 
236-2890. 
Cobscook State Park. From 
Dennysville, six miles south on Rte. 
1; 100 tent sites and 10 trailer sites, 
$4. Bathrooms, playground, boat 
launch. (207) 726-4412. 
Craig Brook National Fish Hatch- 
ery, East Orland. In addition to 
aquariums and displays, a nature 
trail, display pools, picnic area, two 
public beaches and a boat ramp. 
Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 4 
p.m., beaches open to 8 p.m. 
Lake St. George State Park. On Rte. 
3 in Liberty; 32 tent sites and 33 
trailer sites, $6. Flush toilets, swim- 
ming, playground, boat launch and 
rental. Store nearby. (207) 589- 
4255. 
Lamoine State Park. From Ells- 
worth, eight miles southeast on Rte. 
184; 61 tent sites and 40 trailer sites, 
$5. Swimming, playground, boat 
dock and launch. (207) 667-4778. 
Lily Moosehead Lake State 
Park. From Greenville, eight miles 
northeast; 89 tent sites and 32 trail- 
er sites, $5. Bathroom, gen | 
ice, boat launch and rental. (207) 
695-2700. 
Mast Landing Nature Sanctuary. 
Upper Mast Landing Rd., Freeport. 
Self-guided tours of 150 acres of 
woods, fields and salt marsh. Open 
seven days from dawn to dusk. 
Donations appreciated. - 
Mattawamkeag Park. From Mat- 
tawamkeag, eight miles east on 
Park Rd.; 25 sites for tents and trail- 
ers, $3.25. Reservations accepted. 
Recreation hall, flush toilets, show- 
ers, ice, store, swimming, play- 
‘ound. 

nown Point Marine Exhibit and 
Aquarium. McKnown Point, West 
Boothbay Harbor. Indoor marine 
exhibits, murals, maps, charts and 
equipment. Open June through 
Sept. Weekdays from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m., weekends and holidays from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Moosehorn National Wiidlife Ref- 
uge, near Calais and Edmunds. Two 
sections totaling 22,665 acres are 
home to woodcock and waterfowl. 
Visitors’ center open from mid-June 
through Labor Day. 
Mt. State Park. From Weld Vil- 
lage, six miles southwest on Rte. 
142, two miles north, then follow the 
signs; 136 tent sites and 183 trailer 
sites, $4. Bathrooms, recreation 
hall, ice, swimming, boat rental and 
launch. (207) 585-2347 
Peaks-Kenny State Park. From Do- 
ver-Foxcraft, six miles west on Rte. 
153; 56 sites for tents and trailers, 
$5.. Flush toilets,..pay showers, 
swimming, playground, boat 
launch. 
(207) 564-2003. 
Rangeley Lake State Park. From 
Rangeley, four miles south on Rte. 4, 
five miles west on South Shore 
Drive; 50 tent sites and 51 trailer 
sites, $6. Flush toilets, showers, 
swimming, playground, boat launch 
and rental. No firewood. (207) 864- 


Scarborough Marsh Nature Cen- 
ter. Pine Point Rd., Rte. 1, Scarbo- 
rough. Sea aquarium, canoe rent- 
als, nature trails and guided tours. 
Open weekdays from May through 
Sept., seven days in June and Aug. 
Sebago Lake State Park (Naples 
area). From Naples, southwest on 
Rte. 302; 294 tent sites and 250 trail- 
er sites, $6. Flush toilets, showers, 
food, store, horseback riding, boat 
launch and rental. Store nearby. 
(207) 693-6613. 

Two Lights State Park, Cape Eliza- 
beth. Forty-one acres of headlands 
on Maine’s famous rock-bound 
coast. Picnic area, playground. 
Open June through Sept. daily from 
9 a.m. to sunset. Admission, $1.50. 
Warren island State Park. From 
Lincolnville, three miles east by 
boat; 10 tent sites, $5. Boat dock. 
(207) 236-2890. 

White Mountain National Forest, 
yes, part of it’s in Maine. Take Rte. 
95 up to Gray, then take Rte. 26 to 
Bethel 


— Hastings. From Bethel, six 
miles west on Rte. 2, three miles 
south on Rte. 113; 24 sites for tents 
and trailers, $2. 

— Crocker Pond. From Bethel, 
four miles south on the county road, 
two miles south on Farm Road 7, 
two miles south on Farm Road. 18; 
seven sites for tents and trailers, $2. 
Boat dock. 

Winslow Memorial Park. Between 
Yarmouth and Freeport, two miles 
_ from Rte. 95, on Staples Point Road; 

10 tent sites and 60 trailer sites, $3. 
Bathroom, swimming, playground, 
boat launch. Ice, store and auto- 
matic laundry nearby. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
For state park information, write to 
_ the Division of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, PO Box 856, Concord, NH 


03301, or call (603) 271-3556. Fees 
at all state parks are $3.50 per night 
for NH residents, $5 per night for 
non-residents. Reservations and 
credit cards are not accepted. Pets 
are permitted at all sites as long as 
they're on a leash. There’s a 14-day 
limit except at the Hermit Lake, Gar- 
field Ridge and Basin areas in the 
White Mountain National Forest 
(which have no limit), and at Jeri- 
cho Lake Park (which has a 7-day 
limit). Tables are available except 
where otherwise noted. Only tent 
sites are available in state parks. 


Bear Brook State Park. From Sun- 
cock, eight miles northeast on Rte. 
28; 81 sites. Firewood, flush toilets, 
swimming, fishing, boat rental, play- 
ground. (603) 485-9869. 

Bradford Bog, Bradford (directions 
available at Bradford Town Hall). 
Wildflower sanctuary covers more 
than 40 acres. Good birding. Open 
seven days. Free. 

Coleman State Park From 
Colebrook, seven miles east on Rte. 
26, five miles north on the paved 
road; 30 sites. Firewood, recreation 
— boat launch. (603) 237- 
Crawford Notch State Park, Dry River 
campground. From Bartlett, 12 miles 
north on Rte. 302; 24 sites. Firewood. 
Fishing nearby. (603) 374-2272. 
Echo Lake State Park. Rte. 302, 
North Conway. Swimming, hikin 
and picnicking, plus a nice ride 700 
feet up to Cathedral Ledge. 
Franconia Notch State Park, Lafay- 
ette campground. From Wood- 
stock, eight miles north on Rte. 3; 98 
sites. Firewood, flush toilets, 
showers. Ice, store, swimming, fish- 
ing all nearby. (603) 823-5563. 
Greenfield State Park. From Green- 
field, one mile west on Rte. 136; 252 
sites. Firewood, flush toilets, show- 
ers, swimming, fishing. Food, ice, 
store all nearby. (603) 547-3957. 
Gunstock. From Laconia, seven 


miles south on Rte. 11A in Gilford; 
100 tent sites and 250 trailer sites, 
$5. Recreation hali, flush toilets, 
showers, ice, automatic laundry, 
swimming pool and fishing. Electric 
hookup, water hookup and fire- 
wood, all for a fee. Store nearby. 
(603) 293-4341. 

Jericho Lake Park and Camp- 
ground. From Berlin, seven: miles 
west on Rte. 110, then follow the 
signs; 12 sites for tents and trailers, 
$4. Firewood, recreation hall, flush 
toilets, showers, swimming, fishing, 
playground, boat launch and ten- 
nis. Motorbikes prohibited. (603) 
752-2010. 

Lake Francis State Park. From 
Pittsburg, seven miles north on 
River Road; 36 sites. Flush toilets, 
fishing, boat dock. No tables. 

Lost River. Rte. 112, Woodstock. 
Glacial gorge, hiking trails and a na- 
ture garden on somewhat arduous 
terrain. Open June through Aug. 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., 

Sept. and Oct. and May from 9 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. Adult admission, $3. 
Children between 6 and 12, $1.50. 
Children under 5, free. 

Milan Hill State Park. From Rte. 16 
in Milan, two miles west on access 
road; 12 sites. Firewood. Fishing 
nearby. (603) 449-3444. 

Miller State Park. Off Rte. 101, 
Peterborough. Hiking trails, picnic 
grounds and an auto road to the top 
of .Pack Monadnock Mountain, 
whence you can see three states. 
Open from late June through Labor 


Day. 

Monadnock State Park. From Jaf- 
frey, four miles west on access road; 
21 sites. Firewood, flush toilets. Ice, 
fishing, food all nearby. (603) 449- 


Moose Brook State Park. From 

Gorham, two miles west off Rte. 2; 
sites. Firewood, flush toilets, 

showers, swimming. Ice and fishing 

nearby. (603) 466-3860. 

Mount Sunapee State Park. Off exit 


9, Rte. 103, Mount Sunapee. Bath- 
ing beach, trails and picnicking on 
1800 acres of woodland. Gondola 
ride, too. Open from May through 
Mystery Hill. Rte. 111, Salem. Man- 
made caves and labyrinthine gran- 
ite walls over 12 acres. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Adult 
admission, $3. Senior citizens, 
$2.50. Children between 6 and 12, 
$1. Children under 6 free. 
Paradise Point Sanctuary. North 
Shore Rd., East Hebron. Forty-three 
acres of woodland, 3000 feet of 
shoreline for your nature-studying 
pleasure. Natural-history and wild- 
life exhibits, five self-guided tours. 
Open late June through Labor Day, 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Requested donation $1 edute, 50 
cents children. 

Passaconaway. Kancamagus High- 
way at Downes Brooke and Swift 
River Rds., Conway. Camping, fish- 
ing, hiking, igterpretive trail and 
more. Open seven days. Admis- 
sion, $3. 

Pawtuckaway State Park. From 
Raymond, three-and-a-half miles 
north on Rte. 156; 170 sites. Fire- 
wood, flush toilets, showers, food, 
swimming, fishing, boat launch. 
(603) 895-3031. 

Pillsbury State Park. From Go- 
shen, five miles south on Rte. 31; 20 
sites. Firewood, fishing, boat 
launch. (603) 863-2860. 

Pinkham Notch Camp. Rte. 16, Gor- 
ham. Blazed trails provide access 
for myriad mountaineering trips in 
the ever-sumptuous White Moun- 
tains. Headquarters for the Appala- 
chian Mountain Club. Workshops in 
such useful arts as first aid avail- 


able. 

Rhododendron State Park. Off Rte. 
119, Fitzwilliam. An aptly named 16 
acres. Picnicking, ny” Open 
from June through Labor Day. 
Rollins State Park. Off Rte. 103, 
Warner. Hiking trails and picnic 


area. Open from late June — 
Labor Day. 

Rye Harbor State Park. Rte. 1A, Rye 
Harbor. Fishing, boating and pic- 
nicking overlooking the mighty 
Atlantic. 


Wellington State Park, Rites. 104 
and 3A. Lake swimming, picnicking 
and hiking. 


White Lake State Park. From West 
Ossipee, one mile north on Rte. 16; 
173 sites. Firewood, flush toilets, 
swimming, fishing, boat launch, 
playground. Food and store near- 
by. (603) 323-7350. 

White Mountain National Forest, in 
which you can climb to the top of 
New England. Motor up Rte. 93. 

— Basin. From North Fryeburg, 
11 miles north on Rte. 113, 13 sites 
for tents and trailers, $2. Firewood, 
flush toilets, boat dock. Fishing 
nearby. 

— Big Rock. From Lincoin, six 
miles east on Farm Road 112; 11 
tent sites and 17 trailer sites, $2. 
— nearby. 

Blackberry Crossing. From 
Rte. 93, take 112 east to Conway; 20 
sites for tents and trailers, $2. Swim- 
ming and fishing nearby. 

— Campton. Near Campton; 58 
tent sites, $2. Flush toilets, boat 
dock. Ice, automatic laundry and 
store all nearby. 

— Cold River. From North Frye- 
burg, 10 miles north on Rte. 113; 13 
sites for tents and trailers, $2. Fire- 
wood, boat dock. Fishing nearby. 

— Covered Bridge. From Con- 
way, southeast on Farm Road 60; 49 
sites for tents and trailers, $2. Swim- 
ming and fishing nearby. 

— Dolly Copp. From Gorham, 
six miles southwest on Rte. 16; 194 
sites for tents and trailers, $3. Flush 
ee . on 

ugway. From Conway, west 
on Farm Road 60; 12 tent sites, $2. 
Fishing. 
_ Ridge Shelter. From 
Continued on page 28 
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Nev Hine you're in Mexico. stop by and visit the Cuervo fabrica in Te fet. 


Since VW 05 w weve welcomed 


ests with our best. 


A traditional taste of 
Cuervo Gold. 


Visitors to Cuervo have always been 
greeted in a special way. 

They’re met at the gates and invited inside to experi- 
ence the unique taste of Cuervo Gold. 

This rs the way we've said “welcome” for more than 180 - 
years. And tt is as traditional as Cuervo Gold itself. 

For this dedication to tradition is what makes Cuervo 
Gold truly special. Neat, on the rocks, with a splash of soda, 
in a perfect Sunrise or Margarita, Cuervo Gold will bring 
you back to a time when quality ruled the world. * 


Cuervo. The Gold standard since 1795. 


CUERVO ESPECIAL® TEQUILA. 80 PROOF. IMPORTED AND BOTTLED BY © 1978 HEUBLEIN, INC., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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See why TDK 


: It’s the little things you can’t see 
that make a big difference in the way it sounds. 




















At first glance different brands of The particle in TDK AD is pure clumps nor gaps of oxide build-up. 

tape look pretty much alike. But if gamma ferric oxide; it has been So we suspend our particles in a 

you look closely, you’ll find there are developed specifically for use in unique new binding, and we're 

many subtle differences. And it is Normal bias decks—in the home, car, fanatic about the way we do it. TDK 

these differences that make one tape in portables. With a length/width engineers and craftsmen wear 

stand out above all others. ratio of 10:1, the AD particle can surgically clean robes and caps, and 
Now you might not spend a lot of deliver what most conventional we vacuum the air to eliminate 

time looking closely at tape. But we cassettes lack: an extended, hot high 

have to—that’s our business. At end, to capture all the elusive highs Tape layers: coating (top); backing. 

TDK we're committed to constantly in music, from classical crescendo oe ome 

improving our products. For years, -  toraging rock and roll. It 

our SA cassette has been the High is the logical successor to the world’s 





bias reference standard for almost all first high fidelity cassette tape 
quality cassette deck manufacturers. particle, TDK SD, 
Yet we’ve incorporated improvement introduced in 
after improvement into SA’s tape 1968. 
and mechanism since its introduction 
as the first non-chrome High bias 
cassette in 1975. These advances 
mean better quality sound for 
you. TDK makes this possible, 
by continuous attention to 

the little things you 

can’t see. 


The Particles aa 


The lifeblood of recording 2 . aon 
tape is microscopic magnetic y 
particles that can be arranged 
in patterns to store and reproduce 
sound. At best, they are as 

small as possible, uniform in size and 
shape; they are long and narrow (the 
greater the ratio of length to width, 
the better); and they are tightly, 
uniformly packed together, with no 
gaps or clumps. 

Over 40 years of experience in 
magnetic ferrite technology and 25 
years in developing and manufactur- 
ing recording tape, bring the TDK 
SA and AD cassette particle 
formulations as close to these ideals 
as current technology will allow. 

The TDK SA particle is a cobalt 
gamma ferric oxide compound made 
highly stable by our proprietary rolls of supremely flexible, 
cobalt-ion adsorption process. The but nearly stretch-proof 
SA particle possesses one of the TDK SA tape surface (left) enlarged polyester film, to make sure 
greatest length/width ratios of any 30,000 times. TDK Super Avilyn parti- TDK cassettes don’t tangle or intro- 
particle used in audio cassette cles (right) enlarged 20,000 times. datpn Wits and Giaidee. 
recording: an amazing 11:1. These 































contaminating foreign matter 
and disruptive static charges. 
The high packing density 
that results means that the 
tape is prepared to handle 
high input level musical peaks 
gracefully, and without 
distortion. 


The Base Film 


We coat our oxides on broad 


























little wonders are truly ‘‘state-of-the- The Coating The Polishing 

art,’’ and mean higher maximum ‘To best attach the particles to the After each roll is coated, it goes 
output level (MOL), higher signal-to- film used for backing, it’s necessary through a polishing process called 
noise and lower noise. to coat that film evenly, with neither “‘calendering.’’ Any oxide is removed, 





Available at fine audio 











The Inspection 


Before any of our tape is loaded into 
cassette shells, it must pass a series 
of inspections to 


and the surface is smoothed to 
reduce tape head wear and oxide 
shedding. Reduced friction across the 
tape heads means lower noise. 
The Edge 
If you look closely at the edges 
of TDK’s tape, you'll find that 
they are uniformly straight 
and parallel to a tolerance of one 
micron. That’s because we slit 
our tape by pulling it across an 
array of precisely-positioned, 
surgically-sharp knives. That 
means the tape movement is 
unimpeded; and mis- 
tracking that could result 
in garbled stereo is 















The TDK double 
clamp system. 










eliminated. 
The Hub/Clamp 
Assembly 
TDK has met a major » see if 
challenge which has it matches up 


to our own rigorous 

standards. If it doesn’t 
pass, it’s discarded. We 

never compromise on quality. 


always faced cassette 
manufacturers: 








The TDK high tolerance 
tape/leader splice. 


anchoring the tape 
to the hub without causing 
mechanical problems. We use 

a unique double clamp system we 
pioneered. It practically eliminates 
wow and flutter, distortion, drop- 
outs and other problems related to 
poor winding. Some manufacturers 
use plastic pins jammed into notches 
on the edge of the hub. This system 
can lead to uneven winding, which 
causes the edges to feather, the tape 
to bulk unevenly, and occasionally, 

to snap at the anchor. 


The Cleaning 


Like most leader tape, ours is 
designed to protect the recording 
surface from stress, and to provide a 
firm anchor to the hub. Unlike most 
leader tape, TDK’s cleans your 
recorder heads as it passes by. 


The Splice 


Our splices are firm, with leader and 
tape lined up exactly. Our splicing 
tape is specially designed not to 
bleed adhesive into the cassette 
mechanism, which could gum up the 
works. © 1978 TDK Electronics Corp. 


dealers everywhere. 











The Music and the Machine 


We go to more trouble than most 
companies do, when we manufacture 
our cassettes. We see to all the little 
details, so you can hear more of your 
music. Our super precision cassette 
mechanism delivers the tape to your 
heads precisely, without introducing 
friction, wow and flutter and other 
problems in the process. And we 
back that mechanism, and 
the tape within it, with 

high fidelity’s original full 
lifetime warranty*, a measure 
of the value we have placed 
in our cassettes, for over 

10 years. 

So next time you buy cassettes, 
look closely at TDK, and think of all 
the little things you can’t see that 


‘make our cassettes just that much 


better. TDK Electronics Corp., 
Garden City, NY 11530. In Canada: 
Superior Electronics Ind., Ltd. 


“In the unlikely event that any TDK audio cassette ever 
fails to perform due to a detect in materials or 
workmanship, simply return it to your local dealer or to 
TDK for a free replacement 








The machine for your machine.® 
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Continued from page 25 

Twin Mountain, five miles west on 
Rte. 3, one mile south on Farm Road 
92, five miles south on Rte. 412, 
then east on Rte. 414; seven tent 
sites, no fee. No tables or other 
facilities, either. 

— Hermit Lake. From Gorham, 
10 miles south on Rte. 16, two miles 
west on Rte. 66; eight tent sites, no 
fee. Flush toilets, fishing. No drink- 
ing water. 

— Jigger Johnson. From Bart- 
lett, west on Rte. 112; 75 tent sites 
and 66 trailer sites, $3. Firewood, 
flush toilets, fishing. 

— Oliverian. From Glencliff, two 
miles northwest on Rte. 25; 13 tent 
sites, no fee. Swimming, fishing, 
boat dock and launch. 

— Passaconaway. Start from 
Conway; 33 sites for tents and trail- 
ers, $2. Fishing. 

— Sugarloaf Area |. From Twin 
Mountain, one mile south on Rte. 3, 
two miles east on Rte. 302, half-a- 
mile south on Farm Road 16; 29 
sites for tents and trailers, $2. Flush 
toilets. Fishing nearby. 

— Sugarloaf Area Ii. From Twin 
Mountain, one mile south on Rte. 3, 
two miles east on Rte. 302, half-a- 
mile south on Farm Road 16; 34 
ee ‘gd tents only, $2. Fishing 
nearb 

oan Waterville. From Campton, 
north on Farm Road 30; 27 tent 
sites, $2. Fishing nearby. 

— White Ledge. From Conway, 
five miles southwest on Rte. 16; 36 
tent sites and 39 trailer sites, $2. 
Food and store nearby. 

— Wildwood. From North Wood- 
stock, nine miles west on Rte. 112; 
26 sites for tents and trailers, $2. 
Fishing nearby. 

— Wild River. From Gorham, 12 
miles east on Rte. 2, three miles 
south on Rte. 113, five miles south- 
west on Farm Road 12; eight sites 


for tents and trailers, $2. Firewood 
and fishing. 

— Zealand. From Twin Moun- 
tain, one mile south on Rte. 3, two 
miles east on Rte. 302; 16 tent sites, 
$2. Fishing. 


RHODE ISLAND 

For information on state parks, write 
to the Division of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, 83 Park St., Providence, Ri, 
02903, or call (401) 277-2632. All the 
parks below have tables, flush toil- 
ets and swimming. None accepts 
pets or credit cards, and only 
Fisherman's Memorial takes reser- 
vations. All have a 14-day limit. 


Arcadia State Park. From the junc- 
tion of Rtes. 3 and 102, south to Tefft 
Hill Trail, then go one-and-a-half 
miles west; 25 sites for tents and 
trailers, $3. Fishing. (401) 539-7643. 
Burlingame State Park. in Charies- 
town, on Rte. 1, 755 sites for tents 
and trailers, $3. Firewood, recrea- 
tion hall, showers, ice, automatic 
laundry. Food and store nearby. 
Fishing, boat launch. (401) 322- 
7337. 

Fisherman’s Memorial State Park. 
From Rte. 1, south on Rte. 108 to 
Galilee Road, west to campground; 
35 tent sites and 105 trailer sites, $5. 
Fee for electric, water and sewer 
hookup. Showers. (401) 789-8374. 
Send applications for reservations 
to the campground at Point Judith 
Rd., Narragansett, Ri 02882. 
George Washington State Park. 
From the Connecticut line, three 
miles east on Rte. 44; 47 sites for 
tents and trailers, $3. Recreation 
hall, oan launch, playground. (401) 
568-6700. 

Kimball Wildlife Re . Watchaug 
Pond, Charlestown. Trails over 30 
acres of glacial terrain. Open seven 
days from dawn to dusk. Free. 
Norman Bird Sanctuary and Mu- 


seum. Third Beach Rd., Middie- 
town. Birds and other wildlife on 450 
acres marked by 15 miles of trails. 
Tours by appointment only. Open 
Wed. through Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Adult admission, $1. Children, free. 


VERMONT 
Reservations, for a minimum of six 
days, are .accepted at ali state 
parks. If they're mailed, they must 
arrive at least 10 days before you do 
and be accompanied by payment in 
full. From May 1 to Sept. 30, reser- 
vations should be made through in- 
dividual parks. For information, 
write to the Department of Forests, 
Parks & Recreation, Montpelier, VT 
05602, or call (802) 828-3375. 
There’s a 21-day limit at all state 
parks and forests, and a 14-day lim- 
it in the Green Mountain National 
Forest. Pets are permitted at all 
grounds listed as long as they're 
leashed and you can prove they're 
vaccinated against rabies, but 
they're prohibited on the beaches 
and picnic grounds therein. State 
parks and forests have flush toilets; 
the other places listed don't. Fire- 
wood (free or otherwise), showers 
(free or otherwise) and bathrooms 
are available unless otherwise 
noted. All the areas have picnic ta- 
bles. Most state parks and forests 
have leanto shelters available for $1 
per night. None of the places listed 
accepts credit cards. 


Allis State Park. From South North- 
field, four miles south on Rte. 12, a 
mile-and-a-half southwest on town 
road; 21 tent sites and 10 trailer 
sites, $4.50. Playground. Store, 
swimming and fishing all nearby. 
(802) 276-2975. 

Ascutney State Park. From Ascut- 
ney, two miles north on Rte. 5, one 
mile northeast on Brownsville Rd; 
49 tent sites and 23 trailer sites, 





$4.50. (802) 674-2060. 
Bomoseen State Park. From Fair- 
haven, five miles north on town 
road; 65 sites for tents and trailers, 
$5. Ice, food, swimming, fishing, 
and es launch and rental. (802) 
265-424 

oa Hait Moon Pond. From 
Castleton Corners, 7 miles north on 
Rte. 30, two miles west and 1 mile 
south; 69 tent sites and 54 trailer 
sites, $5. Swimming, fishing, boat 
rental. (802) 273-2848. 
Branbury State Park. From Middle- 
bury, seven miles south on Rte. 7, 
two miles south on Rte. 53; 42 sites 
for tents and trailers, $5. Food, 
swimming, fishing, boat launch and 
rental, playground. (802) 247-5925. 
Brighton State Park (Spectacle 
Pond). From Island Pond Village, 
two miles east on Rte. 105, three- 
quarters of a mile south on town 
road; 84 tent sites and 40 trailer 
sites, $5. Food, swimming, fishing, 
boat rental. (802) 743-4360. 
Burton Island State Park. From St. 
Albans Bay, 3 miles southwest on 
town road to Killkare access area, 
then contact ranger for passenger- 
ferry service; 42 tent sites, $5. No 
firewood or bathroom. Ice, swim- 
ming, fishing, and boat launch and 
rental. (802) 524-6353. 
Button Bay State Park. From Ver- 
gennes, half-mile south on Rte. 22A, 
one mile west, 5 miles northwest 
and one mile south on town roads; 
70 sites for tents and trailers, $5 
Swimming, fishing, playground. 
(802) 475-2377. 
Calvin Coolidge State Forest. From 
Bridgewater Corners, five miles 
south on Rte. 100A; 60 tent sites and 
25 trailer sites, $4.50. Playground. 
(802) 672-3612. 
DAR State Park. From Addison, 
eight miles west on Rte. 17; 71 tent 
sites and 51 trailer sites, $5. Swim- 
ming, fishing. 
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Wy Call Us Now for 

a free estimate, & the 
Harmonium Moving Guide 

we } i x for local and long distance, 
storage and piano rigging. Let the responsible, friendly people at 
Harmonium make your next move a pleasant experience. Fully 
licensed and insured. Master i and VISA welcomed. 
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Mand W3C/1 present 
“Moose Call” happy hours 


from 4:30 to 6:30 p.m. each day June 1 to July 4 at all Fanueil 
Hall establishments serving Moosehead Beer. 


The Ames Plow ¢ Bette’s Rolls Royce * Chatham Corner © The Black 
Rose ¢ Lord Bunbury ¢ Salty Dog * Magoo’s « Bogarts ¢ 
Barbara and Benny’s Pub 


Enter the Moosehead Beer, 
may win a weekend trip for two in Canada! 


‘Moose Call” contest today. You 





Dear Phoenix: 


My favorite Moose Call is: 











Entrants Mu 





No Purchase Is Required 
st Be. 
20 Years Old or Over 


Mail to: Moose Call. 
The Boston Phoenix 
100 Mass Ave. 
Boston, MA 02115 
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Elmore State Park. From Morris- 
ville, five miles southeast on Rte. 12; 
64 tent sites and 45 trailer sites, $5. 
Food, swimming, fishing, boat 
launch and rental. Store nearby. 
(802) 888-2982. 

Emerald Lake State Park. From 
Danby, six miles south on Rte. 7; 
105 tent sites and 60 trailer sites, $5. 
Food, swimming, fishing, boat rent- 
al. (802) 362-1655. 

Ft. Dummer State Park. From Rte. 
91 exit 1 at Brattleboro, north on 
Rte. 5, three-tenths of a mile east on 
Fairground Road, 1 mile south on 
Main St.; 61 tent sites and 50 trailer 
sites, $4.50. Playground. Food and 
store nearby. (802) 254-2610. 
Gifford Woods State Park. From 
Rutland, 10 miles east on Rte. 4, 
half-mile north on Rte. 100; 47 tent 
sites and 20 trailer sites, $4.50. 
Food, store and fishing nearby. Boat 
launch. (802) 775-5354. 

Grand Isle State Park. From South 
Hero, three miles north on Rte. 2, 
one ‘mile east on unpaved access 
road; 154 tent sites and 90 trailer 
sites, $5. Recreation hall, ice, food, 
store, fishing, swimming, boat rent- 
al. 


Green Mountain Audubon Nature 
Center. Richmond exit, Rte. 89, 
Huntington. Five miles of trails and a 
bird museum. The former are open 
seven days, the latter is open all day 
during the week and on Sat. and 
Sun. afternoons. 

Green Mountain National Forest. Up 
Rte. 93 to Rte. 89 up to Rte. 107. Or, 
out the Massachusetts Turnpike to 
Rte. 91 up to Rte. 9 or Rte. 11. 

— Chittenden Brook. From 
Brandon, nine miles east on Rte. 73, 
two miles south on Farm Road 45; 
17 sites for tents and trailers, $2. No 
bathroom, showers, flush toilets or 
firewood. Fishing, though. 

— Greendale. From Weston, two 
miles north on Rte. 100, two miles 
northwest on Farm Road 17, one 
mile northwest on Farm Road 18; 14 
tent sites, $2. No showers or flush 
toilets. Fishing nearby. 

— Hapgood Pond. From Peru, 
two miles northeast on Farm Road 
3; 20 tent sites, $3. No showers or 
flush toilets. Boat dock and launch, 
horseback riding. Fishing and 
swimming nearby. 

— Moosalamoo. From Ripton, 
west on Farm Road 24; 19 sites for 
tents and trailers, $3. No flush toi- 
lets or showers. Fishing nearby. 
Boat dock and launch. 

— Red Mill Brook. From Ben- 
nington, 10 miles east on Rte. 9; 33 
sites for tents and trailers, $3. No 
showers or flush toilets. Boat dock. 
ice, food, store and fishing nearby. 
Groton State Forest. From Marsh- 
field, one mile northeast on Rte. 2, 
four miles southeast on unmarked 
highway. 

— Big Deer, 28 sites for tents 
and trailers, $5. Food, store, swim- 
ming and fishing nearby. Boat 
rental. (802) 584-3823. 

— New Discovery, 61 tent sites 
and 40 trailer sites, $5. Boat rental,” 
playground. Swimming and fishing 
nearby. (802) 584-3820. 

Jamaica State Park. From Brattie- 
boro, 26 miles northwest on Rte. 30 
to Jamaica, half-mile north on town 
road; 49 tent sites and 40 trailer 
sites, $5. Swimming, fishing. Food 
and store nearby. (802) 874-7799. 
Lake Carmi State Park. From Enos- 
burg Falls, three miles west on Rte. 
105, three miles north on town road; 
177 tent and 120 trailer sites, $5. Ice, 
food, swimming, fishing, boat 
launch and rental. (802) 933-8383. 
Lake St. Catherine State Park. 
From Poultney, three miles south on 
Rte. 30; 61 tent sites and 52 trailer 
sites, $5. Ice, food, store, swim- 
ming, fishing, boat launch and rent- 
al, playground. (802) 287-9158. 
Maidstone State Forest. From 
Bloomfield, five miles south on Rte. 
102, five miles southwest on farm 
road (difficult for trailers and 
recreational vehicles); 83 tent sites 
and 30 trailer sites, $5. Boat launch 
and rental, swimming, fishing. Store 
nearby. (802) 676-3930. 

Missisquoi National Wildlife Ref- 
uge. Rte. 78, Swanton. Hiking, bird- 
ing, canoeing, fishing and hunting in 
Lake Champlain country. Open 
seven days from dawn to dusk. 
Molly Stark State Park. From Brat- 
tleboro, 15 miles west on Rte. 9; 34 
tent spaces and 21 trailer sites, 
$4.50. Swimming and fishing near- 
by. (802) 464-5640. 

Mt. Mansfield State Forest. Up Rte. 
93 to Rte. 89 north. 

— Little River. From Waterbury, 
one mile west on Rte. 2, three miles 
north on town road and farm road; 
101 tent sites and 94 trailer sites, $5. 
Swimming, fishing, boat launch and 
rental, playground. 

— Smugglers’ Notch. From 
Stowe, nine miles northwest on Rte. 
108; 38 tent sites and 12 trailer sites, 
$4.50. Food nearby. (802) 253-4014. 

— Underhill. From Essex junc- 
tion, nine miles east on Rte. 15, four 
miles east on town highway, four 
miles northeast on gravel road; 
seven tent sites, $4.50. No bath- 
rooms or showers. Swimming, fish- 
ing. (802) 899-3022. 

Mi. Philo State Park. From Ver- 
gennes, one mile north on Rte. 224, 
six miles north on Rte. 7, one mile 
east on town road; 10 tent sites, 
$4.50. Recreation hall. No showers 
or bathrooms. (802) 425-2390. 

North Hero State Park. From North 
Hero Village, four miles north on 
Continued on page 390 




















We've gone 
crazy over 
ADS. 


At Tweeter, we’re proud to have been selected as one of the very 
few hifi stores in the country to handle the complete, high quality 
line of ADS. 

















Every ADS loudspeaker reproduces music so accurately that if 
you closed your eyes, the sound would seem so real, you would 
think you were in the same room as the musicians . . . not listen- 
ing to music through loudspeakers. That's why Tweeter has gone 
crazy over ADS. When you hear how terrific their loudspeakers 
sound, we think you'll go crazy, too. 






































































as individualas you are. ADS 


Boston University - 874 Commonwealth Ave. - 738-4411 @ Harvard Square - 102 Mount 
Auburn St. - 492-4411 @ Chestnut Hill Mall - Rt. 9, Newton - 964-4411 © Burlington - The 
Market Place, 82 Burlington Mall Rd. - 273-2200 @ Framingham - 86 Worcester Rd. - 879- 
1500 @ Providence, R.I. - Brown University, 269 Thayer St. - (401) 274-8900 @ Manchester, 
| N.H. - The Mall of New Hampshire - (603) 627-4600 @ Nashua, N.H. - Rt. 101A, 520 Amherst 
4! St. - (603) 880-7300 e@ 
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Continued from page 28 
Rte. 2, four miles north on town 
road; 77 sités for tents and trailers, 
$5. Swimming, fishing, boat launch. 
(802) 372-8727. 
Quechee Gorge State Park. From 
White River Junction, seven miles 
west on Rte. 4; 30 sites for tents and 
trailers, $4.50. Food nearby. (802) 
295-2990. 
Silver Lake State Park. From 
Woodstock, 10 miles north on Rte. 
12; 43 tent sites and 30 trailer sites, 
$5. Ice, food, swimming, fishing, 
pote rental. Store nearby. (802) 234- 
451. 
Thetford Hill State Forest. From 
Rte. 91, exit 14, one mile northwest 
on Rte. 113A to Thetford Hill, one 
mile south on town road; 14 sites for 
tents and trailers, $4.50. Store near- 
by. (802) 785-2441. P 
Townshend State Forest. From 
Brattleboro, 15 miles north on Rte. 
30, two miles north on town road; 27 
tent sites and 12 trailer sites, $4.50 
No bathroom or showers. Swim- 
ming and fishing nearby. (802) 365- 
7500. 
Vermont Institute of Natural Sci- 
ence, Woodstock. Birdwalks and a 
nature trail on a 57-acre sanctuary. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. 
to-4 p.m. 
Wilgus State Park. From Ascutney, 
one mile south on Rte. 5; 20 tent 
sites and 16 trailer sites, $4.50. Fish- 
ing, playground. Food and store 
nearby. (802) 674-5422. 
Woodford State Park. From Ben- 
nington, 11 miles east on Rte. 9; 104 
tent sites and 65 trailer sites, $5. 
Swimming, fishing, boat rental, 
playground. (802) 447-7169. 





Childish things 
CHILDREN 


Tired of listening to the roar of the 
Big Wheels in your driveway? 
Maybe it’s time to trot the tots off to 
some special place. Maybe the fat 
kid down the street will steal the Big 
Wheels while you're out. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Aqua Circus, Rte. 28, West Yar- 
mouth, 775-8883, has a piano- 
playing duck. As if that weren't 
enough, it also has performing 
dolphins and sea lions, a petting 
zoo, a monkey jungle and marine 
exhibits. 

Basset Wild Animal Farm, Tubman 
Rd., Brewster, 896-3224, has 
animals, a petting zoo and pony and 
hayrides. Open through Sept. 3 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Adult admission is $1.50. Children 
$1.25. 

Boston Children’s Theater Inc., 791 
Hammond St., Chestnut Hill, 277- 
3277, is a traveling stagemobile that 
stops in neighborhoods within a 50- 
mile radius of Boston during July 
and August. Watch for it on your 
block. 

Boston by Foot, that non-profit 
educational corporation at 77 North 
Washington St., Boston, 367-2345, 
will make little feet happy feet with a 
walking tour of Boston entitled 
“Boston by Little Feet.” Children 
between 6 and 12 can see, touch 
and discuss landmark buildings and 
spaces by gathering June 17 and 24 
at 2 p.m. on the plaza of “Where's 
Boston,” at 60 State St. Tickets are 








$1 per child; accompanying adults 
are required but free. 

Buttonwood Park, Rte. 6, New Bed- 
ford, has a petting zoo on its 20-acre 
park. Open seven days until dusk. 
Free. 

The Cape Piayhouse, Rte. 6A, Den- 
nis, 385-3911, presents theater for 
children at 9:30 a.m. and 11:30 a.m. 
according to the following schedule. 
Tickets are $3. 

July 13, The Gingerbread Boy. 
July 20, The Swiss Family Robinson. 
July 27, Snow White. 

Aug. 3, Rip Van Winkle. 

Aug. 10, The Wizard of Oz. 

Aug. 17, Hansel and Gretel. 
Children’s Art Centre, 36 Rutland 
St., Boston, 536-9666. At last, a 
museum-studio workshop for 
children between 5 and 12. 
Workshops will be held in painting, 
sculpture, collage- and print- 
making and outdoor sketching, and 
they'll be held Mon. through Sat. 
Also, Wednesday is trip day, begin- 
ning June 27, which means that kids 
will go on “visual treasure hunts” at 
the Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum, the Museum of Fine Arts, 
the Franklin Zoo and elsewhere. 
There's a small registration fee for 
the workshops, but no charge for 
materials. For more information, 
call. 

The Children’s Museum is moving 
from Jamaica Plain to Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston, 
and it will reopen in all its glory with 
a boffo celebration from July 1 
through 8. The museum’s hours will 
be from July through Aug., seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and to 9 
p.m. Fri.; from Sept. through June, 























SUPER FAMILY CAMPING WEEKEND! 


ULY 26-29 


RT. #22, Hillsdale, NY - at Mass/Conn/NY border 


BILL MONROE & 

HIS BLUE GRASS BOYS 
THE SELDOM SCENE 
JIM & JESSE 

THE OSBORNE BROS. 
J.D. CROWE & THE 
NEW SOUTH 


PETE ROWAN & TEX LOGAN 


DON STOVER 


and many more 





: E 
PBST 


GRAS. ss fi TRS 


4 ~Co'7 for people with hillbilly souls 





Adm: 4-day ticket: $20/in advance; 
$25 at gate; kids under 12 free. 
Free camping with 4-day ticket ONLY 


No liquor - No drugs - No open fires 
Dogs $10/leashed - Motorcycles must 
be left at main gate 

Info. & Adv. Tix: Nancy Talbott, 
HAZARD Productions, Inc., 

Box 127, No. Camb., MA 02140 
RKSHIRF. 
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DEJA VU RECORDS 


<i 


deja vu — the sense that you've been there before 
... when records were cheap 
. when salespeople were helpful 
. when the selection was great 


It’s Still That Way at 
DEJA VU 


the alternative record store 


WE SELL ALL KINDS OF RECORDS AT THE LOWEST PRICES 
Rock — Jazz — Classical — Soul — Blues — Disco — Country 
New ¢ Used ¢ Out of Print « Rare « Cut-outs * Special Items 


* ALL RECORDS GUARANTEED * 


STUDENTS: 


Vs kelabtey-} am ne rae) 


10% off all purchases with schoo! ID — ALWAYS 
EVERYONE: 10% off any purchase over $20.00 — ALWAYS 


SOOHSSOHSHSHSSHSHESSHEHHHSHHSHEHHEHHEHSEHHEHOHHESHHEHOHOHEHHEHEHHBOEEEES 


WE BUY USED RECORDS — 
AND PAY THE HIGHEST PRICES 


Bring us your old records — we pay high prices for your records, or you can trade 
dal -1eamielm@ial-\ melal-\-Mm AA -Maal-L¢-malelel-1-er-1| |e mZel0 Mal 1 - Moh 7-1 amne|0ma-lere]ael-m(om-1-]1mmer-11) 
Ui Talem 7 - My di mere)aal- Com e108 


cccccccccccsoooo DEJA VU RECORDS «oecccccccccccee 
1105 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 


661-7869 
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40-acre park with a swamp, and it 
offers boat and raft rides, a petting 
zoo and a puppet show. Open 
through Sept., seven days. Adult 
admission, $2.50. Children over 5, 
$1.50. Children under 5, free. 


Tues. through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., to 9 p.m. Fri. Admission for 
kids between 3 and 15 is $2. Senior 
citizens also get in for $2, but other 
adults must pay $3. Even so, 
everybody pays only $1 Fri. from 6 
to 9 p.m. For more information, call 
426-8855. OUT OF STATE 
The DeCordova Museum, Sandy Andy’s.Summer Pla , Green- 
Pond Rd., Lincoln, 259-8355. ville, NH, will present the following 
Saturday-morning children’s con- Plays in this, its ninth season: 

certs, 10 p.m. Tickets are $2.50 and, July 13 through 22, The Thirteen 


for a change, adult admission is Clocks. 
free. Aug. 2 through 4, To China! With 
Marco Polo! 


July 7, Tony Saletan, folk singer. 

July 21, Grunion.the Grouch per- 
formed by the Loon and the 
Heron Theater. 

Aug. 4, creative music-making in an 
audience-participation program 
refereed by David Moss. 

Aug. 13, Herb Downs, magician. 

Drumlin Farm, Lincoin, Rte. 128 to 


Aug. 16 through 26, Alice, a music- 
and-dance adaption of Alice in 
Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass. 

The first two plays will go up in the 

Mason, NH, Town Hail; the third will 

play in the Old Wilton Community 

Center. For more information, write 

Rte. 117. No, they don’t grow Wendy Perel, Andy's Summer 
Drumlins here; they have farm Playhouse, Box 535, Greenville, NH 
animals instead. Hayrides, sheep, 93048. 
goats, cows and other friendly Animal Forest Park, off Rte. 1, York 
. creatures in a scenic farm setting. Beach, Maine, (207) 363-4911, has a 
Run by Audubon, this is the class 200 and various other amusements. 
act of animal attractions. The zoo is open through Oct. 15 
The Franklin Park Children’s Zoo, seven days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Franklin Park, Roxbury, 442-0991, Adult admission, $3. Children under 
actually lets kids touch, feed and . 12, $2. Fees for rides vary. 
talk to the animals; kids between 5 Aqualand Wildlife Park, Rte. 3, Bar 
and 12 can also become junior Harbor, Maine, (207) 288-3898, has 
zookeepers, helping the senior 4 petting zoo and a park with land 
zookeepers with their chores, on a and marine animals. Open through 
first-come, first-served basis. Atten- Oct. 10 seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 
dants are also on hand to tell the 6 p.m. Adult admission, $1.95. 
half-pints about the beasts. Admis- Children between 4 and 11, $1.30 
sion to the zoo’s range area is free, Children under 4, free. 
but at the Children’s Zoo it's 50 Benson’s Wild Animai Farm, Rte. 
cents for children 12 and under, $1 111, Hudson, NH, (603) 882-2481, 
for adults. —" seven daysfrom10 has animals, performing and 
a.m. to 5 otherwise, plus a picnic area and 
Magic Circle. Children's Theater, ‘ides. Open through Oct. seven 
onan University, Medford, 623- days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Adult 
3880. Shows are at 1:15 p.m. Tues., admission, $1.50. Children, 75 
and at 10:15 a.m. and 1:15. p.m. cents. 
Wed. through Fri. Tickets are $1.50. Fantasy Farm, Rte. 3, Lincoin, NH, 
July 17 through 20, Noah. (603) 745-8810, has animals wild 
July 31 through Aug. 3, Tales from and tame, a petting zoo and an an- 
Hans Christian Andersen. tique carousel among other things. 
Mt. Wachusett Animal Forest, Old Open through mid-Oct. seven days 
Princeton Rd., Hubbardston, 928- from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. General 
3309. This 10-acre park features admission, $3.95. Senior citizens, 
coyotes, deer, lions and waterfowl, $2.75. Admission includes all rides. 
but not in its petting zoo; if you The Friendly Farm, Rte. 101, Dublin, 
become fed up with the animals, NH, (603) 563-8444, is pretty much 
you can feed yourselves at the pic- what it says it is. Kids can pet and 
nic grounds. Open from May 1 feed real farm animals here, and 
through Nov. 11, Mon. through Fri. there’s a baby-animal area for 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat.and Sun. human babies and those who have 
and holidays from 10 a.m.to6 p.m. recently left babyhood. Open 
Adult admission is $2. Senior through Labor Day seven days from 
citizens and children, $1. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Adult admission 
The Museum of Fine Arts, 479 Hun- $1.40. Children under 16, 90 cents. 
tington Ave., 267-9300. The The Hampton Playhouse, Win- 
designed to let you and a kid ex- 926-3073, will offer the following 
plore the museum together. This Performances for children: 
year's sessions, entitled “Animal, YUly 7, The Golden Goose. 
Vegetable or Mineral” and “S is for uly 14, The House at Pooh Corner. 

Sculpture,” are open to children YUly 21 and 22, The Music Man. 

between 3 and 5. Days and times July 28, The Wizard of Oz. 

vary. Call for details. Aug. 4, Snow White and the Seven 

The Museum of Science, Science , Dwarts. 

Park, has sundry exhibits geared to Aug. 11, The Wind in the Willows. 

young minds. They cover chicks, Aug- 18 and 19, The King and |. 

space modules, dinosaurs and alot Aug. 25, Peter Pan. 

in between. Open, Mon. through Tickets $2 to $3. Call for times. 

Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., Fri. Killington Playhouse Theater for 

from 9 a.m. to 10 pam@ettrom 9 — Killington, Vt., (802) 422- 

a.m. to 5 p.m., and Sun. from 10 

am. to 5 pm. Admission for kids July 4, 11, Aug. 15, if All the World 

under 5 is free. Admission for kids Just Danced. 

between 5 and 16, $2.25. Adult ad- July 18, 25, Aug. 22, The Story of 

mission, $3.50. But on Fri. between _ Fairyfoot. 

5 and 10 p.m., everyone over 5 pays: ay 8, 29, Androcies and the 

si RA of Cape Cod, Rte. 6A, pom at 11. a.m. Children $1, 

Brewster, 385-9252, has four out- adults $1.50. 

door pools full of sea life, plus per- Mt. Desert Oceanarium, Clark Point 

forming dolphins, sea lions and /d., Southwest Harbor, Maine, 

seals. It's open through Labor Day (207) 244-7330, has a marine 
from 10 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. Adult ad- Museum with aquariums and 


mission is $3.25. Children between [obster lectures (what did you ex- 
6 and 11, $1.65. Children 5 and un- pect in Maine?). It’s open through 
der, free. mid-Oct., Mon. through Sat. from 9 


The Somerville Public Library will 4.™. to 5 p.m. Adult admission, $2. 
provide eight weeks of free fun for Children between 5 and 12, $1. 


kids, from July 2 through Aug. 24, Children under 5, free. 
Mon. through Fri., by organizing Mt. Snow Playhouse Theater for 


reading clubs, story hours, a puppet Children, Mt. Snow, Vt., (802) 464- 


club.and sessions in storycraft, cool 3333. 

cooking, crafts and creative im- uly 3, 10, Aug. 14, /f All The World 

provisation. That's in addition to _ Just Danced. 

screening films for children of np a 24, Aug. 21, The Story of 

school age and younger, and 

holding special events. For @ com age Ret “AU. 7, 28, Androcies and 
fi 


plete schedule of events, call the 
central library at 623-5000, the east 
branch at 776-1118 or the west 
branch at 625-1985. 

Southwick Animal Farm, off Rte. 16, 
Mendon, 883-9188, has hippos, 
monkeys, giraffes, camels, lions 
and other exofica in addition to its 
petting zoo, elephant rides, 
playground and picnic area. Open 
through Oct., Mon. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sun. and 
holidays from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m 
Adult admission, $3. Senior citizens 
and children under 12, $2. Children ° 
under five, free. 

Swan Boats in the Public Garden 
have special meaning for kids who 
have read (or have had read to 
them) Trumpet. of the Swan or Make 
Way for Ducklings. You can take a 
spin between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
before June 21, or until 6 p.m. 
between June 21 and Labor Day. 
Fare is 50 cents for adults and 30 
cents for kids under 12. Closed 
when rainy or windy. Yes, the boats 
were initiated by a wealthy Bosto- 
nian who had an abiding passion for 
Wagner's Lohengrin. But kids 
probably think Wagner is for the 
birds anyway. 

Treasure island Attractions, Rte. 
28, West Yarmouth, 775-4000, is a 


Curtain Tues. at 11 a.m. Children 
$1, adults $1.50. 
Old MacDonald’s Farm, 786 
Connecticut Ave., Norwalk, Conn., 
(203) 866-5955, features an old-time 
general store and unlimited rides 
with the admission fee, which is 
$3.50 for everyone over 2, free for 
those who aren't. It’s open from May 
14 through mid-Sept. seven days 
from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Simpson Animal Park, Rte. 1, 
Brunswick, Maine, (207) 729-9196, 
commands kids’ attention with a 
frontier town, miniature railroad and 
Old MacDonald’s farm. It relaxes 
everyone with its picnic area. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Adult admission $2. Children under 
15, $1. Children under five, free. 
Quechee Playhouse Theater for 
Children, Quechee, Vt., (802) 295- 
9088. Summer theater for children 
as follows: 
July 6, 13, Aug. 17, /f All The World 
Just Danced. 
July 20, 27, Aug. 24, The Story of 
Fairyfoot. 
Aug. 3, 10, 31, Androcies and -=:3 
Lion. 
Curtain time is Fri. at 4 p. 
Children $1, adults $1.50. 
Continued on page 34 















































































































































The fact is, 4 out of 
5 men who visit Charlesgate 

Clothes for the first time become 
loyal customers. 
The reasons are simple. Men of discriminat 
ing taste find they can save up to $50 on 
distinctive fashions, without sacrificing the 
quality and comfort to which they are accu: 
tomed. They’re also impressed by out e» 
sive selection, wide range of sizes and « 
most compulsive dedication to deta 
All it takes is one visit to Charlesgate to 
being fashionable isn’t a matter of price.. 
got you. Because when you're a Charlesgate 
project says more thar 
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Continued from page 30 
. Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn., (203) 527-3151. 
Children’s performances are at 1 
and 6:30 p.m. in the Austin Arts 
Center. General admission is $2.25. 
June 25 and July 2, The Ow/ and the 
Pussycat Went to See . (sic). 
pred 16 and 23, Winnie the Pooh. 
. 6 and 13, The Thwarting of 
ron ~~ rew. 
Animal Farm, Old 
fave Rd., Willington. Conn., (203) 
429-2424, will introduce your kids to 
llamas, yak, ostrich, lions and other 
beasts. Open through Nov., seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Adult 
admission, $2. Children under 12, 
99 cents. 


Which is fairest? 


FAIRS 
AND EXHIBITIONS 


In which the rustic life achieves its 
greatest grandeur, offering partici- 
pants and passersby alike all 
manner of entertainment, excite- 
ment and, of course, food. Whether 
it’s the spectacle of a tractor-pull- 
ing contest or the more contempla- 
tive pleasure of a sidewalk art show, 
there’s something for even the most 
pretentious urbanite out in the less- 
traveled nooks of New England. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

All New England Art Association 
Show, Cape Cod Art Association, 
Barnstable. Through Aug. daily 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
Antiquarian Society “Fair, Anti- 
quarian Society, Plymouth. July: 21 
from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Arts and Crafts Fair, Heritage Plan- 
tation of Sandwich, Sandwich. July 
18 through 22 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Goods and demonstrations. Adult 
admission is $2.50. Children under 








12, 75 cents. Children under 6, free. 
Bell School Fair, Westport. Aug. 25 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. Free. 
Crafts Show, Oliver Mill Park, 
Middleboro. Aug. 18 from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. (rain date Aug. 19). Free, but 
donations toward the scholarship 
fund will be appreciated. 
Cummington Crafts Fair, Cum- 
mington. Aug. 18.and 19 from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Day Lily Show, Dighton Com- 
munity Church, Dighton. July 22 
from 1 to 6 p.m. the 20th annual 
show. Free. 

Eastern States Exposition, 1305 
Memorial Ave., West Springfield. 
Sept. 12 through 23, all day every 
day. All the New England states will 
be represented at this, one of the 
top 10 fairs in the country. Adult ad- 
mission is $3. Teenagers, $2. Chil- 
dren and senior citizens, $1. 
Flower and Garden Show, Berk- 
shire Garden Center, Stockbridge. 
Aug. 11 from 2 to 6 p.m., Aug. 12 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Adult admis- 
sion, $1.50. Children under 12, free. 
Foxboro Fair, Foxboro. Sept. 5 
through 15. Sept. 5 and Sept. 11 
and 12, from 5 to 10 p.m. Sept. 6 
through 10 and 13 through 15, from 
1 to 10 p.m. Free. 

Gladiolus Exhibition, Worcester 
County Horticultural Society, Wor- 
cester. Aug. 16 from 11 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Free. 

Green Thumb Show, Kenneth Tay- 
lor Gallery, Nantucket. July 6 from 2 
to 8 p.m. 

Hanson Grange Fair, Main St., Han- 
son. Aug. 4 from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Free. 

Hardwick Community Fair, Hard- 
wick. Aug. 17 from 6 to 10 p.m. and 
Aug. 18 from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Includ- 
ing a frog-jumping contest. Free. 
Heath Agricultural Fair, Heath Fair- 
grounds, Heath. Aug. 17 from 1 to 
10 p.m., Aug. 18 from 8:30 p.m. to 
midnight, and Aug. 19 from 8 a.m. to 
11 p.m. Adult admission, $2. Chil- 


dren under 12, free. 
H al Fair, Middie- 


flea Fairgrounds, Middlefield. Aug. 
10 from 5 p.m. to midnight, Aug. 11 
from 9 p.m. to midnight, and Aug. 
12 from 8 to 11 p.m. 

Holiand Old-Fashioned Fair and 
Auction, Holland Center. July 28 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., with the auc- 
tion at noon. Old stuff, new stuff and 
hand-made quilts. 

Littleville Fair, Kinnebrook Rd., 
Chester. Aug. 3 from 6 p.m., Aug. 4 
from 10 a.m. and Aug. 5 from 1 
p.m. Adult admission, $2. Senior 
citizens, $1.50. Children under 12, 
free. 

Ludiow Grange Fair, Ludiow Cen- 
ter. Aug. 25 from 1 to 9 p.m. Free. 
Marshfield Fair, Marshfield. Aug. 17 
through 26. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 9 a.m. and Sun. from 10 a.m. 
Still crazy after 111 years. 
Martha’s Vineyard Agricultural So- 
ciety Fair, West Tisbury Fair- 
grounds, West Tisbury. Aug. 16 
through 18 from 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Adult admission, $1.50. Children, 75 
cents. 

New England Crafts Exposition, 
Topsfield Fairgrounds, Topsfield. 
July 6 from noon to 7 p.m. and July 
7 and 8 from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Adult 
admission, $2. Children under 10, 
free. 

Old Deerfield Summer Crafts Fair, 
Memorial Hall Museum, Deerfield. 
July 14 and 15 from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Free. 

Plymouth Outdoor Art Show, Brew- 
ster Gardens, Plymouth. Sept. 8 


through 16. 
Rose Show, Worcester County 
Horticultural Society, Worcester. 


June 21 from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Free. 
Shirley Grange Fair, Town Hall and 
Common, Shirley Center. Aug. 25 
from 10 a.m. Flea market, exhibits, 
games and contests. Free. 
Sidewalk Arts Show and Sale, 
Marion. Aug. 4 and 5 from 11 a.m. to 
5 p.m. With music. Free. 


Spirit of Yankee — Crafts 
Sale, Wendell P. Clark Building, 
Winchendon. Aug. 3 and 4 from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. A juried show. Adult 
admission is 50 cents. Children 
under 12, free. 

Swansea Fair, Swansea. Aug. 25 
from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 

County Fair, Three County 
Fairgrounds, Northampton Aug. 30 
through Sept. 8, all the livelong day. 
The 162nd annual fair will include a 
fiddiers’ contest, an auto thrill show, 
tractor- and truck-pulling contests 
and much more. Adult admission, 
$2. Children, $1. 

Topsfield Fair, Topsfield Fair- 
grounds, Topsfield. Sept. 29 
through Oct. 8 from 10 a.m. to 10 
p.m. 

Toward Tommorrow Fair, UMass- 
Amherst, Amherst. June 22, all day. 
In which the future is now. 

Ware Fair, Grange Hall, Ware. Aug. 
24 from 5 to 9 p.m. and Aug. 25 from 
2 to 9 p.m. Free. 

Weymouth Fair, Brockton Fair- 
grounds, Brockton. July 5 through 7 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Harness 
racing, but without betting. 


CONNECTICUT 
Art Gallery on the Green, Madison 
Green, Madison. July 7 from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. (rain date July 14). Free. 
Berlin Crafts Expo, Berlin Fair- 
grounds, Berlin. Aug. 24 from noon 
to 7 p.m. and Aug. 25 and 26 from 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Adult admission, 
$2. Children under 10, free. 
Clothesline Arts and Crafts Show, 
Sharon. Aug. 4 from 10 a.m. to dusk 
(rain date Aug. 11). Free. 
Farm Tours, Hartford. July 14 and 
15 from 1 to 5 p.m. See food grown. 
Free. For more information, call 
(203) 249-6200. 
Gallery 17 Art Show, 602 Ridge- 
bury Rd., Ridgefield. Aug. 18 and 19 
from noon to 6 p.m. Free. 
The Great Danbury Fair, Backus 
Ave., Danbury. Sept. 29 through 











Regular 
Features: 


*DADDY’S 
SPEAKS 


product discussions 
from the Dealer's view- 
point and how it 
relates to the 
consumer. 


*DADDY’S 
LISTENS 


Interviews with some 
of the most famous 
_ names in the musical 
instrument industry. 
Back issues are 
available) 
listen to 
Larry DiMarzio 
Mike Mathews 
(Electro Harmonix) 
Charlie Kaman 
(Ovation) 
Dan Armstrong 
(Schecter) 
next issue 
Hartley Peavey 


*WHAT’S IN 
STORE 


4-5 pages of used 
instruments (possibly 
the largest selection in 
the country) 


*SPECIAL 
SALES 


THIS ISSUE 
FEATURES our Super 
Spring Clearance 
DiMarzio Pickup '» 
price + $1 — hundreds 
of deals on new & used 
instruments, amps, 
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Jusky Music Stores 


* Salem esi Portsmouth 
361 S. Bway, 947 Elm St., 77 Congress St., 
. NH Manchester, NH Portsmouth, NH 
(603) 893-4420 (603) 669-9346 (603) 436-1142 


SALEM STORE 2 hr from Boston: open wknites til 9 Sun. 1-5 


@average 28 pages 
e published quarterly 
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Ma ARTICLES ON: 


x Audio Technica 
Applause 

iw BiAmp 
Calzone 


S.D. Curlee 


Deering Banjos 
DiMarzio 

Electro Harmonix 
Gurian 

Hondo II 
Intersound 

Dean Markley 


Newmark 

5 Ovation 
Peavey 
Schecter 
Slingerland 


Stage Master 

















Oct. 8 from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. Adult 
— $3. Children under 12, 


Guilford Fair, Lovers’ Lane, Guil- 
ford. Sept. 21 from 3 to 11 p.m. and 
Sept. 22 and 23 from 9 a.m. to 11 
p.m. The 113th edition. 
Guilford Handcrafts Exposition, 
Guilford Green, Guilford. July 19 
through 21 from noon to 9 p.m. 
Adult admission, $1. Children under 
12. free. 
Lyme Art Association Annual Sum- 
mer Show, Old Lyme. June 23 
through July 29. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from noon to 5 p.m., Sun. from 1 
to 5 p.m. The 78th annual juried 
show. 
Niantic Arts and Crafts Show, 
boardwalk, Ocean Beach Park, 
Ocean Beach. Aug. 18 from 10 a.m. 
to midnight and Aug. 19 from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. More than 300 artists 
and craftspersons will display their 
work. 
Outdoor Arts Festival, Mystic. Aug. 
11 from 10 a.m. to dusk and Aug. 12 
from noon to dusk. Free. 
Sherman Church Crafts Fair, Sher- 
man, July 28 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Free. 
Torrington Arts Festival, Coe Me- 
‘morial Park, Torrington. July 29 
phe 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. (rain date 
g. 5). Free 
Viloge Fair Days, Village Green, 
New Milford. July 27 and 28 from 10 
a.m. to 9 p.m. Free. 
Yankee Doodle Fair, Westport. 
June 22 and 23 from 11 a.m. to 11 
p.m. Free. 


MAINE 
Art Show, Coleman Ave., Kittery 
Point. Aug. 20 through 26. Annual 
show of work by members of the 
Kittery Art Association. 
August Fair, Fairgrounds, Cumber- 
land. Aug. 10 and 11 from 10 a.m. to 
8 p.m. and Aug. 12 from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Adult admission, $1. Senior 
citizens, 50 cents. Children under 
12, free. 
Bangor State Fair, Bass Park, Ban- 
gor. July 26 through Aug. 4 from 10 
a.m. to midnight. Adult admission, 
$2. Children under 12, free. Park- 
ing, $1 — free for senior citizens. 
Cornish Fair, Cornish Fairgrounds, 
Cornish. July 12 through 15, all day. 
The state’s oldest fair, with cattle- 
pulling contests, a running compéti- 
tion, a string-band contest and 
more. Adult admission, $2. Satur- 
day night, $2.50. Children and 
senior citizens, $1. Saturday night, 
$1.50. 
International Antique Boat Exhibit, 
Manset Town Dock, Southwest Har- 
bor. July 4, beginning with a parade 
at 1 p.m. Races, too. Free. 
Penobscot Valley Craft Associa- 
tion Annual Show, High School, Mt. 
Desert Island. July 28 and 29 from 
10:a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
Sidewalk Art Festival, Atlantic Ave., 
Camden. July 22 from 9 a.m. to 4 


p.m. Free. 

Sidewalk Art Show, Main St., 
Rangeley. Aug. 2 from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Free. 

Skowhegan State Fair, Skowhegan 
Fairgrounds, Skowhegan. Aug. 9 
through 18 from noon to midnight. 
Adult admission, $2. Children 12 to 
16, $1. Children under 12, free. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Belknap County 4-H Club Fair, Mile 
Hill Rd., Belmont. Aug. 18 from 9 
a.m. to 8:30 p.m. and Aug. 19 from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Parking fee, $1. 
Craftsmen’s Fair, North Main St., 
Concord. Aug. 7 through 12 from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Adult admission, $2. 
Children between 6 and 12, 50 
cents. 

Craftsmen’s Fair, Northwood 
Stoneware Pottery, East Northwod. 
Aug. 25 and 26 from 10 a.m. to 5 


p.m. 
Deerfield Fair, Rte. 43, Deerfield. 
Sept. 27 through 29 from 8 a.m. to 
10 p.m. and Sept. 30 from 8 a.m. to 
6 p.m. The 103rd annual. Adult ad- 
mission, $3. Senior citizens, $1.50. 
Children under 12, free. 

Hillsboro County Fair, 4-H Youth 
Center, New Boston. Sept. 7 from 
noon to 9 p.m., Sept. 8 from 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m., and Sept. 9 from 9 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Adult admission, $2. Chil- 
dren between 12 and 16, $1. Chil- 
dren under 12 free. 

Hopkinton Fair, Contoocook. Aug. 
30 from 4 p.m. and Aug. 31 through 
Sept. 3 all day. Adult admission, 
$2.50. Children under 12, free. 
Jackson Art Festival, Jackson Vil- 
lage. Sept. 1 from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
(rain date Sept. 2). Free. 

Jackson Craft Festival, Jackson Vil- 
lage. July 21 from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
(rain date Sept. 2). Free. 

Littleton Hospital Country Fair, 


‘Lakeway Elementary School, Little- 


ton. July 26 and 27 from 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m. Free. 

Old Timers’ Fair, Hanover Center, 
Etna. June 29 from 7 to 10 p.m. and 
June 30 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Donations requested. 

Plymouth State Fair, Plymouth. 
Aug. 23 through 26 from 8 a.m. to 
midnight. Livestock competition, 
woodsmen’s field day and com- 
mercial and agricultural displays. 
Adult admission, $2.50. Children 
under 12, free. 

Prescott Park Arts Festival, Amphi- 
theater, Marcy St., Portsmouth. 


June 30 through Aug. 12. Free. 
Continued on page 36 
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JULY iz F Pyuty FILM “| suty = 8pm JULY ~— Bpm | JULY 
James 3 on —" 4 Val 2 the ne. fs Johnny Leo 
som Cotton som Forgotten | sia, Tmerrasbors Rodriguez |» _ Kottke 
$6 50.5 30 , St) eee reserved $7 50. 6 SO: $650 § 30 
lawn 4 50. family lawn 13.00 kh Ancestors 9: 30 pm FIREWORKS free lawn 5.50. family lawn 16.00 lawn 4 50. family lawn 13 00 
JULY JULY FILM yULyY - 
g Paul 0 4 4 JULY JULY rere, 8pm 
S winter summer | 11 ees, 13% CGaulin | 14 =... 
reserved Consort inter! a reeves, Mime Pousette- 
$5.50, 4.50 $3.50 $5 50,4 
iawn 3 50. family lawn 10.00 unreserved iawn 3 sO family lawn 10.00 Dart Band 
JULY 3pm V JULY FILM JULY JULY JULY _ reserved 
45 7 17 New Hampshire 20 vonatna ‘qt eer fg 
- Providence an 
Fantasticks a. ae oP” vi Edwards 7 american 
$5.50, 4.50 reserved : : _— S3'50\7 So ees, 
lawn 3.50 fomnity| lawn1000 | : '- o ' lawn 1.50, family 4.00 lawn 4 SO. family lawn 13.00 
JULY A a JULY FILM JULY JULY JULY 
2 2 van puser_ Duser iM | 24 co D5 tater scn00 a7 tford 2s! lartford 
ip gpm Between | gpm. ‘Showcase’ Baliet Baliet 
reeves, Tasty Tasty Licks. a pl 
$5.50, 4 ioe free. $650.5 30 $6.50, 5.50 
lawn 3 se fanily lawn 10.00 e 2 admission lawn 4.50. family lawn 13.00 lawn 4.50. family iawn 13 00 
JULY JULY JULY FILM AUG TheatreNorth | AUG ‘TheatreNorth | AUG AUG eceveg 8 PM 
29 Hartford 30 Clark- 31 All 1 “showcase bape Concord £0,850 
Schuidmann The King The King 4% String family iawn 16 00 
Ballet 8pm Duo spm About sem and| sem = and | 8pm Quartet Preservati 
os 3 a famity lawn 10.00 unreserved iawn 1-80. farm family tawin 4.00 fawn 1-80. farmily lawn 4.00 onreserved Hall Jazz Band 
AUG AUG FILM AUG AUG AUG AUG Festival Chamber 
Banjo Dan 7 rat Chamber 9 Columbia 10 scar 11 Symphony 
> and the Mid-Nite Nashville aed with String Concert with Gerard Schwarz 
3pm —s- Plowboys 8pm 8pm Musicians 8pm Quartet 8pm Laredo 8PM Ruth Laredo 
reserved plano 
$350,250: ~ $3.50 $3.50 $4.50 5 50 
lawn 1.50, family lawn 4.00 . unreserved unreserved unreserved lawn 4 SO. family lawn 13.00 
AUG Festival Chamber | AUG AUG FILM AUG AUG AUG _ Festival 
Chamber 
V2 reer” | TZ srexcitine | 4G) une DD corcetwn | 7G Be 17 st concertwin | “SS Svmenony 
Quartet and Fem Festival Solarts conaucting 
3pm pou 8pm Gerard 8pm me 8pm Musicians 8pm 8pm Hollander 8pm Lorin Hollander 
reserved piano : Douce reserved plano 
$6.50, 5.50 50 50 $3.50 {$4.50 $6 50 5 50 
lawn 4.50: family lawn 13.00 unreserved unreserved unreserved unréserved lawn 4 50. family lawn 13 00 
AUG __ Festival Chamber AUG FILM AUG AUG , AUG Gunther Schu iter AUG 
Chamber Festival lu v n 
19 Symphony PA Halletuian | DD Concert witn 2 cemewer Scott 25 nor 
conducting Festival 
Spm syoko Aki gpm = the Hills 8pm Musicians 8pm jameson Marvin Joplin Gerard Schwarz 
reserved violin conducting reat el Gorard 
5,50 $3.50 $3.50 $5.50. 4 50 50.5 
lawn 4 $0. family iawn 13 00 unreserved unreserved lawn 3.50. famuy lawn 10 00 lawn 4 50. family lawn 13.00 
AUG Festival Chamber AUG FILM AUG AUG Bak ‘SEPT 
Symphony ‘BaKeP fiute i 
26 Sele 28 Late 2 Dave Gerard David 
reserved and Soloists </ ; reserved , trumpet reserved 
iawn 850. family lawn 13.00 : a lawn 4.00 4  e and friends nen 5°50) family awn 16 00 
SEPT Tai 
som Mahal 
reserved ' 
$7.50. 6.50 
lawn 5.50. family lawn 16 00 
Ticket information (603) 586-4322 Festival Country Waumbek Vilage. Inn & Apartments 


Mall Order: We are now accepting mail orders for Festival ‘79 
Payments may be made by check, VISA or Master Charge 
Please enciose a stamped, self-addressed envelope if you wish 
to receive tickets (or an acknowledgement if there is insuffi- 
cient time to insure your receipv) by m@il. Other orders will be 
held at the Festival gate. The gate opens 2 hours before 
performances for ballet and symphony; 1 hour before all 
others. 

Box Office Sales: The Festival Box Office at the Waumbek Inn, 
Jefferson, NH, is open from 12 noon to 9 pm Tuesday through 
Saturday; 12 noon to S pm on Sunday. 

Telephone Sales: The Center is pleased to offer the convenience 
of telephone sales with Master Charge or VISA credit cards. 
Please Call (603) 586- 4322 between 12 noon and 5 pm Tuesday 
through Saturday. Tickets will be charged to your credit card 
at the time of your call and mailed, if requested, or held at the 
Festival gate. 

Group Sales: For information call (603) 586-4322 between 

12. noon and 5 pm Tuesday through Saturday or write Group 
Sales, Box 145, Jefferson, NH 03583. ALL SALES ARE FINAL 


Ticket Prices 


Prices are listed under each performance. All reserved seat 
prices are listed front section first, rear and stage sections 
second. Stage seats are not available for all performances. 
Family lawn tickets, a unique feature of the White Mountains 
Festival, are intended to encourage you to bring your children 
at little additional expense. 


The stage is visible from ali lawn locations. You are welcome to 
bring lawn chairs, picnic suppers, blankets, and are highly 
encouraged to bring warm clothing. No matter how warm the 
day, evenings this high in the mountains can be quite cool. 


Festival ‘79 is the focus of a remarkable vacation with the arts 
in the White Mountains of New Hampshire. The region offers 
a tremendous number of attractions and points of interest 
within a convenient yet uncrowded area. 


Jefferson is a small town in a broad valley on the northern 
side of the Presidential Range. This peaceful Community is 
unspoiled by shopping mails, industry or commercial strips 
It is the perfect setting for an intimate festival of the arts. 


The Waumbek Inn, site of Festival '79, is one of the few 
remaining historic hotels built in the region before the turn 
of the century. Peter Christian's Festival Cafe at the inn isa 
friendly, colorful restaurant that supplies unparalleled food 
and cheer. An 18-hole PGA championship golf course, hiking 
trails and a swimming pond fed by a clear mountain stream 
are also part of this 300 acre site. Everywhere on the 
Waumbek grounds you will have something to see, to Uo and 
to hear. 


| 
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L—-—-— = 


NY 























Our ’No Frills” inn offers private accommodations with bath 
for rates comparable to a hostel; self-contained vacation 
apartments in the Village provide amenities for the more 


comfort-minded. 


RESERVATIONS a 50% DEPOSIT REQUIRED. 


aroom at the in 
$9/p.p., dbl. occ.; athens 


Village apartments... 


Studios (sleep 1- -2)$100/wk., $25/day 
3 room (sleep 2-4) $150-175/ wk., $32.50-37.50/day 
4room (sleep 4-5) $275/wk., $42.50/ day 


Children under 10, half price; children under 2, free 


Babysitter referral service. 


- 


Our solution to the gasoline shortage: you will not be 
stranded! inciude $10.00 with your ticket order and we will 
guarantee (through pre-purchase) at least ten doliars worth 
of gasoline at the normal, prevailing price. if your tank 
holds jess, the difference will be refunded at the time you 


fill up. 





White Mountains Center for the Arts 


P.O. Box 145 


Jefferson, NH 03583 
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Rochester Fair, Lafayette St., Ro- 
chester. Sept. 14 through 23 from 9 
a.m. to midnight. Adult admission, 
$2.50 on weekends and $2 during 
the week. Children between 12 and 
18, half the adult fee. Children 
under 12, free. 

Theater by the Sea Street Fair, His- 
toric Ceres St., Portsmouth. July 28 
(rain date July 30). Entertainment, 
games, and works by more than 130 
artists and artisans. 


RHODE ISLAND 
American Jumping Derby Gien 
Farms, Portsmouth. Sept. 20 
through 23. Horses and riders from 
the US and Canada. 

Fair at the Elms, the Elms, Bellevue 
Ave., Newport. Aug. 1 from 10:30 
a.m. to 7 p.m. Adult admission, $1. 
Children, 50 cents. 

Festival of the Towers, Veterans 
Memorial Park, Narragansett. June 
29 through July 1 from 10 a.m. to 
dusk. Under the auspices of the 
Narragansett Art Association. 
Flower and Garden Show, Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island Flower Gar- 
dens, Kingston. Aug. 26 from noon 
to 6 p.m. Free. 

Newport Sailboat Show and Exhi- 
bition, Treadway Inn, Newport. 
Sept. 13 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
Sept. 14 and 15 from 10 a.m. to 7 
p.m., and Sept. 16 from 10 a.m. to6 
p.m. Admission $5. 

Outdoor Craft Show and Sale, Kim- 
ball Wildlife Refuge, Charlestown. 
Aug. 11 from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Donations requested. 

Point Association Street Fair, St. 
John’s Church, Newport. Aug. 18 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Rocky Hill State Fair, Division Rd., 
East Greenwich. Aug. 21 through 26 
from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Adult ad- 
mission, $3. Children, 50 cents. 
Warwick Historical Society Colo- 
nial Affair, John Waterman Arnold 
House, 11 Roger Williams Circle, 
Warwick. Sept. 9 from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. (rain date Sept. 16). 

Warwick Rotary international Air 
Fair, Quonset State Airport, North 
Kingstown. Aug. 18 and 19. 
Westerly Art Festival, Wilcox Park, 
Westerly. July 15 and 16 from 9 a.m. 


to dusk. 

Wickford Art Festival, Wickford. 
July 6 through 8 from 10 a.m. to 
dusk. 


VERMONT 
Art on the Mountain, Haystack 
Mountain, Wilmington. Aug. 11 
through 19 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Adult admission, $1. Children under 
12, free. 
Brattleboro Folklore Festival and 
Traditional Craft Fair, Chelsea 
House Folklore Center, Rte. 9, West 
Brattleboro. July 6 through 8. Festi- 
val-wide ticket $20 for adults. Chil- 
dren under 12, free. Tickets for indi- 
vidual events also available. 
Champlain Valley Exposition, Essex 
Junction. Aug. 27 through Sept. 3 
from 8 a.m. to midnight. 
Children’s Fair, South Wallingford 
July 14 from noon to 5 p.m. 
County Fair, Center St., Brandon. 
July 7 from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Free. 
Danville Fair, Danville village green. 
Aug. 8 from 10 a.m. to midnight. 
Admission, 50 cents. 
Deerfield Valley Farmers’ Day, Wil- 
mington. Aug. 24 and 25. 
Exhibit of Vermont Artists, Nor- 
wich University, Northfield. Aug. 8 
through 11 from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
and Aug. 12 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Juried show. Free. 
Farm and Wilderness Fair, Wood- 
ward Reservoir, Plymouth. Aug. 11 
from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Fun Fare Bazaar, Bristol village 
green. Aug. 1 from 10 a.m. to 10 
p.m. and Aug. 2 from 10 a.m. to 6 


p.m. 
Old Home Day, Halifax. July 29 from 
11 a.m. Including parade and wor- 
ship service. 

Old Homes Tour, Middlebury. July 
18 from 1 to 4 p.m. Adult admis- 
sion, $3. Children, $1.50. Tour of 
private homes of historical note. 
Old Meeting House Annual Ba- 
zaar, East Montpelier. Aug. 18. 
Free, except for food. 

Sidewalk Art Show, Barre. July 18 
and 19 from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Free. 
Stowe Craft Show, Elementary 
School, Stowe. Aug. 3 through 5 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Free. 
Vermont Day 1979, Morgan Horse 
Farm, University of Vermont, 


Middlebury. Aug. 15 from 10:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. Including Morgan 
horses on display. Free. 

Vermont Public Radio Benefit 
Crafts Fair, Mount Snow eki-resort 
base lodge, Mount Snow. July 27 
and 28 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and 
July 29 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. With 
musicians. 

Vermont State Fair, Rutland Fair- 
grounds, Rutland. Sept. 1 through 9 
all day. Adult admission, $2.50. 
Children under 12, 25 cents. 
World’s Fair, Rte. 110, West Tun- 
bridge. Sept 13 through 16 from 9 
a.m. Despite the title, it's a real 
country fair. 


Celebrate, celebrate 


FESTIVALS 
AND EVENTS 


Antiques and autos. Lobster and 
fish. Sand castles and house tours. 
Horses and oxen. Eggs and 
potatoes. The sundry feasts, frolics 
and folderois planned around them 
this summer prove that people will, 
if given half a chance, do anything 
for a good time. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Airport Fun, Plymouth Airport, 
Plymouth. Aug. 5 from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. You can ride various machines 
in the air or play various games on 
the ground, enjoying refreshments 
all the while. 

All-Arabian Horse Show, Coliseum, 
Eastern States Exposition Grounds, 
Memorial Ave., West Springfield. 
June 28 through July 2 from 8 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. The 25th annual Class A 
ASHA/IAHA horse show. Admission 
is free. 

Andover Bazaar Days, Main St., An- 
dover. June 22 from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
and June 23 from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sidewalks full of crafts and food 
booths, merchants’ displays and 
other diversions. Free. 

Bastille Day Eve, French Library, 
53 Marlboro St., Boston. July 13 
from 7 p.m. to midnight. Dancing 
from 8:30 p.m. to a French-Haitian 
band, wining and dining at a pique- 
nique buffet, and cocktails too. Ad- 




















Lucy Dillon 
mission is $12.50 with buffet, $5 
without. 

Blessing of the Fleet, State: Pier, 
New Bedford. Aug. 19 from 1:30 
p.m. Fishing boats on parade. 
Boston Harbor Festival, the New 
England Aquarium and environs, 
Boston. July 8. The third Harbor 
festival will offer the spectacle of 
training sail ships and wind surfers, 
plus special hoopla to celebrate the 
Aquarium’s 10th anniversary. Free. 
Centre Street Summer Festival, 
Waterfront Historical District, New 
Bedford. Aug. 11 from 10 a.m. to 8 
p.m. and Aug. 12 from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Whooping it up on the water- 
front with all manner of crafts 
booths, ethnic foods and wandering 
musicians in this fourth annual af- 
fair. 

Crown Festival, Broad St., 
Bridgewater. June 22 and 23 from 7 
p.m. to midnight and June 24 from 1 
p.m. to midnight. Music and food 
and, on Sunday, a parade and free 
kiddie rides. 

Dennis Festival Week, Dennis. Aug. 
25 through Sept. 3, all the livelong 
day. Concerts, an arts and crafts 
show, a fashion show, a kite-flying 
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* NOW OPEN * 
CROSSTOWN 
STUDIOS 


Professional 
4 & 8 Track Recording 
Session Instrument Rentals 
Rehearsal Space 


ELECTRONICS 
ALTERATIONS & 
GUITAR 
CUSTOMIZING 


FINE HAND-MAD 
ELECTRIC & 
ACOUSTIC 








21st Century Technology Today 


Exclusive Boston Area Dealer for 


[The REDMERE Soloist 


1) 3 channels w/ master volume overdrive 


A. Fender Sound 
B. Marshall Sound 
C. 50's Tube Sound 


2) Built in 5 band graphic equalizer, Hammond ; 
compressor, flanger, chorus, noise gate, and channel 


switching. 
3) Built in a road case. 


The OMEC Digital AMP 


1) 4 programmable channels, each with 806, 737 possible 
sound combinations. From ultra clean to super distortion. 


2) Channel switching 


3) Built in pre-amp gain control, Hammond reverb, compres- 


Amp 


Sie 
x 

contest, a children’s art shoW and 
more in this 21st annual festival. 
Some events are free, others have 
various admission prices. 
Ethnic Festivale, Derby Square 
Marketplace, Salem. Beginning July 
9, Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Italian, Polish, trish, French and 
Ukranian people get their own 
Saturday in the summer. Free. 
Feast of the Blessed Sacrament, 
Madeira Field, New Bedford. Aug. 2 
through 5. The 65th annual celebra- 
tion will feature food, music, a 
midway and Portuguese festivities. 
Fishermen’s Harvest Celebration, 
Plymouth waterfront. June 23, all 
day. See various species of fish 
identified, cleaned, dressed, 
preserved and prepared. Free. 
Greek Lobster and Dance Festival, 
Greek Hellenic Center, ipswich. July 
7 and 8 from noon to dusk. Greek 
dancing, handicrafts and food. Ad- 
mission for adults is $2, children un- 
der 12, free. 
Heritage Days. Salem. Aug. 13 
through 19. See how they celebrate 
themselves in Witch City. Free. 
Heritage Days, Scituate. Aug. 10 
through 12, at various times. A road 
race will be run, food will be eaten, 
arts and crafts will be shown, music 
will be played, and a fleet will be 
blessed. 
Holy Ghost Fiesta, 545 Middleboro 
Ave., East Taunton. July 6 from 6 
p.m., July 7 from 4 to 11 p.m., and 
July 8 all day, including religious 
ceremonies at 10 a.m. and Mass at 
11 a.m. The celebrating will also 
take the form of auctioning, dan- 
cing, parading and eating Por- 
tuguese food. 
Holy Ghost Fiesta, Cherry St., North 
Plymouth. July 13 from 7:30 to 11 
p.m., July 14 from 3 to 11 p.m., and 
July 15 from 9 a.m. Music, food and 
fireworks. Free. 
italian Feast Days are taken 
seriously in the North End, which 
means that they are celebrated 
wildly, especially when the 
celebrants start carrying the statue 
of the honored saint through the 
narrow North End streets. That's 
when everyone takes time out from 
eating and carrying on to shower 
the statue with coins. The 
celebrations used to be to help re- 
cent immigrants feel less homesick, 
but now they’re held to make 
everyone feel good. 
July 27 through 29, St. Joseph, cor- 

ner of Hanover and Battery Sts. 
Aug. 3 through 5, St. Agrippina, cor- 

ner of Hanover and Battery Sts. 
Museum Wharf Grand ing, 
Museum Wharf, Boston. July 1 
through 8 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. (to 
9 p.m. Friday). The Children’s Mu- 
seum and the Museum of Transpor- 
tation throw a house-warming party 
replete with appropriate foiderol. 
Outdoor events are free; admission 
to museum exhibits is $3 for adults, 
$2 for children; $1 for senior citi- 
zens at the Museum of Transporta- 
tion only. 
New E Clown Convention, 
153 Fort Ave., Salem. Aug. 4 
through 5 from 1 p.m. Free. 
New England Crafts Expo, 
Topsfield Fairgrounds, Topsfield. 
July 6 from noon to 7 p.m. and July 
7 and 8 from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Ex- 
hibits, demonstrations and enter- 
tainment from more than 250 
craftspersons.. Admission is $2 for 
adults. free for children under 10. 
North Shore Old Car Club 
Market and Car Show, Topsfield 
Fairgrounds, Topsfield. Sept. 8 and 
9 from 9 a.m. to § p.m. Admission is 


$1. 

Olde Ipswich ou. Ipswich, Aug. 
11 through 19. The ninth annual — 
celebration of the days of yore on 
the North Shore will include road 
races, bike races, a library-book 
sale, a clambake with country music 
and dancing, theater and more. 
Polish Picnic and Dance, Sacred 
Heart Church, 26 Topsfield Rd., 
j ich. Aug. 12 from noon to dusk. 
ree for children under 15. 


’ Rediscovery Days, Historic Water- 


front wharves, New Bedford. June 
30 through July 3. Food, crafts and 


entertainment. 

Sand Castile Contest, Steep Hill 
Beach, Ipswich. Aug. 18 from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. (rain date Aug. 19). 
Test your architectural prowess with 
one of our most abundant buliding 
materials. Parking is $5 per car; no 
entry fee. 

St. Peter’s Fiesta, Main St., 
Gloucester. June 29 through July 1. 
Concerts, dances, games, dory 
races and a greased-pole climb. A 
parade and procession will follow 
an outdoor Mass on Sun. at 10 a.m. 
Seafood Heritage Days, Pier 3, New 
Bedford. Aug. 18 and 19 from 10 
a.m. to sunset. In addition to the 
seafood, there'll be cooking 
demonstrations and the obligatory 
exhibits and entertainment. 
Sunshine Mime Troup summer 


’ festival, Boston Center for the Arts, 


539 Tremont St., Boston. July 21 
from noon to 4 p.m. Jugglers, 


sor, and 2nd. harmonic distortion controls. singers and other performers out- 

'e also have the finest selection of new & doors on the plaza. 
used instruments, sound systems, effects Ww City Festival, Buttonwood 
and guitars for the AMATEUR & THE PRO Park, New Bedford. July 5 through 8 
at prices that will dazzle you!!! from 6 to 9 p.m. weekdays and from 


10 a.m. to 9 p.m. on the weekend. 
SUNN MUSICAL PRODUCTS Food, music, crafts, flea market, 
SOUND CITY HIWATT aihistios end more. 
MARSHALL ORANGE 


GUITARS 
LoPrinzi GRD Taylor 
Larrivee Hyak 














on the green line 
one stop past Kenmore World’s Kielt Festival, Fairfield 
Mall, Chicopee. Sept. 8 and 9 from 1 


Continued on page 42 
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Argus 


A 5 
Slide Projectors— Movie projectors Take if 


For Remembering . 
Special Moments th pth os ...basy 


“Little Moe” features both 


. 
‘THE super and regular 8. zoom With a 
lens and still projection, Yashica FX-2. » Easy and affordable 


ig! tomatic thread da full 
SHOW MAKER Mabe: deeicumecde a 1 veer - Through-the-lens 


400 ft. reel capacity. a 1 year co 

limited warranty and will meet ws : ; light readings 

all your projector needs. You'll = F Yashi 

love our Argus “Little Moe”. ; ». « Contax / Yashica 
bayonet lens mount 


offers more inter- 
changeable lenses 
than any other cam- 
era in this price range! 


~ 50mm 


our regular low FR-T; 3") FR-IS SS" FRI 


j $ b Our Regular Our Regular Our Regular 
aan 189.99 Sale Price Sale Price Sale vie 
$299% $2598 y ges 
Our Sale Our Sale Our Sale Our Sale 


$ 95 Price Price $269 Price $219* Price *219® 
Cash Rebate Cash Rebate Cash Rebate 
$20.00 $15.00 $10.00 


MODEL 244 Your Cost Your Cost Your Cost 


AUTO FOCUSING 
FULL REMOTE MODEL 833 COMPACT ZOOM $249.95 $204.95 $209.95 


“Pop-up” Auto Flash Guarantees Accuracy 
... Indoors, Outdoors, In Any Light 


Even flash exposures are automatic with the 
Yashica Auto Focus. Simply press lightly on 
the head of the built-in flash unit and it pops 
up ready for action. 

The handy built-in flash puts just the right 
amount of light on your subject for perfect 
flash exposures every time. Thanks to a flash- 


matic control system, both the stutter speed 

and aperture are set automatically for you by Enlarger 

the camera. j en 7 

Convenient Focus Lock Feature Permits _— @ Unique triple condenser 
Selective Auto Focus - design covers all negatives 


Before the arrival of the “Auto Focus,” auto fo- : trom 110 to “ideal format” 

cusing cameras permitted auto focus in the P ; 6x7 2 ‘ 2 ‘ 

center of the picture area only. With the Ya- x7cm( x ) with 

shica Auto Focus, however, you can bring 4 even illumination. 

your subject into precise focus no matter 

where you locate it in the picture area with the & One-piece metal extruded 

special “focus lock.” Simply prefocus first on . “Torsionat |-Beam™ column 

the main subject in the center of the view- : “aa 

finder and press the focus lock. Your subject : for exceptional Stability: re- 

now remains in sharp focus no matter where versible tor big prints. 

you place it when you press the button. ez True system versatility: 

reg. low price XL Chassis and low-priced 
Dichroic Colorhead (0-200 


$4 99° —“ — -_ ' filtration) also available 


1695 ie; 


Presenting Bell & Howell’s: Super 8 i 


Heres your opportu. sity to 
try a quality 35mm SLR 
camera FREE 
4 This outfit gives you every- 
rf 4 thing you need to rfect 


picture taking indoors or 


a i] 
movie Camera and roiector e. ——— picture taking indoors oF 
= - oo epemes 4 amass Sinem tities completely satisfied just 
u is 7 q | return the outfit 
with mike and peekaboo case ' i ——. en 
- j aS s| 2 outfit includes 


Soundstar Projector features: dStar Camera features: i ° ‘ pe 00 phe am 4 
© Automatic tim threaaing 3X (8 5-24mmi) power zoom lens { ‘| ‘ poecnaa 
© Magnetic sound recording and playback Automatic exposure control { \ We - : *-Fullyautom 
© Sound and silent projection XL low-light capability d ad ; focus and 

Telezoom mike for pickup of sound ata ‘ R ® Upto 1 100 
distance speed’ 
Peekaboo case—shoot movies without pictures 

noving camera from case 








e©50mmi ivr 
} ens 
reg. low price ‘ a aahamatic 4 way 


Pp Projector | H 
Camera with $399°5 ( | ; © Adjust light out 
mike ‘ G , ht ‘ controlled expo 
and Peekaboo i ‘ ~ y_S . } Rugged custon 
é = a ae ; ug cus 


case only i TT ame ———e 
} ; nfl a holds camera a 
/ sories in 


$ 95 i Ee : gO TE , partments 
| i Ys ‘ FREE roll of color tim 


reg. low price Camera K't On 


, . i * Y 
EXTRABONUS: & _ s 299 


With purchase “coms — Lr mae partes move , 
t 4 ideo transter—tfree. Free film an ; é 
guarantee plus vi i : PLUS ‘150 in Mamiya Money—FREE! “4200FF 


processing for any unsatisfactory movies Free 
transter of film to videotape. you pay only for the $120 on purchase of extra lenses and accessories 
$30 on purchase of Slide Cube™ projector $ 


SO. WEYMOUTH DORCHESTER 
PLEASANT SHOPS — RT. 18} 514 GALLIVAN BLVD. 
335-8884 825-1952 


Open Mon. thru Sat. Open Mon. thru Sat. 
10 to9 9 to 6 


(ask about ' ner 
monthly payme 















DID YOU LIVE IN 
ANCIENT ROME? 


MEDIEVAL TIMES? 
19TH CENTURY 
KUROPE? 


* ARE REPORTED 
MEMORIES OF PAST 
LIVES FACTUAL? 


* IS THERE PROOF 
THAT PEOPLE HAVE 
LIVED BEFORE? 





















































Read these amazing 
accounts of 41 
onuny people who 

recalled past lives. 

Fully awake and aware — without the use 
of hypnosis, drugs or other artificial means. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS SPECIAL OFFER. 
























W i i HH THIS COUPON fj Please RUSH me_____copy(s) of Have You Lived Before This f 
i Life? by L. Ron Hubbard at the special offer of $9.85 each. i 
k b 
5 send to : 
N : 
t ‘unis The Church of Scientology of Boston : 
— Address Dept. P3 
? 448 Beacon St. i 
i City State Zip Boston, Ma. 02115 i 


Also receive FREE ticket for PAST LIVES DEMONSTRATION with each book 
purchased. 
See advertisement this issue. 


Copyright c 1979 by L. Ron Hubbard. All rights reserved. The Church of Scientology of Boston — a non-profit organiza- 
tion. Scientology is an applied religious philosophy. Dianetics: from DIA (Greek) “through” and NOUS (Greek) “soul”. 
Dianetics is the trademark of L. Ron Hubbard in respect of his published works. Dianetics ® and Scientology” are regis- 
tered names. 









__PAST LIVES _ 
‘DEMONSTRATION 


YS 


3} NOT JUST A LECTURE. 
“EVERYONE ATTENDING 
WILL HAVE A CHANCE 

TO EXPERIENCE A PAST 

LIFE MEMORY. 


MORSE AUDITORIUM - BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 

602 Commonwealth Ave. 

Boston, Mass. 


SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1979 


Doors open at 7:30 PM 
Tickets $4.50 in advance _ 
$6.00 at the door 
























For advance tickets and information, 
call 266-9500 or 868-5565. 


Or send $4.50 to: 

The Church of Scientology of Boston 

ney 448 Beacon Street 
UD_gy’ Boston, Mass. 02115 











Just mail this test and you 
will receive an analysis of 
your personality and how it 
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NOW 


Rate Yourself 
With This New 
PERSONALITY 
ANALYSIS 





O 


YOUR PERSONALITY DISPLAYED ON A CHART 


YOUR PERSONALITY is revealed on this 


scientific chart. 


Accurate because it is based on your responses 


to the attached questions. 


range of your potential with 
amazing accuracy. 


will affect your future poten- 
tial. This is a personal analy- 
sis done by a trained specialist. 


You will be contacted to 
arrange a convenient personal 
appointment, so please make 
sure to record your phone 
number on the answer sheet. 


THIS SCALE SHOWS the wide 


IMPROVEMENT NEEDED? You bet! 
No more guess Work. Find out for sure what 
aspect of your personality needs work. 


~—™ NAME 
A|B/CiD/E 








GiH 





A;|BiIC |DIE|FIG/H 











DISCOVER YOUR TRUE POTENTIALS 
and why people like you. It is shown right here 
on this easy-to-read chart. 








J 


BECOME CERTAIN ot your 
strengths and take advantage of 
them. The chart shows your 
highest points. 


BAWiS DOWIE _IIVNN WwRWON 





YOUR 10 KEY PERSONALITY TRAITS 
are shown here. Each one is clearly explained. 
Discover your level of Aggression, Stability, Stress, 
Energy, Ability to Communicate . . . and more. 


J 


Pincus 


ABSOLUTELY FREE AND INCLUDES THE COMPLETE ANALYSIS 





START HERE 


—y 


1. Do you make thoughtless remarks or accusation: 
which you later regret? . 

2. Is it hard on you when you fail? 4 

3. When others are getting rattled do you remain 
fairly composed? 

4. Do you find yourself being extra active for periods 
lasting several days? 

5. Do you browse through railway timetables, direc- 
tories or dictionaries just for pleasure? 

6. Do you resent the efforts of others to tell you 
what to do? 

7. When asked to make a decision would you be 
swayed by your like or dislike of the personality 
involved? 

8. Is it normally hard for you to “town up and take 
the blame’’? 

9. Do you intend two or less children in your family 
even though your health and income will permit 
more? 

10. Do you have a small circle of close triends rather 
than a large number of friends and speaking ac- 
quaintances? 

11. Are your actions considered unpredictable by 
others? 

12. Do you often sing or whistle just for the fun of it? 

13. Do you get occasional twitches of your muscles 
when there is no logical reason for it? 

14. Does “everything’’ seem glorious to you even 
though you are aware of some things that should 
b¢ changed? 

15. Would you prefer to be in a position where you 
did not have the responsibilities of making de- 
cisions? 

16. Would you rather give orders than take them? 

17. Do the affairs of other people interest you very 
much? 

18. Do you put quite a few depreciations of others 
into your conversation? 

19. Do you consider too much money is being spent 
on social security? 

20. Are you considered warm-hearted by your friends? 

21. Do you act impulsively rather than deliberately? 

22. Do you make efforts to get others to laugh or 
smile? 

23. Is your voice quite varied rather than calm? 

24. Can your world ‘cave in on you” without your 
being upset? 

25. Do you say little except in response? 

26. Are you strict in the matter of discipline rather 
than being easy-going? 

27. Are you readily interested in other people’s 
conversation? 

28. Do you refrain from complaining when the other 
person is late for an appointment? 

29. When hunting or fishing do you feel concern for 
the pain you inflict on game, live bait or fish? 

30. Do you find it easy to express your emotions? 

31. Are you generally careless of accepted rules for 
protecting yout health? 

32. Are you sometimes considered by others a “spoil 
sport” or a “‘wet blanket’? 

33. When unexpected things happen do some of your 
muscles have jerking motions? 

34. Are you constantly happy even though there is 
no real reason for it? 

35. Do you speak slowly? 

36. Would you admit you were wrong just to keep 
the peace? 

37. Do you give a judgement only after looking at the 
pro’s and con’s? 

38. Do you consider there are other people who are 
definitely unfriendly towards you and work 
against you? 





39. Are you normally considerate in your demands 

on your employees, relatives and friends? 

Do you have only a few people of whom you are 

really fond? 

Do you take reasonable precautions to prevent 

accidents? 

42. Do you speedily recover from the effects of bad 
news? 

43. Does the idea of talking in front of people make 
you nervous? 


40. 


41. 


44. Do you ever get a “dreamlike” feeling towards 
life when it all seems unreal? 

45. Do you “circulate around” at a social gathering? 

46. Do you often_keep your opinions to yourself be- 
cause they do not seem important enough to tell 
others? 

47.Do you sometimes think others are looking at 
you or talking about you, when they are really 
not doing so? 

.48. When you criticize, do you at the same time try 
to encourage? 

49. If you saw an article in a shop which was ob- 
viously mistakenly marked lower than its correct 
Price, would you try to get it at that price? 

50. Do some people consider you to be cheerful? 

51. Do you get into trouble occasionally? 

52. Does life seem worthwhile? 


53. Do you have a particular hate or fear? 

54. Do you spontaneously give things away even 
though you have a use for them? 

55. Do you prefer to be an onlooker rather than 
participate in any active sport? 

56. Are you so sure of yourself that you sometimes 
annoy others? 

57. Do you find it easy to be impartial? 

58. Do you completely condemn a person because he 
is a rival or opponent in some aspect of your re- 
lations to him? 

59. Have you a definitely set standard of courteous be- 
havior in front of other members of your family? 


60. Does emotional music have quite an effect on you? 

61. Would you ‘“‘buy on credit” with the hope-that 
you can keep up payments? 

62. Do you often “sit and think’”’ about death, sick- 
ness, pain and sorrow? 

63. Do you remain upset for some time following an 
accident or other disturbing incident? 

64. Do you hold onto things for which you have no 
real use? 

65. Can you 
gathering? 


“start the ball rolling’? at a social 


66. Are you rather indifferent to maintaining the 
dignity of your job or place in life? 

67. When hearing a lecturer, do you sometimes ex- 
perience the idea that the speaker is referring en- 
tirely to you? 

68. Do you give much time in your conversation to 
the criticism of people and things? 

69. Do you consider the good of all concerned rather 
than your own personal advantages? 

70. Are you openly appreciative of beautiful things? 

71. Do you make plans well in advance of an event 
and then carry them out? 

72. Do you often ponder on past misfortunes? 

73. Does “‘external noise” rarely interfere with your 
concentration? 

74. Do you sometimes give away articles which, 
strictly speaking, do not belong to you? 

75. Do- you pay less attention to things going on 
around you than most people? 

76. Are you sometimes considered “overbearing”? 





77. 
78. 
79. 


Are you inclined to be jealous? 

Doyou accept criticism easily without resentment? 
Do you consider the modern prisons without bars 
system “doomed to failure’’? 

Do you greet people cordially? 

Do you tend to put off doing things and then 
discover that it is too late. 


Does the youth of today have more opportunity 
than that of a generation ago? 


Are you usually undisturbed by 
when you are trying to rest? 

Do you throw things away only to discover that 
you need them later? 

Is it easy for you to get yourself’ started? 

Would you give up easily on a given course if it 
were causing you a considerable amount of in- 
convenience? 

Are there some things about yourself on which 
you are touchy? 

Do you rarely suspect the actions of others? 
When you see someone in pain are you sympathe- 
tic enough as to want to do something about it? 
Do you live the kind of life where you have only 
a few expressions of enthusiasm? 

Do you break out in more explosive words or 
actions than would be expected from the cause? 
Do you sometimes wonder if anyone really cares 
about you? 

Do you bite your fingernails or chew objects? 


80. 
81. 


82. 


83. “noises off” 


84. 


85. 
86. 


87. 


88. 
89. 


90. 
91. 
92. 


93. 


Do you sometimes feel compelled to repeat some interesting 
item or habit? 
Are your interests and activities modified somewhat by 
someone else’s? 
Do you turn down responsibility because you doubt your 
fitness to cope? 
Are you prejudiced in favor of your own school, college, 
club, team etc.? 
98.1f you have a disagreement, do you think as well of the 
person afterwards? 
99.If you were invading another country would you feel 
sympathetic towards conscientious objectors in this country? 
100. Is your facial expression varied rather than set? 
101. Can you be a stabilizing influence when others get panicky? 
102. Would it take a definite effort on your part to consider the 
subject of suicide? 
103. Do you ever get a single thought which hangs around for 
days? 
104, When you have an opinion can you simply state it without 
outlining how you arrived at it? 
165. Are you a slow eater? 
106. Would you consider yourself energetic in your attitude 
towards life? 
107. Are you scientific in your thinking? 
108. Is it hard to please you? 
109. Would you stop and find out whether a person needed help 
even though they had not directly asked for it? 
110. When passing a beautiful child do you avoid showing interest 
rather than looking and smiling? 
111. Do you pay your debts and keep your promises when it is 
possible? 
112.Does a minor failure on your part rarely trouble you? 
113. Do you sleep well? 
114. Do you sometimes feel that you talk too much? 
115. Do you prefer to take a passive role in any club or organi- 
zation to which you belong? 
116. Do you seek to have your own way rather than thine likely 
to give in to the wishes of others? 
117. Is 2 aoe opinion influenced by looking at things from the 
int of your education, experience or occupation? 
118.Do you usually criticize a film or show that you see or a 
book that you read? 


94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 















| 119. Would you use corporal punishment on a child aged 10 if it 
{ refused to obey you? 
20. Do you smile much? 
121. Do you often make tactless blunders? 
\ 122. Do you remember illness or pain for some time? 
| 123.Do you ever get disturbed by the noise of the wind or a 
“house settling down’’? 
24.Do you get very ill at ease in disordered surroundings? 
25. Provided the distance was not too great, would you still 
prefer to ride than walk 
26.Do you try to convert others to your ideas about several 
subjects on which you are not an expert? 
127. Are personal interests unable to sway you from sound de- 
cisions. 
| 128.Do you get frustrated at not being able to do something, 
rather than finding a substitute activity or system? 
) 129. Have you made more than one loan which you were per- 
suaded to do against your wishes and were never repaid? 
'130.When recounting some amusing incident, can you easily 
imitate the mannerisms or the dialect in the original 
incident? 
| 1131. Do you frequently take actions, even though you know your 
| own good judgement would indicate otherwise? 
132. Do you often feel depressed? 
133. Are you aware of any habitual physical mannerisms such as 
pulling your hair, nose, ears and such like? 
134. Does disorder bother you so much that you feel you must 
take immediate and drastic action against it? 
135. Do you sometimes get quite exhilarated? 
136.Can you accept defeat easily. without the necessity of 
“swallowing your disappointment”’? 
137.Can you see things from someone else’s point of view when 
you wish to? 
138. Do you rarely express your grievances? 
139. Are you in favor of color bar and class distinction? 
140. Would you rather be with adults all the .time rather than 
with children part of the time? 
141.Can you quickly adapt to new conditions and situations 
even though they may be difficult? 
142. Are you sometimes completely unable to enter the spirit 
of things? 
143. Do some noises ‘“‘set your teeth on edge’? 
144.Do you work in “spurts’’, being relatively inactive and 
then furiously active for a day or two? 
145. Do you frequently stay up late? 
146. Does the number of uncompleted jobs on hand bother you? 
147. When voting, do you study the candidates and issues, rather 


than voting the same party straight? 

148.Do you consider the best points of most people and only 
rarely speak slightingly of them? 

149.Do the “petty foibles’? of others make you impatient? 

150. Do people enjoy being in your company? 

151.Do you usually carry out assignments promptly and syste- 
matically? 

152. Do you laugh or smile quite readily? 

153. Do children irritate you? 

154.Can you quietly watch another work, without feeling you 
must insist on helping when they indicate they would 
rather do it themselves? 

| 155. Are you less talkative than your associates? 

| 156. Are you definite and emphatic in voice and manner? 

157.Do you place too high an importance on your own interests 

; and fields of knowledge in comparison to others? 

158.Do you suspect someone does not like you and criticizes 
you to others? 

159.Would you assist a fellow traveller rather than leave it to 
the officials? ‘ 

160. Are you cordial only to close friends, if at all? 

161. Do you quickly return to normal rather than being disturbed 
for a while after seeing a tragic movie or play? 

| 162. Does some inferiority make you feel sad? 

163. Is it easy for you to relax? 

164.When you “really want to do something” do you feel your 

; desires are paramount to all opposition? 

165. Do you attempt to “start things in your area’’? 

} 166.Do you feel strongly convinced of the correctness of your 
opinions when in a controversy, excluding those subjects 
about which you are an expert? 

167. Do you find it annoying to have any criticism made of you, 
even though it is justified and from which you could profit? 

168. Having settled an argument, do you continue to feel dis- 
gruntled for a while? 

169.Would you stand by and fail to protect some animal.from 
needless suffering? 

170.Do you give a kiss, hug, pat on the back or otherwise mani- 
fest pleasure in meeting friends you haven’t seen for some 
time, rather than just being polite? 

} 171.Do you find it hard to get started on a task that needs to be 
done? 

172.Is the idea of death, or even reminders of death, abhorrent 
to you? 

173.Do you sometimes get so frightened or apprehensive that 
you have physical reactions? 

174.Do you find yourself ‘‘going off in all directions at once”? 

) 175. Could someone else consider that you were really active? 

| 176.Is your opinion of your abilities less than the facts warrant? 

177.Do your emotions sway your judgement much? } 
178.1If you lose an article do you get the idea that “someone 
must have stolen or mislaid it’’? 

| 179. Are you opposed to the “probation system”’ for criminals? 

180. Are you friendly in voice, attitude and expression? 

,181.Do you “stand up”’ well under difficult situations? 

182.Do you feel upset about the fate of war victims and 
political refugees? 

183. Do you spend much time on “needless worries”? 

184. Does life seem rather vague and unreal to you? 

185.Do you frequently find yourself“‘waiting” for something 
to happen instead of taking action? 

186.If you thought that someone was suspicious of you and 
your actions, would you tackle them on the subject, rather 
than leave them to work it out? 






187.In a disagreement do you find it hard to understand how 


the other person fails to see your side and thus agree with 
you? 

188.Do you spend very little if any time ents about the 
conditions of your work? 

189. Are you usually truthful to others? 

190.Do mere acquaintances 1 to you for aid or advice in 
their personal difficulties? 

191.Do you spend too freely in relation to your income? 

192.Do you sometimes feel that your age is against you (too 
young or too old)? 

193.Can you take a “calculated risk’? without too much worry? 

194.Do you have spells of being sad or depressed rather than 
staying about the same level? 

195. Do others push you around? 

1196. Do you tend to hide your feelings? 

197. Do you make allowances for your friends where with others 
you might judge more severely? 

198. Are you frequently dismayed by the actions of others not 
being able to understand their duplicity or stupidity? 

199.1f you were involved in a slight car accident would you 
really take the trouble to see that any damage you did was 
made good? 

200. Do you consider you have many warm friends? 





1 ad od 

















INSTRUCTIONS 


* Each question may be answered 1 of 3 ways 


+ means yes or mostly yes and is indicated by error deetuneve siouaivaversdesees 
m means maybe or uncertain and is indicated by -.--.---- ssecsasasceseseescoees 
— means no or mostly no and is indicated by:-:--- ibeaeus ecvversiveceveved or 
Answer each question as to how you feel RIGHT NOW. 

The accuracy depends upon the truthfulness of your answers. 


SAMPLE 


When you've finished, simply fold your answer sheet and drop it in the mail (postage is prepaid). 


When we receive it we will analyze the results and prepare your personality chart. Then come in 
and have the results explained to you. (We will call to arrange a time best for you.) 





ANSWER SHEET, 























Name 

Address Raw Score 
Percentile 

Date Age Sex Raw Score 

Occupation Phone Percentile F 








DIRECTIONS 


Read the above instructions. Mark your answers on this sheet by filling in the dash with a 
heavy black mark. ANSWER ACROSS THE PAGE FROM LEFT TO RIGHT. 
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Detach here and mail answer sheet 


101 = 102 


Wis 112 


121= 122 


132 


131 = 


141= 142 


151 = 152 


161 = 162 


Wis 172 


181 = 182 


9 = 192 


From: 


+m - +m - +m - +m - +m - +m - 
Sse ss Sse 646s2532 68 StZ=SSseeoesss 77sec 
SSss WBses2 485535 HB ses Besass Wests 
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Se= 8325552 HSE S2 BESZSSET_RBSEeSZSSERWalS= 
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Sf2e2 Res sve Ses Bess BSB eet hs S's 
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SS => WSS WS Sz WES = WS HSS WS-== 
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SSS BSS Mess MsSsseosz Mees Wess 
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Ss = Mess WHS Ss WSs WMS SHS WSS 
sss Wess Mees Mess Wess Wests 
ses Wess Mess Mess WMezs Wse== 


The Church of Scientology — a non-profit organization. Scientology is an applied religious philosophy. 
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128=>- == 129= 
w= => => 139= 
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1is=S == 19s 
Weiss Ws 
ws Ss = Ws 
wao=>= 108= 
Wwsss W-= 


Copyright ® 1979 by L. Ron Hubbard. All rights reserved. 


Scientology® is a registered name. 


Fold here second 











Business Reply Mail 


No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 


Postage will be paid by — 


Church of Scientology of Boston 


448 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 02115 
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Continued from page 3 

p.m. to midnight. The aie Ika 
tent in New England, plus all that 
kielbasa. 


CONNECTICUT 
Milford Oyster Festival, Fowler 
Field and the Green, Milford. Aug. 
18 from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. (rain date 
Aug. 19). In which the world is 
everyone's oyster. Complete with 
clowns, athletic events, house tours, 
boat tours and more. 

National Trolley Festival, Branford 
Trolley Museum, 17 River St., East 
Haven. Aug. 25 from 11 a.m. to 8:30 
p.m. and Aug. 26 from 11 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Lionel never made electric 
trains like this. One-day adult ad- 
mission is $3, children five through 
11 get in for $1.50, kids under five 
get in free. 

P.T. Barnum Festival, Bridgeport 
and environs. June 22 through July 
4. An annual affair in honor of the 
greatest showman ever to have 
been on Earth. 

Re-enactment of the Invasion of 
New Haven, the Green, New Haven. 
July 5 and 6, through the day and 
into the evening. Concerts, military 
demonstrations and, of course, 
fireworks. No body-snatchers. 


MAINE 

Bailey island Tuna Tournament, 
Mackerel Cove, Bailey Island, July 
23 through 28, all day. Boats re.urn 
at 4 p.m. for weigh-in. The lacgest 
sport-fishing tournament on the 
East Coast. Admission is free. 
Bean Hole Bean Festival, Oxford 
Fairgrounds, Oxford. July 28. More 
than a hill of beans. 

Bean Hole Bean Supper, Lumber- 
man’s Museum, Patten. Aug. 11 
from noon to 5 p.m. Beans in the 
lumberjack manner. Admission is 
. for adults, $1.50 children under 


Blue Angels Air Show and Open 


House, Brunswick. Sept. | from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
Central Maine Festival, Man- 
son Park, Pittsfield. July 28 from 6 
a.m. In celebration of nature’s 
greatest packaging achievement. 
You must pay to eat, but for nothing 
you can see a chicken-flying con- 
test, the coronation of the Egg 
Queen and more. 
Clam Festival, Main St., Yarmouth. 
July 20 and 21 from 10 a.m. to 9 
p.m. and July 22 from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Free. 
Coastal Maine Mineral Club Rock 
Swap, North Gorham. July 14 from 
fertane .- p.m. Free. 
“~~ Bath. July 3 through 

7, 7 al Neay. ireworks on July 4 at 
9:30 p.m., among other things. 
Maine Blueberry Festival, Union 
Fairgrounds, Union. Aug. 24, all 
day. Highlighted by the crowning of 
the Blueberry Queen. 

Maine Festival, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick. Aug. 3 through 5 from 
noon to 10 p.m. To celebrate the 
arts. 

Maine Potato Blossom Festival, 
Fort Fairfield. July 19 through 22. 
Replete with events ranging from 
athletics to music performances. 
Maine Seafood Festival, 
Fishermen's Pier, Rockland. Aug. 2 
through 5. The Sea Goddess of 
1979 will be crowned, and 
everybody will eat. 
Open House and Garden Day, 
Camden-Rockport. July 19 from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Tour of houses in 
Camden and Rockport. Admission 


5. 

Penobscot Expedition, Boothbay 
Railway Village, Boothbay Harbor. 
June 23 and 24 from 9 a.m. Musters, 
parades and shooting matches. 
Potato Feast, Houlton. July 8, from 
10 a.m. Air show, square dancing, 
chicken barbecue and more. 
Skowhegan Log Days, Skowhegan. 
Sept. from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Concert, fireworks, parade, logging 


events and all the refreshments 
you'll need to recover. 
+ eanantny Festival, Hodge St., 
Wiscasset. June 30 from 10 a.m. 
Auction, crafts and, of course, 
strawberries. 
Western Maine Gem and Mineral 
Festival, Rumford Center School, 
Rumford. July 7 from 10 a.m. to 8 
p.m. and July 8 from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Adult admission $1 per day, 
children under 12 free. 
Windjammer Days, Boothbay Har- 
bor. July 10 through 12. The Wind- 
jammers arrive July 11 at 2:30 p.m. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Festival Week, Hampton Beach 
Shell, Hampton, Aug. 20 through 25. 
Outdoor entertainment, with shows 
at 7 and 8:30 p.m. Free. 

Gathering of the Scottish Clans, 
Lincoln. Sept. 15 and 16 from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. The Highlands come 
to the White Mountains. Adult ad- 
mission $2, children $1. 

Miss Hampton Beach Pageant, 
Club Casino, Hampton Beach. July 
16 from 8:30 p.m. Admission $3. 
Market Day, Sanbornton Square, 
Sanbornton. July 14 from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Food, goods and entertain- 
ment. 

Old Home Day Weekend, Webster 
Park, Epsom. Aug. 10 through 12, 
with events all day. 

Old Home Day, Old Meeting House 
Hill, Sandown. Aug. 12 from 11 a.m., 
beginning with religious services. 
For $1, you get admission and a 
lifetime membership in the Old 
Meeting House Historical Associa- 
tion. 

Railfans’ Day, Conway Scenic 
Railroad, North Conway. Sept. 15 
from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Adult admis- 
sion $3, children between four and 
12 $1.75 

Rock Swap and Mineral Tours, 
State Highway 10, Gilsum. June 23 
and 24 from 8 a.m. Pack your pick. 


RHODE ISLAND 
American indian Federation A 
Pow-wow, dian Hall, Lafayette. 
Aug. 4 and 5 from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
ners’ Showcase, Ker Avor, 
Harrison Ave., Newport. Aug. 4 
through Sept. 3. Open 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Tues. through Sun, plus 7 to 9 
p.m. Tues., Thurs. and Sun. See 19 
rooms done up by interior 
designers of note. Admission is $5. 
Edible Wild Food Fair and Demon- 
stration, Kimball Wildlife Refuge, 
Charlestown. June 23 from 10 a.m. 
No admission, but donations toward 
the Refuge will be welcomed. 
Great Swamp Memorial 
Pilgri , Monument off South 
County Trail, West Kingston. Sept. 
23 at 2 p.m. 
Green Bean Thanksgiving and 
Clambake, Arcadia Village, Summit 
Rd., Exeter. July 15. Reservations 
required. Call (401) 539-7795. 
Italian Festival, St. Alexander's 
Church, 221 Main St., Warren. July 
20 through 22 from 7 to 10 p.m. 
Italian food, and games of chance. 
Free. 
Moosup Valley Grange Clambake, 
Moosup Valley Rd., Foster. Sept. 3, 
seatings at noon and 2 p.m. For 
reservations, which are required, 
call (401) 397-7695. 
Narragansett Sand Castle Building 
Contest, Canonchet Beach, Narra- 
gansett. Aug. 26 from 2 p.m. (rain 
date Sept. 2). 
Our Lady of Fatima Festival, 440 
Windsor, Ludlow. Sept. 1 through 3. 
A celebration after the Portuguese 
fashion. 
St. Mary’s Lawn Party, 324 East 
Main Rd., Portsmouth. Aug. 4 from 
11 a.m. The 107th annual old-timey 
festival and auction. Free. 
South Country Heritage Festival, 
Marina Park, Wakefield. July 6 from 
5 p.m. to midnight, July 7 from 10 
a.m. to midnight and July 8 from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Music, antique cars 
and boat cruises. 
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Airshow, Sugarbush Airport, 
Warren. July 7 from noon (rain date 
July 8). Admission is $3 for adults, 
$1 children under 12. 

American Society of Dowsers’ 
Annual Meeting, Danville. Sept. 13 
through 16. To register, call (802) 
684-3417. 


Antique and Classic Car Rally, Top- 
notch Field, Mountain Rd., Stowe. 
Aug. 10 through 12. Admission is 
free. 
Bennington Battie Day Weekend, 
Bennington. Aug. 17 through 19. 
Complete with parade and muster. 
Clambake, Mount Farm, Deer Park 
Rd., Halifax. Aug. 18 from 1 to 4 
p.m. For reservations, call (802) 
368-2455. 
Chicken Barbecue and Bazaar, 
Georgia. July 7 from 4 p.m. 
Cracker Barrel Bazaar, Village 
Common, Newbury. July 25 through 
27. Including a fiddlers’ contest. 
Free. 
A Day with Robert Frost in Frost 
Country, Ripton. Sept. 8 from 10 
a.m. (rain date Sept. 9). The best 
one can hope for in an early Frost. 
Free. 
Funfest, Ballfield and Newman Hail, 
Putney. Aug. 11 from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. for field events, 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
for dancing. Admission to dance is 
$2.50 
Maple Sugar on Snow Supper, 
Church and Community House, 
Morgan. July 11, seatings at 5, 6 and 
7 p.m. Admission is $3.50 for adults, 
children under 12 $1.50. 
Old Home Days, Rochester. Aug. 10 
from 6 p.m., Aug. 11 from noon. 
Peach Party, St. Thomas Church, 
Brandon. Aug. 18 from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Queechee Scottish Festival, 
Queechee Polo Field, Queechee. 
Aug. 25, all day. Scottish dancing, 
Scottish piping, Scottish fiddling, 
Scottish deerhound coursing, Scot- 
tish food and Scottish more. Adults 
$2.50, children under 16 $1.50. 
Strawberry Festival, Unitarian 
Church, Montpelier. June 21 from 
3:30 to 7:30 p.m. 
Summer Festival, Old Brick 
— East Montpelier. July 28, all 
ay. 


The need to know 


INFORMATION 


Curiosity may have killed countless 
cats, but it might do you some good 
if, say, you're planning a sailing trip 
and there’s a hurricane sneaking up 
the coast. If you can't find an ap- 
propriately knowledgeable party on 
this list, try dialing the federal 
government's information number 
(223-7121) or the Commonwealth's 
(727-2121). 


MASSACHUSETTS 
merican Y ostels, 731-5430. 
Appalachian - shennan Club, 523- 


Soriattee Hillis Conference, (413) 
443-9186, -9187. 
Boating search and rescue, 223- 


3644. 
and_ Visitors’ 








Boston Convention 
Buteau, 536-4100. 
Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce, 
362-3225. 
Cape Cod National Seashore 

— Province Lands visitors’ cen- 
ter, 487-1256; 

— Salt Pond visitors’ center, 
255-3421. 
Center for Short-lived Phenom- 
ena, 492-3310. 
Coast Guard, 223-3611. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

— Dept. of Commerce and 
Development, tourism division, 727- 
3201; 

— Dept. of Environmental 
Management, state parks informa- 
tion, 727-3180. 


— Dept. of Fisheries, Wildlife 
and Recreational Vehicles, fisheries 
and wildlife division, 727-3151; 
marine and recreational vehicle 
division, 727-3900. 

Hotline for the Handicapped, (800) 
392-6077. 


“ROUGH ROAD” TOUR ’79 


The Frolics Ballroom, Salisbury Beach, Salisbury, Mass 
Bunratty’s, Alliston, Mass 
Sir Morgans Cove, Green St., Worcester, 
The Hyannis Station, Hyannis, Mass. Letest satellite information, 491- 
Woody's House of Washington, Washington, Mass . 
L Ai informati 

The Rusty Nail, Sunderland, Mass. S67-0160. oe ie 

; se husetts Historical Com- 
J.W. s Lounge, Amesbury, Mass e oon 097-8470. storical Com 
Main Act Concert Club, Lynn, Mass Medical Hotline for Adults, 735- 
Headliners North, Nashua, N.H. (In Concert with James Cotton Band) Te iiteie sities Maeitidinn 
Rocky Point Park, Warwick, R | qanc) recreation information, 727- 
Lupo’s Heartbreak Hotel, Providence, R.1. National Park Service, 223-0058. 
Bon Vue Inn, Narrigansett, R.1. (Point Judith) National Weather Service, 936- 
The Way Station, Bourne. Mass. 
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Mass 


Pioneer Valley Association, 
586-0321. 

Sierra Club, 227-5339. 

Voice of Audubon, 259-8805. 
Zoo information, 727-5215. 


CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut C ‘ound Owners’ 
Association, (203) -7805. 
Sent. of Commerce, (203) 566- 


Dept. of Environmental Protection, 
(203) 566-2304. 
Mystic Chamber of Commerce, 
203) 536-8559. 

ngland Tourist information 
Center, (203) 536-1641. 
a tourist information, (203) 566- 


Manchester, N.H 


Kenmore Sq 


Harvard Sq Lincoln R.| 


MAINE 
Dept. of Conservation, Bureau of 











oo and Recreation, (207) 289- 
international Backpackers’ Asso- 
ciation, (207) 794-6062. 

Maine Ca round Owners’ As- 
sociation, (207) 782-0142. 

State Development Office, (207) 
289-2656. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Division of Economic Develop- 
ment, Office of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, (603) 271-2341. 

Mt. Washington Valley Chamber of 
Commerce, (603) 356-3171. 

New Hampshire Campground 
Owners’ Association, (603) 279- 


8744. 
Office of Vacation Travel, (603) 
271-2660. 

Visitors’ center, (603) 224-2525. 
White Mountain National Forest, 
(603) 745-8720. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Dept. of Economic Development, 
Tourist Promotion Division, (800) 
556-2484. 


VERMONT 
Dept. of Forests, Parks and Recrea- 
tion, (802) 828-3375. 
Green Mountain National Forest, 
(802) 775-2579. 
State Chamber of Commerce, (802) 
223-3443. 
Vermont Association of Private 
Campground Owners and 
Operators, (802) 767-3352. 


They dorunrun 


SPORTS — 
PARTICIPATORY 


in which you can breathe fresh air, 
feel 100 percent organic sunshine, 
and mix the smell of fresh, green 
grass with that of your own sweat. 
Now that our long natural night- 
mare (i.e., winter) is over, every- 
one's out playing games or testing 
his or her skills against the ele- 
ments. It's because summer is the 
only season in which the elements 
will give half a chance. 


, BICYCLING 

Bicycling is one of the better ways to 
explore Boston and the surround- 
ing areas. And if the thought of 
breaking away on own is less 
than thrilling, the following groups 
provide weekly trips with guides and 
company: 








American Youth Hostel tours start 


in the greater Boston area, average 
about 25 miles, and are fairly easy. 
They cost 25 cents if you’re a mem- 
ber, 50 cents if you're not. Yearly 
membership also gets you a hostel 
newsletter and the privilege of 
spending a night in any of thou- 
sands of hostels around the world 
for just a few dollars a night. Mem- 
bership cards are available for $11 
from noon to 6 p.m. in the AYH of- 
fice at 251 Harvard St. in Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline. For more 
information, contact Steve Gartrell 
at 3 Salem St., Cambridge, or at 
661-9182. 
The Charies River Wheeimen Sun- 
day rides are reputed to be a bit 
more difficult. But they do have two 
loops, one for novices (20 to 25 
miles) and one for gung-ho types 
(about 35 miles). There’s a lunch 
stop where everybody meets, and 
the routes are always marked. The 
rides cost nothing, but a $15 yearly 
fee will get you a monthly newslet- 
ter, participation in monthly meet- 
ings, and membership in the 
League of American Wheelmen. For 
more information, call Debra Glass- 
man at 489-3141. 
The Granite State Wheeimen rides 
usually start in New Hampshire, as 
you might guess from the name. 
Typically, they include three divi- 
sions: a 25- to 50-mile loop with 
some hills, a 15- to 25-mile loop with 
more moderate speed and terrain, 
and a two- or three-hour “smell the 
flowers” loop. The rides are free, 
paying the $5 membership fee gets 
you the monthly newsletter and the 
chance to participate in meetings 
and longer tours. Call Dave Top- 
ham at (603) 898-2842 for more 
information. 

If you just like to watch bike rac- 
ing, check out our listings of specta- 
tor sports in this section. 


FISHING 


Fresh Water 
Beichertown, Quabbin Reservoir. 
25,216-acre water area 65 miles 
from Boston. 

Belmont, Mill Ponds. Beaver Brook 
Reservation, Mill Street. 

Boston, Turtie Pond. Stony Brook 
Reservation, Enneking Parkway, 
Hyde Park. 

Boston to Weston, Charlies River. 
Shore fishing. 

Canton, Ponkapoag Pond. Biue 
Hills Reservation, Rte. 138 to Ran- 
dolph Street. 

Maiden, Fellsmere Pond. Felisway 
East, children's fishing area. 
Medford, Quarter Mile Pond. 
Middlesex Felis Reservation, Mys- 
tic Valley Parkway. 
Medford-Winchester, Mystic Lakes, 
Middlesex Fells Reservation, Mys- 
tic Valley Parkway. 


Milton-Canton, Biue Hill River. Biue 
Hills Reservation, Blue Hills Park- 
way and Canton Street. 

Milton, Houghton’'s Pond. Blue Hills 
Reservation, Hillside Street. 

Milton, Hultman’s Pond. Biue Hills 
Reservation, Biue Hills Parkway and 
Canton Street. 

Milton, Pine Tree Brook. Biue Hills 
Reservation, near Harland Street 
and Unquity Road. 

Milton, Trout Pond. Blue Hills Re- 
servation, near Harland Street and 
Unquity Road. 

Needham, Cutler Park. 

Quincy, St. Moritz Pond. Off Furn- 
ace Brook Parkway, West Quincy. 
Saugus, Pearce and Silver Lakes. 
Breakheart Reservation, Lynn Fells 
Parkway, near Rte. 1. 

Stoneham, Dark Hollow Pond. 
Middlesex Fells Reservation, Rte. 
28. 

Winchester, Aberjona River. Mid- 
diesex Fells Reservation, Mystic 
Valley Parkway. 


Salt water 
Lynn, Lynn Fishing Pier. Lynnway at 
General Edwards Bridge. 
Quincy, Black's Creek. Quincy 
Shore Drive. Surfcasting. 
Revere, Revere Beach. Revere 
Beach Boulevard. 
South Boston, City Point. Rotunda, 
Day Boulevard. Pier fishing. 


GOLF 
Albemarle, 185 Albemarle Road, 
West Newton, 527-9784. Nine holes, 
par 29. Pull carts. Semi-private, but 
public can play. 
Bedford Country Club, 225 Old Bil- 
lerica Rd., Bedford, 275-2323. Nine 
holes, par 36. Gas carts. Semi- 
private, but public can play. 
Braintree Municipal Golf Course, 
101 Jefferson Street, South Brain- 
tree, 843-9781. Eighteen holes, par 
72. Electric carts. Public. 
Brookline Golf Club, 1281 W. Rox- 


bury Parkway, Chestnut Hill, 566- 
7794. Eighteen holes, par 71. Gas 


and pull carts. Public. 
Brookmeadow C Club, 100 
Everendon Road, Canton, 828- 
4444. Eighteen holes, par 71. Elec- 
tric and pull carts. Public. 

c Country Club, 427 Wainut 
Street, Lynnfield, 245-9300. Eligh- 
teen holes, par 71. Gas and pull 
carts. Public. 

Country Club of Norwood, 400 
Providence Highway, Norwood, 
769-5880. Eighteen holes, par 70. 
Pull eee peck nay ‘ 
Crystal Spri > , 
Broadway, ‘Haverhill, 374-9621. 
Eighteen holes, par 72. Gas and pull 
carts. Semi-private, but public can 


play. 

D.W. Field Golf Course, 331 Oak 
Street, Brockton, 588-9211. Eigh- 
teen holes, par 70. Pull and electric 
carts. Public. 

Easton Country Club, 261 Pur- 
chase St., South Easton, 238-2500. 
Eighteen holes, par 72. Pull and gas 
carts. Public. 

George Wright Golf Club, 420 West 
Street, Hyde Park, 364-3179. Eigh- 
teen holes, par 70. Pull and electric 
carts. Public. 
Glen Ellen Country Club, 84 Or- 
chard St., Millis, 376-2959. Eighteen 
holes, par 72. Gas carts. Semi-pri- 
vate, but public can play. 

Green Meadow Golf Club, Route 
1A, Hudson, NH (30 miles from Bos- 
ton), (603) 889-1555. Two 18-hole 
courses, par 71 and 72. Pull, gas 
and electric carts. Public. 

Fresh Pond Golf Course, 691 Huron 
Ave., Cambridge, 354-9130. Nine 
holes. Pull carts. Public. 

Larry Gannon Municipal, Great 
Woods Road, Lynn, 592-8238. Eigh- 
teen holes, par 70. Gas and pull 
carts. Public. 

Leo J. Martin Memorial Golf 
Course, Concord St., Newton, 894- 
4903. Eighteen holes, par 72. Pull 
and gas carts. Public. 


Lost Brook Golf Club, 750 Univer- 
sity Ave., Norwood, 769-2550. Eigh- 
teen holes, par 54. Pull carts. Pub- 


lic. 

Middleton Golf Course, Route 114, 
Middleton, 774-4075. Eighteen-hole 
course, par 3. Pull carts. Public. 
Norwood Country Club, 400 Provi- 
dence Highway, Norwood, 769- 
5880. Eighteen holes, par 70. Elec- 
tric carts. Public. 

Pine Meadows Country Club, 
Cedar Street, Lexington, 862-9632. 
Nine holes, par 35. Gas and pull 
carts. Public. 

Ponkapoag Golf Course, 2167 
Washington St., Canton, 828-0645. 
Two 18-hole courses, par 71 and 72. 
Pull carts. Public. 

Powder Horn Golf Club, 40 Wainut 
Street, Lexington, 861-0766. Eigh- 
teen holes, par 54. Pull carts. Pub- 
lic. 

President Golf Course, 357 West 
Squantum, Quincy, 328-3444. Eigh- 
teen holes, par 70. Electric carts. 
Public. 

Sagamore Spring Golf Club, 1287 
Main St., Lynnfield, 334-3151. Eigh- 
teen holes, par 71. Gas carts. Pub- 
lic. 

Salem Municipal, Wilson Street, 
Salem, 744-9747. Nine holes, par 
35. Public. No carts. 

Sandy Burr Country Club, Cochit- 
uate Road, Wayland, 358-7211. 
Eighteen holes, par 72. Gas and pull 
carts. Public. 

Town of Stoneham, 490 Williams 
St., Stoneham, 438-9732. Nine 
holes. No carts. Public. 

Trulli Brook Golf Course, 170 River 
Road, Tewksbury, 851-6731. Eight- 
een holes, par 70. Pull, gas and 
electric carts. Public. 

Wayland Country Club, Route 27, 
Wayland, 358-4882. Eighteen holes, 
par 70. Pull, gas and electric carts. 
Public. 

Woburn Country Club, Country 
Club Rd., Woburn, 935-4653. Nine 
holes. Gas carts. Public. 

















RIDING 
, Rte. 114, 


Andover 

N. Andover, 6552. Horses with 
English saddies rented at $6 on 
Sundays, with reservations re- 
quired by the preceding Wednes- 
day. Lessons also available at $8 
per lesson. 

Auburn Farms Inc., 231 E. Main St., 
Georgetown, 352-6161. No rentals, 
but group lessons by appointment 
only, $8. All English saddles. 
Belliview Riding Academy, 1244 
Randolph Ave., Milton, 698-9637. 
Rentals at $7 per hour. English-sad- 
die lessons, $8. 

Brookdale Stables, 629 Willard St., 
Quincy, 471-9547. Rentals with 
Western saddles at $7 per hour. Pri- 
vate lessons available at $18, group 
lessons at $12. 

Eagle Rock Riding, 138 Providence 
Rd., Grafton, 839-5784. No rentals. 
Private lessons available at $14, 
semi-private at $11, group at $9. 
Forest Hills Riding Stable, 19 Lotus 
St., Jamaica Plain, 524-9739. Engl- 
ish and Western rentals at $6 per 
hour. 

Hingham Riding Stable, Turkey Hill 
Lane, Hingham, 749-9734. Rentals 
at $6 per hour on weekdays. Week- 
end rentals are $7 per hour. Engl- 
ish- and Western-saddie lessons 
available at $10. 

Mustang Riding Stable, Main St., 
Northboro, 393-9408. Western- 
saddle rentals at $6 per hour. 
Paddocks, 1010 Hillside Rd., Milton, 
698-1884. English-saddle rentals at 
$8 per hour. Lessons offered at 
$100 for 10. 

Ponderosa Pines Riding Club, Pond 
St., Essex, 768-6669. Rentals at $5 
per hour. English and Western les- 
sons at $8. Extra added attractions 
include carriage and hay rides plus 
an on-site zoo with lions, sheep and 
llamas, one hopes not lying down 


together. 
Redsam Stables, 384 High St., Ran- 
Continued on page 46 
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SUPER SUMMER SPECIAL | 
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THE LP SINGLE PEDESTAL 


ae 











Reg $164.99 NOW $99.99 








SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


1. New A-GRADE PEDESTAL 
LOCKING 





om | 





2. COLOR COORDINATION 


3. A-GRADE DOUBLE WALL 
DRAWER STYLING 


4. SKYSCRAPER INNER 
GIRDERS 


5. FULL SUSPENSION— 
“QUADRA-MATIC” FILING 


6. LEGS AND TRIM 


7. A-GRADE MAGIC CARPET/ 
CUSHION RIDE 


8. CHOICE OF DESK TOPS 


9. ALL PEDESTALS ARD ARE 
INTERCHANGEABLE AND 
ALL MODULARS ACTUALLY 
GIVE YOU 4 DESKS IN 1 


10. OPTIONAL FLUSH PANELS 





SWIVEL 
ARM CHAIR 










J Reg $99.99 


NOW $69.99 
2 


OFFICE FURNITURE ON SALE 
FOR ALIMITED TIME ONLY 








UNFINISHED BOOKCASES AND 
CHESTS 

AT ALL LOW DISCOUNT PRICES 

PICK AND CHOOSE YOUR SIZE 











FF NE LOT EEE OLE I TTR ELVEN ELE LITE AE NEALE! EIISE 
WOOD FOLDING CHAIR 





YOUR MATTRESS HEADQUARTERS 





THE LP DOUBLE PEDESTAL 


x 





Top 30” x 60” 
Reg $249.99 
NOW $164.99 
ALSO Top 24” x 54” 


Reg $224.99 NOW $139.99 




















— SECRETARY : 
(4 Drawer) SWIVEL 

a Reg | 
a $148.99 een 
NOW $94.99] Reg $84.99 — 

(2 Drawer) NOW $59.99 SS “ 6 

Reg $103.99 é Ff 

NOW $69.99 
— 2DRAWER 

[= LETTER FILE DELUXE 

Reg $89.99 NOW $49.99 aa 











ECONOMY TWIN SET 
ECONOMY FULL SET 
DELUXE BEDDING TWIN SIZE 


$69.99 
$89.99 
$89.99 
DELUXE BEDDING FULL SIZE $119.99 
DELUXE BEDDING QUEEN SIZE $149.99 





by Telescope 
now in stock 


$27.99 





20 Colors to choose from 














ECONOMY MODEL 
DIRECTOR'S CHAIR 


$16.99 























| HERITAGE | 
, OAK FINISH | 
W/CHROME LEGS- 
with Swing Out 
Doors L 


L Reg $42.99 NOW $28.99 











SUPER XL DESK LAMP 





Made in 














Sweden 
by LEDU 


AVAILABLE IN 
3 QUALITIES 









60 WATTS 
$12.99 
75WATTS 
$13.99 
100 WATTS 


$21.99 
























ours: 
Daily 10-6 

Tues. & Fri. 10-8 

Sat. 10 - 5:30 








FURNITURE COMPANY 


































44 Harvard Ave. 
Alliston, MA 
782-1894 
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SUPER SUMMER SPECIAL 


SUPER SAVINGS ALL SUMMER LONGI!!! 








5 PIECE DINETTE NOW 69” 


NORMALLY 119 





COFFEE & END TABLES 
SUMMER SPECIAL 


COCKTAIL 19” END TABLE 17” 








DESK 
ENTERTAINMENT 
Ss CENTER 


NOW 
64” 











NORMALLY 99% 








\ Special prices this week only! 
| Walnut Finish Bookcases 



























" 24x9 %2x30% 18.99 
24x9 2x44 24.99 
24x9 2x58 © 29.99 
24x9 2x71 V2 34.99 
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BENTWOOD 


ROCKER 
NORMALLY 119° 





TV STAND 
NOW 34” 
REG. 21° 











"440" 


REG. 1200° 


















Day and night casual couch offers standard sofa height seating 
with cathedral shaped, super soft bolsters. Pre-formed chrome 
steel supports on back and both sides anchor solidly into thick 
wood platform with legs. Solid urethane foam sofa converts eas- 
ily to queen-width bed. Conveniently packed in one carton for 


Wi LS H | R a ab easy storage and handling. 
SOFA-SLEEPER waste msrown 





REGULARLY $269.99 








HOURS 
DAILY 10-6 SAT. 10-5:30 


TUES. & FRI. 10-8 





SALLET 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


; AN IDEA WORTH Q Size — L-73", H-26", D-31" s 99 
limited quantity available SLEEPING ON hn Aa ig i 3 NOW ‘159 





44 HARVARD AVE. 
ALLSTON, MA 
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Continued from page 43 
doiph, 963-9828. Western-saddle 
rentals at $7 per hour. 

Stoneham Ranch, 106 Pond St., 
Stoneham, 438-9837. Western-sad- 
die rentals at $7 per hour. 


RUNNING 

Patriots’ Day and the Boston Mara- 
thon have already come and gone, 
but there are plenty of road races 
yet to be run. Below is a list of key 
races, most of them sanctioned by 
the AAU, to be held in New England 
through July. A more comprehen- 
sive list of races, including certified 
marathons in the US and Canada, 
can be had by writing to the Greater 
Boston Track Club at 47 South Cen- 
tral St., Haverhill, MA 01830. For 
more information on the races be- 
low, contact the person listed with 
each. Our thanks go to Tommy 
Leonard for his gracious and in- 
valuable help. 


June 23, — Provincetown, Mass.: 
Second Blessing of the Fleet Road 
Race, 4.5 miles, 9:30 a.m., AAU, $3 
entry fee (limit 150), Motta Memor- 
ial Field. Contact Blessing of the 
Fleet Road Race at 44 Bradford St., 
Provincetown, Mass. 02657 or at 
487-0157. 

— Hyannis, Mass.: Hyannis Road 
Race, 8 miles, noon, AAU, $2 entry 
fee. State Armory, South St. Con- 
tact Wynn Sears at PO Box 852, 
Hyannis, Mass. 02601, or at 772- 
2400 or 775-5089 or call Charlie 
Leonard at 771-3322. 

— Wrentham, Mass.: Wrentham 
Red Cross Race, 3.5 and 5.5 miles, 
4:30 p.m., Pickwick's Inn and Pub, 
36 Sleepy Hollow. Call Jamie Kerch- 
ner at 543-4881 
June 24, Southwick, Mass.: Recrea- 
tional Center Road Race, 3.5 and 
8.3 miles, 2 p.m., AAU, $2 entry fee. 
Powder Mill School, Feeding Hills 
Rd. (Rte. 57). Call Walter Childs at 
(413) 566-3145. 

— Chatham, Mass.: Chatham 
Harbor Run, 10 kilometers, noon, 
AAU, $3 entry fee (limit 500). Chat- 
ham High School, 425 Crowell Rd. 
Contact Dr. Rick Weiler at 720 Main 
St., Chatham, Mass. 02633, or call 
John Ottow at 945-3496. 

— Norwich, Conn.: Norwich 
Rose Arts Festival 10-miler, 10.6 
miles, 11 a.m., no entries at the 
post. Contact Bob Miles at 15 Green 
Valley Drive, RFD 2, Norwich, Conn. 
06360, or at (203) 869-4286, or call 
Rich Fontaine at (203) 889-8576. 

— West Haven, Conn.: 15-kilo- 


meter shoreline race and 3-mile fun 
run, 10 a.m., West Haven High 
School Track. Contact Art Hadden 
at 150 Bellevue Ave., West Haven, 
Conn. 06516, or at (203) 933-7854. 
Special Olympics benefit. 

— Manchester, Conn.: 12-mile 
AAU championship and 3-mile race 
(New England Relays), 4 p.m. Con- 
tact Pat Mistretta at Manchester 
Community College, 60 Bidwell St., 
Manchester, Conn. 06040, or at 
(203) 646-4900 ext. 245. 

— Middletown, Conn.: eighth 
Vito Bonaiuto Run, 5 miles, 1 p.m., 
AAU, $1 il fee. Snow School, 
Wadsworth St. Contact Bernie 
O'Rourke at (203) 347-4071 ext. 
257. 

— Warwick, Ri.: 8.2 miles, 6 
p.m., no entry fee. Knights of 
Columbus, Warwick Ave. Contact 
Mike Rooney at 69 Julian Rd., War- 
wick, Ri 02889, or at (401) 739-0089 
or 737-9887. 

June 27, Salem, Mass.: 10-kilo- 
meter Historic Salem Road Race, 6 
p.m., AAU, $3 entry fee. Hamilton 
Hall, 9 Chestnut St. Contact William 
Burns at 22 Beckford St., Salem 
Mass. 01970 or at 745-1896 or 423- 
7300. 

June 30, Norton, Mass.: A Summer- 
time Race, 10 kilometers, 11 a.m.. 
AAU, $3 entry fee. Norton Middle 
School, West Main St. (Rte. 123). 
Contact Norton Jaycees at PO Box 
580, Norton, Mass. 02766 or Paul 
Chastenay at 222-5423. 

— Dover, NH: eighth annual 

Great Race, 10 miles, 5 p.m., AAU, 
$2 entry fee. Woodman Park 
School. Contact Don Heyliger, 
Parks and Recreation Director, at 
Butterfield Gym, Dover, NH 03820, 
or at (603) 742-5718. 
July 4, Needham, Mass.: Needham 
Fourth of July Race, 3 miles, 8:30 
a.m., no entry fee. Carter Memorial 
Methodist Church, Needham 
Heights. Contact Ed Jones at 444- 
6400. Needham residents and 
YMCA members only. 

— Sharon, Mass.: Sharon Fourth 
ot July Road Race. 5.5 miles, 9 a.m., 
AAU, $2 entry fee, post. Sharon 
High School, Pond St. Contact Dave 
Clifton or Al Siegal at 784-7500. 

— Southbridge, Mass.: Leonide 
J. Lemire.Road Race, 4.9 miles, 10 
a.m., AAU, $T.5@sentry fee, $2 at the 
post. VFW Post 6055, Everett St. 
Contact Central Mass. Striders at 
PO Box 2, Greendale Station, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 01606 or at 799-2076. 
July 7, North Adams, Mass.: biatha- 
lon (3-mile run, half-mile swim), 11 
a.m., AAU, $2 entry fee. Windsor 


Lake (off Rte. 2). Contact Bob Smail 
at the North Berkshire YMCA, 22 
Brickyard Court, North Adams, 
Mass. 01247, or at (413) 663-8529. 

— Portsmouth, NH: third Horse 
of a Different Golor Road Race, 10 
miles, 5 or 6 p.m., $3 entry fee (limit 
500). Contact Mary Jane Brady or 
John Mikolajcyk at the Horse of a 
Different Color Tavern, 22 Dear St., 
Portsmouth, NH 03601, or at (603) 
436-4968. 

July 8, Newport, Vt.: Newport Road 
Race, 10 kilometers, 10 a.m. (prob- 
ably), post entries allowed. Contact 
Russ Petelle at Box 547, Derby Line, 
Vt. 05830, or at (802) 873-3428. 
July 10, Waltham, Mass.: Waltham 
Track and Field Road Race, 5 miles, 
6:15 p.m.~+$2 entry fee, $3 at the 
post. Leary Field, Waltham Sta- 
dium, Beacon St. (off Rte. 20). Con- 
tact Ed Joval at Parks and Recrea- 
tion, 314 Totten Pond Rd., Wal- 
tham, Mass. 02154, or at 893-4837 
or 893-4040. 

July 14, Hull, Mass.: fourth Jaycees 
Road Race, 6:5 miles, 10 a.m., AAU, 
$2 entry fee, $3 at the post. Hull 
High School, Main St., Pemberton 
Point. Contact Fred Alibrandi at 65 
Harborview Rd., Hull, Mass. 02045 
or at 925-4796. 

July 15, Cambridge, Mass.: second 
Porter Chevrolet Run for Your Life 
NEAAU 10-kilometer masters’ and 
seniors’ championships, 10 a.m., 
AAU. Contact Warren Herman at 
Porter Chevrolet, 275 Fresh Pond 
Parkway, Cambridge, Mass. 02238 
or at 864-5900. Date and time are 
tentative at this writing. 

— Waterville Valley, NH: 10 kilo- 
meters, 9 a.m.(tentative), pos’ sn- 
tries. Ski Touring Center. Co tact 
Chuck Moeser at WBCN, Box 212, 
Waterville Valley, NH 03223, or at 
(603) 236-8637 
July 16, Middletown, Conn.: ninth 
Lucy Bettencourt Women’s Road 
Race, 4.25 miles, 6 p.m., AAU, $1 
entry. Xavier High School (exit 11 off 
Rte. 9). Contact Bernie O’Rourke at 
the Middletown Parks and Recrea- 
tion Department, Middletown, 
Conn. 06457, or at (203) 347-4671 
ext. 257. 

July 22, Revere, Mass.: third Revere 
Jaycees Road Race, 4.25 miles, 
10:30 a.m., AAU, $2 entry fee, $3 at 
the post. American Legion Build- 
ing, Broadway. Contact Patrick 
Reardon at Reardon’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, Revere, Mass. 02151, or 
at 321-8762. 

July 27, Concord, NH: Concord 
Five-mile Road Race, 5.1 miles, 6 
p.m., $1 entry fee. Memorial Field, 


South Fruit St. Contact The Long 
Run at 138 Main St., Concord, NH 
03301, or at (603) 225-5605. 

— Narr ansett, Ri: 10 miles, 6 
p.m., AAU, fee, no entries at the 
tg 2 eae 7 School (off 

108). Contact Charlie McGin- 

ne at 52 Hollywood Ave, Narragan- 
sett, Ri 02882, or at (401) 789-0863. 
July 29, Bourne, Mass.: 25th Bourne 
Road Race, 20 kilometers, 1 p.m., 
AAU, $2 entry fee, $3 at the post. 
VFW Post, Shore Rd. Contact Joe 
Donovan at VFW Post 5988, 160 
Shore Rd., RFD 1, Bourne, Mass. 
02532 or at 759-9885. 
July 31, Newburyport, Mass.: 20th 
annual Yankee Homecoming Road 
Race, 10 miles, 6:30 p.m., $2 entry 
fee until July 27, $3 thereafter. New- 
buryport High School. Contact Bill 
Crounse at the Newburyport Jay- 
cees, PO Box 2, Newburyport, 
Mass. 01960 or at 465-0885. 


lf you don't teel ready for the big- 
time races (or even if you do) there 
are ample weekly runs sponsored 
by local organizations. 

Sundays — New Bedford, Mass:.: 
various distances at Buttonwood 
Park and other locations. 10 a.m., 
no entry fee. Call Paul Foster at 997- 
8031. 

Mondays — Lynn, Mass.: all dis- 
tances, all ages, fun runs. Manning 
Bowl, Lynn. From July 2 through 
August 20. Call Barney Bloom at 
581-0855. 

Wednesdays — Brockton, Mass.: 
3.8 miles, 7 p.m. DW Field Park. Calli 
Brad Krown at 341-0685. 

— Lynn, Mass.: 2.5- and 5-mile 
Lynn Woods Races (starting June 
27). 6:30 p.m. Happy Valley En- 
trance, Rte. 129. Call Barney Bloom 
at 581-0855. Club 10-mile relay 
August 15. 

— Peabody, Mass.: 2.17- and 
4.13-mile cross-country runs. 6 p.m. 
50-cent entry fee. Brooksby apple 
orchard. Call Phil Sheridan at 531- 
1519. 

Thursdays — Cambridge, Mass.: 
2.5- and 5-mile runs. 6:30 p.m. 
Fresh Pond. Call Mark Yesiey at 
§27-5735 or 527-3413. 

Saturdays — Cambridge, Mass.: 
2.5- and 5-mile fun runs. No entry 
fee, 10 a.m. Maintenance Building, 
Fresh Pond. Call Fred Brown at 891- 
1899. 

— Melrose, Mass.: 4.3-mile fun 
runs. No entry fee, 8 a.m. Also 1.25- 
and 2.5-mile fun runs at 10 a.m., 
with no entry fee. The Racer's Edge, 
695 Main St. Call Scott Morrill at 
662-4444. 





Charles Circle Clinic 


a reproductive health center 


Sensitive to your individual needs 


offering: 


¢ the information you need to choose 
an effective method of birth control 
¢ vasectomy and tubal ligation 


services 


® supportive abortion services 
* general anesthesia as part®>f Our“ : 


quality medical care 


711 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 
for information/appointments call 723-5400 


licensed by the » tvonaieine Department of Public Health 








Bausch and ons (the original) — 7 ~) 


Wear your contacts 


(with this coupon) 


(No Substitutions) 


Soft Contact Lenses 


home the same day! — 





Special Baclaalies Everything 





Brookline 
Vision Center 


1296 Beacon St.,-Coolidge Corner 
738-6440 


7 


Harvard Sq. 
Vision Center 


Holyoke Ctr. Mall, Cambridge 


expires August 24, 1979 with this coupon. J 
2 20s SG ew GR We AER A GT EE eS See ee ee es coe ae 


1344 Mass. Ave. 


661-6440 








Unleash Her Hidden Passions 





with 


our Deluxe Sampler. You'll be glad you did! 


Our deluxe 40 page illustrated catalog contains a feast for the sensuous. Thirty-six brands of 
e selection anywhere) inciudi 
snugger fit, the latest erotic books like What Turns Women 
nique to make you a better lover; enticing lingerie, sexual aids, and much more. Catalog free 


condoms (the most complet 


with every order. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded in Full. 


Adam and Eve, Dept. BP-9-A 


PO Box 900 


ph mcg NC 27510 


Please rush me in a plain package under your money- 


back guarantee: 
0D Wallet of 10 Texture Plus® 


0 Executive Sample (30 best assorted condoms) tke 50 


0 Sample of Six French Ticklers 
0 Catalog Only 


TEXTURE 
PLUS: 


Texture Plus® the revolutionary condom with an exclusive texturing guaranteed to awaken her 

hidden passions. So thin, yet hugs you so comfortably, that you feel as if you're wearing noth- 
ing at all! Here’s how it works. First the condom's ribbed head stimulates the lips of the vagina 
as it penetrates. Then, hundreds of raised Pleasure DoteT.M.on the shaft-raised higher than 
any other condom — continue what the ribbed head began . 
vulva and tantalizing urgings inside the vagina. Thus, Pleasure Dots allow you to touch her ina 
way she's never been touched before. Texture Pius is shaped to cling to the penis at the most 
sensitive place, and its gentle lubrications work with natural secretions for 
sensitivity. Both of you can experience a sensuous new thrill! Send today for Texture Plus or 


. @ sensuous contact with the 


ur maximum 


Slime for those who like a 
, Plus books on séxual tech- 


— Sharon, Mass.: 4.3-mile fun 
runs. No entry fee, 8 a.m. Sharon 
Community Center. Call Dale Van 
Meter at 784-6348 


SOCCER 


The Boston Women’s Soccer Lea- 
gue teams play three times a week 
during the summer, and they wel- 
come beginners. For information, 
call 864-8181. 


TENNIS 


Boston 

All public tennis courts in Boston 
are available on a first-come, first- 
served basis, with the exception of 
the Boston Common courts in July 
and August. Permits that allow one 
to reserve a hour of playing time 
there up to a week in advance are 
available at the courts from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. weekdays. Lighted Boston 
courts are open from dawn until 11 
p.m. The Boston Parks and Recrea- 
tion Department offers tree lessons 
both days and nights; for informa- 
tion, call 725-3240. 


Aliston-Brighton 

Cassidy, Cleveland Circle, Brighton 
two lighted asphalt courts. 
McKinney, Faneui! St., Brighton 
two lighted asphalt courts. 
Portsmouth, Portsmouth St.. Bright- 
on, one asphalt court. 
Rogers, Lake St., Brightori, 
lighted asphalt courts. 
Ringer, Allston St., Allstor 
phalt courts. 


two 


two as- 


Beacon Hill 
Boston Common. Tremoni St., Bos- 
ton, two lighted Grass-Tex courts. 


Charlestown 
Ryan, Sullivan Square. one lighted 
asphalt court. 


Dorchester 

Almont, Aimont St. and Blue Hill 
Ave. Mattapan. four asphalt courts, 
two lighted. 

Dorchester Park, Richmond and 
Dorchester Aves., one asphait 
court. 

Old Hemingway School, Adams St., 
one asphalt court. 

Roberts, Dunbar Ave., two lighted 
asphalt courts. 

Ronan, Mt. Ida. Rd., one lighted ab-; 
phalt court. 

Savin Hill Park, Savin Hill St., four 
lighted asphalt courts. 

Walker, Norfolk St., Mattapan, four 
asphalt courts, two lighted. 

Walsh, Washington St., one asphalt 


court. 
Winthrop, Winthrop St., one "i 
phalt court. ie 
East Boston 

East Boston Stadium, Porter St., 
three asphalt courts. Jeffrey Point, 
Maverick Square, two asphalt 


courts. Noyes, Saratoga and Board- 
man Sts., two lighted asphalt courts. 


Hyde Park 


Amatucci Playground, Glenwood 
Ave., one lighted asphalt court. 
Readville, Readvilie St., Readville, 
two asphait courts. 
Ross, Reddy Ave., one lighted as- 
phalt court. 

Wright, West St., 
phalt courts. 


two as- 


Jamaica Plain 
Shattuck Hospital, 
two asphalt courts. 
South Street Mall, South St., two 
asphalt courts. 


Franklin Park, 


Roxbury 

Carter, Columbus Ave., five lighted 
asphalt courts. 

Washington Park, Dale and Wash- 
ington Sts., two lighted asphalt 
courts. 


South End 
Peters and Titus-Sparrow, Wash- 
ington St., two asphalt courts. 


South Boston 
Columbus Park, Columbus Rd., 
three asphalt courts. 


West Roxbury 

Billings, LaGrange St., four asphalt 
courts, two lighted. 

Draper, Washington and Stimson 
Sts., one lighted asphalt court. 


Brookline 
Permits are required on all Brook- 
line courts. Clay-court permits are 
Continued on page 48 
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88.36 


Out of every dollar you give to 
United Way, 88.3 cents goes to 
agencies for services; only 11.7 
cents is spent on administration. 
Costs can be kept so low because 
so many volunteers help. 


Give the United Way. 
The] out of 4 
you help could 
be you. - 
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Continued from page 46 
available at Putterham Meadows 
Golf Course, 1281 West Roxbury 
Parkway, 566-5008. Residents must 
bring proof of residency and $35 
(adult fee) to get a photo ID card. 
Non-residents must pay $70 (adult 
fee) for a permit. Hard-surtace- 
court permits are available at the 
Park and Recreation Commission, 
on the third floor of the Brookline 
Town Hall, 333 Washington St., 232- 
9000 ext. 258. Lighted courts are 
open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. on 
weekdays and from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
on weekends and holidays. Un- 
lighted courts are open from dawn 
till dusk. Hourly charge for clay 
courts are open from dawn till dusk. 
Hourly charge for clay courts is $2 
for residents, $3 for non-residents. 


Amory, intersection of Beacon and 
Amory Sts., six lighted clay courts. 
Anderson, Goddard and Newton 
Sts., two hard-surface courts. 
Baker, Beverly Rd. at rear of Baker 
School, five hard-surface courts. 
Baldwin, off Heath St. at rear of 
Baldwin School, one hard-surface 
court. 

Dean Rd., near Cleveland 
Circle, five Grass-Tex courts and 
three hard-surface courts, all 
lighted. 
Coolidge, Kenwood St. off Harvard 
St., one hafd-surface court. 
Devotion, Stedman St. at rear of 
Devotion School, two hard-surface 
courts,: 
Eliot, Between Eliot St. and Chest- 
nut’ Hill Ave., three hard-surface 
courts. 
Longwood, off Aspinwall Ave. at 
rear of Lawrence School, three 
hard-surface courts. 
Brookline High School Gym, Tap- 
pan and Greenough Sts., four in- 
door courts (seasonal use only, by 
reservation). 


Cambridge 

You do not need a permit to play on 
Cambridge courts. There will, how- 
ever, be recreational directors on 
the courts to limit playing time to 
one hour. Lighted courts are o 

until 11 p.m. All courts are asphalt. 
Information is available at 498-9028. 


Glacken, Huron Ave. near Fresh 
Pond Golf Course Club House, 
three lighted courts. 

Hoyt Western Ave. and -Gil- 
more St., two courts. 

Kennedy School, Fulkerson, 
Charles and Sixth Sts., East Cam- 
bridge, two courts. 

Old Morse, Putnam Ave. near 

courts. 


Brookline:St., two 


Field, Pemberton St., four 
lighted cou 


Newton 

Technically, you must be a Newton 
resident to play on these courts. 
Permits are required on supervised 
courts. They're available at the New- 
ton Recreation Department, 70 
Crescent St., Auburndale, 552- 
7120, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. week- 
days. They cost from $5 to $20, 
depending on age or the size of your 
family, and they come with a list of 
rules. You must present your per- 
mit and make courtside reserva- 
tions at these courts. 


Burr Park, Waverly Ave., four clay 
courts. 

Newton Centre Playground, Tyler 
Terrace, Newton Centre, five clay 
courts. 

Newton North High School, Hull St., 
Newtonville, 10 lighted hard-sur- 
face courts (open ~ 11 p.m.). 
Newton South High School, Bran- 
deis Rd., Nomen Centre, 12 hard- 
surface courts. 


These unreserved courts are avail- 
able on a first-come first-served 
basis. Court change-over is on the 
hour. 


Albemarle Playground, Albemarle 
Road, Newtonville, two hard-sur- 
face courts. 

Angier School, Beacon St., Waban, 
three hard-surface courts. 
Auburndale Playground, West Pine 
St., Auburndale, two hard-surface 
courts. 

Boyd Playground, Jackson Road, 
Newton, one hard-surface court. 
Burr School, Pine St., Newton, two 
hard-surface courts. 

Cabot Park, Eastside Parkway, two 
hard-surface courts. 

Hamilton Playground, Grove St., 
Newton Lower Falls, two hard-sur- 
face courts. 

Hawthorn Playground, Hawthorn 
St., two clay courts. 

Memorial School, Stein Circle, 
Newton Centre, two hard-surface 


courts. 

Newton Highlands Playground, 
Winchester St., Newton Highlands, 
two hard-surface courts. 

Upper Falls Playground, Chestnut 
St., Newton Upper Falls, two hard- 
surface courts. 

Ward School, Dolphin Road, New- 
ton Centre, two hard-surface courts. 
Warren Junior High School, Wash- 
ington St., West Newton, seven 
hard-surface courts. 

Weeks Junior High School, Locks- 


ley Road, Newton Centre, four hard- 
surface courts. 

Willington Playground, Kilburn Rd., 
.West Newton, one hard-surface 
court. 


MDC Courts 

All courts except the two lighted 
courts at Charlesbank and courts at 
Pleasant’ St., in Watertown (call 
Luke Smith for permit information at 
523-9746, Mon. through Fri. from 8 
to 10 a.m. or 1 to 2 p.m.) operate on 
a first-come, first-served basis. 
Lighted courts are open until 10 
p.m. All other courts are open from 
dawn to dusk. 


Belmont 
Waverly Oaks, Beaver Brook Reser- 
vation, two courts. 


Boston 

Charlesbank Park, Charlies St., 

West End, four lighted courts. 

Francis D. Martini Music Shell, Tru- 

man Highway, two courts. 

John J. Moynihan Play Center, Tru- 

com Highway, two lighted courts. 
eigs Playground, Stanbro 

Suen Readville, two courts. 

Msgr: Francis A. ‘an Memorial 

Playground, River St., Mattapan, 

two courts. 

Orient Heights, East Boston, two 

courts. 


Dedham 
Riverdale Park, Bridge St., 
courts. 


two 


Everett 
Allied Veterans Memorial Center, 2 
Elm St., two courts. 


Medford 

Henry D. Hormel! Field, Mystic River 
Reservation, Veterans Memorial 
Highway, two courts. 


Milton 

Houghton’s Pond, Biue Hills Reser- 
vation, Hillside St. off Rts. 128 and 
138, four courts. 


Nahant 
Nahant Beach, Nahant Beach High- 
way, five courts. 


Dilboy Field, Alewife Brook 
Parkway, two courts. 
Foss Park, Broadway, two lighted 
courts. 


Watertown 
Pleasant Street Courts, Pleasant 
St., two courts. 


wom 

















Lucy Dillon 
Roots 


SPORTS — 
SPECTATOR 


Yeah, Yeah, Yeah, so what if every- 
one on your block jogs three miles a 
day and feels better for it? That's 
just a matter of putting one foot in 
front of the other, and we know of 
several infants who can do that. 
There’s plenty to be said for the 
more intellectual pleasures of 
watching grown people chase little 
balls around some field of green, 
and there are plenty of opportu- 
nities for you to do that and more in 
the New England summer. 


BASEBALL 
It's been said that the Red Sox mean 
more to New England than base- 
ball itself. This may seem a curious 
notion, considering the team’s his- 
tory of breaking hearts from Woon- 
socket, Ri, to Wytopitiock, Maine, 
but then again, we live in an age of 
futility. It’s true that the fans have 
lost Luis Tiant and Bill Lee, and 
Bernie Carbo and Ferguson 
Jenkins, and, for that matter, a raft 
of other talented and endearing 
athletes, but they still have Carl 
Yastrzemski (among other splendid 
players) and Fenway Park. The lat- 
ter is said to be immortal, but some 
people are beginning to wonder 
whether Yaz will outlast it. In any 
event, parking around Fenway Park 
is an expensive pain in the neck; 











New England’s Finest Family of Franchised Spas for Women 





public transportation is always &_ 5... 


Join the Fitness 
Folks! 


individual programs 
hourly group exercises 
nutritional guidance 
automatic steam 
redwood sauna 
tanning rooms 
private showers 
dressing rooms 


BEAT THE ENERGY CRISIS 
THE WOMAN’S WORLD WAY! 


Call Today 


64-66 Staniford Street 
Longfellow Place, Boston 


“3 
ag! folks’ 


at 


‘the fitness 


9-9 Mon. 


227-4500 


p 
Womans world 
health SnaS 


9-3 Sat. 


- Fri. 





wise choice. Day games and day 
double-headers start at 2 p.m. Night 
games start at 7:30 p.m., and twi- 
night double-headers start at 5:30 
p.m. Tickets range from $7 for roof 
seats to $2 for the bleachers, The 
ee home games are as fol- 
lows: - 


vs. Detroit, Monday, June 18. 
Night game. 

vs. Detroit, Tuesday, June 19. Night 
game. 

vs. Detroit, Wednesday, June 20. 
Night game. 


vs. Detroit, Thursday, June 21. Night 
game. 

vs. Toronto, Friday, June 22. Night 
game. 

vs. Toronto, Saturday, June 23. Day 
game. 

vs. Toronto, Sunday, June 24. Day 


game. 

vs. Kansas City, Tuesday, July 3. 
Night game. 

vs. Kansas City, Wednesday, July 4. 
Night game. 

vs. Kansas City, Thursday, July 5. 
Day game. 

vs. Seattle, Thursday, July 19. Night 


game. 

vs. Seattle, Friday, July 20. Night 
ame 

vs. Seattle, Saturday, 
game. 

vs. California, Sunday, July 22. Day 


July 21. Day 


game. 

vs. California, Monday, July 23. 
Night game. 

vs. Oakland, Tuesday, July 24. Night 


game. 
vs. Oakland, Wednesday, July 25. 


Night game. 

vs. Oakland, Thursday, July 26. Day 
game. 

vs. Cleveland, Tuesday, August 7. 
Night game. 

vs. Cleveland, Wednesday, August 
8. Night game. 

vs. Cleveland, Thursday, August 9. 
Night game. 

vs. Milwaukee, Friday, August 10. 
Night game. 

vs. Milwaukee, Saturday, August 11. 
Day game. 

vs. Minnesota, Monday, August 13. 

7 Mant game. 

innesota, Tuesday, August 14. 

Night game. 


. Minnesota, Wednesday, August 
15. Night game. 

vs. Chicago, Thursday, August 16. 
Phy ht game. * 

hicago, Friday, August 17. 


oN 
ve Cttane t Saturday, Avquet 18. 
a game. 
vs. Chicago, Sunday, August’at9. 
Day game. 
vs. Texas, Thursday,: August «30. 


Night game. 
don page 50 
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Continued from page 48 
vs. Texas, Friday, August 31. Night 


game. 
vs. Texas, Saturday, September 1. 
Day game. 
vs. Texas, Sunday, September 2. 


vatialnare. Friday, September 7. 


Night game. 

vs. y rh mel Saturday, Sep- 
tember 8. Day game. 

vs. Baltimore, Sunday, September 
9. Day game. 

vs. New pe Tuesday, September 

vs. , Wednesday, 

September 12. Night game. 

vs. New York, Thursday, Septem- 
ber 13. Night game. 

vs. Detroit, Friday, September 21. 
Night game. 

vs. Detroit, Saturday, September 
22. Day game. 

vs. Detroit, Sunday, September 23. 
Day game. 

vs. Toronto, Tuesday, September 
25. Night game. 

vs. Toronto, Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 26. Night game. 

vs. Toronto, Thursday, September 
27. Night game. 


No matter how much the Red Sox 
mean to New England, it’s also said 
that no Bostonian can claim to be a 
baseball fan unless he or she goes 
to see the teams from the Parks 
League in action when the Sox are 
out of town. There are eight teams in 
the Senior League (also known as 


‘the Twi League, as in “twilight 


league,” because its teams used to 
play without lights). And they play 
hard, because whoever comes in 
last gets bumped to make room for 
the winner of the Junior League 
championships. There are 18 teams 
in the Junior League, which in- 
cludes just about any __ that 
wants to form a team. Games are 
played Mon. through Fri. at 7 p.m. 
and continue through mid-August. 
Senior League games are played 
at: 

Caseytown Field, Fields Corner 
(Dorchester Ave.), Dorchester. 
Cassidy Playground, Cleveland Cir- 

cle on Beacon St., Brighton. 
Fallon Field, South St., Roslindale. 
Kelly Field, River St. (toward Ded- 

ham), Hyde Park. 
Rodgers Park, Lake St., Brighton. 
Ross Field, River St., Hyde Park. 
Junior Leaguers, who are usually 
between 17 and 21 years old, use 
some of the same fields as the 
Senior League plus the following: 
Clemente Field, Park Dr., the Fen- 

way. 


Clifford Field, Norfolk St., Roxbury. 
Garvey Field, Neponset Ave., Dor- 


chester. 
Healy Field, Washington St., Ros- 


lindale. 
McConnell Field, Savin Hill, 


chester. : 

a Field, Charles St., Jamaica 
n. 

Roberts Field, Dunbar Ave., 
chester 


Ronan Field, Mt. ida Rd., 
Dorchester. 


BASKETBALL 

The Boston Neighborhood Basket- 
ball League (BNBL) is gargantuan: 
330 teams with untold hundreds of 
players, all of them Boston res- 
idents. It’s divided into 12 districts 
and three age groups, including a 
15-and-under division, a 19-and- 
under division and a senior division 
including the 15 or so best teams. 
The .league’s sponsors include 
Channel 5, the John Hancock in- 
surance company, Coca-Cola and 
the Boston Globe, but it is run by the 
Boston Parks and Recreation 
Department. The BNBL schedule 
starts in mid-June and runs through 
August; schedules and information 
are available from Bob Curran, Bos- 
ton Parks and Recreation Depart- 
ment, Room 802, City Hall, Boston, 
MA 02201. His phone number is 
725-3241. 


BICYCLE RACING 
Of the six bike races scheduled in 
New England so far, only two are 
open to novices. Five, however, are 
criterium races (i.e. with laps of 
one-and-a-half miles or less), and 
they make for good watching, ac- 
cording to Grace Jones. She's the 
state representative to the US Cy- 
cling Federation, and the person to 
call for up-to-date information, at 
342-7439. You can also dial the 
numbers listed below. 
July 1 — Fitchburg, Mass.: 50-mile 
criterium, no amateurs. 343-6701. 
July 4 — Walpole, Mass.: 50-mile 
criterium, no amateurs. 668-7140. 
July 15 — Springfield, Mass.: road 
race, no amateurs. Call (413) 783- 
3074. 
August 12 — Portsmouth, NH: 
criterium, tentatively with a novice 
category. (603) 926-7039. 
August 18 — Concord, NH: 
criterium, no novices. Call (603) 
899-9066. 
August 19 — Hudson, NH: cri- 
terium, novices. Call (603) 882- 
8901. , 
The following races are held week- 
ly by local clubs: 


Tuesdays — 6:30 p.m., at 
Wampatuck State Park, Hingham, 
Mass., by the Massachusetts Bay 
Wheeimen. 

— 6:15 p.m., between Concord 

and Carlisie, Mass. (starting at the 
main gate of Middlesex School, on 
Lowell Rd.), 11 miles, by the North- 
east Bicycle Club. 
fon i — 6:30 p.m., at Hanscom 
Field, Bedford, Mass., 25-mile 
points race, by the Northeast Bicy- 
cle Club. 
Please note: should you want to 
participate in a race organized by 
the Northeast Bicycle Club, you'll 
need a membership card from said 
club. A card costs $5, and is avail- 
able from club secretary Art La- 
Valle, whom you can call at 272- 
1087. For more information, you can 
call club president Robert Lea at 
547-8791. 


DOG RACING 

Lincoin Greyhound Park, Rte. 146, 
Lincoln, Ri, (401) 723-3200. 
Raynham Park, 1958 Broadway, 
Raynham, Mass., 824-4071. 
Seabrook Greyhound Park, New 
Zealand Rd., Seabrook, NH, 284- 
4222 (local call). 

onderland, 190 VFW Parkway, 
284-1300. For dinner reservations 
call 289-4900. 


DRAG RACING 
New England Dragway, Epping Rd., 
Brentwood, NH, (603) 679-5945. 
Funny cars, motorcycle and short- 
track drag racing every Sunday. 


HORSE RACING 
New England Raceway, Rte. 1, Fox- 
boro, 543-5331. Harness racing. 
Rockingham Park, Salem, NH, (603) 
898-2311. 
Suffolk Downs Race Track, Rte. 1, 
East Boston, 567-3900. 


SOCCER 
New England’s newest professional 
sports team, the Tea Men, still have 
the following home games left on 
their 1979 schedule: 
vs. Tampa Bay Rowdies, Saturday, 
June 16. 
vs. Detroit Express, “Saturday, June 
30 


vs. New York Cosmos, Saturday, 
July 7. 

vs. Edmonton Drillers, Wednesday, 
July 11. 

vs. San Diego Sockers, Saturday, 


July 21. 

vs. Philadelphia Fury, Saturday, 
July 28. 

vs. Atlanta Chiefs, Wednesday, 
August 1. 


vs. Ft. Lauderdale Strikers, Sat- 
urday, August 4. 

All games start at 8 p.m., and are 

played at Boston University’s Nick- 

erson Field (on Gaffney Street, off 

Commonwealth Avenue). For tick- 

ets, call 543-6161. 


STOCK-CAR RACING 
Don't laugh — this is the second 
most la attended spectator 
sport in the hemisphere. Sit in the 
grandstand and share the vicarious 
thrill of driving to endanger with no 
cops in sight. All in all it's safer than 
South Huntington Avenue at 5:30 
p.m. The gas problem, alas, will no 
doubt hamper stock-car racing this 
season, but no one’s canceled any 
races yet. Recorded detailed and 
up-to-date information concerning 
upcoming races and recent results 
can be had for the price of a phone 
call to Paul Tremaine, the Check- 
ered Flag Announcer, at (203) 465- 
0025, -0026. 


Stafford Springs Motor Speedway, 
Stafford Springs (Rtes. 19 and 190), 
Conn. NASCAR racing every Fri. 
night. Modifieds, late models and 
street stocks. 

Star Speedway, Epping, NH. Su- 
per-modifieds and two or three oth- 
er classes Sat. nights. 

Seekonk Speedway, Rte. 6, 
Seekonk, Mass. Modified and oth- 
er classes, Sat. nights. 

Thompson Speedway, Thompson 
(Rte. 193 off Rte. 52), Conn. Small- 
block modified, late-model and 
Street-stock racing Sun, 6 p.m. 
Westboro, Westboro (Rte. 9), Mass. 
Small-block modified racing Sat. 
nights. 


TENNIS 

Longwood Cricket Club Tourna- 

ments, 564 Hammond St., Brook- 

line, 731-2900: 

New England Women’s, June 18 
through 22. 

National Father and Son, August 13 
through 15. 

US Professional, August 20 through 
27 


Rogers Bowl, September 6 through 


9. 
Senior Men’s, September 22 and 
2 


3. 

The Miller Hall of Fame Tennis 
Championships, Newport Casino, 
Newport, Rhode Island, July 9 
through 15. Call (401) 846-4567 for 
ticket information. 

Volvo international Tennis Tourna- 
ment, Mt. Cranmore Tennis Club, 
North Conway, NH, July 29 through 
August 5. Call (603) 356-3181 for 
ticket information. 














Lucy Dillon 
Another roadside attraction 


TOURING 


Inside — live reptiles! Antique 
telephone-pole insulator museum, 
next right! Radioactive toad exhibit, 
three miles ahead! As you travel 
down life’s highway, there are, bless 
them, distractions at avery turn. Pull 
in over there. 








BOSTON 
Bunker Hill Monument, Monument 
Sq., Charlestown, 242-5601. Climb 
221 feet up 294 steps and be 
rewarded with a view of 
Charlestown that can't be beat. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 


p.m. 
Bunker Hill Pavilion: “The Whites of 
Their Eyes,” Boston Navy Yard, 
Charlestown, 244-7575. Sight-and- 
sound recreation of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. Open 9:30 a.m. to 6:30 
p.m. Facilities for the handicapped. 
Admission is $1.50 for adults, 75 
cents for kids and senior citizens. 
Family admission is $4. 

Boston by Foot, 77 North 
Washington St., 367-2345. Guided 
architectural tours of downtown 
Boston and Beacon Hill. Tours leave 
on Tues., Thurs. and Sat. at 10 a.m. 
Children’s tours (“Little Feet Around 
Boston”) are given Sun. at 2 p.m. In 
operation through the fall. Adults 
$2. Children $1. 

The Christian Science Church 
Center, Massachusetts Ave. near 
Huntington Ave., 262-2300. Guided 
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and desk models f 
Starting at 12° § 























entertainment centers, 
and home organizers 
starting at $29®° K.D. 


Dinette sets — all sizes 
and styles in stock 
starting at §99*° 























Unpainted bookcases 
and chests ready to paint 
starting at $25°° 


Exciting collection of sofas and sleepers 
starting at $99*° 
Corduroys, Haitians, Herculon 
and canvas fabrics. 


For the contemporary taste, 
fine furniture at a tasty price. | 


9’ x 12’ area rugs. 











Bed special— 
single sets °74* 
double sets 594% 








Wall units with built-in desks 


at §179® K.D. 
Great value. 


Chairs — occasional and dining 
(including Bruers, Bentwoods, 
Windsors, and Ladderbacks) 


b.a. holmes company 





1096 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Mass. Ave. and Boylston St. 


Hours: Mon-Fri 9-6, Wed 9-8, Sat 9-5 


536-4421-22 


September Hours: Mon-Fri 9-8, Sat 9-5 


starting at 579% 
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tours of the Christian Science com- 
plex — mapparium and Mother 
Church. Tours available Mon. 
through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
and on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Tours given on Sun. from noon to 
4:30 p.m. Open through the fall. Ad- 
mission free. 

Commandant’s House, Boston 
Navy Yard, Charlestown, 242-5601. 
Built in 1805 for some long-gone 
commandant. Tours daily from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 

Constitution Museum, Boston Navy 
Yard, Charlestown, 426-1812. Lots 
of stuff about the USS Constitution. 
Facilities for the handicapped. Open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Adults $1, senior citizens 50 cents, 
people 6 to 16 25 cents. 

Copp’s Hill Burial Ground, Hull St., 
in the North End, 298-8750. Final 
yy | place for many old promi- 
nent Bostonians, and adjacent to 
the site of the famed Brink’s 
robbery. Open seven days from 8 
a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Customs House Tower, at the in- 
tersection of State and India Sts., 
223-2906. Climb (or ride) to the top 
and enjoy a panoramic view of the 
city and East Boston. Once on the 
waterfront; years of landfill have 
made this recently renovated 
lookout the best high spot from 
which to view the Waterfront. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 
noon and from 1 to 3 p.m. And un- 
like other skyscraper vantage 
points, this one has free admission. 
Faneuil Hall, Merchants Row, 523- 
8794. John Adams called this 
former marketplace the cradle of 
liberty, because this is where the 
rebels met to discuss how bad off 
they were under George Ill's rule. 
Still used for local meetings, the 
building is now the front for a 
renovated marketplace that trades 
off its name. Early Bostonians came 
to this area to drink and buy the 
necessities of life. Today we gather 
here to drink and buy stuffed 
animals. The Hail itself is open daily 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. A museum up- 
stairs from the meéting auditorium 
is open Mon. through Fri. from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Both are free. 
Historic Neighborhoods Founda- 
tion Tours, 112 Water St., 523-1860. 
Stroll under the direction of well- 
informed guides through the Back 
Bay, the North End, Beacon Hill or 
the Waterfront and see how the 
citizenry lives through the summer. 
Tours given daily, Mon. through Fri. 
Cost varies from tour to tour, but it’s 
between $2 and $5. Tickets 
available at the Bookbinder, at 
Quincy Market. 

Shipyard at Charlestown Hardhat 
Workers’ Tour, Boston Navy Yard, 
Charlestown, 242-5601. Daily walk- 
ing tours into restricted areas of the 
yard, given to emphasize the role of 
the workers. Tours meet at Visitors’ 
Center, Building 5. Call for times 
and details. Free. 

John Hancock Tower, 200 Claren- 
don St., 247-1976. The biggest 
building on Clarendon St. In fact, 
the biggest building in Boston. J. 
Hancock's bid to spite the towering 
Prudential building seemed for a 
while like it was going to end up as a 






pile of glass on the sidewalk below, 
but reports are that they fixed all 
that, and the public is welcome to 
visit the top of this impressive piece 
of |.M. Pei architecture and view the 
city. Open Mon. through Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 11 p.m. and on Sun. from 10 
a.m. to 11 p.m. Last ticket sold at 
10:15 p.m. Adults $1.50, kids 5 to 15 
and senior citizens 75 cents. 

Kings Chapel, 58 Tremont St., 523- 
1749. Classic mid-18th-century 
church, site of the first Unitarian 
church in America (actually 
anywhere). Another idyllic burying 
ground adjoins the building. Sun- 
day services held at 11 a.m. Open to 
the public Tues. through Sat. from 


10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free. 


Massachusetts State House, 
Beacon St. 727-2816. The one place 
where Ed King’s sure he’s governor. 
A magnificent piece of government 
architecture, with a Bulfinch-domed 
central structure. Free guided tours 
given Mon. through Fri. from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Facilities for the han- 
dicapped. 

Moses Pierce-Hichborn House, 29 
North Sq., 523-2338. Daily tours of 
this 18th-century house/museum 
begin at 11 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. The 
house was built around 1711, and is 
furnished with things from that 
period. Admission for people 18 to 
64 is 75 cents, 25 cents for senior 
citizens and kids between 6 and 17, 
and free for kids under 6. 

Old Corner Bookstore, on an old 
corner at 285 Washington St., 929- 
2602. Where once the literary greats 
of the Longfellow era met to chat 
and exchange autographs, now in- 
habited by an arm of the Boston 
Globe. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 

Old Granary Burying Ground, on 
the Freedom Trail, Tremont St., 
298-8750. John Hancock and Paul 
Revere are in there somewhere, 
although various upheavals have 
caused many of the headstones to 
be rearranged, so you're never sure 
whose ly you’re standing over. 
Open daily from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Free. 

Old North Church, 193 Salem St., 
523-6676. The steeple where Robert 
Newman hung the lantern to signal 
Paul Revere on the opposite shore 
so he could more accurately spread 
the alarm to every village and farm 
in Middlesex. Open daily from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 

Old South Meeting House, 310 
Washington St., 482-6439. Where 
Sam Adams and friends plotted the 
Boston Tea Party. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m*to 6 p.m. Admission 50 
cents for adults, 25 cents for senior 
citizens. Kids under 13 are let in free 
with a paying grown-up. 

Old State House, 206 Washington 
St., 523-7033. Sorry, no shadow 
governments allowed. Basically a 
museum featuring Revolutionary 
memorabilia. Open seven days from 
9:30 to 5 p.m. Admission is 75 cents 
for adults, 25 cents for kids under 
12, and 50 cents for senior citizens. 
Massachusetts school kids are let in 
free. 

Park Street Church, corner of Park 
and Tremont Sts., 523-3383. Open 
for touring during July and Aug. 


from 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Once the 
tallest structure in the hemisphere. 
Admission free. 
Paul Revere House, 19 North Sq., 
North End, 523-1676. Where the 
famous. rider actually lived and 
smithed silver. At the nether 
reaches of the Freedom Trail. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission is 75 cents for adults 
and 25 cents for senior citizens and 
kids 6 to 18. 
Prudential Skywalk, the Prudential 
Center, Boylston St., 267-1776. One 
of the city’s longest express- 
elevator rides takes you to the 
lassed-in 50th floor of the 700-foot 
rudential Tower, whence you can 
see most of metropolitan Boston 
and get a dandy snapshot of the 
John Hancock Building, in Copley 
Square. As an added bonus, you 
can turn around and see the WBCN- 
FM broadcasting studios (no ad- 
mission). The Skywalk is open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 11 
a.m. and on Fri. and Sat. from 9 a.m. 
to midnight. Sun. hours are 10 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. Adults $1.50, kids over 5 
and under 15 and senior citizens 75 
cents. 
Shipyard at Charlestown, Navy 
Yard, Charlestown, 242-5601. Tours 
and slide presentations explainin 
the history and uses of the yard. 
Tours meet at the exit brow of the 
USS Constitution. Free. 


Tea Party Ship Beaver, docked next 
to the Congress St. Bridge on the 
Waterfront, 338-1773. Actually the 
real Tea Party ship is long gone; this 
is a replica featuring a tea-party 
museum, costumed hosts and a cup 
of complimentary Revolutionary tea. 
Open yearround, daily from 9 a.m. 
until nightfall. Adults $1.50, kids $1. 


Trinity Church, Copley Sq., 536- 
0944. The magnificent late-19th- 
century church designed by 
Richardson, now overshadowed, 
but hardly outshone, by |.M. Pei’s 
Hancock Tower. Guided tours com- 
mence each Sun. at noon, but you 
can wander in anytime Mon. 
through Sat. between 8 a.m. and 4 
p.m. Free. 

USS Constitution, Boston Navy 
Yard, Charlestown, 426-1812. Old 
lronsides herself, resplendent with 
tattered ensign. Forty-four guns, no 
waiting. The oldest commissioned 
ship in the Navy actually maneuvers 
around the Harbor on July 4. Guides 
on deck daily from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Free. 

Where’s Boston?, 60 State St., 661- 
6575. A Bicentennial exhibit that 
lives on, if only because it’s a great 
place to take out-of-town guests. 
Now hqused in more permanent 
quarters after the attraction’s 
original Prudential Center facility 
collapsed during the Blizzard of '78, 
Where's Boston is a 55-minute mul- 
timedia production about Boston, 
its neighborhoods and its people. 
Far superior to tacky multi-screen 
slide shows you may have en- 
countered elsewhere, this show 
never fails to inspire even the most 
cynical natives and provides a 


cultural introduction a tourist.won‘t«. 


get on foot. Shows start hourly every 
day between 10 a.m. and 10 p.m. 


Adults $2.50, kids under 13, $1.50 


‘and senior citizens $1.25. 


NORTH OF BOSTON 
Gloucester — Gloucester 
Fishermen's Museum, Rogers and 
Porter Sts. on the waterfront, 263- 
1940. Exhibits of fishing gear of 
yesterday and today, films depicting 
fishermen’s lives, workshop to use 
100-year-old shipwright tools, and 
local fishermen on hand to answer 
questions. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and on Sun. 
from noon to 4 p.m. During July and 
Aug. each Tues., Thurs., and Sat. at 
1 p.m., the museum conducts a 
three-hour .tour of the exhibits. 
Admission is $2 for adults, $1.50 
for senior citizens, and $1 for 
children. Families $5. 

— Hammond Castile, 80 
Hesperus Ave., 283-2080. An entire 
medieval-style castle built of im- 
ported stones now housing a mighty 
8600-pipe organ and a collection of 
artifacts from the 12th through 15th 
centuriés. Open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Adults, $2.50. 
Children, $1. 

ion — Professor Hall's Hot 
Air Balloon School of Higher 
Learning, 1656 Massachusetts Ave., 
861-0101. For $150, you and a 
friend can soar for two hours. 
Special champagne breakfast for 
two ($175) lifts off at dawn. Call for 
details. 
North Andover — Alpine Slide of 
Boston Hillis, Rte. 114, 683-2733. 
Chair-lift ride up and long slide back 
down, with the usual assortment of 
curves, dips and straightaways. 
Open from June 23 through Labor 
Day from 1 to 9 p.m. (Until June 23 
only Sat. and Sun. from noon). 
Adults, $2 per ride. Children, $1.50 
per ride. 
Salem — House of Seven Gables, 
54 Turner St., in Derby waterfront 
area, 744-0991. The inspiration for 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's novel of the 
same name, complete with secret 
Stairway, garden and gift shop. 
Homage to people named 
Hepzibah. Open seven days from 
9:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. Tours during 
the summer include visits to three 
historic houses: the seven-gabied 
one, Hawthorne’s nearby birth- 
place, and the Hathaway House. 
Adults, $3. Children 13 to 17, $1. 
Children 5 to 12, 50 cents. People 
under 5, free. 

— Peabody Museum, at the 
corner of Essex and Liberty Sts., 
745-9500. Memorabilia from the 
days of sailing ships and the 

hina and Japanese trade (no hi-fi 
equipment), plus exhibits of ships’ 
figureheads and seascapes. Open 
all year, Mon. through Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. and on Sun. from 1 to 
5 p.m. Adults, $1.50. Children, stu- 
dents and senior citizens, 75 cents. 

— Salem Maritime National His- 
toric Site, Customs House, Derby 
St., 744-4323. A collection of 
restored buildings along the Salem 
waterfront. Open seven days from 
8:30 a.m. to 7:30. p.m. Admission to 
Derby House, 50 cents. 

-—— Witch Museum, 19% 
Washington Sq. North, 744-5217. A 
sound-and-light recreation of the 






witch hunts of the late 17th century. 
Scenes with life-size figures. Open 
seven d from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Adults, $2. Kids 13 to 18, $1.50. 

6 to 12, 75 cents. Senior citizens, 


$1.75. 

Saugus — Saugus Ironworks, 244 
Central St., 233-0050. The nation's 
first ironworks, reconstructed for 
your educational enjoyment — 
buildings, artifacts and tools. Open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Facilities for the handicapped. Free. 






















































SOUTH OF BOSTON 
Brewster — Cape Cod Museum of 
Natural History, Rte. 6A, 896-3867. 
Birds, mammals and ail the things 
that inhabit the ocean off New 
England. Plus nature trails. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. and on Sun. from 12:30 to 5 
p.m. Adults, $1. Children over 6, 25 
cents. 

— Drummer Boy Museum, Rte. 

6A, 896-3823. Exhibits dealing with 
the American Revolution. Guided 
tours. Open seven days from 9:30 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Access for the handi- 
capped. Adults, $2.25. Children 12 
to 16, $1.50. Children 6 to 11, 75 
cents. 
Fali River — Battleship Cove, off 
Rte. 24 or I-195, 674-3533 or 678- 
1100. Frolic amid the real steel of 
genuine US Navy battleships, 
including the USS Massachusetts, 
submarine USS Lionfish, destroyer 
USS Joseph P. Kennedy, and PT 
796. Admission to ships comes with 
admission to the Marine Museum of 
Fall River. See below. 

— Marine Museum of Fall River, 
off Rte. 24 or I-195, 674-3533 or 
678-1100. Nautical exhibits of many 
kinds, including a vast collection of 
ship models. Connected with Battie- 
ship Cove (see above). Open all 
year, seven days from 9 a.m. to 8 

.m. Adults $3.50. Kids 6 to 14, 

1.75. Kids under 6, 50 cents. 
Nantucket — Hadwen House, Satier . 
Memorial, Main St. Greek-revival 
mansion built by wealthy whale-oll 
merchant. Completely furnished 
with winding staircase, chadeliers 
and portraits. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission 


$1. 

— Lightship Nantucket, Straight 
Wharf, 228-1894. Tours of a ship 
that once patrolied the seas. Open 
daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m 


Admission $1. 

— Whaling Museum, Broad St., 

228-1894. A fully rigged whale boat 
and other stuff from the days when 
the world’s whale population was 
really being endangered. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $1.25. 
New Bedford — New Bedford Glass 
Museum, 50 North 2nd St., 944- 
0115. Mansion tour featuring many | 
examples of New Bedford-made 
glass. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and on Sun. from 1 
to 5 p.m. Adults, $1. Children, 50 
cents. 

— New Bedford Whaling 
Museum, 18 Johnny Cake Hill, 997- 
0046. Artifacts from the days when 
whale oil was considered a 

Continued on page 52 
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FOLK MUSIC CLASSES 


Guitar, Banjo, Bass, Mandolin, 
Dulcimer, Fiddle, Harmonica, 
Voice, & Theo 


Group classes — hones ai 


Summer term starting July 2. 
The School at the: 


MUSIC EMPORIUM 
____cal] for free brochure 661-6977 








EDUCATION 

















































Learn: 











Plus: 





The Academy of Indian Musi 


Special Summer Program 
Pandit Shashi Nayak, Director 


Rhythm — Learn to play Indian handrums (Tabla, Pakhawa) 
including the rhythms of India and their application to Western music. 
Music — Theory & practical-uses of Indian classical music on your own 
instrument, such as flute, violine, piano, saxophone, etc. 


Free Musical Open House every Thursday 8:00-10:00 p.m. with refreshments. All 
welcome! Musicians please bring your instruments. 

Group and Private Sessions throughout the Summer. 
For Info Call 738-4084 230 Fuller St., Brookline, MA 02146 


Dholak) 
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~ Boston School 


Register Now Summer Course 
July 5 - Aug. 25 

E. Virginia Williams, Director 

Graded Classes Daily at All Levels 


Beginners through Professionals 
Special Classes for 


Children, Boys and Adults 


For information, rates and registration 
call 617-338-8034, 12 noon to 6:00 p.m. 


The Boston School of Ballet is the official 
school of the Boston Ballet Company 


19 Clarendon St., Boston, MA 





Ballet 
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EK DUC ATION 














Longy Schoo! of Music i 


—Roman Tot 





ienberg, direct 
Robert Lee Tipps, admini etn ator 


Summep Cus 
ait Lovsy 





Private Instruction 
QWorkshops and Classes | 
QChamber Music 
2Classes for Children 
QLongy Fortepiano Series 
QNoontime Concerts 


Longy School of Music 
One Follen Street, Cambridge 


Two biecks north of Harvard Square at the intersection fe Garden Street and Concord Avenue 


THIS SUMMER 
TAKE THE HEAT OFF FALL! 


PREPARE FOR: 


MCAT- DAT- LSAT - GMAT 
GRE- GRE PSYCH-GRE BIO 
PCAT- OCAT- VAT - MAT - SAT 


NMB TI, Il, l-ECFMG-FLEX-VOE 


NDBI, Z* NPB I+ NLE 
Flexible Programs & Hours 
Join our classes now to prepare for Fall '79 exams. 


INQUIRE ABOUT Qua 
EXTENSIVE TRA UN FER 


Call for details 
Days, Evenings, or ee 
482-7420 


31 ST. JAMES AVE. SUITE Sevens ara 
950 TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


PARK SQUARE BLDG. 

BOSTON, MA. 02116 

For Information About Other Centers in More Than 80 Major 
U.S. Cities & Abroad 


OUTSIDE N.Y. STATE CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 















For information and a free brochure call: 


876-0956 




















MUSEUM SCHOOL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 25 Through August 3 





Registration From April 1 Through June 22 





Courses Offered In: 


CERAMICS LANDSCAPE: 
DESIGN PAINTING/ DRAWING 
DRAWING METALSMITHING 
ELECTRONIC MUSIC PAINTING 
ENVIRONMENTAL ART PHOTOGRAPHY 
FIBER WORKS PRINTMAKING 
FILM _ SCULPTURE 
GRAPHIC DESIGN SILKSCREEN 

HAND MADE BOOKS STAINED GLASS 
JEWELRY wooD 





Also A *Pre-Freshman™” Non-Credit Summer 


Workshop 
All Classes Run For Six Weeks, Five Days A Week, 
Three Hours Per Day 





For More Information Call: (617) 267-1219 


Or Write Requesting Specific Course Information 





SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
230 THE FENWAY 
BOSTON, MA. 02115 














IL 





Summer Arts 


Delve into the psychological symbolism 
of art, unveil the mysteries of color 

photography or learn the art of pottery. 
Dozens of day and evening courses start 
June 18. Call for catalog: 262-1223. 


. The Art Institute of Boston 


700 Beacon Street, Boston, MA. 02215 















your career or expand your options through lifetime learning. ~ 


Investing a summer at Suffolk will reward you for the rest of your life. 


COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


e Accounting e Marketing 
¢ Finance e Public Management 


e Management 
- 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ADMINISTRATION 


e Business Administration (M.B.A. Degree candidates only) 


e Public Administration 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES AND 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

e Extensive courses in Liberal Arts and Sciences 

e Teacher Education 

e Advanced Training for Educational Specialists 


Suffolk University selects students without regard to race, color, handicap, religion, sex, 


national origin, age, marital or parental status. 


This Senos? Suttolk 


And you'll choose a university that's responsive to your personal and 
professional reeds. You can accelerate your education, advance 


Lifetime Leaming at Sufiolk 








DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 

Registration - Summer II July 9 
Admissions Office 723-4700 Ext. 314 
Graduate Education 723-4700 Ext. 264 


Suffolk University Summer Session 
Beacon Hill, Boston, MA 02114 ; 
Send me a free Summer Bulletin. 








Name 





Address 





City State Zip 





Phone 
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necessity. Open year-round. 
Summer hours are Mon. through 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and on 
Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Adults $1.50. 
Children 75 cents. 

Plymouth — Cranberry World, 
Water St., 474-1000. A new mu- 
seum devoted entirely to adoration 
of the cranberry and the bog land 
surrounding the Plymouth area. Ex- 
hibits trace the evolution of wild and 
domesticated cranberry produc- 
tion. Cranberry gallery exhibits and 
displays by the Ocean Spray com- 
pany, plus tours of working bogs. 
Open seven days thorugh Sept. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tours last ap- 
proximately 30 minutes each. Free 
admission and cranberry-product 
samples. 

— Mayflower Ii, State Pier, on 
Plymouth waterfront. A full-scale 
reproduction of the Mayflower. This 
ship actually more or less retraced 
the route of original Pilgrims a 
decade or so ago. June hours are 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. every day. Open 
during July and Aug. seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Adults $1.25. 
Children 75 cents (under 5 free). 
Combination tickets for ship and 
plantation (below) $3.50 for adults 
and $1.50 for kids. 

— Plimoth Plantation, Rte. 3A, 
746-1622. Visit a recreated Pligrim 
village (from 1627), costumed 
guides at stations throughout vil- 
lage building explain what you see. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Adults, $2.75. Kids between 5 
and 13, $1.25. 

— Yankee Aviation Sailplane 
Rides, Plymouth Municipal Airport, 
746-7337. Open seven days from 9 
a.m. until dark. Adults, $25 per 
double-demonstration ride, two 
passengers $40. Discount for senior 
citizens. 

Provincetown — Art's Sand Dune 
Taxi Tours, Provincetown Wharf, 
487-1950. Over the sand, hour-long 
tours of the beach and famous 
outer-Cape dunes. In operation 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Adults $3.75. Children $1.75. 

Sagamore — Pairpoint Glass 
Works, 851 Sandwich Rd., beneath 
the Sagamore Bridge over ‘the Cape 
Cod Canal, 888-2344. Exhibits con- 
cerning hand-blown lead c U 
= Open Mon. through Fri. from 

a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission to 
demonstration is blowing room is 50 
cents for adults and 25 cents for 
kids and senior citizens. 

Sandwich — Heritage Plantation, at 
the intersection of Pine and Grove 
Sts., 888-3300. A cluster of Ameri- 
cana museums — one devoted to 
antique cars, one to military equip- 
ment and one to arts and crafts. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Adults, $2.50. Children under 
12, 75 cents. Younger than. that, 
free. Group rates and guided tours 
available on arrangement with man- 


agement. 

— Sandwich Glass Museum, 129 
Main St., 888-0251. See worid- 
famous sandwich glass in ail of 11 
galleries. Pius historical exhibits, in- 
cluding a collection of whiskey 
png thr nay = history. Open seven 

30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Aduhe. $1.50. Children, 25 cents. 
South Carver — Edavilie Raliroad 
and Museum, Rte. 58, 866-4526. 
Petting zoo, merry-go-round, 
antique autos, fire engines and the 
like, but the real attraction Is the 












































on a cir- 
cuitous route through cran- 
berry-bog —_*. rain-and- 


museum admission is $4 for adults 
and $2 for kids. 


WEST OF BOSTON 
Concord — Museum of the 


its. 

Dedham — Fairbanks House, 511 
East St., 326-1170. The oldest 
wooden-frame house in the United 
States. Tours. Open Tues. th ——- 
Sun. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Adults $1 





— Jiminy Alpine Slide, 

Corey (access from Rtes. 43 or 7), 
7 1. Ride the chairlift for 20 
minutes, then slide back down. 
Continued on page 54 


















This ad appears at no expense to the Commonwealth. 














sent for our summer catalog. 


How come we haven't heard 
from you, yet? 


We get calls for our catalog from all over the world. 

Canada. Belgium. Kenya. Hong Kong. The Virgin Islands. 

Just name the place and, chances are, we've got a graduate or 
undergraduate student who lives there on our mailing list. 

We’ re not sure how we got our international reputation. 

Maybe it’s the depth of our offerings. 350 different courses in 
everything from Accounting to Computer Stience is nothing to 
sneeze at in any country. Or any language 

_ Maybe it’s the quality of our faculty. We think it’s one of the 

finest in the country. 

Maybe it’s our location. After all, Boston is the ‘‘Athens of 
America” and the entire City is our campus. 

Then again, maybe it’s simply the cost of a course here at Boston 
State. $35 a credit hour is reasonable, no matter what the 

dollar is doing on the international market. 

Funny, you've been looking far and wide for the right college when 
everyone else in the world knew it was right under your nose. 
Now that you know, we'll be waiting to hear from you. 
734-7111 or 731-4012 


SUMMER SESSION I! — BEGINS JULY 16. 





‘shal 





Program of Continuing Education 
Boston State College, Box P6 
625 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02115 


Name 





Address 








City State Zip 





_] lam a graduate student 

—) Iam an undergraduate student 

() Iam interested in receiving the Summer catalog 

"1 Thave ~ have not taken courses at Boston State College before. 


veya’ 
oe 


Boston State College 
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BREAKDOWN IN 


COMMUNICATIONS? 
EXPLORE EMERSON 


THIS SUMMER. 


Communications Disorders. 


Advertising 

Mass Communications. 
Theater Education. 
And more. 


Regular Summer Session. 


July 9 to August 17. 


History of Jazz. 
Media Production. 


Performing for TV and Film. 
Voice and Articulation. Fine Arts. 


Drama. And more. 


Register Now. 














EMERSON COLLEGE 
Division of Continuing Education. 


148 Beacon Street. 


Boston, MA 02116 262-2050 


em 
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Open only on weekends through the end of 
June. Summer hours are 10:30 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. seven days. Closed for rain. 
Adults, $2.50’per ride. Children and senior 
citizens, $1.75. Two-hour, unlimited-ride 
tickets available for $6. June 25 grand open- 
ing special — all tickets half-price. 
Harvard — Fruitlands Museum, Prospect 
Hill, two miles south of Rte. 2; 456-3924. Visit 
Bronson Alcott’s farmhouse complete with 
antiques and Louisa May’s effects, an 
American Indian Museum, a Shaker house, 
and other buildings. Open Tues. through 
Sun. and on Mon. holidays from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Facilities for the handicapped. Adults $2. 
Children 50 cents. 

Holyoke — Mount Tom Alpine Slide, Rte. 5 
off Rte. 91, (413) 536-0416. Fifteen-minute 
chairlift ride and rapid slide back down. 
Open July 4 through Labor Day. Adults, 
$2.75 per ride. Children, $1.25. Five adult 
rides for $11. Five for kids, $5. 

— Robert Cole Nature Museum, off Rte. 
141, near Exit 17A on I-91, (413).527-4805. 
Flora, fauna and rocks on exhibition. Con- 
nected with the Mount Tom Reservation, 
featuring 20 miles of nature trails. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admis- 
sion free. : 

Northfield — Northfield Mountain Station, 
Rte. 63, (413) 659-3713. Free tours of the 
Northfield reservoir and hydroelectric 
power plant. Plus films. Grounds open for 
hiking, canoe rantal and camping. Starting 
July 1, the area will offer 12-mile boat rides 
on the Connecticut River. Boat fare is $4 for 
adults, $3 for senior citizens, and $2 for chil- 
dren. 

Orange — Orange Parachuting, Orange 
Municipal Airport, 544-6911. You're wel- 
come to come and watch people jump out of 
airplanes, and/or take a three-hour course 
(one jump included) for $85. Open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to sunset. Detailed infor- 
mation available by mail; write Box 96, 
Orange, MA, 01364. 

P — Arrowhead, 780 Holmes Rad., 
(413) 442-1793. House tour of Herman Mel- 
ville’s digs, furnished with pieces from the 
Moby Dick period. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and on Sun. from 1 to 
5 p.m. Adults, $1.50. Students, 50 cents. 
Kids under 6, free. 

— Hancock Shaker Village, near Rtes. 20 
and 41, (413) 443-0188. Houses and tools of 
the now near-defunct Shaker sect, the peo- 
ple responsible for the invention of the cir- 
cular saw, better brooms and hundreds of 
other everyday efficiency items we take for 

ranted. The village includes 18 authentic 

haker buildings, one a round stone barn. 
Open seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Adults, $3.50. Students and seniors, $3. 
Springfield Bask ball Hail of F 460 

— Basket! of Fame, 

Alden St., (413) 781-6500. Films, library, 
memorabilia and an honors court of basket- 
ball greats. Summer hours are from 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Adults, $2. Students, $1.25. Chil- 
dren, 75 cents. 

— Springfield Science Museum, 236 

State St., (413) 733-1194. Natural-history 
exhibits, plus displays based on American 
indians, minerals and a planetarium. Open 
Tues. through Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Ad- 
mission to museum is free. Planetarium 
shows are 50 cents for adults and 25 cents 
for children. 
Sturbridge — Oid Sturbridge Village, Rte. 
20 near the Rte. 86 entrance to the Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike, 347-3362. An elaborate 
recreation of a late. 18th-century/early 19th- 
century Massachusetts village featuring 
beautiful period homes imported from 
throughout New England. More than 40 
buildings in all, including shops, black- 
smiths’ shops, stores, taverns, printers, 
shops and banks, many staffed with crafts- 
people who demonstrate the old ways to 
visitors. The Sturbridge compound also 
contains the Pliny Freeman Animal Farm, 
with live animals. Open seven days from 
9:30 to 5:30. Adults $6. Children $2.50. 

— Sturbridge Auto Museum, Rte. 20 near 

Sturbridge Village, 867-2217. Classic, an- 
tique and unusual cars through 1939. Open 
daily during June from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
and during July and Aug. from 9:30 a.m. to 
10 p.m. Adults, $2. Children 6 to 11, $1. Kids 
under 6, free. Access for the handicapped. 
Westford — Aeolus Hang Glider Inc., 14 
North Main St., 692-3189. Six-hour instruc- 
tion courses offered on the grounds of the 
Groton Hill Recreation area for $39.95. Open 
on Wed., Sat., Sun. and holidays from 9 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. 
Worcester — John W. fours Armory 
Museum, 100 Barber Ave., 853-6015. Strong 
suits from medieval days and the Renais- 
sance, pilus ancient weapons of many types. 
Open Tues. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Hours on Sun. are from 1 to 5 p.m. Adults, 
$1.50. Senior citizens, $1. Kids 50 cents. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport — Barnum Museum, 820 Main 
St., exit 27 from Rte. 95, (203) 576-7320. The 
William R. Brinley animated miniature circus 
plus P.T. Barnum, Tom Thumb and other 
circus memorabilia and an Egyptian mum- 
my. Tues. through Sat. from noon to 5 p.m., 
and Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. Donation re- 
quested. 

Bristol) — American Clock and Watch Mu- 
seum, 100 Maple Street, (203) 583-6070. 
Collection of American clocks from 1680 to 
the present, including 48 grandfather clocks 
and almost 2000 other timepieces. Seven 
days from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., through Oct. 
Admission is $2 for adults, $1 for children 
between 8 and 15, and free for children un- 
der 8. Special group and family rates. 
East Granby — Old Newgate Prison and 
Copper Mine, Newgate Road, off Rte. 20, 
(203) 566-3005. Failed 1707 copper mine 
used as a prison through the Revolution and 
closed in 1827; prisoners kept digging them- 
selves out. Bring a sweater. Seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., through Oct. Ad- 
mission is $1 for adults, 50 cents for chil- 
dren under 17 and senior citizens. 

East Haddam — Gillette Castile State Park, 








River Road, (203) 526-2336. Home of actor 
William Gillette, known for his Sherlock 
Holmes impersonations. Extensive grounds 
for hiking and picnicking. Castle open 
through Oct..9, seven days from 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Park open seven days from & a.m. to 
dark. Admission is 50 cents for adults, free 
for children under 13. 

_ Opera House, Rte. 82, 
(203) 873-8668. Restored 1876 opera house, 
guided tours and performances. Tours 
poe July 9 through August, Mon. from 1 to 

p.m., 50 cents per person. Performances 
through Nov. 4, tickets $7 to $10.75. 

East Haven — Branford Trolley Museum, 17 
River Street, exit 52 west from Connecticut 
Turnpike, (203) 467-6927. Three-mile trol- 
ley ride, guided tours of car barns every 15 
minutes to half-hour, restoration shops for 
92 trolleys. Picnicking. Open Sat., Sun. and 
holidays through June 26, then seven days 
through Labor Day, from 11 a.m. Last tour 
starts at 5 p.m. Admission is $2 for adults, $1 
for children between 5 and 12, free for chil- 
dren under 5. 

Essex — Steam, Train and Riverboat at the 
Valley Railroad, Railroad Ave., exit 3 from 
Rte. 9, (203) 767-0103. Railroad and boat- 
cruise combo, 2 hours and 10 minutes in the 
Connecticut River Valley. Mon. through Fri. 
trips leave every hour-and-a-quarter from 
9:45 a.m. to 2:45 p.m., Sat. and Sun. from 11 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission is $6 for adults, 
$3.50 for children between 2 and 12, free for 
children under 2. 

Groton — Fort Griswold Monument and 
Park, Monument St., (203) 445-1729. Climb- 
able 135 ft. high obelisk is a monument to 
1781 Revolutionary battle in which Benedict 
Arnold commanded the victorious British. 
War museum open through Sat. from 8:30 
a.m. to 4 p.m., Sun. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
through Oct. 15. Admission is free. 

— Submarine Memorial, History of the 

US Croaker SS-246, Thames St., (203) 448- 
1616. Half-hour guided tour of Worid War I! 
sub. Seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
through Oct. 15. Admission is $2 for adults, 
$1 for children under 12. 
Hartford — Old State House, 800 Main St., 
(203) 522-6766. The oldest state capitol 
building (from 1796) designed by Charles 
Bulfinch. No longer in.use as such. Three 
guided tours each weekday, 2 F af day on 
weekends. Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Sunday from noon to 5 p.m. 
through Sept. 15. Admission is 50 cents for 
adults, 10 cents for children under 15. 

— Travelers Tower, 1 Tower Square 

(203) 277-0111. Observatory on the highest 
spot in Connecticut, home of Travelers In- 
surance Co. Half-hour guided tours on the 
hour and half-hour. The last two-and-a-half 
stories are by stairs. Seven days from 8:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m., through Aug. 31. Admis- 
sion is free. 
Mystic — Mystic Marinelife Aquarium, exit 
90 from Rte. 95 (203) 536-3323. Thirty living 
exhibits of creatures from North American 
waters. indoor attractions include dolphins 
and whales, outdoors are seals and sea 
lions. Seven days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., no 
admission after 4:45 p.m. Admission is 
$4.50 for adults, $2 for children between 5 
and 17 and senior citizens, free for children 
under 5. 

— Mystic Seaport Museum, Rte. 27, exit 
90 from Rte. 95, (203) 536-2631. Maritime 
museum complex on 17 acres includes 
19th-cer‘ury whaling village, working ship- 
yard, preserved ships including the Charles 
W. Morgan, last of the wooden whaling 
ships. Picnicking. Seven days from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m., grounds open to 8 p.m. Admission is 
$5.50 for adults, $2.75 for children between 
6 and 12, and free for children under 6. Ad- 
mission to grounds only is $1. 

New London — US Coast Guard Academy, 
Mohegan Ave. at Rte. 32, (203) 443-8463 
ext. 679. Visitors’ Pavilion with exhibits and 
16-minute multi-media show, museum con- 
taining ship models and Coast Guard arti- 
facts. Seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
through Sept. 30. Admission is free. 

Old Lyme — Nut Museum, 303 Ferry Road, 
off Rte. 156, (203) 434-7636. The art, music, 
history and lore of nuts on display in 19th- 
century mansion. Nut masks, jewelry, toy 
furniture; rare nuts; nutcrackers. Sclupture 
garden based on the nut anthem. Wed., Sat. 
and Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m., through Oct. Ad- 
mission is 1 nut and $1. 

Warehouse Point — Connecticut Electric 
Railway, 58 North Rd. (Rte. 140), exit 45 from 
Rte. 91, (203) 623-7417. Historic trolley-car 
ride, 2 miles round trip, lasts 15 minutes. Ex- 
hibits. Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. from noon to 5 p.m., 
through Labor Day. Admission is $1.50 for 
adults, 75 cents for children between 5 and 
12, free for children under 5. 

w — Holy Land USA, 60 Siocum 
St., exit 22 from Rte. 84, (203) 755-2456. 
Miniature replicas of Jerusalem, Beth- 
lehem, life-size replica of Roman .cata- 
combs. Total of 250 exhibits. Guided tours 
between 11 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. on Sat. and 
Sun. Seven days, from dawn to dusk, 
through Nov. Donation requested. Parking 
is 50 cents. 


MAINE 

Andover — Andover Earth Station at Com- 
munications Satellite Corporation 
(COMSAT), Rte. 120, (207) 364-7871. Orig- 
inal radome antenna for satellite reception; 
other antennae and control building may be 
viewed. Visitors’ center, half-hour movie. 
Seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., through 
Labor Day. Admission is free. 
Ashland — Ashland Logging Museum, off 
Rte. 11, (207) 435-4644. Reconstructed 
19th-century logging camp, logging 
memorabilia, blacksmith shop. Seven days 
from 1 to 5 p.m., through Sept. 5. Admis- 
sion is free. 
Bath — Bath Marine Museum, 963 Wash- 
ington St., off Rte. 1, (207) 443-6311. Four 
historic buildings around town, shipyard 
with 1884 steam tug Sequin under restora- 
tion. Collections of models, artifacts, small 
boats. Boat ride past Bath Ironworks on 
Kennebec River. Seven days fr-™ 10 a.m: to 

Continue. on page 56 
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MARINE SCIENCE... 

A FIELD EXPERIENCE 
at the Robert S. Friedman Cobscook Bay Laboratory, 
Edmunds, Maine 


Learn about our marine environment 
while you advance your career or simply 
enhance the quality of your own life. 
Explore the refreshing new series of 
marine mini-courses sponsored by the 
University of Maine at Machias and the 
Department of Biology, Suffolk University. 
Courses are taught by visiting and staff 
scientists, and meet from one to four 
weeks. 


Marine Chemistry « Coastal Birds « Directed 
Study * Coastal Mammals (Near Shore/ 
Marine) « Underwater Collecting Tech- 
niques (SCUBA) « Environmental 
Psychology ° Politics of the Environment. 


Call 617-723-4700, Ext. 246 or 347, or write to 
a seer ag:» of Biology, Suffolk University, 
4] Temple Street, Boston, MA 02114. | 


PREPARE NOW TO LEAD THE FIELD 
Lifetime Learning at 


Suffolk 











So you want to go to 
college. But you dread 
the agony of applying 
and waiting, waiting 
for that letter... 


UMass/Boston has cut 
the red tape with a 
Personalized 
Admissions System 
(PAS) that works like 
this: You bring in your 
application and sit 
down with an 
admissions counselor. 
He reads it and talks 
it over with you on the 
spot. You'll be 
evaluated on the basis 
of your personal 
merits, not just a 
piece of paper. if 
you're eligible, you'll 
get your letter of 
admission right then 
and there! 


PAS is just the first 
personal treatment 
you'll experience at 
UMass/Boston. We've 
developed a strong 
sense of community 
here at Harbor 
Campus, and as a 
student you'll be an 
integral part of it. 





Yourself In 


In classes small 
enough so your voice 
can be heard. 


in your choice of the 
80 thriving student 
organizations, from 
karate, to chess to our 
FM radio station 
(WUMB). 


In an atmosphere of 
learning, sharing, and 
growing into your 
career. Right here at 
Boston’s own public 
university. 





Call or write to 
Admissions Office, 
UMass/Boston, 
Boston, MA 02125. 
The number is 
617-287-8100. 


Check it out and 
check yourself in! 





University of 
ssachusetts 
ston << 
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CHAMBERLAYNE 


128 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


Junior College . . 


Telephone Number: 536- 4500 


Summer Courses 


DAYS Begin July 23 (6 weeks — 3 credits each) 


Interior Design — Marketing — English as a Second Language — 
Secretarial (Typing, Shorthand, Word Processing on Digital Equip- 


ment Corporation Word Processor) 


EVENINGS 


Medical Office Assistant 


September — Fall Semester 


Opening for entrance in: Interior Design (two-year program accredited by FIDER) — Fashion 
Design — Commercial Design — Graphic Arts — Fashion Merchandising — Business Admin- 
istration — Computer Programming — Secretarial (Medical, Legal, Executive, Bi-lingual — 


Begin June 11th, 18th, August 20th and September 17th 
Computer Programming — Business Management — 


Spanish) — Humanities — Special Courses in English as a Second Language 


Send brochure to: 
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5 p.m. through Oct. 28. Admission, 
including boat ride and second-day 
privilege, is $4 for adults, $1.50 for 
children between 6 and 16, free for 
children under 6, through Sept. 10. 
Special family rates. 
Belfast — Perry's Tropical Nut 
House, Rte. 1, (207) 338-1630. Shop 
sells candy, nuts, nutty joke gifts 
and features a museum of nuts from 
all over the world. Also taxidermy, 
including a stuffed orang-utan and 
the head of a water buffalo shot by 
Teddy Roosevelt. Seven days from 
8:30 a.m. to 9 p.m., through Labor 
Day. Admission is free. 

— Boothbay Railway Mu- 
seum, Rte. 27, (207) 633-4727. 
Narrow-gauge steam-train ride 
around reconstructed historic vil- 
lage including post office, barber 
shop, bank, 25 histeric autos, doll 
museum and Victoriana. Seven 
days from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
through mid-Oct. Admission is 
$2.50 for adults, $1.25 for children 
between 3 and 12, and free for chil- 
dren under 3. 
Boothbay Harbor — Grand Banks 
Schooner Museum, 100 Commer- 
cial St., (207) 633-4727. Tour of the 
142-ft. codfishing schooner Sher- 
man Zwicker. This floating mu- 
seum has maritime-artifact dis- 
plays and a 35-minute audio-visual 
show. Open July 1 through Labor 
Day. Seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission is $1.50 for adults, 
75 cents for children between 3 and 
12, and free for children under 3. 
Bryant Pond — Bryant Pond Tele- 
phone Co., Rumford Ave. To call, 
dial 0 and ask for the Bryant Pond 
9911 ringdown. Hand-crank tele- 
phone company with ‘some equip- 
ment dating back to the 1890s is 
one of only two such outfits in the 
country. Seven days from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission is free. 
Ellsworth — Stanwood Wildlife 
Foundation, Rte. 3, (207) 667-8460. 


Museum at the former homestead 
of pioneer ornithologist Cordelia J. 
Stanwood (built in 1850), contain- 
ing the originat furniture. Also dis- 
plays of mounted birds, nests, eggs 
and paintings. Birdsacre Sanc- 
tuary, where over 100 species of 
birds have been sited, has nature 
trails, three ponds, wild-bird hos- 
pital and picnicking on 50 acres. 
Museum open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. through Oct. 15. 
Sanctuary always open. Donation 
requested. 

Kennebunkport — Seashore Trol- 
ley Museum, Log Cabin Rd., off Rte. 
1, (207) 967-2712. Living history 
museum with operating street-cars 
and railway cars. Electric-trolley 
ride, two miles round trip. pius 30 
restored cars on view, 15-minute 
slide show, visitors’ gallery, picnic 
grove. Seven days from 1( a.m. to 6 
p.m., through Labor Day. Admis- 
sion is $2.50 for adults, $1.25 for 
children between 6 and 11, and free 
for children under 6. Special family 
rate. 

Kingfield — Sugarloaf USA Gon- 
dola Ride, Rte. 27, (207) 237-2000. 
Four-passenger enclosed gondola 
travels 9000 ft. of cable to 4200-ft. 
peak of Sugarloaf. Picnicking at 
summit. Open July 4 through Oct. 9, 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission is $3.50 for adults, $2 for 
children between 6 and 14 and free 
for children under 6. 

Newfield — Willowbrook, off Rte. 
11, (207) 793-2784. Restored 19th- 
century village with 27 buildings, in- 
cluding two homesteads, school- 
house, print shop, barn area with 
ballroom above a country store. 
Self-guided tour. Seven days from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. through Sept. 30. 
Admission is $3.50 for adults, $2 for 
children between 6 and 18, and 
free for children under 6. 

Owls Head — Owls Head Trans- 
portation Museum, Knox County 
Airport, Rte. 73, (207) 594-9219. 


Historic aircraft and autos, all in 
working order. Planes range from 
1911 Wright Brothers’ Flyer to MK9 
Spitfire; cars from 1908 Stanley 
Steamer to 1930 16-cylinder Cadii- 
lac. World War | dogfight demon- 
strations Sun. at 2 p.m. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 5 £5 through 
Oct. 15. Admission is $2 for adults, 
$1 for children between 5 and 12, 
and free for children under 5. Plane 
rides lasting 20 minutes cost $6 per 
person, and auto rides, 5 to 10 min- 
utes, cost 25 cents. Special family 
and group rates. : 
Patten — Lumbermen’s Museum, 
Shin Pond Rd. (Rte. 159), (207) 528- 
2650. Replica of an 1820 logging 
camp, blacksmith shop, lumbering 
artifacts. Open Mon. holidays and 
Tues. through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., and Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Ad- 
mission is $1 for adults, 50 cents for 
children between 6 and 12, and free 
for children under 6. 

Foiand Spring — Shaker Museum, 
Rte. 26, (207) 926-4597. At the only 
existing Shaker community, found- 
ed in 1782 on Sabbathday Lake, the 
museum displays Shaker furniture, 
folk art, farm implements. Two guid- 
ed tours, lasting 50 minutes or one- 
and-a-half hours. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. through Labor Day. Admis- 
sion is $2 for adults, $1 for children 
between 6 and 12, and free for chil- 
dren under 6. 

Portland — Greater Portland Land- 
marks Inc., 165 State St., (207) 774- 
5561. Free brochures for self-guid- 
ed walking tours of historic neigh- 
borhoods. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


_ ae te a House, 
487 Congress St., (207) 772-1807. 
Longfellow’s boyhood home, in 


the early 1800s. Built by his grand- 
parents, the house contains orig- 
inal family furniture, has re- 
stored flower-and-shrubbery gar- 
den in the backyard. Guided tour. 





Mon. through Fri. from 9:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. through Aug. 31. Admis- 
sion is $2 for adults, $1 for children 
between 6 and 16, and free for chil- 
dren under 6. Special family rate. 
Searsport — Penobscot Marine Mu- 
seum, Church St., (207) 548-6634. 
Old Town Hall and three captains’ 
houses from the 19th century con- 
tain paintings, models, tools, 
navigation instruments, whaling 
memorabilia, scrimshaw and small 
crafts. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sun. from 1 
to 5 p.m. through Oct._15. Admis- 
sion is $2 for adults, $1 for teens be- 
tween 13 and 18, 50 cents for chil- 
dren between 7 and 12, and free for 
children under 7. 

Southwest Harbor — Mount Desert 
Oceansiium, Clark Point Road, off 
Rte. 102, (207) 244-7330. Among 
the almost two dozen tanks are a 
touch tak, lobster room and fish- 
ermen's gallery. Mon. through Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. through nid- 
Oct. Admission is $2 for adults, $1 
for children between 5 and 12, and 
free for children under 5. 

Turner — Turner Soaring Center, 
Twitchell’s Airport, Rte. 4, (207) 225- 
3490. Glider rides lasting 15 to 20 
minutes. Must reserve in advance. 
Seven days from 7:30 a.m. to dark, 
weather permitting. Fare is $20 per 
seat; small children may fit two to a 


seat. 
Wells — Wells Auto Museum, Rte. 1, 
exit 2 from Maine Turnpike, (207) 
646-9064. Display of 80 cars, in- 
cluding about two dozen “brass- 
era” pre-1913 autos. Stationary his- 
toric steamroller, fire truck and bi- 
cycles. Rides on 1911 Model T cost 
75 cents for 10 minutes. Nickelo- 
deons and Victorian arcade of his- 
toric pinball machines may be 
played. Seven days from 10 a.m. to 
9 p.m. through Sept. 15. Admission 
is $1.75 for adults, $1 for children 
between 7 and 12, and free for chil- 
dren under 7. 





Learn - 
professional _ 

audio recording 
technology 


Complete the 405 hour Multi-track Recording Technology program in one year, 
or earn credit toward the B.S. Degree in Music Technology via the joint 


Institute of Audio Research-NYU program. 


Accelerated 
Summer ’79 Quarter 
July 9th-August 31st 
Fall ’79 Quarter 
October 2nd- 
December 21st 


For further information call or write: 


Institute of Audio Research 


64 University Place, Greenwich Village, NY 10003 (212) 677-7580 


Licenced by New York State Department of Education 
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West Forks — Kennebec Dories 
Rafting Trips depart from lodge on 
Rte. 201, (207) 663-2251. Five- to 
six-hour rafting trips fown Kenne- 
bec and Dead Rivers, gear and 
lunch provided. Trips include re- 
turn to starting point, where there 
are camping and day-care facili- 
ties. Open seven days through La- 
bor Day. Kennebec trips leave at 
8:30 a.m., $33 per person in an 8- to 
10-person raft, and $38 per person 
in a 3- to 5-person dory; minimum 
age is 14. Dead River trips leave at 8 
a.m., $36 for adults, $28 for chil- 
dren between 12 and 16; minimum 
age is 12 years. : 

York — Old Gaol Museum, corner 
of York St. and Lindsay Rd., off Rte. 
95, (207) 363-3872. Former prison 
built in 1720 is the oldest public 
building in English America. Guid- 
ed tour of dungeons, cells and debt- 
ors’ cell, restored four-room jailer's 
quarters Also Emerson-Wilcox 
House, 18th-century home, post 
office, store and tavern, contains a 
rare complete set of 18th-century 
Bulman crewelwork bedhangings 
and other American decorative arts. 
Living history demonstrations of 
18th-century crafts and cooking. 
Mon. through Sat. from 10:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. and Sun. from 1:30 to 5 
p.m. through Sept. 30. Admission is 
$1 for adults, 25 cents for children 
between 4 and 13, and free for chil- 
dren under 4. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bartlett — Attitash Alpine Slide and 
Aquaboggan Water Slide, Rte. 302, 
(603) 374-2369. Chairlift ride to top 
of alpine slide, from where you sled 
down, controlling your own speed. 
Aquaboggan is a water sied that 
splashes down in a pool. Wear a 
bathing suit. Open June 21 through 
Labor Day deven days from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission to alpine slide 
is $3.25 for adults, $2.50 for chil- 
dren between 5 and 12, and free for 
people under 5 and over 70. Aqua- 
boggan admission, for one-half 
hour of sliding, is $3 for adults, 
$2.50 for children between 5 and 12, 
and free for people under 5 and 
over 70. 

Bretton Woods — Mountain Coast- 
er Ride, Bretton Woods Ski Resort, 
Rte. 302, (603) 278-5000. Chairlift to 
top of mountain, then coast down on 
a monorail sled. Open Sat. and Sun. 
in June, and seven days from July 1 
to Oct. 11, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission is $3 for adults, $2.50 for 
children between 5 and 12, and free 
for children under 5. 

c — Shaker Village Inc., 
off Rte. 106, (603) 783-9822. Res- 
toration of religious community es- 
tablished in 1792, includes 6 build- 
ings. Hour-and-a-half-long guided 
tours start on the hour Tues. 
through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
through mid-Oct. Admission is $2 
for aduits, 75 cents for children 
between 6 and 12, and free for 
children under 6. i 
Chariestown —- Old Fort No. 4, Rte. 
11, exit 7 from Rte. 917 (@03)_826- 
5094. This complex of eight build- 
ings plus the Great Hall and Tower 
flies the British flag; it’s a recon- 
struction a /a 1744. Continuous - 
musketball-making, spinning, rug- 
weaving, candle-dipping demon- 
strations, 20 minute audio-visual 
show seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. through Sept. 1. Admission is 
$2.50 for adults, $1 for children be- 
tween 7 and 12. 

Chesterfield — Coach House, Rte. 
9, exit 3 from Rte 91, (603) 256- 
6284. Collection of over 100 
coaches, carriages and sleighs plus 
carved carousel animals and mis- 
cellany in scenic outdoor setting. 
Seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
through Oct. 20. Admission is $1.25 
for adults, 50 cents for children. 

— Robert Frost Farm, Rte. 28, 
(603) 432-3091. Tour of the poet's 
restored home and farm. Open late 
June through Labor Day Wed. 
through Sun. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission is 50 cents for adults, 
free for children under. 18. 

Dublin — Friendly Farm, Rte. 101, 
(603) 563-8444. Families of farm 
animals outdoors to pet and feed. 
Seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
through Labor Day. Admission is 
$1.40 for adults, 90 cents for chil- 
dren between 1 and 15. 

Franconia Notch — Cannon Moun- 
tain Aerial Passenger Tramway, in 
Franconia Notch State Park, Rte. 3, 
(603) 823-5563. Scenic trip to top of 
Cannon Mountain (4200 ft.) in 27- 
passenger car. Rides last 7 min- 
utes, leave every 7 minutes. Seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
through Oct. 14. Admission is $3 for 
adults, $1.75 for children between 6 
and 12, and free for children under 


6. 

Gilford — Alpine Ridge Alpine Slide 
and Aquaboggan, Rte. 11A Chairlift 
ride to top of 2800-foot Mt. Rowe 
precedes siedding down 4000 feet 
of alpine slide track. Aquaboggan 
water slide is 350 feet long. Wear a. 
bathing suit. Also a trout pond, for 
looking only. Open June 21 —— 
Labor Day seven days from 9: 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Admission to al- 
pine slide is $3.25 for adults, $2.50 
for children between 5 and 12, and 
free for people under 5 or over 70. 
Half-hour on aquaboggan is $3 for 
adults, $2.50 for children between 5 
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Newbury Comics 


268 Newbury Street, Boston 
11-7 daily 247-7590 
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THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
AND FASHIONABLE 
CHINESE BLACH COTTON SHOES 
DECORATE YOUR ROOM OR APT. OR 
LOOK FOR IDEAL GIFTS. VISIT 
CHINA AT 


PEKING 


ORIENTAL IMPORTS 
LARGEST SELECTION IMPORTED 
FROM CHINA 


159 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 











ART DECOe COLLECTIBLES 
CLOTHING e JEWELRY 
eFIESTA WARE ® 


267-2547 
285 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 


To place your 


Pheenix 
classified 
Call 


267-1234 
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Home-style Natural Food 


RESTAU?ANT 


We use only fresh produce & fish. 


Specializing in soups, salad, bread, 
grains, vegetables, noodles, tempura, fish 
and desserts. 


Mon. through Sat., 11 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
272A Newbury Street, Boston 
247-2475 
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“PERSONAL 
ATTENTION 

B TO ALL YOUR 
TRAVEL NEEDS” 




















EWDHURT 
TRAVEL OF BOSTON 


IID TEWBURY STREET BOSTON 


BETWEEN CLARENDON 
AND DARTMOUTH STREETS 


536-3660 


Never An Extra Charge 





























10% off the price of any item with this ad. 


KASBAH 
miclalemerg-ti(-lemenlitce 
(Ul aalisialiale low gure [oy 
lato mes(e)ialiaremicelsa 
W/o) delereroy 


161 Newbury Street, Boston. 262-3770 

















For cool cotton clothes in a myriad of prints and colors to 
match every mood. Sunsuit 32.00 


ELIS 83 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
e*ilen, ) 714 Madison Ave. New York 
ape Westport, San Francisco, London, Paris 
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and 12, and free for people under 5 


or over 70. 
Glen — Heritage New Hampshire, 
Rte. 16, (603) 383-9776. Multi- 


media recreation of NH history from 
1634 through the early 1900s. Cos- 
tumed staff. Seven days from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. before July 4 then 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m. through Labor Day. 
Last tours start 45 minutes before 
closing. Admission is $3.50 for 
adults, $1.75 for children between 4 
and 12, and free for children under 
4 


— Story Land, Rte. 16, near junc- 
tion with Rte. 302, (603) 383-4293. 
Outdoor amusement park on story- 
book theme. Exhibits, rides, live ani- 
mals. Seven days from 9 a.m. to 6 
p.m. through Labor Day. Admis- 
sion including all rides is $5 for ages 
4 and up, free for those under 4. 
Jefferson — Santa's Village, Rte. 2, 
(603) 586-4445. Christmas-themed 
amusement park with seven rides, 
15-minute “electroanimated” elf- 
and-reindeer show, live tropical- 
bird show and petting zoo of exotic 
animals. Seven days from 9 a.m. to 
6 p.m. through mid-Oct. Admission 
including all rides is $4.25 for ages 4 
and up, free for those under 4. 
Keene — Cheshire Airways Scenic 
Air Ride, Dillant-Hopkins Airport, off 
Rte. 32, (603) 352-3951. Flights in 3- 
passenger planes last 20 to 30 min- 
utes, are over scenic locale. Seven 
days from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., weather 
permitting. Fare is $6 per person. 
Laconia — White Mountain Vine- 
yards and Winery, Durrell Moun- 
tain Rd., off Rte. 107, exit 20 from 
Rte. 93, (603) 524-0174. Tours and 
tasting at winery and vineyard Mon. 
through Fri. from 10 a.m. to noon 
and from 1 to 4:30 p.m. through 
Sept. 1. Admission is free. 

Lincoln — Loon Mountain Gondola 
Skyride, Kancamagus Highway 
(Rte. 112), exit 32 from Rte. 93. En- 
closed 4-passenger gondolas take 


11 minutes to reach 2800-foot 
mountain summit. The 7000-foot- 
long cable makes this the longest 
aerial ride in NH. Open June 22 
through Oct. 14. Mon. through Fri. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sat. and 
Sun. from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Ad- 
mission is-$3.25 for adults, $2 for 
children between 6 and 12, and free 
for children under 6. Special family 
rates. 

Merrimack — Anheuser-Busch 
Brewery, 1000 Daniel Webster High- 
way, exit 8 off Everett Turnpike, 
(603) 889-6631. Hour-long tour of 
brewery and home of six Clydes- 
dale horses, beer sampling. Bring a 
sweater to wear in the cellars. Mon. 
through Sat. from 9:30 a.m. to 4 
p.m. and Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission is free. 

Mt. Washington — Mt. Washington 
Cog Railway, Base Station Rd. off 
Rte. 302, (603) 846-5404. Steam 
train goes three-and-a-half miles to 
the top of 6300-foot Mt. Washing- 
ton. Leaves every hour, weather 
permitting, and round-trip takes 
three hours. Seven days from 8 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., through Labor Day. Fare 
is $15 for adults, $7.50 for children 
between 6 and 15, free for children 
under 6. 

North Conway — Conway Scenic 
Railroad, junction of Rte. 16 and 
Rte. 302, (603) 356-5251. Full-size 
restored 1920s train departs from 
historic station for 11-mile trip 
through the Mt. Washington valley, 
lasts an hour. Departures seven 
days at 11 a.m. and 1, 2:30 and 4 
p.m through Oct. 21, plus 7 p.m. 
Sunset Special on Sat. and Sun. in 
July and Aug. Fare is $3 for adults, 
$1.75 for children between 4 and 12, 
free for children under 4. 

— Open Cockpit Biplane Rides, 
South Main St. (Rte. 16), (603) 356- 
2930. Fly over Mr. Washington val- 
ley in 1930s model biplanes. Flights 
last 15 minutes. Helmet and gog- 
gles supplied. Seven days through 


mid-Cct., weather permitting. Fare 
is $15 for one person, $20 for two. 
North Hampton — Fuller Gardens, 
10 Willow Ave., (603) 964-5414. Two 
acres of formal English gardens; in- 
cluding hundreds of rosebushes. 
Small Japanese garden and tropi- 
cal-plant and cactus conservatory. 
Former estate of Alvan T. Fuller, 
governor of Massachusetts in the 
1920s. Seven days from 10 a.m. to6 
p.m. through Sept. 30. Admission is 
50 cents for adults, 25 cents for 
senior citizens, free for children 
under 13. 

North Salem — Mystery Hili, Haver- 
hill Road, off Rte. 111, (603) 893- 
8300. Sophisticated astronomical 
observatory may be 4000 years old, 
includes an acre of stone ruins on 
the hilltop, surrounded by 20 acres 
of monoliths and marking balls. 
Self-guided tour. Seven days from 
9:30 a.m. to 7 p.m. No admission 
after 5:30 p.m. Admission is $3 for 
adults, $2.50 for students and 
senior citizens, $1 for children be- 
tween 6 and 12, and free for chil- 
dren under 6. 

Pinkham Notch — Mt. Washington 
Auto Road, off Rte. 16, (603) 466- 
3988. Toll road to summit of 6300- 
foot Mt. Washington. Also guided 
trips in vans that take an hour and a 
half. Dress warmly. Seven days 
from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. through late 
Oct. No mobile campers or large 
trucks permitted. By car or small 
truck, toll is $7 for car and driver 
plus $2 for each additional adult, $1 
for each child between 6 and 12, no 
extra charge for children under 6. 
Fare for van trip is $8 for adults, $4 
for children between 6 and 12, and 
free for children under 6. 

— Wildcat Mountain Gondola 
Tramway, Rte. 16, (603) 466-3326. 
Enclosed 2-passenger gondolas 
travel to 4100-foot summit of Wild- 
cat Mountain. Seven days from 9:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. before June 30 
and between Sept. 1 and Oct. 14, 


and from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. from 
June 30 through Aug. 31. Admis- 
sion is $3.50 for adults, $1.75 for 
children between 6 and 12, and free 
for children under 6. 

pA oy — Polar Caves, Rte. 25, 
(603) 536-1888. Self-guided tour of 
glacial caves, plus NH mineral ex- 
hibit, waterfowl exhibit, maple sugar 
house museum, nature trail, picnic- 


‘king. Seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 


p.m. through Oct. 14. Admission is 
$3.25 for adults, $1.75 for children 
between 6 and 12, and free for chil- 
dren under 6. 

Portsmouth — Strawbery Banke, 
Marcy St. across from Prescott 
Park. On 10 acres, 35 historical 
houses dating from 1695 to 1829. 
Four are completely restored, 
others house craftsmen including 
boat repairer, blacksmith and 
weaver. Seven days frdm 9:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. through Oct. 31. Admis- 
sion is $3.50 for adults, $2.50 for 
senior citizens, $1 for children be- 
tween 6 and 15, and free for chil- 
dren under 6. 

Twin Mountain — Mountain flying, 
Twin Mountain Airport, Airport Rd., 
off Rte. 3, (603) 846-5505. Scenic 
flights in Mt. Washington area. 
Seven days from 8 a.m. to dark, 
weather permitting. For 15-minute 
flight, fare is $6 for adults, and $4 for 
children under 13. For 25-minute 
flight, fare is $10 per person. 
Weirs Beach — MV Mount Wash- 
ington, Weirs Beach dock. Cruises 
around Lake Winnipesaukee. Also 
boards passengers at Center Har- 
bor, Wolfeboro and Alton Bay. 
Round trip takes three-and-a- 
quarter hours. Moonlight cruises in- 
clude dinner and band; bar on 
board. Daytime cruises leave Weirs 
Beach seven days, at 9 a.m., 12:15 
p.m. and 3:30 p.m. through Labor 
Day. Tickets are $6 for adults, $3 for 
children between 5 and 12, and free 
for children under 5. Moonlight 
cruises on Wed. at 7:30 p.m., on 
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Soaking is for Everyone 
Hot tubbing is just plain fun. It’s 
soothing and natural. It can be sociable 
or solitary. Enjoyed in any climate. 
Whatever time of year. And thanks to 
our low cost do-it-yourself hot tub # 
kits, anyone can enjoy the bene- 


Your body sinks back. Suddenly the simple pleasures of 
relaxation are rediscovered. There’s laughter, 
playful splashing, quiet conversations. .. 

Introducing the Hot Tub Experience 
from California Cooperage. It exactly fits 
the spirit of our time. 


The First To Do It Right 


We deliver our hot tub spa 


The Hot Tub Experience 


It takes your breath away at first. 
Then the hot, swirling water does its magic. 
















Call or write today for our free 
16-page color brochure, or en- 
close $1, and we'll send the 





package anywhere in the U.S. 
for only $1499, plus freight. 
Comes to your door pre-cut, 


* photo-story book California Hot 


Tubbing (Uniplan Publishing, 


Our Package is Complete 


First off, each California 
Cooperage hot tub is pre- 
cision-milled from only the 
finest kiln-dried, all-heart red- 
wood. It can be assembled in a 
few hours and lasts for genera- 


ready to assemble. Includes a 4’ 
solid redwood tub, pump, filter, 
heater, hydro-massage jets, and 
accessories. You need little more 
than household tools, the help 
of a friend and a free weekend. 
It’s that simple! 

Get the entire story from the 
world’s leading hot tub maker. 


Our spa equipment system 
produces thousands of in- 
vigorating bubbles and keeps 
constant vigil over water purity. 
It's completely self-contained. 
Heavy-duty. Time-tested and 
virtually maintenance free. 

And as a practical matter, 
California Cooperage hot tubs 
are both ecologically sensible 
and an excellent investment. 


Our Package 
Price : $1,499 
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544-9300. 


reg. $2.95). P.O. Box E, San Luis 
Obispo, California 93406 (805) 


Dealerships Available 


We're still looking for dealers 
in a few selected areas. Write us 
if you’re interested. 





Thurs. at 8 p.m., and on Fri. at 7:30 
p.m. Tickets start at $7.50. 

West Ossipee — Mt. Whittier Gon- 
dola Ride, Techni-Ski and Alpine 
Slide, Whittier Lifts Inc., junction of 
Rte. 16 and Rte 25, (603) 539-2268. 
Four-passenger gondola travels 
three miles to summit; round trip 
takes half an hour. Techni-skiing on 
wheeled platforms on paved slope. 
Seven days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m.; 
last gondola departure at 5:30 p.m. 
Gondola fare is $3 for adults, $2 for 
children; call for ski and slide ad- 
missions. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Bristol — Coggeshall Farm 
Museum, Colt State Park off Rte. 
114, (401) 253-9062. Live animals, 
18th-century farm activities and 
crafts demonstrated. Open July 1 
through Labor Day seven days from 
1 to 5 p.m. Admission is $1 for 
adults, 75 cents for senior citizens, 
50 cents for children. 

— Colt State Park, Route 114, 
(401) 253-7482. On the bay, site of 
the former Colt estate and casino. 
Beach, boat-launch ramp, walking 
and cycling trails, sculpture garden 
and an observation point 60 feet up 
in a converted silo. Seven days from 
6 a.m. to 11 p.m. through mid-Oct. 
Admission is free. 

Charlestown — Fantastic Umbrella 
Factory, Old Post Road, Naval Air 
Station exit from Rte. 1, (401) 364- 
6616. Craftsmen and shopkeepers 
in a historic farm setting. Sheep, 
goats and chickens in the back 
yard. Seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. through Labor Day. Admis- 
sion is free. 
Middletown — Prescott Farm, 2009 
West Main Rd., (401) 847-6230. 
Windmill grinding wheat, rye and 
Indian corn, and 18th and 19th- 
century buildings that have been re- 
located on this site, where British 
commanding General Prescott was 
captured in 1777. Duck pond, herb 
arden. Half-hour guided tour. 

even days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
through Dec. Admission is $1.50 for 
adults, 75 cents for children be- 
tween 6 and 14, and free for 
children under 6. 

Newport — Fort Adams State Park, 
Ocean Drive, (401) 847-2400. 
Granite fortress with listening tun- 
nels, reverse-fire galleries built be- 
tween 1824 and 1857. Forty-five- 
minute guided tour. Park has a 
beach, fishing pier, boat-launch 
ramp and picnicking. Fort tour 
seven days from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
through Labor Day costs 50 cents 
for adults, free for children under 
12. Park open seven days from 6 
a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission is free. 

— International Tennis Hall of 
Fame, 194 Bellevue Avenue, (407) 
846-4567. Tennis museum of 
memorabilia, clothing and equip- 
ment goes back 700 years. Also 
grass and soft-bounce tennis 
courts, squash courts for rent. 
Seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Courts available to 7 p.m. Museum 
admission is $2 for adults, $1 for 
children between 6 and 18, free for 
children under 6... 

— Preservation Society of 
Newport County historic homes, 
Bellevue Ave., (401) 847-6543. Each 
restored house offers a guided tour 
that lasts from 45 minutes to 1 hour: 
The Elms, Marble House, The 
Breakers (on Ochre Point Ave. off 
Bellevue), Rosecliff, Chateau-sur- 
Mer, Kingscote, Hunter House (on 
Washington St.). Seven days from 
10.a.m. to 5 p.m. through Oct. 31. 
Between July 1 and Sept. 15, one 
house is open each evening until 8 
p.m. Admission at each house is $2 
or $2.50 for adults, $1 or $1.25 for 
children between 6 and 15, free for 
children under 6. Reduced rates for 
combination tickets. 

— Revolutionary War Ship Rose, 
Kings Dock off America’s Cup Ave., 
(401) 847-6011. Recent full-size 
replica of 24-gun, fully-rigged sail- 
ing warship built in 1756. Self- 
guided tour of boat, on-board 
exhibits, 15-minute movie. Seven 
days from 9 a.m. to dark. Admis- 
sion is $1 for adults, 75 cents for 
children between 6 and 12, and free 
for children under 6. 

— Viking Tours, 182 Thames St., 
(401) 847-6921. Bus tours of town 
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Join Us For 
Tennis & 
Swimming. 


Partner match-ups, TENNIS/ 
NOW instruction, round 
robins, tennis parties, night 
lighting and court-time by 
reservation, for players of 
all levels. Flexible and 
reasonable rate structure 
for every need and budget. 
For information call 891-6030 


THE TENNIS/NOW 
' OUTDOOR PLAYING 
CENTER 
60 Angleside Road, Waltham 


3 minutes from the Marriott 














and mansions, leave from hotels 
and Chamber of Commerce, 10 
America’s Cup Ave. Also boat 
cruises on Narragansett Bay leave 
from Viking Tours Dock, Goat 
island..From June 24 through Labor 
Day, five 2-hour and 3-hour tours 
and five 1-hour cruises per day. Be- 
fore June 24 and after Labor Day, 
two each per day. Fare for 2-hour 
bus tour is $5.50 for adults, $3.75 for 
children. Cruise fare is $3 for adults, 
$2 for children. 

Portsmouth Green Animals, 
Cory's Lane, off Rte. 114, (401) 683- 
1643. Shrubs and trees trimmed to 
animal shapes, plus rose arbor and 
garden. Seven days from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., through Sept. Admission is 
$1.50 for adults, 75 cents for 
children between 6 and 15, and free 
for children under 6. 
Providence Providence 
Athenaeum, 251 Benefit St., (401) 
421-6970. Greek-revival building 
from 1838 houses 150,000 books in- 
cluding manuscripts and a 19th- 
century literature collection. Mon. 
through Fri. from 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m., closed for the first 2 weeks in 
August. Admission is free. 

— Providence Preservation 

Society, 24 Meeting St., (401) 831- 
7440. Hour-and-a-half guided tours 
of historic Providence leave from 
the steps of the First Baptist Church, 
75 No. Main St., Sat. at 10 a.m. 
through Oct. 31. Admission is $2.50 
for adults, $1 for children between 6 
and 12, free for children under 6. 
Special family rates. 
Warwick — Smith's Castle, Post 
Road (Rte. 1), (401) 294-3521. A 20- 
minute tour of this 1676 plantation, 
site of Roger Williams Trading Post, 
takes you from 16th through 18th 
centuries. Mon. through Wed. and 
Fri. and Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. through 
mid-Oct. Admission is $1 for adults, 
25 cents for children. 


VERMONT 
Bellows Falls — Steamtown 
Foundation, Rte. 5, exit 6 from Rte. 
91, (802) 463-3937. Train trip to 
Chester depot and return, plus out- 
door museum of over 40 steam 
locomotives and cars. Scenic ride 
takes an hour and 20 minutes. Sat. 
and Sun. only through June 25, then 
seven days through Labor Day. 
Trains leave at 11:35 a.m., 1:35 and 
3:35 p.m. Fare is $6.25 for adults, 
$3.25 for children between 2 and 11, 
and free for children under 2. 
Bennington Bennington 
Museum, Main St. (Rte. 9), off Rte. 
7, (802) 442-2180. Exhibits include 
the largest collection of Bennington 
pottery on public view, American 
gipgs. Grandma Moses paintings, 
1776 Bennington fiag, Revolution- 
ary artifacts. Seven days from 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. through Oct. 14. Admis- 
sion is $2 for adults, $1 for children 
between 12 and 17, and free for 
children under 12. 
Cabot — Cabot Farmers’ Co- 
operative Creamery, Main St., off 
Rte. 2, (802) 563-2231. Factory tour 
lasts one-half to one hour, to watch 
cheese, butter, yogurt, sour cream 
and cottage cheese being made. 
Free samples. Mon. through Fri. 
from 8 a.m. to .@° y.m. and Sat. 
from 9 a.m. is 2°s. p.m. Admission 
is free. 
East Hubbardton — Battlefield 
Museum, Hubbardton Rd., exit 5 
from Rte. 4, (802) 273-2282. 
Diorama, electric relief map show- 
ing progress of the 1777 battle of 
Hubbardton. Wed. through Sun. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission is 
free. 
Essex Junction — Discovery 
Museum, 51 Park St. (Rte. 2A), exit 
12 from Rte. 89, (802) 878-8687. 
“Hands on” children’s museum with 
live and stuffed animals, try-on 
clothes, communications exhibit, art 
exhibit, nature trail and wild-animal 
keep. Tues. through Fri. and Sun. 
from 1 to 4:30 p.m., and Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. before July 1. 
From July 1 through Aug. 31, Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m., and Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Admission is 75 cents. 
Grafton — Grafton Village Cheese 
Co., Townshend Rd., (802) 843- 


2221. Watching cheese-making, _ 


free samples. After 2 p.m., the 
cheese has been made and no- 
thing interesting happens. Mon. 
through Thurs. from 8:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Admission is free. 
Graniteville — Rock of Ages 
Quarry, exit 6 from Rte. 89, (802) 
476-3115. Narrated train tour of the 
quarries in open cars lasts 25 
minutes. Also guided walking tours, 
15 minutes. Trains depart Monday 
through Friday from 9:30 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m., through Sept. 30; fare is 
$1 for adults, 25 cents for children 
between 5 and 16, and free for 
children under 5. Hourly walking 
tours on Sat. and Sun. only, from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m., through Oct. 31; 
admission is free. 

Jay — Jay Peak Tramway, Rte. 242, 
(802) 988-2611. Ride to 4000-foot 
peak in 60-passenger aerial tram- 
way, six minutes each way. Hiking 
trails at the top. Open June 22 
through Oct. 31. Seven days from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission is $2 for 
adults, $1 for children under 12; free 
for babes in arms. 

Ki — Killington Tramway, 
Rte. 4, (802) 422-3333. Half-hour 
trip to 4200-foot summit of Mt. 





Killington in enclosed 4-passenger 
gondola. Observation towers, 
nature trails near the summit. Open 
June 27 through Sept. 3 on Wed. 
and Thurs. from 10:30 a.m. to 5 
p.m., last trip up leaves at 3:45 p.m., 
and on Fri., Sat. and Sun. from 
10:30 a.m. to 9 p.m., last trip up 
leaves at 7 p.m. Admission is $5 for 
adults, $3 for children between 6 
and 12, and free for children under 
6. Family and group rates. 
Manchester — Equinox Sky Line 
Drive, off Rte. 7, (802) 362-1114. Toll 
road, 5 miles long, to 4000-foot 
summit of Mt. Equinox. Scenic trip 
with hiking trails and picnicking at 
the end, but no point in foggy 
weather. Seven days from 8 a.m. to 
9 p.m., through early Nov. Admis- 
sion is $3.95 per car. 
Middlebury — Vermont State Craft 
Center at Frog Hollow, Frog Hollow 
Rd., (802) 388-4871. Building is 
formerly a mill, on scenic Otter 
Creek. Center displays works for 
sale by over 250 Vermont crafts- 
people. Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission is free. 
— University of Vermont Mor- 
gan Horse Farm, Morgan Horse 
Farm Rd., off Rte. 23, (802) 388- 
2011. Guided half-hour tour of farm 
and stables with 75 Morgan horses, 
Victorian barn, picnic area. Seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. through 
Oct. 31. Admission is $1.75 for 
adults, 50 cents for children be- 
tween 12 and 18, and free for 
children under 12. 
Mount Holly — Crowley Cheese 
Co., Crowley-Healdville Rd., off Rte. 
103, (802) 259-2340. Tour of cheese 
factory, with samples. The most 
interesting steps of the process — 
separating of the curd and whey, 
hand kneading — occur Mon. 
through Fri. between 11 a.m. and 1 
p.m. Open Mon. through Sat. from 8 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission is free. 
Old Bennington — Bennington 
Battle Monument, Monument Ave., 
off Rte. 9, (802) 442-2456. Biue 
dolomite monolith, 306 ft. high, 
commemorates the American 
victory at the battle of Bennington, 
in 1777. Elevator goes to 200-foot- 
high observation level. Seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. through Nov. 
1. Admission is 50 cents for adults, 
25 cents for children between 6 and 
12, and free for children under 6. 
Peru — Bromiey Alpine Slide, Rte. 
11, (802) 824-5522. The original 
American alpine slide, over 4000 
feet long. Starts halfway up Bromiey 
Mountain, reached by chairlift. 
Open June 23 through Sept 3 seven 
days from 9:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. 
Admission is $3 for adults, $2.50 for 
children between 7 and 12, and free 
for children under 7 with adult. 
Pittsford — New England Maple 
Museum, Rte. 7, (802) 483-9414. Il- 
lustrates history of maple sugaring 
from indian days to present, with 
antique sugaring equipment, slide 
show, syrup-tasting table. Seven 
days from 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
through Oct. 31. Admission is $1 for 
adults, 50 cents for children be- 
tween 6 and 12, and free for 
children under 6. 
Plymouth — Calvin Coolidge 
Memorial Center, Rte. 100A, off Rte. 
4, (802) 672-3773. The president’s 
birthplace, farmers’ museum and 
restored homestead, pilus cheese- 


factory tours. Seven days from 9:30 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. through mid-Oct. 
Admission is $1 for adults, free for 
children under 14. 

Proctor — Otter Valley Railroad, 
leaves from Vermont Marble Co. 
parking lot, Rte. 3, (802) 459-2026. 
Scenic hour-long trip on West 
Mountain, in open cars and closed 
coaches. Sat. and Sun. only before 
July 1. Then seven days from 10:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. through Oct. 20. 
Fare is $2.50 for adults, $1.25 for 
children between 5 and 12, free for 
children under 5. 

— Vermont Marble Co. Exhibit 
and Gift Shop, 61 Main St. (Rte. 3), 
(802) 459-3311. Sculptor in resi- 
dence, display of marble samples 
from around the worid, movie and 
balcony overlooking the cutting and 
polishing of marble blocks. Seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
through Oct. 31. Admission is $1 for 
adults, 25 cents for children. 
Saint Johnsbury — Fairbanks 
Museum and Planetarium, Main St., 
(802) 748-2372. Natural-science, 
anthropology, art and “push-but- 
ton” exhibits, plus live animals, 
birds. Seven days from 9 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. before July 1. Then 10 
a.m. to 9:30 p.m. through Labor 
Day. Planetarium show before July 
1 on Sat. and Sun. only at 2:30 p.m., 
and July 1 through Labor Day seven 
days at 2:30 p.m. Museum dona- 
tion requested. Admission to plane- 
tarium show is $1. 

— Maple Grove Museum, 167 
Portiand St., (802) 748-5141. Sugar- 
house museum offers guided tour of 
maple-candy factory, samples, 15- 
minute movie. Mon. through Fri. 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sat., Sun. 
and holidays from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission is 50 cents for adults, 
free for children under 12. 
Shelburne — Shelburne Museum, 
Rte. 7, (802) 985-3344. Americana 
including folk, decorative and tex- 
tile arts, maritime artifacts and 
tools. Four restored houses among 
a total of 35 buildings on 45 land- 
scaped acres. Picnicking. Seven 
days from 9 a.m. to -&% through 
Oct. 14. Admission is $5 for adults, 
$2.50 for children between 6 and 15, 
and free for children under 6. Family 
and group rates. 

Stowe — Mt. Mansfield Gondola, 
Alpine Slide and Auto Road, off Rte. 
108, (802) 253-7311. Mt. Mansfield, 
4400 feet high, accommodates the 
4-passenger enclosed gondola 
which travels for 12 to 15 minutes 
each way; new alpine slide; and 
four-and-a-half-mile toll road, with 
hiking trails and picnicking at sum- 
mit. All open seven days through 
mid-Oct. Gondola from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m.; admission is $4 for adults, $2 
for children under 12. Alpine slide 
opens July 1, Mon. through Fri. from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and Sat. and Sun. 
from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m.; admission is 
$2.50 for adults, $1.50 for children 
under 15. Auto road from 8 a.m. to 6 
p.m.; toll is $5 per car. 

Windsor — Vermont State Craft 
Center at Windsor House, Main St., 
(802) 674-6729. Changing special 
exhibits plus regular exhibits of 
works for sale by over 250 Vermont 
craftspeopie. Historic Windsor 
House, dating from 1840, is the 
setting. Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission is free. 





Don't go away mad 





TOWNS 
AROUND TOWN 


Just when we thought it was safe to 
go downtown after the Bicententen- 
nial, they finished the Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, giving us more out-of- 
towners than anyone should right- 
fully have to bear. Herewith, for 
Bostonians who have considered 
suicide when the Esplanade isn't 
enough, we present some places to 
which they, too, can travel uninvited. 
Gasoline may be short this summer, 
but you can think of that as a test of 
your ingenuity. 





NORTH OF BOSTON 
The burning of the witches, the 
blessing of the fleet, and the Myopia 
Hunt Club. 


Salem, otherwise known as Witch 
City, is doing a booming tourist 
business. Even if you’ve seen the 
famous Witch House and Witch 
Museum, come back: Salem is also 
the site of the House of Seven 
Gables, Essex Institute and the 
Maritime National Historic Site. The 
colonial houses on Chestnut Street 
make this one of the most architec- 
turally distinguished streets in 
America. 

Marblehead is a town remarkably 
preserved from the days when it 
was one of the trading centers of the 
world. Tight little streets, quaint old 
houses, artsy population. Big with 
the yachting crowd; great harbor, 
historic and scenic attractions. 

G , on scenic Cape Ann, is 
America’s oldest fishing port. June 
29 through July 1 mark St. Peter's 
Fiesta, the annual celebration of the 
city’s fishing industry. Dorry races, a 
famous greased-pole contest for 
landiubbers, and fireworks all lead 
up to a parade, a concert and the 
blessing of the fleet. The city also 
has beaches, an active artists’ 
colony, some great seafood 
restaurants and a number of in- 
teresting tourist attractions, in- 
cluding Hammond Castile in nearby 
Magnolia. The building is a 
medieval castle brought over stone 
by stone in the early 1900s; it now 
houses an 8600-pipe organ and 
overlooks the setting for 
Longfellow’s “Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” where castie importer 
Hammond used to play with 
remote-controlied toy boats. 
Rockport, called (by someone) the 
most picturesque town in the United 
States, is also one of the most 
crowded when the tourist season 
arrives. Still, the tourists come for a 
reason. The old seaside town, at the 
tip of Cape Ann, is best-known as 
an artists’ colony. “Motif #1,” the 
famous old fishermen’s shack, fell 
victim to the Great Blizzard, but it 
has lately been restored on its stone 
wharf; one assumes that it will con- 
tinue to attract the numbers of tour- 
sits it has in the past, and that they 
won't know the difference. Many 
shops and galleries on Bearskin 
Neck and throughout town. 


ipswich, the home of Crane's Beach 


and the alleged birthplace of 


American independence (some- 
thing about refusing to levy 
British taxes and having six town 


fathers sent to the slammer), is also (| 


the home of the Ipswich clam and 
the setting for John Updike’s 
Couples. Crane's Beach Is fantastic; 
the greenhead flies that arrive there 
late in the summer are not. Take 
your chances. 

amilton and Wenham, two posh 
bedroom communities down the 
road from ipswich, are famous as 
the homes of the Myopia Hunt Club 
(Hamilton is where polo is played 
during the summer and the hounds 
are overworked through the fall) 
and of many of the legendary bliue- 
blooded families of American 
history (the Hamilton Town counsel 
several years ago was a fellow named 
Standish Bradford). Here, and in 
neighboring Beverly Farms and 
Prides Crossing, live the Cabots, 
Lodges, Searses, Ayers, ef a/. Look, 
but don't touch. 
Newburyport is the smallest city in 
Massachusetts. At one time the 
home of shipowners, shipbuilders 
and sea captains, the elegant man- 
sions along High and State Streets 
are among the country’s finest ex- 
amples of Federal architecture. 
Nearby is Plum Island, a 6400-acre 
national wildlife refuge. Nine miles 
of ocean beach offer swimming, pic- 
nicking, sunning and surf-casting 
possibilities. 


SOUTH OF BOSTON 
Where the Pilgrims landed, and 
caused the first traffic jam. 


Quincy, known as the City of 
Presidents, is the birthplace of the 
second and sixth presidents of the 
United States and of John Hancock. 
It is also the site of the first blast fur- 
nace in the US. Go there and see if 
you can think of something else to 
say about Quincy. 

Plymouth, land of our Pilgrims’ 
pride, America’s first hometown, 
where John Alden scooped the 
comely Priscilla, where Miles Stan- 
dish frolicked among the fronds, 
where William Bradford would not 
let Squanto and Chief Massasoit 
move into the neighborhood. 
Plymouth, land of the shoe buckle 
and home of Thanksgiving. 
Plymouth, of the Rock of the same 
name. See it now at your local 
dealer. 

Kingston, located next to Plymouth, 
was, until 1725, a part of Plymouth. 
Duxbury was first settied around 
1625 by Pilgrim families from 
Plymouth. Miles Standish is buried 
here. John and Priscilla Aiden lived 
here. The shipbuilding era of the 
early 1800s caused a boom here. 


CAPE COD 


You're sure to fall in love... 


The Bay Side is the side facing the 
bay, i.e., not facing the ocean. The 
Bay Side of the Cape inciudes such 
towns as Sagamore, Sandwich, 
Barnstable, Yarmouthport, Dennis 
and Brewster, Brewster has a nice 
state park for camping. Many of the 
towns on the bay side have 
historical museums. The bay side is 
good for rainy afternoons when you 


Continued on page 60 
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oR your own picture 


(just off Mass. Ave, Near Sears) 


76 Burlington Mali Rd. “the Marketplace” 


Burlington 273-1216 


Tues.Wed. Thurs. 10-9, Mon. Fri.Sat. 10-6 





nC® you need to make 


oN frame and SAVE MONEY 
7 Upland Road, Cambridge 354-9867 
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BRIGHTEN UP YOUR DAY A LITTLE! 


NEW — USED — RARE 


Maybe you've heard of us, maybe you havent 
We don't do a lot of advertising, but you wiil 
find our prices comparabie or better than any 

in the city. Ask a friend, or check us out and 
brighten up your day a little! 
ALL L.P.'s GUARANTEED 


BOUGHT — SOLD 
TRADED 
We Buy Records! 


157A MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
BOSTON 247-2238 


Near Berklee Performance Center, 
next to Cozmo’s Restaurant 

















Straight, honest 
and beautifully 
done.” Boston 
Globe. “Stunningly 
successful... it 
captures the flavor 
of the city. 
Christian Science 


WHERES 


BOSTON? 


SHOW & EXHIBIT 


Enjoy Boston's longest running show, “Where's 
Boston?” It's changed since you saw it last: brand 
new images, brand new theater, same old magic 
Shown every hour. 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. $2.50 and 
worth it 





next to Faneuil Hall 


99 
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can't go to the beach on the ocean 
side. Lots of craftspeople, potters, 
painters and artsy types. 

The Ocean Side. The only reason 
for going to a beach on the ocean 
side of the Cape before Hyannis is if 
your car breaks down. The beaches 
closer to Boston are OK, but there 
are better further out. Chatham, 
Harwichport, Eastham, Nauset 
Beach (surfing, fantastic sand 
dunes) and all the way north to 
Provincetown is one fantastic 
stretch of beach. Five stars for 
Wellfleet, Truro. And then you come 
to Provincetown, where you can 
gawk a lot at all the people gawking 
a lot. 

Nantucket Island, the most famous 
whaling port in the world in its time, 
home of the Nantucket sleigh ride. 
Daily cruise ships depart Hyannis 
and Woods Hole bound for Nan- 
tucket. You can take your car, but it 
is better to walk or cycle around the 
tight little 16-mile by 6-mile island. 
Take a bus to Siasconset 
(pronounced “Sconset”’), on the 
other side of the island. Also, be 
sure to visit the Foulger Museum 
and the Whaling Museum. 
Martha’s Vineyard. Take a ferry 
from Woods Hole or Hyannis or 
Falmouth. Bring your car or not. 
Many different towns, all worth 
visiting: Oak Bluff, Edgartown, West 
Tisbury and Chilmark, Gay Head 
(most photographed spot on the 
island), Menemsha and Vineyard 
Haven. Quaint villages, half- 
deserted beaches, lovely gardens 
along tree-lined streets. The 
Vineyard is popular, and with good 
reason. 


WEST OF BOSTON 
Where, since everyone had brought 
muskets, they decided to start a 
war. 


Lexington, April 19, 1775. Some 70 
patriots, roused by Paul Revere, 
assemble at dawn on the town 
green to meet the oncoming British 
army, which was out to rub out rebel 
leaders John Hancock and Samuel 
Adams. The Redcoats appear, 
order the patriots to lay down their 
arms and disperse. The Lexington 
men begin to comply, a shot is fired 
and when the smoke clears, eight 
rebels are dead, the British are on 
their way to Concord and the 
Colonies are on their way to being a 
country. This, boys and girls, is 
where it all began. Visit the historic 
town green. 

Concord, the little Massachusetts 
town where the British got their 
clocks cleaned later in the day on 
April 19, lies just to the west of Lex- 
ington. Much to do, much to see, in- 
cluding North Bridge (the “rude 
bridge that arched the flood”), 


‘ orthographers’ nightmare, 


Minuteman National Park and a 
variety of battle sites. Also Walden 
Pond. Also, the famous statue of 
“The Minuteman.” Also the Emer- 
son House, the site of the Concord 
grape, and Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetary, where Emmerson, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, the Alcotts 
and other notables are buried. 
Lenox is some 120 miles west of 
Boston, but a trip out there may be 
worth it. Tanglewood (which is, of 
course, the summer home of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra) is 
there, along with a good lot of 
shops, restaurants, inns, guest 
houses, trees and mosquitoes. The 
scenery is splendid, which may be 
why such notables as Arthur Penn, 
William Gibson and Officer Obie 
have made their homes in the area. 
Old Sturbridge Village, in Central 
Massachusetts (down the Mass. 
Pike, off at Exit 9), is a re- 
constructed old New England 
Village, all 200 acres and 40 
buildings of it. Here you'll find shops 
and stores, a school, a 
meetinghouse, farms stocked with 
sheep and oxen, apple orchards 
and life as it was a century-and-a- 
half ago. Men and women dressed 
in period costumes will explain how 
they work the land and process the 
food they grow. You'll see spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, milking, butter- 
making, cheese-making and muc 
more. . 


TOWNS 
OUT OF STATE 

Block Island, Rhode Island, may be 
a bit isolated, but hell, why else 
would you go to an island 10 miles 
out in the Atlantic? You can catch 
ferries from Providence or Newport, 
and once you get there, you can 
swim at a state beach and hack 
around on the hiking trails. And 
while you're at it, you can wonder 
why Fishers Island, which is less 
than four miles from the coast of 
Rhode Island, actually is part of New 
York. 

Lake Winnipesaukee, in New 
Hampshire, aside from being an 
is the 
sixth largest lake in the country, 
which accounts for the fact that it 
has 283 miles of shore from which 
you can swim. In the town of Weirs 
Beach, you can even swim at night. 
And if you don’t like New 
Hampshire’s largest lake, you can 
always go to Squam Lake, or New- 
found Lake, or Winnisquam Lake, 
or Lake Waukewan, all of which are 
hard by. 

Moosehead, Maine, is the place 
where all the highways leave off and 
the roads marked “Private Road 
Open to Public” on the maps begin. 
And that’s the beauty of the place — 
most of the people who go there are 
as interested in getting away from it 


all as you are. Aptly named 
Moosehead Lake will take you 
there. In Greenville, just back down 
the pike a way from Moosehead, 
you can book seaplanes, hire 
guides, and lay in supplies for some 
serious traveling through the hin- 
terlands. 

Newport, Rhode Island, is a 
yachtsmen’s paradise, but there's 
enough there for more land-loving 
sorts, too. Especially upwardly 
mobile land-loving sorts — the es- 
tates left over from the wretchedly 
excessive spending of the captains 
of 19th-century industry will give 
them their comeuppance. There’s 
also a jazz festival here once again 
(see Music listings), and jai-alai to 
boot. 

Old Orchard Beach, Maine, is for 
those who love Paris in the 
springtime but can never.scratch up 
the air fare. The bulk of the people 
who come here in the summer are 
French-speaking, and there’s a 
seven-mile-long ribbon of beach 
from which one can swim. One will 
be swimming in Saco Bay, but this is 
about as close to the Riviera as 
Maine will ever come. 

Woodstock, Vermont is the perfect 
place to visit in this, the 10th an- 
niversary of the Woodstock Music 
and Arts Fair (which was held in 
Bethel, New York). Woodstock, Ver- 
mont, is a very tony place, in a 
sylvan sort of way, and the way you 
yearn for its elegance will remind 
you of how far you’ve come during 
the last 10 years. It's more than 100 
miles from Boston, but it's also fairly 
close to the Green Mountain 
Nationa! Forest, just in case you feel 
the urge to camp out in the mud 
again. 


Cool, clear, etc. ... 


WATER STUFF 


Aquatic attractions and distrac- 
tions, means of navigating over or 
under the waves. 


DIVING 
Boston School of Diving, 59 
Washington St., 666-0410. Here 
$140 buys you a full course in 
scuba diving, including six class- 
room sessions, six more in the pool, 
and yet six more out where you can’t 
touch bottom. 
Diver Jim’s, 404 Trapelo Rd., Bel- 
mont, 484-5246. Courses are avail- 
able at costs ranging from $50 to 
$100, depending on what you buy 
from Jim. 
East Coast Divers, 213 Boylston St., 
Brookline, 277-2216. Pool instruc- 
tion available for $70 to $85. Open- 
water dives from $10 to $25. 
New E Divers, Tozer Rd., 
Beverly, 922-6951. A complete 
scuba course-including four ocean 
dives is available for $85. 
































Lucy Dillon 


Scuba Shack Inc., 1293 Ocean St.. 
Marshfield, 834-4087. Course 
including open water dives is of- 
fered for $100. 


EXCURSIONS 

Bay State Spray Cruises and 
Provincetown Steamship Com- 
pany, 723-7800. Set sail (speaking 
figuratively) for Provincetown and 
save the gas ii takes to drive the 
length of the Cape, daily on steam- 
ships leaving at 9:30 a.m. and arriv- 
ing at 1 p.m. Coming or going the 
other way, ships leave P-town at 
3:15 p.m. and arrive in Boston at 
6:45 p.m. Regular daily trips begin 
June 30. Round-trip, same-day 
fares are $15 for adults, $10 for kids 
and $2 for bicycles. Daily narrated 
tours around Boston Harbor debark 
at 10 a.m., 1 p.m. and 3 p.m. These 
excursions last 90 minutes each 
cost $3 for adults, $2 for kids. The 
company also offers Windjammer 
Spray Cruises, at $5 for adults and 
$4 for children. All cruises leave 
from Long Wharf. Tickets are on 
sale at the red out-building halfway 
down the wharf. 

Boston Harbor Cruises Inc., 227- 
4320. Narrated 90-minute 
sightseeing cruises run from Long 
Wharf, with boats leaving every hour 
on the hour from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Fares are $3 for adults and $2 for 
kids under 12. Sunset cocktail 
cruises nightly at 7 p.m. featuring 
drinks and soft music cost $3. 
Boston Harbor Cruises is 
considering expanding its schedule 
to include jazz cruises sometime in 
late June. Call for details. 

Casco Bay Cruise Co., Gray Lines 
(207) 774-7871. Features tours of 
Bailey Island leaving daily at 10 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. from Custom House 





Wharf in Portland, Maine. You can 
take the morning boat, stay on the 
island for lunch, and return on the 
afternoon boat, or just touch land 
and return directly. The narrated 
four-hour cruise costs $6.90 for 
adults, $5.25 for kids. A three-hour 
cruise is $6.35 for adults and $4.45 
far kids. Casco Bay also runs a 
sightseeing tour of Portland, 
featuring lighthouses. The trip takes 
three hours and costs $5 or $10, 
depending on whether you ride in a 
limo or a bus. 

Lyrsway Marine Environmental 
Tours, 180 Lynnway, Lynn, 595- 
9033. Regularly scheduled trips to 
George's Island including guided 
land tour at $5 per person. Call for 
details. Also offering whale-watch- 
ing cruises by reservation only at 
$15 per person. 

Nantasket Boats, 542-8000. Leave 
from Rowe’s Wharf in Boston for 
Nantasket Beach every day at 10 
a.m. and 1, 4 and 5:30 p.m., 
returning at 11:30 a.m. and 4, 5:30 
and 7 p.m. respectively. Fares for 
round trips are $6.50 for adults, 
$4.50 for kids ($3.25 for adults and 
$2.50 for kids, one way). Boats for 
George's Island leave Boston at 10 
a.m. and 1 p.m. and return at 4:30 
and 6 p.m., with fares at $3.50 for 
adults and $2.50 for kids. 
Commuter boat leaves Pemberton 
in Hull on Mon. through Fri. at 7:20 
a.m. and returns from Boston at 
5:30 p.m. Commuter boat one-way 
fare is $1.75, 10-trip tickets are 
available for $15. A Booze Cruise 
runs from 8:30 to 11 p.m. on Wed. 
through Fri. Fares are $4 per person 
on Wed., $5 on Thurs., and $6 on 
ey. 

Quincy Party Boat Company, 741- 
0015, -2332. Offering fishing 
cruises, whale-watching tours, 
harbor cruises and head-boat 
fishing. Bar and snack bar on 
board. Call for details. 

Water Music Inc., 876-8742. More 
than 80 cruises with entertainment 
leave from Long Wharf next to the 
New England Aquarium on Tues., 
Wed. and Thurs. through the first 
week in Sept. Additional special 
cruises include a matinee cruise for 
children on June 28 at 4:30 p.m., 
Dreamboat Cabaret Cruises on July 
17 and Aug. 14 featuring the New 
Black Eagle Jazz Band, the Royal 
Fireworks Cruise on July 1 from 8 to 
11 p.m. featuring the Bay Chamber 
Orchestra, and the Old /ronsides 
Turn-around Cruise on July 4 from 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. All cruises feature 
light snacks, beer, wine and liquor. 
Thurs. Concert Cruises also offer 
dinner. Regularly scheduled 
Tuesday Dreamboat Cruises ($5.75 
per person, $9.50 for both sailings) 
departing at 7:30 and 9:30 pm: 
feature entertainment as follows. 
June 19, the Bo Winiker Swing 


Continued on page 62 























level of play 


England's top pros 
@ Video tape replays 
@ Breakfast and lunch daily 
® 


and saunas 
@ Indoor parking 


partner, too. 








Improve 
your tennis 


for life 


in just 3 days this summer. 


At the Charles River Park Weekend Tennis Camps for 
Adults, for only $185, you will get: 


@ 15 hours of individualized lessons and practice, geared to your 


@ Never more than 4 persons to an instructor 
@ Personal attention to all aspects of-your game by some of New 


Use of our swimming pools, health club, sunken whirlpool bath 


And your evenings are free to sample the dining. entertainment and 
cultural activity that makes Boston a summertime delight. 

For your added convenience, special discount lodging is available at 
the Holiday Inn at Charles River Park, in the heart of Boston. 
Space is definitely limited so call (617) 742-8922 today to 
reserve a spot for you, and one for your favorite tennis 




















Charles River Park 
Tennis Club 

35 Lomasney Way 

Boston, MA 02114 




















fee Boston By Bike 








Hours: 


ipecial All Day Rates ~ 


Rentals at $6°° per dui 


Expert Service on 
Bicycle Tune-ups 


Tues.-Sun. 9:00 til 6:00 


Vo) 0 pam 44 010m dc] oa 016) 


303 Cambridge St. 


, Boston 523-9133 
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BICYCLE 








eaten 





creatures at the 


What does 
have incommonwith 
the French Grunt? 


Among other things, they both live under- 
water. They are just two of many interesting 
ew England Aquarium that 
you may have never heard of. Bring your chil- 
dren tothe Aquarium. They will learn things 
from living creatures they could never learn 
from books. 


coy) | he New England Aquarium. 


A Living Education. 














How do you get more of the things you want in a re- : Ad 
ceiver, without putting more than you want into it? j rsYolabablas 
Simply by choosing one of Technics new receivers. 

All Technics receivers, like the SA-400 shown 
below, are big on power, big on performance, big on 
technology, but not big on price. And that will make 
you big on Technics. 

| Min RMS Power Per | Total Harmon 


(@iarslalalsi nial (eked Olalnat- Distortion at 
from 20Hz to 20kHz | Rated Power (Max ) 
} 


+ + 
ter ec 


ast 
Wdild 


4 
»watt 1% 


So will hefty transformers, generous capacitors, 
bridged rectifiers and direct coupling. They’re the 
ingredients that give a Technics receiver everything 
from the power to punch out deep bass notes, to the 
reserve power required to float through power-hungry 
musical passages without a trace of audible distortion. 
And in any language that spells dynamic range. 

So does our 3-stage direct-coupled phono equalizer 
section. It gives you a phono S/N ratio of 90 cB at 
10 mV (IHF A} and an overload-resistant phono input 
that will accept virtually any cartridge. So your records 
will sound every bit as good:as they should. 

For good FM reception, you'd better have a tuner 
Section sensitive enough to pull in even the weakest 
and most distant signals. And that’s the kind of sen- 

_Sitivity you get: 10.8 dBf (1.9uV IHF °58). That's 
impressive. That’s the result of Technics-developed 
flat-group delay filters and a Phase Locked Loop IC in 
the MPX section. It’s also why you get outstanding 
separation, negligible noise and inaudible distortion. 

The Technics SA-200, 300 and 400. They’re all big 
on performance. They’re all small on price. 


Knowing what you want in a receiver 
Is one thing. 

Being able to afford it 

Om (renee 
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Orchestra with the Bobby Soxers 
and the Widespread Depression 
Orchestra. June 26, the James 
Montgomery Blues Band and 
Columbus East. July 10, the Bo 
Winiker Swing Orchestra with the 
Bobby Soxers and Champagne. 
July 24, Bo’s group with Soxers plus 
Aline Hebert and her Trio. July 37, 
Peter Rowan and Friends pius Tasty 
Licks. Aug. 7, the Silver Stars Steel 
Orchestra and Sunfire. Aug. 27, Bo 
Winiker, the Bobby Soxers and 
Champagne. Aug. 28, Banjo Dan 
and the Mid-Nite Plowboys plus Joe 
Val and the New England Blue- 
grass Boys. Final Dreamboat Cruise 
is Sept. 7 with Bo Winiker, the 
Soxers and Aline Hebert and her 
Trio. Jazzboat Cruises ($5.75 per 
person, $9.50 for both sailings) 
departing 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. feature 
entertainment as follows. June 20, 
the New Black Eagle Jazz Band and 
the Bob Wilber Quartet. June 20, the 
Woody Shaw Quintet and the Mike 
Metheny Quartet. June 27, the New 
Black Eagle Jazz Band and the 
Yankee Rhythm Kings. July 3, the 
Gary Burton Quartet and the Greg 
Hopkins Quintet. July 17, the New 
Black Eagle Jazz Band and the 
Boston Jazz Band. July 78, the Herb 
Pomeroy Big Band and the Boston 
Jazz Quartet. July 25, the New Black 
Eagle Jazz Band and the Heritage 
Jazz Band. Aug. 7, the Yankee 
Rhythm Kings and the Heritage Jazz 
Band. Aug. 8, the New Black Eagle 
Jazz Band and the Jeff Stoughton 
Jazz Band. Aug. 22, the New Black 
Eagle Jazz Band and the Heritage 
Jazz Band. Aug. 29, the Herb 
Pomeroy Big Band and the 
Widespread Depression Orchestra. 
Final Jazzboat Cruise on Sept., 5 
featuring the New Black Eagles Jazz 
Band and the Yankee Rhythm 
Kings. Concert Cruises ($3.75 
per person, $5.50 for.both sailings) 


depart Thurs. at 6 and 7:30 p.m. and 
feature entertainment as follows. 
June 21, Liederkreis vocals and 
piano. June 28, the Bay Chamber 
Orchestra with Robert J. Lurtsema 
narrating Prokofiev's Peter and the 
Wolf and Saint-Saens’s Carnival of 
the Animals (matinee cruise added 
to schedule at 4:30 p.m.). July 5, the 
Cambridge Chamber Players under 
Robert Stallman performing music 
by Mozart, Schumann and 
Beethoven. July 12, the Bay Wind 
Octet doing some Beethoven and 
Mozart's Serenade No. 10. July 79, 
the Annex Chamber players per- 
forming Beethoven's Archduke Trio 
and Clarinet Trio in E Flat. July 26, 
the Cambridge Chamber Players 
doing music by Brahms, Faure and 
Mendelssohn. Aug. 2, the Bay 
Chamber Players with Haydn's 
Symphony No. 72 and Schubert's 
Octet for Winds and Strings, Op. 
166. Aug. 9, the Alexandria Quartet 
perform music by Haydn and 
Mozart plus Brahms’s Clarinet 
Quintet. Aug. 16, the New England 
Woodwind Quintét play Poulenc’s 
Sextet for Piano and Winds plus 
music by Mozart, Danzi and Rossini. 
Aug. 23, the Bay Wind Octet per- 
form serenades from operas. Aug. 
30, the Annex Chamber Players do 
Brahms’s Horn Trio, Op. 40, and 
Piano Trio, Op. 87. Sept. 6,.the 
Greenwood Consort perform 
excerpts from When the World was 


Flat (music from the 5 of Ferdi- 


nand and Isabella of Spain). The 
final Concert Cruise is Sept. 13 and 
features the Boston Beach 
Ensemble with works by Corelli, 
Vivaldi and Bach. Tickets for all 
three series should be booked in 
advance, especially for 7:30 cruises, 
by mail or in person at 872 Mass- 
achusetts Ave., Cambridge 02139, 
or by phone (credit cards) 542- 
3200. Tickets sold at all 
Strawberries Record stores and the 


Chandlery on Long Wharf. Unre- 
served tickets will be on sale at the 
little red building on Long Wharf 
one hour before sailings. 


CANOES 

Well, canoe? Traveling by paddle is 
fun, and it’s also energy intensive — 
especially the part where you have 
to carry the canoe to and from the 
water. Canoe-rental places listed 
below that aren't marinas often rent 
roof carriers for your car; call for 
details. Most all canoe renters 
require some deposit. 


Carrolis Bait and Sporting Goods, 
Rte. 1A, Norfolk, 384-8322. Open 
daily from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. Rental 
rates are $12 per day. 

Charles River Canoe Service, 2401 
Commonwealth Ave., Newton, 527- 
9885. Weekday rates: $3 for the first 
hour, $2 for each additional hour. 
Weekends: $4 for the first hour, $3 
for the second hour, $2 for each 
additional hour. 
Foote Brothers, Topsfield Rd., 
ipswich, 356-9771. Open daily from 
8 a.m. to 6'p.m. Weekday rates, 
$2.50 per hour or $8 per day. 
Weekends, $10 per day. 

South B Boat House, Main St., 
Concord 369-9438. Direct access to 
Concord River leading to the Old 
North Bridge, where once em- 
battled farmers stood, etc., and 
within easy paddling distance of the 


. Sudbury and Assabet rivers. Week- 


day rental rates are $2.75 per hour, 
$42.50 per day (student rates are 
$2.25 and $10). Weekend rates are 
$3.95. per hour or $18.50 per day. 
Wilderness House, 124 Brighton 
Ave., Allston, 277-5858. Close, but 
only technically, to the Charlies. 
Here you rent canoes to go for $10 
per day or $25 per weekend 
(defined as Fri. through Mon. or Sat. 
through Tues.). Open Mon. through 
Fri. frorn 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. and on Sat. 


from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Wilderness Outfitters, 121 Nashua 
St., Milford, NH (03) 673-4211. 
Rental rates range from $12 to $15 
per day, depending on size and type 
of canoe, $25 per weekend and $45 
per week. Open Sat. through Wed. 
to 6 p.m. and on Thurs. and Fri. to 8 
p.m. 


CHARTER BOATS 

Lynnway Marine, 180 Lynnway, 
Lynn, 595-9033. Two boats for hire, 
one for 67 passengers, one for 120. 
Call for price details. Also offerin 
daily fishing-boat trips leaving at 8 
a.m. ($16 per person) and 8 a.m. 
($14 per person), and short trips 
from 7:30 to 11:30 a.m. and from 
12:30 to 4:30 p.m. at $8 per person. 
Night fishing from 6 to 9 p.m. 
offered at $8 per person. 
Quincy Bay Flounder Fleet, 63 
Mullen Ave., Quincy, 773-9020. 
Three boats for charter — 32- 
passenger ($400), 38-passenger 
($475) and 47-passenger ($600). 
Per-passenger trips offered at $15 
per person, $10 for kids and senior 
citizens. 


DINGHIES 

Gamble’s Landing Boat Rentals, 15 
Bayswater Road, Quincy, 471-8060. 
Open from 6 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Rents 
16-foot fisherman's dories, pow- 
ered by six-horsepower outboards, 
for $21 per day. Bait and tackle 
available. 

Harvey-Elliot Boat vaoan 8 Harvey 
Lane, Quincy, 773-3020. Open 6 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Rents 16-foot sea 
skiffs — $11 per day without out- 
boards, $22 with. Also rents fishing 


poles and sells fishing gear. Located 


at Hough's Neck, Quincy. 

Hurley’s Boat Rental, 136 Bay View 
Ave., Quincy, 479-1239. Rents 16- 
foot flat-bottomed skiffs at $10.50 
per day without outboard, $22 per 
day with. Also rents and sells fish- 


ing gear. Located next to Quincy 
Yacht Club. Open weekdays from 6 
a.m. to 5 p.m. from 5 a.m. on week- 


ends. 

Pemberton Bait Shop, 173 Main St., 
Hull, 925-0239. Has 50 16-foot 
wooden sea skiffs, powered by six- 
horsepower outboards, for rent at 
$4 per hour, with a $15 minimum 
and a fixed price of $30 for an entire 
day. Tackle and bait available. 
Kehoe Bros., 3 Otis St., Hingham, 
749-9855. Has ten home-built, 16- 
foot open fiber-giass dories, and six 
seven-and-a-half-horsepower out- 
boards to power them. It’s $25 per 
day, from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. No equip- 
ment rentals, but plenty of marine 
hardware to sell. 

Comm Boati Inc., on the 
banks of the Charles River near 
Mass. General and the Charlies 
Street MBTA stop. This is a club, but 
membership is open to the public. 
Shortest-term membership avail- 
able is for one month, at $23. Other 
memberships are available at vary- ; 
ing prices. Special junior program; 
for 11- to 17-year-olds costs $1 for 
the entire summer. Membership in- 
cludes instruction in and use of 
boats. Club has 71 Cape Cod? 
Mercurys (15-foot centerboard 
sloops), eight Larks (13-foot plan- 
ing dinghies), and two 110s (24-foot 
keel boats), plus five rowboats,four 
launches, seven Lasers, and two 
Tempests. Hours for the junior 
program are from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
Mon. through Fri. Seniors can sail 
from 1 p.m. to sunset Mon. through 
Fri., and from 9 a.m. to sunset on 
weekends. Ail members must be 
capable swimmers. For more info, 
call 523-1038. 

Marblehead Rental Boat Company, 
81 Front St., Marblehead, 631-2259. 
Rents 12- to 18-foot sailboats at $12 
for the first hour, $6 for every 
additional hour or $50 per day. 
Open 8 a.m. to sundown. 
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The most modern cycles 




















Expert repairs 


the s» bicycle exchange 


9-6 Tu., Wed., Sat. 9-8 Th. & Fri. 


since 1934 


3 Bow Street 
Harvard Square 


864-1300 


Proper cycling attire 


the RR bicycle exchange — 


Complete accessory inventory 
for ultimate & safe riding 





FOXBORO RACEWAY'S 
GREAT 


$24.95 
ENTE 


R 
SPECIAL! 


(Monday-Friday only) 
Full course dinner for two. 
Admission and private clubhouse table. 


Racing program. 


Ten $1 Perfecta bets. 
That's right! $10 in betting money! 





FOXBORO’S 


BETTER- 





Route 1, Foxboro. 


Next to Shaefer Stadium. 


Post Time: Monday-Saturday 7:45 p.m. 
Sunday 7:15 p.m. 


- For reservations, information call 543-5331. 


In Boston, call 361-4900. 














HANG IN THERE 
THIS WEEKEND! 


Go Hang Gliding At the 
AEOLUS Flight Training Center at 
Groton Hills Ski Area, Groton, Mass. 
Certified Instructione Complete 6-Hour 


Course, All Equipment Supplied: 
Over 2000 Students Have Been Taught Safely 
Saturday, Sunday and Holidays 
9:00 A.M.-5:30 P.M. 


<AOLUS 


HANG GLIDER, inc. 


Box 3252-14 No. Main St. Westford, MA 01886 
Tel: 617/486-8278 


$39.95 


©1976 a 
Gift 
Certificates 
Available 
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ILLNESS AS METAPHOR 
by Susan Sontag 


In this penetrating analysis of the social attitudes 
toward various major ilinesses — chiefly tuberculo- 
sis, the scourge of the 19th century, and cancer, the 
terror of our own — Susan Sontage demonstrates 
that “illness is not a metaphor” and shows why “the 
healthiest way of being ill is one purified of meta- 
phoric thinking.” Paperback $1.95. 















MIND AND NATURE by Gregory Bateson 

Thinking is the way our individual minds carry out the pattern of 
evolution; nature's evolution is a menta/ process. Using that theme 
as a springboard, one of the world’s most respected scientists pre- 
Sents a fascinating, often intriguing study of why, in nature, bigger 
isn't always better — and how we can learn to “think as Nature 
thinks.” Anthropologist, biologist and psychologist Bateson has 
written his major life work; it will have a long-term influence. $11.95. 











A NOVEL. 





SOPHIE’S CHOICE by William Stryon 
Choice is a cour: re book (that) treats two doomed lovers, and their intel- 
lectual and emotional entrapment of the novelist narrator . . . It is a thriller of the highest order, all 
the more thrilling for the fact that the dark, gloomy secrets we are unearthing one by one. . . may 
be authentic secrets of history and our own human nature.” 
— John Gardner, front page, N.Y. Times Book Review 
“Styron’s most impressive performance . . . It belongs on that small shelf reserved for American 
masterpieces. Sophie’s CHoice is the main stream of the American novel. Like A Portrait of a Lady 
or The Great Gatsby, it is ... wonderfully human .. . It offers splendid comedy too.” 
— Paul Fussell, Washington Post Book Ron 
1. 








LYING by Sissela Bok 

“A rare achievement. By bringing ethical theory and 
the perplexities of moral decision into confronta- 
tion, Sissela Bok sharpens and illuminates both.” — 
Paul Freund 


Is it ever all right to lie? Here, a philosopher looks at 
lying and deception in public and private life — in 
government, medicine, law, academia, journalism; in 
the family and between friends. Paperback. $2.95 








~BROCA’S 
- BRAIN 


- CARL SAGAN 





BROCA’S BRAIN by Cari Sagan 

Our most eloquent spokesman for science to the layman, Dr. Sagan has the rare ability to make 
the reader share with him his enthusiasm and excitement over what we have found out in the past 
few years about “that vast universe in which we are embedded like a grain of sand in a cosmic 
ocean,” and most particularly what we have learned about our own solar system. This is a won- 
derfully lucid account of recent astronomical discoveries, linked to discoveries about the human 
mind, which Dr. Sagan explored so dramatically in his Pulitzer Prize-winning The Dragons of 
Eden, and which he has used here as a touchstone against which to try age-old philosophical and 
theological concepts. $12.95 











ElHarvard Book Stores..> 


¢ 1256 Mass. Ave:, Cambridge ¢ 124 Newbury Street, Boston ¢ 732 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
(Harvard Square) (between Clarendon & Dartmouth) (B.U.) Open Evenings 


Open Evenings and Sundays 536-0022 
661-1515 


- 734-7320 
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summer Session begins July 9 





There’s a good reason why so many 
people choose fo dance at The Joy of 
Movement Center. We do it right! We 
do it right with a professional faculty, a 











range and variety of course offenngs- ~~ 


hard to match, classes during the day, 
in the evening and on weekends, and 
over 25 studios throughout Greater 
Boston. Whether it’s Ballet, Disco, Jazz, 
Exercise, Tap or any of the over 60 styles 
and levels of dance offered this sum 
mer, do it right. Treat yourself fo a sun+ 





For brochure, registration and information 


CALL 492-4680 


There’s a class for you at a studio near you. 


Major credit cards accepted 


THE JOY OF MOVEMENT CENTER. 





sland! care Center for parce and Roaement 
oston e Cambridge « Milton « Waterfown 
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Walking book 4 
Neil Miller 


How to know metropolitan Boston like a book. Over the decades, eastern 
Massachusetts has always been something of a mecca for intellectuals and 
writers. It stands to reason that some of them have méntioned our town in their 
works. A look at the city through literature. 


Back pages 6 
R.A. Higgins 


Before you rush out and.acquire a carton of the latest best-sellers, consider all 
the books on your shelf you didn’t read last year. Summer reading for people 
who still think they can catch up. 


Auto eroticism 8 
Charles P. Pierce 


Why you'll never see a film critic or a Bentley at the drive-in. The naughty 
taxidermists at Chainsaw Beach. 


Summer arts ’79 


New England’s most comprehensive guide to the gallery and performing arts. 
If you can’t find something to enjoy here, you deserve to be unhappy. The 
categories, we trust, are self-explanatory, except for ‘‘Multi-arts,’’ under which 
you will find listings for presentations that embrace more than one discipline, 
plus things that defied more precise categorization. Music listings comprise 
particulars about classical, pop, and jazz performances, arranged alphabetically 
within those three subcategories. 


Dance 16 
Galleries and museums 16 
Movies 20 P 
Multi-arts 24 «ff 
Music 28 = 
Theater 40 = 
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Everyone has these bicycles on the 
drawing board. Except us. 


Ours are on the road. They are fabulously light. 
And they are designated the Fuji Royale: the 
first bitycles of expensive chrome molybdenum 
tubing that aren't expensive. 

Championships are routinely won on racing 
bicycles of chrome molybdenum. They require 
many time-consuming manual techniques 

to construct. But the 12-speed Royale 

doesn't. Fuji had engineered a victory in 
automation to cut chrome molybdenum 

frame costs dramatically. 

Our competitors would like to 

build their own affordably priced 

chrome molybdenum bicycle. 

But only Fuji had made the 

technological breakthrough that 

makes the sleek Royale possible. 

We're on the road. They'll 

have to wait for another day. 


The Royale by Fumi: 
First and Foremost. 





Newton Roslindale 
The Motion Market Movin on Two 
67 Union St. 33 Corinth St. 
527-0967 327-3174 


“Best in Boston for repair" Complete Parts Inventory 





Ski Market 
Boston /860 Comm. Ave. 
Danvers/Endicott Plaza 

Braintree/5 Corners 


Wellesley Hills 
Wheels of Wellesley 
392 Washington St. 

235-4371 
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Booking your own tour 


A guide to Boston through literature 


by Neil Miller 


Py vines Trollope was “fairly driven 
out of it by the mosquitoes.’’ 
Nevertheless, he had nothing but praise 
for Boston. “I know of no place at which 
an Englishman may drop down suddenly 
among a pleasanter circle of acquain- 
tance,” he wrote, ‘or find himself with a 
more clever set of men, than he can do at 
Boston.” A_ visiting Charles Dickens 
found the city especially beautiful. ‘“The 
bricks were so very red, the stone was so 
very white, the blinds and area railings 
were so very green, the knobs and plates 
upon the street doors so marvellously 
bright and twinkling,” he observed in his 
American Notes. 

A visit to Boston was, as we put it 
today, a must for novelists of the last 
century. It’s no surprise. The city’s 
history and heritage are closely tied to 
literature, and Boston is a place where 
writers in particular have felt at home. 
Louisa May Alcott lived at 10 Mount 
Vernon Street, on Beacon Hill; Henry 
James lived just up the street at 102. As 
they walked down Charles Street, 
Whitman and Emerson are said to have 
argued heatedly about what should be 
included in Leaves of Grass. And today’s 
newcomer can take his own walking tour 
of both Boston and neighboring 
Cambridge by using as a guide the plots 
and scenic descriptions of “his favorite 
novels and poems. 

Such a tour should begin with an 
excursion up the steep streets of Beacon 
Hill, arguably the most fashionable, 
interesting, and best-preserved section of 
the city. As the Brahmin narrator of The 
Late George Apley recalled, ‘‘Here the 
brick sidewalks are still at such an ‘angle 
that several pedestrians each winter 
suffer from broken hips after an easterly 
sleet storm. With few exceptions the 
hitching posts have been removed from 
the curbs of these sidewalks, but here and 
there an iron ring set in the curbing is a 
silent reminder of the days of the horse, 
when a child might coast down Mount 
Vernon Street.” Henry James once called 
Mount Vernon Street ‘‘the only 
respectable street in America.” And, of 
course, John P. Marquand’s hero was 
“born in the house of his maternal 
grandfather, William Leeds Hancock, on 
the steeper part of Mount Vernon Street, 
on Beacon Hill, on January 25, 1866.” 

One fictional character who was not 
born on the Hill was Silas Lapham, the 
nouveau riche paint manufacturer of 
William Dean Howells’s The Rise of Silas 
Lapham. In fact, one of the rare occasions 
when Lapham was received in that part of 
town was a dinner party at which he got 
drunk and disgraced himself. The home 
of the Corey family, where Lapham 
imbibed too much and said all the 
wrong things, was at Bellingham Place, 
‘the ‘‘handsome, quiet old street’’ whose 
‘stately and tall dwellings’ wore ‘an “‘an 
air of aristocratic seclusion.’’ Today's 
visitor can still see this tiny alley off 
Revere Street, although at least one 
literary historian maintains that the 
Corey house was not at Bellingham Place 
at all but at 48 Mount Vernon Street. 


O,... Chancellor, the grim feminist 


of The Bostonians, was rich and socially 
prominent but just not ‘respectable’ 
enough to be given a Mount Vernon 
Street address. Henry James located her 
on Charles Street and gave her a view to 
match her frosty character. ‘“The western 
windows of Olive’s drawing-room,” he 
wrote, ‘looking over the water, took in 
the red sunsets of winter; the long, low 
bridge that crawled on its staggering 
posts across the Charles; the casual 
patches of ice and snow; the desolate 
suburban horizons ... the extrusion, at 
Charlestown, at Cambridge, of a few 
chimneys and steeples, straight, sordid 
tubes of factories and engine shops, or 
spare, heavenward finger of the New 
England meeting-house.’’ Today we can 


share Olive Chancellor’s view from one 
of the footbridges that lead from Charles 
Street over Storrow Drive to the 
Esplanade. 

It’s a short walk thence down Charles 
Street to Beacon Street and into the Back 
Bay, the “New Land” reclaimed from the 
sea during the 1800's. Hill dwellers 
disdained the Back Bay, and the area had 
its problems. ‘The neighborhoods melt 
like the hold of a ship after a three years’ 
voyage,” wrote Howells. Silas Lapham 
was one who extolled the virtues of the 
Back Bay, arguing about the merits of its 
central residential thoroughfares, Beacon 
Street and Commonwealth Avenue. 
“When they talk about Commonwealth 
Avenue I don’t know what they mean,” 
he said. ‘It don’t hold a candle to the 
water side of Beacon. You've got just as 
much wind over there, and you've got 
just as much dust, and all the view you've 
got is across the street.”’ 

However, Lapham had as much bad 
luck’in the ‘New Land” as he did on 
Beacon Hill: his house, under 
construction on the water side of Beacon 
Street, burned down. But his business 
sense was correct in at least one respect. 
“I always did like the water side of 
Beacon.” he said. ‘“And some day there’s 
bound to be a driveway all along behind 
them houses, between them and the 
water, and then a lot there is going to be 
worth 'the gold that will cover it — coin!”’ 
This ‘‘driveway’’ turned out to be 
Storrow Drive. 

Today the smell is gone from the Back 
Bay, and its once pioneering character is 
now so staid that Robert Lowell could 
write 


! hog a whole house on Bos- 
ton’s 

“hardly passionate Marl- 
borough Street”’ 

where even the man 

scavenging filth in the back 
alley -trash cans, 

has two children, a beach 
wagon, a helpmate 

and is a ‘young Republican.’ 


©. the other side of the Back Bay, 


across the railroad tracks and the 
Turnpike, lies the South End. This 
architecturally rich neighborhood is now 
enjoying a renascence of sorts, but in the 
19th century it was abandoned by the 
rich to become what George Apley called 
“a district of rooming houses or worse.” 
Silas Lapham lived there in a house he 
“had bought very cheap of a terrified 
gentleman of good extraction who 
discovered too late that the South End 
was not the thing, and who in the 
eagerness of his flight to the Back Bay 
threw in his carpets and shades for almost 
nothing.” 

Olive Chancellor went to a women’s- 
rights meeting in the South End but never 
would have considered living there 
herself. George Apley recalls the event 
that compelled his family to leave the 
South End — when his father walked out 
of his house one day and looked over at 
the brownstone across the street. 
‘ ’Thunderation,’ Father said, ‘there is a 
man in his shirt sleeves on those steps.’ 
The next day he sold his house for what 
he had paid for it, and we moved to 
Beacon Street.’’ Apley does remember the 
area as possessing “fine mansions with 
dark walnut doors and beautiful 
woodwork.”’ A walk through Union and 
Concord Squares today mostly confirms 
that description. 

But literature about Boston is more 
than a saga of neighborhoods falling into 
and out of fashion. Across the street from 
the State House, at the crest of Beacon 
Hill, is Saint-Gaudens’s bas-relief of 
Colonel Robert Gould Shaw’s black Civil 
War regiment. Charles Ives used it as the 
somber setting for Three Places in New 
England. Calling the monument “a fish 


Paul F. Rail 














bone in the city’s throat,’ Robert Lowell 
wrote of it in For The Union Dead: 
Two months after marching 
through Boston 
half the regiment was dead; 
at the dedication, 
William James could almost 
hear the bronze Negroes breathe. 
In Faithful Are the Wounds, her 
novel of a Harvard professor (based on 
F.O. Mattiessen) who is hounded to 
suicide during the McCarthy period, 
May Sarton describes the block that 
extends up and down Beacon Street 
across from the monument. ‘‘Certain 
elements of Boston are gathered in this 
block in concentrated essence,”’ she 
wrote. “Beside the office buildings, where 
the Civil Liberties Union is squeezed 
among various Protestant church 
organizations, stands the Athenaeum, 
that private library which is also a private 
heaven .... Just up the street on the 
same side is Goodspeed’s, for rare books 
and prints, and across from it the 
Bellevue Hotel where, at lunchtime, boys 
from the State House and Protestant 
ministers elbow each other .... (To an 
outsider) standing on the corner, 
(Boston's) tradition was a living one, a 
tradition of reform, protest, fierce believe 
in general enlightenment and in the rights 
of minorities.”’ 


I, you walk down from the State House 
past Government Center, you come to 


Faneuil Hall, the market area greatly: 


spruced up to lure suburban money into 
the city. Only the Saturday morning 
Haymarket produce stands suggest the 
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way it once was. It was here that Eugene 
Gant, the Southern expatriate hero of Of 
Time and the River, found respite from 
what he felt was the harshness and 
puritanism of New England. To Gant, as 
Thomas Wolfe put it, the teeming 
markets of Faneuil Hall proved that 
“people did not subsist alone on codfish 
and a jug of baked beans — they ate meat 
and large chunks of it... . Boys dragged 
great baskets of raw meat along the 
pavements, red-faced butchers . . . toiled 
through the streets below with great loads . 
of loin or haunch or rib.” 

James’s heroine Verena Tarrant paid 20 
cents to take a streetcar from Boston to 
Cambridge; a hundred years later, the 
price is only a nickel more. Dickens 
wrote, ‘There is no doubt that much of 
the intellectual refinement and 
superiority of Boston, is referable to the 
quiet influence of the University of 
Cambridge.’’ That university and _ its 
environs have occasioned different 
reactions from other writers. Delmore 
Schwartz, who studied at Harvard, saw it 
lyrically: 

The ghosts of James and Peirce 

in Harvard Yard 

At star-pierced midnight, after 

the chapel bell... 

Stare at me now as if they wished 

me well 
The visiting Jorge Luis Borges was merely 
homesick: 

The snow and the morning and 

these walls of red brick 
perhaps are forms of hap- 
piness, 
but I come from other places, 
where colors are soft and gray 
Continued on page 10 




































Wherever 
you go this summer... 


Come home to Store 24. 


Store 24 is open ‘round the clock 


for all of your shopping needs 


With these convenient locations, Store 24 is 
as much a part of the city as you are. 


ALLSTON FALL RIVER SOMERVILLE 
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1219 Comm. Ave. 28 E. Main St. 4 College Ave. (Davis Sq.) 
BOSTON ~* FITCHBURG TAUNTON 
Lon seg St. Pa 15 Main St. 44 Broadway 
tlantic Ave. (Waterfront ’ 
700 Comm. Ave. FRAMINGHAM WALTHAM 
281 Huntington Ave. 431 Waverly Street 781 Main St. 
BRIGHTON HAVERHILL WALTHAM 
1441 Beacon St. 93 Lafayette Sq. 10 High St. 
BROCKTON HAVERHILL WATERTOWN 
119 Belmont St. 200 Main St. 164 Main St. (Watertown Sq.) PROVIDENCE, RI 
BROOKLINE WEST NEWTON 249 Thaver St. 
1912 Beacon St. ; poh bnecae pra S 991 Watertown St. Fe 
. outh Union St. Opening in July: 
CAMBRIDGE LOWELL WORCESTER A New Store 24 
1438 Mass. Ave. 494 Bridge St 973 Main St. High St. in WALTHAM 
321 Broadway __ . CRANSTON, RI sida) 
DORCHESTER MATTAPAN 677 Park A . 
1 Summer St. 1626 Blue Hill Ave. oe ) 
1420 Dorchester Avenue is 
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Catching 


. 


up on 


your back pages 


Summer reading needn't begin 


with the latest best-sellers _ 


by R.A. Higgins 


S oan: traditionally is the 
time to catch up on one’s reading, 
which usually means the current 


best-sellers. But aren’t we forever 
catching up on everything since 
Homer? Unless I’m reviewing a 
specific book that interests me, 
I'm pretty much of a laggard 
when it comes to reading new 
works. I prefer to follow my nose 
and peruse whatever catches my 
attention at the moment, letting 
the best-sellers fall where they 
may. I will probably read The 
World According to Garp some 
time this year, and as for the new 
William Styron, Sophie’s Choice 
— 1981? 1982? 

The following are books I have 
read or reread with pleasure dur- 
ing the past year. 

One current novel I can recom- 
mend wholeheartedly is John Up- 
dike’s The Coup (Knopf, $8.95). 
It is always a pleasure when a 
writer one admires tries 
something new and succeeds; The 
Coup is a delightful surprise. Up- 
dike’s model is obviously 
Nabokov, as has often been the 
case, but here he beats the late 
lepidopterist at his own game. 
Nabokov in old age, chortling 
over his private jokes, was as self- 
indulgent as James Joyce. Up- 
dike’s delectable word play is 
accessible to anyone; The Coup is 
one of the most readable novels in 
years. Its strangest defect is that 
Updike’s Americans are less 
believable than his Africans. 

A welcome offshoot of the gay- 
rights movement has been a 
renewed interest in Christopher 
Isherwood and the re-publication 
of his books. If your knowledge 
of The Berlin Stories (New Direc- 
tions, $3.75) is limited to Cabaret, 
you'll be in for a surprise. The 
original Sally Bowles was un- 
talented; Isherwood said after 
seeing the film that all Europe 
would have been trying to get 
into that joint to see Liza Minnelli 
and Joel Grey. Most of 
Isherwood’s other books are 
available now as New Directions 
and Avon paperbacks. I would 
particularly recommend Prater 
Violet (Avon, $1.95), a short 
novel which mixes the making ot 
film with 


a trasnv musical 


Dollfuss’s crushing of the 
Austrian workers. It is one of the 
best behind-the-screen novels, 
with thinly disguised portraits of 
Ludwig Berger (one of the direc- 
tors of The Thief of Bagdad) and 
the late Victor Savile, and a chill- 
ing picture of fiddling while 
Rome burns. The recent 
Christopher Isherwood, A 
Critical Biography by Brian 
Finney (Oxford, $13.95) is an ex- 
cellent introduction to the man 
and his work. 


While we're on the subject of | 


gay novelists: someone will 
probably make a bundle selling 
Dancer from the Dance T-shirts 
on Fire Island this summer. An- 
drew Holleran’s novel (Morrow, 
$9.95) already has the well- 
deserved reputation of being the 
Gay Gatsby, and in it Holleran is 
already the master of a superb 
style. Dancer from the Dance is as 
readable as The Coup. He con- 
centrates on the gay group in 
New York that often sets the 
styles for the rest of the country, 
straight as well as gay. For the 
other, ‘midnight cowboy” side of 
gay life. there is still John Rechy’s 
City of Night (Grove, $1.95). 

If straight sex is your 
preference, you can’t do better 
than James Salter’s A Sport and a 
Pastime (out of print, so you'll 
have to beg, borrow, or steal a 
copy). His descriptions of the sex- 
ual encounters between an 
American man and (obligatory 
nationality) a French woman is 
male writing on a level with the 
erotica of Anais Nin. And a new 
Nin collection is out, Little Birds 
(Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
$8.95). 


A. Bloomsbury — what? 


When you have read Virginia 
Woolf's letters, diaries, and the 
memoirs of anyone who ever met 
her in a lift, why not move on the 
the next, even more talented, 
British literary generation, the 
one whose 20s coincided with the 
century s? Isherwood was a 
member as were George Orwell, 
Evelyn Waugh, Cvril Connoliv 
Nancy Mitford, Anthony Powell 
Harold Acton — tne ust 1s virtual- 


ly endless. They all knew one 
another, and their memoirs are 
coming thick and fast. The first 
two volumes of Anthony Powell’s 
highly entertaining autobiog- 
raphy, Infants of the Spring and 
Messengers of Day (Holt Rine- 
hart Winston, $10.95 each) are 
now available. Powell, who 
presents himself as the mildest of 
men, manages to tell a scurrilous 
anecdote every two or three pages 
(H.G. Wells to George Orwell: 
“Read my early works, you 
shit!’’). Evelyn Waugh’s novels 
have been reissued as an attrac- 
tive series of (Little, Brown) 
paperbacks. The best-known, 
The Loved One, is one of 
Waugh’s least; try the neglected 
but far superior war trilogy 
Sword of Honor. 

I recently spent a month 
reading books by and about the 
incredible Mitford sisters: Nancy, 
novelist, one of the Bright Young 
Things, who married Peter Rodd, 
model for Waugh’s arch-cad Basil 
Seal; Jessica, communist, later 
muckraking journalist known 
best for The American Way of 
Death; Diana, who married Sir 
Oswald Mosley, leader of the 
British Union of Fascists; Debo, 
who became the Duchess of 
Devonshire; and Unity, the 
saddest of the lot, whose story I 
will get to in a minute. And let's 
not forget their parents, Muv and 
Farve, the former the perfect dot- 
ty dowager, the latter the model 
for the horrendous ‘‘Uncle 
Matthew” in Nancy’s novels, 
who keeps over the mantelpiece 
the bloody entrenching tool he 
used to bash to death a dozen 
Huns. 

Nancy’s best novels, The Pur- 
suit of Love and Love in a Cold 
Climate, are available in a single 
paperback (Popular Library, 
$1.95), often erroneously shelved 
under ‘‘Gothics and Romances” 
in many bookstores because of 
their cheaply contrived and irrele- 
vant cover. I suggest you read 
Love in a Cold Climate first. 
Although later in chronology, it is 
the better of the two, and once 
you have read it nothing will stop 
you from reading more about the 

Continued on page i2 
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the amp that had the most muscle. And the tuner that brought in the most stations also 
brought in the most acclaim. 

Oday, there’s one series of amplifiers whose technology has put it in a class by 
itself. And only one series of tuners that is its match. 

They're Pioneer SA-9800 amplifiers. And TX-9800 tuners. 

Until Pioneer's SA-9800, you had two choices when selecting an amplifier. Either 
you paid through the nose for a heat producing Class A amp. Or you paid through the 
ear for a distortion producing Class B. 

Pioneer's SA-9800 offers the efficiency found in the finest Class B amplifiers. 
With a distortion level found in the finest Class A. An unheard of 0.005% at 


10-20,000 hertz. 

What's more, instead of slow-to-react 
VU meters that give you average readings 
or LED's that give you limited resolution, 
the SA-9800 offers a Fluroscan metering 
system that is SO recise and SO fast, it CLASS A AMPLIFIER. CLASS B AMPLIFIER. SA-9800. 
instantaneously follows every peak in the HASTRISIORNION MOSTDISIORTION JSS pIsTORTION tess 
sales to make sure you're never bothered 


y overload or clipping distortion. 
And while you're certain to find conventional power transistors in most conven- 


tional amplifiers, you won't find them in the SA-9800. Instead you'll find R.E.T. 
transistors that greatly increase frequency response. So instead of getting distortion at 
high frequencies, you get clean clear sound. Nothing more. Nothing less. 

Obviously, it took revolutionary engineering to build Pioneer's new series of 
amplifiers. But that same technology and skillful engineering also went into Pioneer's 


new line of tuners. 
While other tuners offer features that just sound great, every feature in Pioneer's 


new TX-9800 helps to produce great sound. 

Like Pioneer's new Quatrature Discriminator Transformer that helps reduce dis- 
tortion to 0.05% at 1 KHz and raise signal-to-noise ratio to 83 dB. A specially designed 
Quartz Sampling Lock Tuning 
System that automatically THE PIONEER SA-9800 AMPLIFIER. 
locks onto your desired broad- 
cast. And automatically elimi- 
nates FM drift. And two band 
widths for both AM and FM 
Stations. 

By now it must be quite 
obvious, that when it comes to 
engineering only a few amps 
and tuners are in Pioneer's 
class. 

But when it comes to 


value there's PIONEER’ 
no contest. We bring it back alive. 
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The naughty chainsaw beach party 


Or why you never see a Bentley at the drive-in 


by Charles P. Pierce 


I suspect I will be accused of trying to steal Coppola’s 
thunder, but the announcement has to be made now or 
I'll miss the peak season. My film, the ultimate drive-in 
quickie, is finished. The title has caused us some trouble, 
but we think we can solve that by booking the film only 
in towns that have large aircraft hangars against which 
the movie can be screened. At any rate, it’s here: Death 
Trap for the Rabidly Naughty Dental Hygienists and the 
Last Texas Chainsaws on the Left. 

It can’t miss. 

It’s a simple little tale of three dental hygienists from 
Secaucus who, having grown bored with their lives, steal 
a van and set out for California because that’s where all 
the ‘action’ is (and because we couldn't afford to build 
enough Secaucus sets to get us through the entire pro- 
duction schedule). Along the way, they meet, and be- 
come sexually involved with, a number of people, in- 
cluding a farmer, a toll-taker, three Holiday Inn maids, a 
defensive line, and the third shift from a farm-machin- 
ery factory. Luckily for our heroines, the logistics of the 
matter are simplified by the fact that, like the hygienists, 
none of these people has a bodily part below the waist 
that is in any way relevant to the film. 

The toll-taker, however, has been recently bitten by a 
small child riding in a Volvo (the child and the Volvo, in- 
cidentally, will both turn up.in the double bill's second 
feature, in which the child will play the Antichrist) and 
has contracted rabies infantilis, a rare movie disease sim- 
ilar to the one that claimed Ali MacGraw in Love Story, 
but somewhat less expensive (because we were not con- 
cerned with making our diseased people more attractive 
as they became more debilitated). 

Naturally, all the hygienists contract the disease; they 
are compelled to walk the night in search of strained 
peas. Also infected are the factory workers; they all arm 
themselves with chainsaws. Together, the two groups 
lay waste to every supermarket in Amarillo (somewhere 
between the tackle and the end, the hygienist who was 
serving as navigator for the trip lost the map). 

Soon, though, an antidote is found: banana-flavored 
Maypo seems to calm the incessant strained-pea crav- 
ing. An ideological argument breaks out. Some want to 
take the solution immediately, ignoring the effect it 
might have on their bodies. Others want to adopt a more 
conservative course. In a rage, the members of the for- 
mer group turn on the latter, revving their chainsaws 
and scattering limbs and red gelatin all over the screen. 
Those remaining alive try the antidote. It works. They all 
drive on to California, where they become either blond or 
Jan-Michael Vincent. 


se , may scoff at this scenario, but only those who 
have not made a study of the drive-in quickie. ‘The 
drive-ins,”’ says George Mansour, a booker for Cinema 
Selections, ‘‘cannot play films for a long period. There- 
fore, the class movies can’t get the extended play time 
they would like. It makes economic sense for the drive- 
ins to book movies which have a quick turnover.” 
There are, of course, the classic B films that have de- 
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veloped cults among both average movie-goers and the 
critical fraternity. Many of these do play drive-ins. The 
true quickie, however, resides on a level below the classic 
B and is distinguished only in that its key elements bear 
no discernible relation to each other, an anomaly that 
lends to the genre an affinity with the basic incongruity 
of watching movies from a car to begin with. 

The filmmakers who produce quickies seem to realize 
that the movie — any movie — is rarely the main reason 
people come to a drive-in. ‘The crowd at a drive-in,” 
says Mansour, “is closer to your average TV crowd in a 
socio-economic sense. You get your young families, who 
throw the kids in the car and go. Or you get your exploi- 
tation crowds: the 16-year-old who wants to sit up front 





with his girlfriend, or lay down in back with her.” 

Most of the quickies feature soft-core sex and/or bur- 
lesque violence. A sterling sample of the former can be 
seen in the long line of sex-addled occupations that are © 
trundled by us every year. 

They’re totally goofy in their sexism, and they differ 
only in their adjectives. We have had aggressively glan- 
dular masseuses and stewardesses, who were soon sur- 
passed by swingin’ stewardesses. Cheerleaders and pom- 
pom girls furthered the cause of school spirit while, in 
the ever-widening quest for improved higher education, 
we progressed through the grades from student teachers 
to teachers. The health-care field, with its growing em- 

Continued on page 10 
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Drive-ins 
Continued from page 8 
phasis on specialization, gave us nurses, 
student nurses and young nurses. Un- 
employed, but soulmates nonethe- 
less, are the innumerable wives (usually 
known as “‘lonely” or “forgotten” or, in 
one memorable case, ‘‘abducted’’), and a 
parade of schoolgirls (‘‘of Germany” or 
“of Finland,’’) that would have driven 
Jean Brodie to corporal punishment. 

“It’s interesting that we went through 
a cycle where we had all the profes- 
sions,” says Mansour. ‘‘Why does the 
average heterosexual male go in for soft- 
core movies about girls in uniforms? It 
would be an interesting study.” 


M.... The quickies stray from 


their proven formulas only to catch the 
tail end of whatever trend is running hot 
in the major studios. Satan was very big a 
few years back, and recently, a film called 
Star Crash was sent to the drive-ins as a 
quickie contribution to sci-fi. ‘The sat- 
uration technique for these films,” said a 
Boston distributor, ‘is dwindling. Like 
we could only get Star Crash to about 40 
to 50 exhibitors. We used to be able to 
get 150 to 200.” 

Up until five years ago, American In- 
ternational Pictures (AIP) was the colos- 
sus of quickies, but then AIP began to 
drift into more legitimate projects. ‘“A 
few have filled the gap,’” Mansour says. 
Crown International, New World, and 
Compass International are three com- 
panies Mansour sees as grappling for 
AIP’s old title. 

Until, of course, Hygienists is released 
and I begin taking all the surrender calls. 
Lest you still think my film is too out- 
landish for general viewing, let us look 
back at some of the quickie classics, a few 
of which may well be surfacing at dusk 
on local screens. 

Carnage. It was tough back when 
people had to mince words in their titles. 
This little charmer delighted scores of 
people, most of whom were apparently of 
the opinion that all Charlie Manson 
lacked was a laugh track. Most of the cast 
is killed off in innovative ways. Two 
coupling women, for example, are im- 
paled on their mattress by a falling chan- 
delier. Other people are snuffed gelatin- 
ously with various firearms, motor ve- 
hicles and farm implements, the last 
proving the old journalistic saw that there 
are usually two scythes to every story. 

The Texas Chainsaw Massacre. A 
quickie version of the seventh game of 


the 1975 World Series. Four-hundred- 
million people now claim to have seen it. 
The plot concerns the pruning of several 
young thespians whose limbs were later 
planted around Hollywood in the evi- 
dently vain hope that a cast for the se- 
quel could be grown cheaply from the 
cuttings. 

The Last House on the Left. I’m still 
telling myself that it’s only a movie. In 
fact, it may not even be that. Death and 
dismemberment play havoc with prop- 
erty values. 

The Cheerleaders. An_ occasionally 
funny look at the kids at good old Ama- 
rosa High, which must have the world’s 
greatest yearbooks. Sex in the car wash. 
Sex behind the french fries. And, ulti- 
mately, sex in the locker room. Watch for 
the dialogue between a cheerleader and 
the studious kid. He is obviously the class 
valedictorian. The cheerleader sneaks 
into his study room. ‘Do I spy a rise in 
your Levis?” she agks. The Kid reaches 
deep into metaphysics for his answer. 

‘“Gorp,” he says. We agree. 

The Harrad Experiment. This is not 
strictly a drive-in film, but I saw it on a 
double bill with Carnage and for me it 
will always remain thus. Tippi Hedren, 
whose other screen romances have been 
with Stephen Boyd, Sean Connery, and 
half the seagulls in Malibu, tries to se- 
duce the campus stud on the front lawn. 
Laurie Walters, the actor-daughter from 
TV's Eight Is Enough, does a nude scene 
that has caused consternation among the 
nation’s check-out-counter press only re- 
cently. All of this surrounded enough 
psycho-sexual babbling to make Masters 
go for Johnson’s throat. 

The Stewardesses. If you wear glasses, 
be forewarned. This one’s in 3-D and, 
unless you’ve managed to balance those 
stupid cardboard-and-plastic glasses over 
your real ones, most of the action is go- 
ing to be a motley blue and red. Watch a 
seal on TV; you can get the hang of it. 
The best moment here is when one 
stewardess finds her apartment empty. 
“Oh,” she says to a bowl of wax fruit, 
‘my roommate’s not home. | think I'll 
take some LSD instead.’’ Having done so, 
she falls madly in love with a bust of 
some Greek or Roman god. In the rare 
scenes where there is only talking, keep 
an eye on the top of the screen for the 
shadow of the microphone boom on the 
back wall. If you spot it, point it out. 
Everyone will be impressed at your alert- 
ness and will probably let you drive 
home. 

With all of this as mere prelude, I don’t 
see how my film can avoid being a boffo 
summertime hit. Especially since I’ve tak- 


en great pains to fulfill the duty of the 
quickie producer. If you go to buy pop- 
corn, or'soda, or the government of Mali, 
you can rest assured that, while you may 
have missed three murders, two ex- 
amples of demonic possession, and in- 
numerable sexual gymnastics heretofore 
unattempted by civilized humankind, 
you won't miss anyting really important 
and the plot will be right where you left 


it. _ @ 


Tour 


Continued from page 4 

and where a woman, when eve- 

ning falls, 

will water the plants in the 

patio. 
And e.e. cummings made fun of the 

Cambridge ladies who live in fur- 

nished souls .... 

they believe in Christ and Long- 

fellow, both dead, 

are invariably interested in so 

many things — 

at the present writing one sfill 

finds 

delighted fingers knitting for 

the is it Poles? 

For a more prosaic view of the Harvard 
experience, you can turn to the pages of 
Love Story and take a walking tour that 
follows in the footsteps of that best- 
selling doomed couple, Oliver and 
Jennifer. You can visit the Radcliffe 
library, where Jennifer needled Oliver 
with a ‘Hey, preppie’’ and testily asked 
him, ‘Don’t you have your own library?” 
Despite all this flirtatious un- 
pleasantness, she agreed to have coffee 
with him, and you can stroll up Mass. 
Avenue to the Midget Restaurant and 
drink out of the same cups they did. Or 
you can look for Barrett Hall (‘‘the largest 
and ugliest structure in Harvard Yard’’), 
allegedly built by Oliver’s great- 
grandfather. You'll be hard-pressed to 
find it, though. And of course, you too 
can go and walk along the banks of the 
Charles. 

Other writers have seen the Charles as 
more than just a picturesque backdrop 
for hand-holding. Take William 
Faulkner. While a Harvard student, 
Quentin Compson, the central character 
of Absalom, Absalom and The Sound 
and the Fury, ended it all by jumping into 
the Charles. Anne Sexton had similar 
ideas: 

Mile by mile along the Charles 

she danced 
past the benches of lovers, 


past the dogs pissing on the 
benches ... 

and cars and trucks went by 

on Memorial Drive. 

And Harvard students in the 

brick 

hallowed houses studied Sap- 

pho in cement rooms.... 

And the waters of the Charles 

were beautiful, 

sticking out in many colored 

tongues 

and this strange Sappho knew 

she would enter the lights 
and be lit by them and sink 
with them. 

For George Apley, the principal 
anguish of his Harvard experience was 
the passage of time. In a letter on the 15th 
anniversary of his class, Apley wrote, 
“Cambridge is indeed growing a dizzy 
place since we were there, but I'll warrant 
some of the old landmarks are left. There 
is the livery stable at Inn Street, for 
instance, where I kept my horse and trap 
.... There is Bow Street where we had 
our Club Table ... and there are a 
number of tobacco shops and billiard 
parlors about the Square, suspiciously 
like those we once frequented, and the old 
Lampoon rooms on Holyoke Street . ...” 

The Lampoon rooms and the tobacco 
shops remain, although Apley would. be 
appalled that today some Harvard Square 
restaurants actually have the temerity to 
insist on smoking and non-smoking 
sections. But if Apley believed that his 
Harvard was slipping away, he should 
have wandered around the Square circa 
1970-72. In Small Changes, Marge Piercy 
caught the essence of that period when 
she described a street fair on nearby 
Garden Street. ‘Hare Krishna chanters 
passed them, orange and white with their 
shaved heads glinting, moving like 
butterflies through the crowd. Their 
music came back through the thickness 
of people like a rhythmic echo. Phil was 
bargaining at the curb with a burly guy in 
a yellow T-shirt that said HOT TUNA and a 
grotesquely thin girl in a man’s’ white 
undershirt and torn bells. A folded bill 
and a matchbox changed hands. Phil 
popped the pill and ground the matchbox 
under his heel. Miriam was down the 
block where some street musicians were 
playing while the next rock group set up 
their vast system of amps and cables.”’ 

Despite the changes, small and large, 
that the years have brought to Cambridge 
and Boston, people-watching remains a 
determined occupation. It was Thomas 
Wolfe, the Southern boy who came 
North to study at Harvard, who perhaps 

Continued on page 12 
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Continued from page 10 

best chronicled the rich variety of Boston 
life through its characters. In Of Time 
and the River, he described some. There 
was “an old man with a mad, fierce 
handsome face and wild strewn hair of 
silvery white,;who never wore a hat or 
overcoat and who muttered through the 
streets of Cambridge, over the board 
walks of the Harvard Yard, in every kind 
of weather.’’ There was ‘a woman with a 
mass of henna hair, piled up in a great 
crown upon her head, who sat smugly, 
day after day, like something ageless, in a 
glass cage before a moving-picture house 
on Washington Street.’’ And then there 
was his most deeply felt symbol of the 
city, “a waitress in a restaurant on 
Tremont Street, a woman quiet, decent, 
and demure in manner who wore faintly 
on her lips continually the most sensual, 
tender, and seductive mystery of a smile 
he had ever seen on any woman's face 
.... And because of her he prowled a 
thousand streets and walked three 
thousand miles, and ate one thousand 
sirloin steaks in that restaurant.’ As you 
prowl the city, book in hand, or not, you 
will still come upon the very people 
Wolfe and others wrote about. For after 
all, Boston is a very literary town. * 


Reading 


Continued from page 6 
loony upper-class family Nancy based on 
her own. 

Jessica’s A Fine Old Conflict (Knopf, 
$10.) — the title is from her childhood 
mishearing of “’ ‘tis the final conflict’ in 
the Internationale — describes her adven- 
tures in the American Communist Party 
and her later experiences in this country. 
Particularly amusing are the encounters 
between Muv and Jessica’s mother-in- 
law, a virtual Mrs. Portnoy (they got 
along famously). 

Unity Mitford’s story, one of the 
strangest footnotes to modern history, is 
told in David Pryce-Jones’s Unity Mit- 


ford, An Inquiry into Her Life and the 
Frivolity of Evil (Dial, $9.95). Porten- 
tously christened Unity Valkyrie, she 
visited Germany in the early ‘30s, became 
enamored of National Socialism, and 
literally fell in love with Adolf Hitler, 
who extolled Unity and her sister Diana 
as perfect specimens of Aryan 
womanhood. When England and Ger- 
many went to war, Unity shot herself. 
She died, years later, from the effects of 
the wound. 

The fascination with Hitler and the 
Nazis continues. How could such things 
exist? In spite of all the horrors they un- 
leashed, Hitler is still slightly comic. He 
brings to mind not only the storm 
troopers and death camps but also 
Chaplin in The Great Dictator and Spike 
Jones and his City Slickers singing Der 
Fuehrer’s Face. The toothbrush 
mustache, the dangling forelock — no 
wonder people didn’t take him seriously 
until it was too late and Caspar Milque- 
toast had become Attila the Hun. 

John Toland’s enormous biography 
Adolf Hitler (Ballantine, $2.95) tells the 
whole unbelievable story of Hitler’s rise 
to power, but for all its detail it fails to 
mention a trip Hitler made to Liverpool in 
1912 to visit his half-brother, Alois, an 
incident that suggested Beryl Bain- 
bridge’s novel Young Adolf (George 
Braziller, $7.95). Young Adolf is The 
Great Dictator in reverse, the dictator as 
the little tramp, for a little tramp was all 
Hitler was in 1912. He arrived in Liver- 
pool penniless and in tatters; there must 
have been thousands of young men just 
like him in Vienna. To Alois’s wife, 
Bridget (Bridget Hitler!), he was the 
typical no-good brother-in-law. Beryl 
Bainbridge has accomplished the 
remarkable feat of creating a young Adolf 
who is completely believable as to both 
what he is and what he was to become. In 
spite of the knowledge that the world 
would have been better off if he had 
slipped into the Mersey and drowned, I 
couldn’t help feeling sorry for him. 


I he best hippie novel (how’s that for a 
transition?), William Kotzwinkle’s The 
Fan Man is available from Avon in an or- 


dinary ($2.95) as well as an illustrated 
edition ($4.95). Horse Badorties, in his 
Commander Schmuck Korean earflap 
cap, on his endless quest for new 15-year- 
old chicks, is a great comic character, and 
Kotzwinkle demonstrates that it is possi- 
ble to write hilarious prose and still use 
“man’’ two or three times in every 
sentence. 

‘Really’ as a one-word sentence oc- 
curs almost as often in Benjamin Stein's 
Dreemz (Ballantine, $2.25) as ‘‘man” 
does in Badorties’s stream of con- 
sciousness. ‘‘Dreemz”’ is what Stein put 
on the vanity plates of his Mercedes (you 
are what you drive) when he moved to 
California. Stein had been a lawyer, a 
Nixon speechwriter, and an editor for the 
Wall Street Journal, “every mother’s 
son” (eh?) according to his publishers, 
before he made the move. Dreemz is at 
once repellent and fascinating, an in- 
sider’s account of what it is like to turn 
off your mind, relax and float 
downstream. Stein worked for Norman 
Lear; by his account he was always 
besieged by rich, gorgeous, luscious 
“girls” (in their late 20s) who wanted to 
do strange things to him in a Jacuzzi. 
Stein loves LA, he loves Hollywood, and 
he argues his case very well. The store 
where I bought Dreemz had it shelved 
under “‘fiction,” though. 

If your view of California is Alvy 
Singer's and not Annie Hall's; if you 
thought one of the best recent 
“Doonesbury” strips was the one in 
which Joanie Caucus told a man who asked 
her if she had a hot tub that she didn’t 
but that he was welcome to soak his head 
in her sink, you will howl over Cyra 
McFadden’s The Serial, A Year in the Life 
of Marin County (Signet, $1.95). But if 
you are really mellow and together and 
occupying your own space, you may get 
behind The Serial too much to recognize 
it for the deadpan satire it is. Really. 

Summer is a good time to discover a 
new writer. May I suggest Stanislaw 
Lem? In spite of the publication of his 
stories in the New Yorker and a front- 
page rave in the New York Times Book 
Review a couple of years ago, the Polish 
science-fiction author is still not as well- 
known as he should be. Lem can stretch 


the mind like-no one else but Borges; he 
can also be extremely tedious, the price he 
pays for being so prolific. Avoid his im- 
penetrable mysteries, such as The 
Investigation, and stick to the science fic- 
tion. I would particularly recommend 
The Star Diaries, The Cyberiad and The 


_Futurological Congress (all Avon paper- 


backs. Avoid secondhand translations 
from German or French; Michael 
Kandel’s, directly from the Polish, are 
marvels of the translators’ art. Lem must 
be extremely difficult — and a lot of fun 
— to translate, because he uses so many 
invented words, like Vonnegut’s chrono- 
synplastic infundibulum. 

The latest Lem, A Perfect Vacuum, 
Perfect Reviews of Nonexistent Books 
(Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $8.95) is 
almost unreviewable. The introduction is 
a review of A Perfect Vacuum — by 
Stanislaw Lem. It is like a Vonnegut 
review of the collected works of Kilgore 
Trout. The best ‘‘review,’’ which 
appeared in the New Yorker, is 
“Gruppenfuehrer Louis XVI,” about a 
mad Nazi who creates an absurd, 
German-speaking replica of Versailles in 
the jungles of Argentina, which is seen to 
be no less absurd than the Third Reich 
itself. The most mind-stretching is 
“Gigamesh,” about an Irish author who 
tops Joyce by writing a novel based on 
the Gilgamesh epic that takes in all 
human knowledge. As Lem describes it, it 
does seem to include everything. The 
funniest review is of ‘‘Sexplosion,”’ set in 
the good old USA in the last quarter of 
this century, when the sexual revolution 
(whose future excesses Lem describes 
hilariously) turns on itself, and disgust 
with sex sets in. ‘The entire editorial staff 
of Playboy, in the forefront as ever, set 
fire to itself and died in flames ....” 
Food becomes the new taboo, with 
“porno-culinary magazines containing 
things unbelievably gross” smuggled in 
from Denmark. 

In Non Serviam Lem introduces per- 
sonetics, ‘the cruelest science man ever 
created,”” in which entire worlds of ar- 
tificial intelligences are created in a com- 
puter, the programer becoming, in effect, 
a god. Lem, as is often the case, dwells at 

Continued on page 14 
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monitors. Our new MK series compact 
systems sound great in any near-field 
application, and we optimize driver 
selection from among the world’s best to 
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The MK compact systems survive the 
long-term rigors of the road with their 18 
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may even make you famous. 
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IN BOSTON 
The Charles Playhouse 
Theatre at the Square, Cambridge 
Early Cabaret at The Fan Club 
Water Music Harbor Cruises 
Concert Opera Orchestra 
Symphony Hall International Artists Series 


AND NEW ENGLAND 
Berkshire Theatre Festival, Stockbridge 
| Lakes Region Playhouse, Gilford, N.H. 
| Cape Cod Melody Tent, Hyannis 
Trinity Square Rep, Providence, R.lI. 


| Old Colony Theatre, Plymouth 
| Worcester International Artists Series 
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Reading 


Continued from page 12 

length on the theological aspects of the 
idea. The same thing was done much 
better by Robert Coover in The Universal 
Baseball Association, Inc., J. Henry 
Waugh, Prop. (Plume, $3.95). J. Waugh 
is Jahweh; by rolling dice he creates a 
baseball league and plays out whole 
seasons in a few days. Waugh is a nobody 
who hangs out in a sleazy bar, but to his 
baseball players he is omnipotent — ex- 
cept that Waugh has no control over the 
dice. Unlike Lem’s personoids, Coover’s 
ballplayers come alive to the reader, and 
the levels of free will and determination 
in the novel are extremely complex. A 
remarkable book that I would recom- 
mend especially to anyone disappointed 
by Coover’s The Public Burning (which 
may have been better off as an imaginary 
review.). 


I have saved the best until last. If you 
are seriously interested in the cinema, an 
indispensable reference work is Harry 
Medved and Randy Dreyfuss’s The Fifty 
Worst Films of All Time (Popular 
Library, $6.95). Their selection is 
catholic; it includes the grade-Z (Eegah! 
and Swamp Women), the high-budget 
(Solomon and Sheba), flops (Che!) and 
hits (Valley of the Dolls), and un- 
classifiables like Santa Claus Conquers 
the Martians and The Terror of Tiny 
Town, a musical Western with an all- 
midget cast. Each film is discussed under 
six headings: ‘‘The Critics Rave”’ 
(‘abysmal ... a new low in amateur 
squalor’), ‘Plot Summary” (“A United 
States flying saucer is stolen by a power- 
hungry beer manufacturer who lives in 
Acapulco ... .”’), “Unforgettable Perfor- 
mances”’ (Clark Gable as Charles Stewart 
Parnell, John Wayne as Genghis Khan), 
‘The Story Behind the Film,” ‘Immortal 
Dialogue,’ and ‘The Balance Sheet,” 
wherein the money spent and made or 
lied about is toted up. The book is a 
treasure-trove of information. You will 
learn the lyrics to the theme from God- 
zilla vs. the Smog Monster (it had one?); 


that The Horror of Party Beach (‘the first 
horror monster musical’’) was shot in 
Stamford, Connecticut; that Sheldon 
Leonard, the hoods’ hood who became a 
Mafia pinup, is Phi Beta Kappa; what 
film featured Harpo Marx as Sir Isaac 
Newton and Dennis Hopper as 
Napoleon; and you will learn why the 
robots in Robot Monster look like gorilla 
suits and diving helmets (they are gorilla suits 
and diving helmets). Medved and 
Dreyfuss actually sought out and inter- 
viewed the directors of Robot Monster 
and Eegah! and unlocked their store of 
memories. 

The book is lavishly illustrated with 
stills of great moments from the films: 
Touch Connors stabbing a torpid 
alligator in Roger Corman’s Swamp 
Women, with the tiles of the swimming 
pool where the fight was staged clearly 
visible at the top of the frame; the tense 
scene in Airport 1975, when the plane is 
about to crash and the cast displays all the 
emotions — boredom, hilarity, indigestion 
— appropriate to such a moment. 

Of course no such compilation could 
please all readers. Is Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull (their choice) really worse than 
Bill and Coo (my choice), a film set in a 
town called Chirpendale, with a cast com- 
posed entirely of pigeons, which no less 
an authority than James Agee said was 
the damnedest thing ever seen? What 
about Mothra? Zontar, the Thing from 
Venus? Bergman’s All These Women? 
The authors have neatly solved this 
problem by including a mail-in ballot on 
which you can list your own worst 
celluloid memories. Perhaps we can look 
forward to Son of the Fifty Worst Films 
of All Time. A book to cherish and place 
on the shelf next to Ejisenstein’s Film 
Form and the Film Sense. 

Looking at my own bookshelf, I see 
Montaillou, The Promised Land of Error 
(heresy in 14th-century France), A 
Savage War of Peace, Algeria 1954-1962, 
and £.M. Forster, A Life by P.N. Fur- 
bank, three books I really ought to read 
whose library expiration dates are rapidly 
approaching. 

On second thought, I think I'll flip 
through The Fifty Worst Films of All 
Time again. After all, it’s summer. * 


20th Century Fox 


Universal Studio 


20th Century Fox 





. and John Huston and Raquel Welch sharing tasteless love in Myra 
Breckinridge: all among the 50 worst. 
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Tuesday through Saturday 
evenings at 8 P.M. 

Most Sunday evenings at 
7:30 P.M. through July 21. 


All seats now on sale. 







Call 266 -1492 for information 


and reservations. Or come to the 
Symphony Hall Box Office, open 
daily from 10 A.M., except Sundays 


and Holidays from 1 P.M. 


Symphony Hall is located at the corners of Huntington and Massachusetts 
Avenues on the M.B.T.A's Green Line. (Symphony stop, of course.) 
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Far of Cliff Walk 
Off- Manor 
Broadway Memorial Bivd., 
Ensemble Newport, Ri 
Theatre 


What The Butler Saw by Joe Orton June 29 - July 15* 
Vanities by Jack Heifner July 17 - August 5 
Streetcar Named Desire by Tennessee Williams August 7 - 26 
All shows in repertory performances August 31 - September 9 
Performance prices for 8 PM shows: 
Tuesday - two for $4.00 
one for $3.00 
Wednesday $3.50 
Thursday Eves. & Sunday matinees (2:30 PM) $4.00 
Friday - Sunday - $5.00 
“inclusive of Monday, July 2 - $4.00 
For information or reservations call the box office at (401) 846-6987 
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Foot steps 


DANCE 


Like the song says, summer's here 
and the time is right for dancing. 
When you're not doing it yourself, 
you can watch someone who really 
knows how, often in surroundings 
more enchanting than your neigh- 
borhood disco. 








Boston Ballet, 17 Clarendon St., 

Boston, 542-1323. Boston's prem- 

ier dance company will perform un- 

der the stars at the Hatch Memorial 
on the Esplanade June 15 through 

20 and June 27 through 30. This 

summer's selections will include 

Concerto Barocco, Jazz for Boston, 

Scotch Symphony, Tarantella and 

Four Temperaments. The perform- 

ances, which are free, wiil begin at 

8:30 p.m. 

The Harvard Dance Center, Har- 

vard Summer School, 20 Garden 

St., Cambridge, 495-2946. Three 

free dance concerts presented Fri. 

and Sat. at 8 p.m. in Sanders Thea- 
ter, Harvard University. 

July 13 and 14, solo modern dance 
performance by Ze’eva Cohen. 
July 20 and 21, Fred Math- 

ews/Gary Masters Dancers. 

July 27 and 28, Jane Goldberg and 
the Changing Times Tap Com- 
pany. 

The center is also offering a series 

of lectures on dance throughout Ju- 

ly, Mon. at Boyiston Hall, Harvard 

Yard, 7:30 p.m. Free. 

July 9, “The Current Season in New 
York,” by New York Times dance 
critic Anna Kisselgoff. 

July 16, “Publishing for Dance,” by 
Dance Magazine editor William 
Como. 

July 23, “Dance on Television,” by 
Nancy Mason, director of the 
Dance Television Workshop at 
WGBH. 

July 30, “Nutrition for Dancers,” by 
Dr. Larry Vincent. : 

Free films focusing on dance will be 

presented Tues. at 7:30 p.m. in the 

Harvard Science Center. 

June 26, Children of Theater Street. 

July 3, Appalachian Spring, with 
Martha Graham, and Day on 
Earth with Doris Humphrey. 

July 10, On the Town. 

July 17, a German dance film fea- 
turing Mary Wigman, Harold 
Kreutzberg and Oscar Schlem- 
mer. 

July 24, Sue’s Leg with Twyla Tharp, 
Junction with Paul Taylor and 
Light, Part 5 with Kei Takai. 

The Harvard Theater Collection and 

the Harvard Dance Center will co- 

sponsor an exhibit opening July 16 

at Widener Library, Harvard Uni- 

versity. The show is called “Pub- 
lishing for Dance” and will feature 
photos and other materials from the 

William Como/Dance Magazine col- 

lection. 

Joy of Movement Center, 393 Boyl- 

ston St., Boston; 536 Massachu- 

setts Ave., Cambridge; and 23 Main 

St., Watertown, 492-4680. In addi- 

tion to regular classes and work- 

shops in more than 50 forms of 
dance and movement, the center is 
offering two intensive courses. Call 

for more information and for a 

complete list of offerings. 

July 9, Noble Barker begins a two- 
week ballet class; daily sessions 
for elementary/intermediate and 
beginning/elementary, $50. 

July 9, Deborah Wolf of Concert 
Dance Company begins a three- 
week class’ in intermediate and 
repertory modern dance, $75. 

Jacob's Pillow, Lee, Mass., (413) 

243-0745. If you can afford the gas, 

take a two-hour trip on the Massa- 

chusetts Turnpike to the Lee exit 
and the Jacob's Pillow Dance Fes- 
tival. It will be worth the trip. For the 
past 46 years, this famous festival 
has been offering a quality assort- 
ment of dance programs, ballet, 
modern and ethnic. This year, a first 

— children's matinees, which wil! 

present shortened versions of the 

regular evening performances, on 

July 4, July 25 and Aug. 2 
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July 2, soloists from the Royal Dan- 
ish Ballet in a Bournonville Fes- 
tival. 

July 3 through 7, Lotte Goslar’s Pan- 
tomime Circus. 

July 10 through 14, Martine van 
Hamel and Friends, and Morca, 
Flamenco in Concert. 

July.17 through 21, Asakawalker 
Dance Company, Francesca 
Corkle and Winthrop Corey, and 
Jacob's Pillow Dancers. 

July 24 through 28, soloists from the 
Houston Ballet. 

July 31 through Aug. 4, Eva Klor- 
borg and Frank Andersen, Ze’eva 
Cohen, and Jacob's Pillow Dan- 
cers. 

Aug. 7 through 11, Ohio Ballet. 

Aug. 14 through 18, Nikolais Dance 
Theater. 

Aug. 21 through 25, Joyce Cuoco 
and Youri Vamos, Indrani and 
Sukanya, and Jacob’s Pillow 
Dancers. 

Saratoga Performing Arts Center, 

Saratoga State Park, Saratoga, NY, 

(518) 584-9330. Take the Mass- 

achusetts Turnpike to Rte. 87 in NY, 

turn right, and get off at exit 13N. 

Tickets available in advance. Call, 

or write Box Office, Saratoga 

Springs Arts Center, Saratoga 

Springs, NY 12866. Box office open 

Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 

p.m. and on Sun. from 1 to 6 p.m. 

Tickets for all but the benefit open- 

er are $11, $9.50, $7, $6.50 and $5. 

Lawn tickets $4 and $5. 

July 3, the New York City Ballet Gala 
Benefit Performance, 8:15 p.m. 
Tickets $22, $19, $14, $13, $10. 
Donizetti Variations, Square 
Dance, and The Four Seasons. 
Big party following the show. 

July 4, the New York City Ballet, 8:15 
p.m. Who Cares?, Interplay, Tar- 

antella, and Stars and Stripes. 

July 5, the NYC Ballet, 2 p.m. Who 
Cares? Interplay, and Stars and 
Stripes. And at 8:15 p.m., Ballo 
della Regina, Prodigal Son, and 
Union Jack. 

July 6, the NYC Ballet, 8:15 p.m. 
Mother Goose, Afternoon of a 
Faun, Sonatine and Symphony in 


C. 

July 7, the NYC Ballet, 2 p.m. Don- 
izetti Variations, Mother Goose, 
and Stars and Stripes. And at 
8:15, Ballo della Regina, Prod- 
igal Son, and Union Jack. 

July 10, the NYC Ballet, 8:15 p.m. An 
all-Tchaikovsky performance. 
Swan Lake, Allegro Brilliante, Pas 
de Deux, and Suite No. 3. 

July 11, the NYC Ballet, 8:15. p.m. 
Harlequinade and The Concert. 

July 12, the NYC Ballet, 2 p.m. Swan 
Lake, Afternoon of a Faun, Alleg- 
ro Brilliante, and The Concert. 
And at 8:15 p.m., The Four. Sea- 
sons and Harlequinade. 

July 13, the NYC Ballet, 8:15 p.m 
Square Dance, The Steadfast Tin 
Soldier, Pas de Deux, and Suite 
No. 3 - 

July 14, the NYC Ballet. 2 p.m 
Square Dance, and Harlequin- 
ade. And at 8:15 p.m. Swan Lake 


the Steadfast Tin Soldier, Alleg- 
ro Brilliante, and Symphony in C. 

July 17, the NYC Ballet, 8:15 p.m. An 
all-Stravinsky program. Violin 
Concerto, Orpheus, Momen- 
tum/Movement, and Symphony 
in Three Movements. 

July 18, the NYC Ballet, 8:15 p.m. 
Chaconne, Orpheus, and Vienna 
Waltzes. 

July 19, the NYC Bailet, 2 p.m. Ballo 
della Regina, The Steadfast Tin 
Soldier, Symphony in Three 
Movements, and Pas de Deux. 
And at 8:15 p.m. Donizetti Varia- 
tions, Pas de Deux, Momen- 
tum/Movements, and Vienna 
Waltzes. 

July 20, the NYC Ballet, 8:15 p.m. 
Dances at a Gathering, Orpheus, 
and Stravinsky Violin Concerto. 

July 21, the NYC Ballet, 2 p.m. Ballo 
della Regina, Chaconne and The 
Four Seasons. And at 8:15 p.m. 
Dances at a Gathering and Vien- 
na Waltzes. 

July 26 through 28, the Alvin Ailey 
American Dance Theater, 8:15 
p.m. all three days and at 2 p.m. 
on July 28. 

Summerstage, Trinity College, Hart- 

ford, Conn. (203) 525-1471. 

June 26, Rosalind Newman and 
Dancers, 8 p.m. Admission $5. 
Austin Arts Center. 

July 17, The Hartford Ballet, 8 p.m. 
Admission $5. Austin Arts Cen- 
ter. 

Aug. 7, The Phoenix Dance Thea- 
ter, 8 p.m. Admission $5. Austin 
Arts Center. 

Trinity's Summerstage program will 
also feature two dance lec- 
ture/demonstrations — general ad- 
mission $2.50 in the Washington 
Room of the Mather Campus Cen- 
ter. 
June 20, Nancy Meehan, 8 p.m. 
July 25, Mel Wong, 8 p.m. 
The White Mountain Center for the 
Arts, Rte. 2, Jefferson, NH, (603) 
586-4322. Tickets available in ad- 
vance. Call, or write White Moun- 
tains Center, Box 145, Jefferson, NH 
03583. Box office, at the Waumbek 
Inn, Jefferson, NH, is open Tues. 
through Sat. from noon to 9 p.m. 
and Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Group 
rates available. The center has a 
solution to the gas shortage: if you 
include an extra $10 with your tick- 
et order, it will guarantee you ten 
dollars’ worth of gasoline for your 
return trip. 

July 11, 8 p.m., Laura Glenn. All 
seats $3.50. 

July 18, 8 p.m., New Hampshire 
Dance. Seats $2.50 and $3.50. 
Lawn tickets $1.50 individual, $4 
family. 

July 21, 8 p.m., Stars of American 
Dance. Seats $5.50 and $6.50. 
Lawn tickets $4.50 individual, $13 
family. 

July 25, 8 p.m., Festival Ballet 
School. Free. 

July 27 and 28, 8 p.m., Hartford 
Ballet. Seats $5.50 and $6.50. 
Lawn tickets $4.50 individual, $13 
family. 

July 29, 3 p.m., Hartford Ballet. 
Seats $4.50 and $5.50. Lawn tick- 
ets $3.50 individual, $10 family. 


Hang ‘em high 


GALLERIES AND 
MUSEUMS 


Now that nature in New England is 
at its brief height and art galleries all 
over the region are dressing up in 
their summer best, it’s a good time 
to dive into the age-old debate over 
which imitates which. Exhibits may 
change through the summer, so Call 
the galleries or watch the weekly 
arts listings in the Phoenix All 
galleries and museums below are in 
Boston unless otherwise noted. 


GALLERIES 
Massachusetts 
A Street Gallery, 211 A St., 268- 
3764. Tues. through Fri. from 10:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. from noon to 4 
p.m. and by appointment. Through 
June, paintings by Anderson and 
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constructs by Helmick; July and 
August, new art. 

Alpha Gallery, 121 Newbury St., 
536-4465. Tues. through Fri. from 
10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. New talent 
throughout the summer. Closed in 
August. 

Areta, 161 Newbury St., 266-4466. 
Mon through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Haitian art. 

Art/Asia Gallery, 8 Newbury St., 
536-7575. Tues. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., closed Sat. in 
August. Through July 28, etchings 
by Ryohei and pottery in the Neriage 
technique by Yabe; July 31 through 
Aug. 3/, group show. 

Art Institute of Boston, 700 Beacon 
St., 262-1223. Mon. through Fri. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Student work. 
Artisans, 165 Newbury St., 266- 
6300. Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Eskimo sculpture and 
prints, 19th- and 20th-century 
Japanese woodblocks. 

Arvest Galleries, 77 Newbury St., 
247-1418. Mon. through Fri. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Nineteenth-century 
and turn-of-the-century American 
and European paintings. 


BAAK Gallery, 59 Church St., Cam- 
bridge, 354-0407. Tues. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Thurs. to 
9 p.m. June 23 through July 20, 
paintings of Bill Hanson; July 21 
through Aug. 31, prints, paintings, 
ceramics and jewelry by European 
and American artists. 

Jacqueline Becker Gallery, 118 
Newbury St., 267-0569. Mon. 
through Fri. from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. Eighteenth- and 19th-century 
Indian miniatures; 19th- and 20th- 
century prints and drawings; 16th- 
century calligraphed choir-book 
pages. 

Boston Architectural Center, 320 
Newbury St., 546-3170. Mon. 
through Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 10 
p.m., Fri. to 6 p.m. Private and 
student/faculty exhibitions 
throughout the summer. 

Boston Public Library, Wiggin 
Gallery, Copley Square, 536-5400. 
Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m., Sat. to 6 p.m. 

Boston University Art Gallery, 855 
Commonwealth Ave., 353-3329. 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m., Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Boston Visual Artists Union, 77 
North Washington St., 227-3076. 
Tues. through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 6 
p.m., Wed. to 8 p.m., Sat. from 11 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Through June 22, 
collages; June 23 through Aug. 6, 
“The Artists Collect” — the artist as 
packrat. Honest. 

Botolph, 44 Botolph St., Cam- 
bridge, 868-6967. Mon. through Fri. 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Sat. until 5 
p.m. Prints by Corita, Lange, Myers, 
Bradford; drawings and watercolors 
by DaPaola. 

Brockton Art Center, Oak St., 
Brockton, 588-6000. Tues. through 
Sat. from 1 to 5 p.m., Sun. to 6 p.m. 
Throughout the summer, local 
private collections, courtyard scuip- 
tures, animated film.” 





Bromfield, 30 Bromfield St., 426- 
8270. Mon through Sat. from noon 
to 6 p.m. Through June 21, pain- 
tings by John Devaney. Closed June 
22 through Aug. 10. 

Cafe Gallery, 73 Dartmouth St., 
247-8040. Mon. through Fri. from 10 
a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Childs Gallery, 169 Newbury St., 
266-1108. Tues. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Paintings from the 
gallery’s collection. 

Concord Art Association, 15 Lex- 
ington Rd., Concord, 369-2578. 
Tues. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m., Sun. from 2 to 4:30 p.m. 
Art of the Revolutionary War period. 
Copley Society, 158 Newbury St., 
536-5049. Tues. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Society members’ 
works: June 15 through 28, oils and 
sculptures; June 29 through July 12, 
watercolors and pastels; July 13 
through 26, prints and photographs. 
Closed in August. 
Cutler/Stavaridis, 
St., 482-4151. Wed. through Sat. 
from noon to 5 p.m. and by appoint- 
ment. Through July 12, Bezdek 
drawings; July 15 through August 
31, group shows. 

Flag Gallery, 522-524 Harrison Ave. 
(after July 1), call 426-5648 for infor- 
mation. 

Gallery at Ars Libri, 711 Boylston 
St., 536-3264. Mon. through Fri. 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Sat. from 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Photography, sculp- 
ture, paintings. 

Gallery in the Square, 665 Boyiston 
St., 426-6616. Mon., Tues., Thurs. 
and Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
Wed. and Fri. to 8 p.m., Sun. from 
noon to 6 p.m. Numerous exhibits 
including Erte, Rockwell, Max. 
Gallery Naga, 67 Newbury St., 267- 
9060. Tues. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. June 19 through July 
14, members’ show to benefit 
Church of the Covenant. Closed 
after July 14. 

Gallery Nature and Temptation, 40 
St. Stephen St., 247-1719. Mon. 
through Sat. from 1 to 10 p.m. 
Works of Kaji Aso studio members. 
Garret Galleries, 340 Huron Ave., 
Cambridge, 864-2660. Tues. 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Glass works by Correia, Lewis, 
Strong, Lundberg. 

Graphiks, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
South Market 175A, 523-2846. Mon. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
Sun. from noon to 6 p.m. Continuing 
shows, including Miro, Dali, Barnet, 
Bruce. 

Graphics 1 and Graphics 2, 168 
Newbury St., 266-2475. Mon. 
through Fri. from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. Through July 6, Narkiewicz 
watercolors and prints; July 9 
through Aug. 3, Albright watercolors 
and prints; Aug. 6, summer selec- 
tion. 

Guild of Boston Artists, 162 New- 
bury St., 536-7660. Tues. through 
Sat. from 10:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Through June 30, members’ works. 
Closed July and August. 

Harcus Krakow, 7 Newbury St., 262- 
4483. Tues. through Fri. from 10 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Prints and 
drawings of the 20th century. 
Hayden Gallery, MIT, 160 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge, 253-4680. Daily 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and Wed. 
from 6 to 9 p.m. Through June 24, 
“Processes in Architecture” and 
Saret’s “Stair, Water and Canopy 
Arrangements.” Closed June 25 
through Aug. 31. 

Hirshberg Gallery, 344 Boyiston St., 
266-0933. Sun. through Fri. from 1 
to 5 p.m. Through June, drawings 
and silkscreens by Shimon Avny; 
through July, group shop. Closed in 
Aug. 

impressions, 275 Dartmouth St., 
262-0783. Tues. through Fri. from 
10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., Sat. from 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Through June, new 
works on paper by Ablow, and still 
lifes by Munroe; July 3, new prints. 
George Lewis Gallery, 20 Newbury 
St., 267-6306. Tues. through Sat. 
from 10:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and by 
appointment. Works of Lewis and 
sculptures by Dorrien, Abdun-Nabi, 
Phillips and Ortiz-Vacarro 

Continued on page 18 
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Everyone has these bicycles on the 
drawing board. Except us. 


Ours are on the road. They are fabulously light. 
And they are designated the Fuji Royale: the 
first bicycles of expensive chrome molybdenum 
tubing that aren't expensive. 

Championships are routinely won on racing 
bicycles of chrome molybdenum. They require 
many time-consuming manual techniques 

to construct. But the 12-speed Royale 
doesn't. Fuji had engineered a victory in 
automation to cut chrome molybdenum 
frame costs dramatically. 

Our competitors would like to 
build their own affordably priced 
chrome molybdenum bicycle. 
But only Fuji had made the 
technological breakthrough that 
makes the sleek Royale possible. 
We're on the road. They'll 
have to wait for another day. 


































The Royale by Fuji First and Foremost. 


LIFECICLE@ 


1013 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 
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Lopoukhine/Nayduch, 354 
Congress St., 426-4973. Tues. 
through Sat. from noon to 5:30 p.m. 
Group show throughout the 
summer. 

Kanegis Gallery, 244 Newbury St., 
267-6735. By appointment only. 
Master graphics by Picasso, Miro, 
Chagall, Calder and others. 

Mills Gallery/BCA, 549 Tremont St., 
426-7700. Tues. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Group shows 
throughout the summer. 

Mobilia, 348 Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge, 876-2109. Mon. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. July, 
cloissonne by Colette, pottery by 
Shire; Aug., sculptures by Lazey 
and Mavor. 

Mykonos Gallery, Lewis Wharf, 696- 
4555. Daily from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Old tapestries and new em- 
broideries of the village of Met- 
sovon, antique copper and 
tapestries from Greece and the 
Aegean. 

Nielsen Gallery, 179 Newbury St., 
266-4835. Tues. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Contemporary 
paintings and drawings by gallery 
artists, 19th- and 20th-century 
French and German prints, 19th- 
century photography. 

Nucleo Eclettico, 37 Clark St., 742- 
7445 (after 5). Daily from 5 to 7 p.m. 
and by appointment. Through June 
30, drawings by Freda Shapiro; July 
and August, group exhibits. 

Piano Craft Gallery, 791 Tremont 
St., 536-2622. Call for hours. 
Project Arts Center, 141 Huron 
Ave., Cambridge, 491-0187. Daily 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Through July, 
paintings and ceramics by Joyce 
Bezdek, Jeanne Gugino, Giselle 
Maya and Rhonda Smith. Closed 
after Aug. 4. 

Pucker/Satral Gallery, 171 New- 
bury St., 267-9473. Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Through July, oils and drawings of 
Samuel Bak; gallery artist 
throughout the summer. 
Punkt/Data, 256 Hanover St., 731- 
8092. Mon. through Sat. from 7 to 


11 p.m. 
Rockwell Gallery, 69 Harvey St., 


Cambridge, 354-6827. Tues. 
through Sat. from 2 to 5 p.m. and by 
appointment. Gallery artists. 
Rolly-Michaux, 290 Dartmouth St., 
261-3883. Tues. through Sat. from 
10:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Master 
graphics by Calder, Dali, Appel, 
Miro and Vasarely, sculpture by 
Marinsky and Wilson. 

Rotenberg Gallery, 130 Newbury 
St., 261-3747. Tues. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Paintings by 
Judi Rotenberg, sculpture by Lewk, 
Vidstrand, De Lind. 

Sans Regret, 131 Newbury St., 267- 
3382. Mon. through Sat. from 10:30 
a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Thomas Segal Gallery, 73 Newbury 
St., 266-3500. Tues. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Through 
July 11, paintings by Natkin and 
prints by Stella; through August, 
seascapes by McCoy. Closed iast 
two weeks in Aug. 

Helen Shliien Oatery. 354 Congress 
St., 482-9866. Wed. through Sat. 
from noon to 5 p.m. and by appoint- 
ment. 

Sunne Savage Gallery, 105 New- 
bury St., 536-1910. Mon. through 
Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Through 
July 7, paintings of Friedman. July 
10 through Aug. 4, group show and 
new talent. Closed Aug. 4 to Sept. 4. 
Stone Soup, in exile. Call 523-9481 
for information, new address and 
activities. 
Studio 36, 36 Bromfield St., 426- 
6639. By appointment. Works of 
studio members throughout the 
summer. 

Ten Arrow, 10 Arrow St., Cam- 
bridge, 876-1117. Mon. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Thurs. to 9 
p.m. Scandinavian glass, Paolo 
Soleri bells, pottery, glass, jewelry 
and wood. 

Voices Gallery, 220 North St. 
Through July 13, “The Medicine 
Show” — photographs by Roswell 
Angier, Jerry Berndt, Tom 
Fitzgerald and Eugene Richards. 


Maine 
Barn Gallery Associates, Ogunquit, 
(207) 646-3404. Mon. through Fri. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sun. from 2 
to 5 p.m. Through July 13, works of 


Peggy Bacon and members of the 
Ogunquit Art Association; July 15 
through Aug. 17, works of the 
Ogunquit Art Association; Aug. 19 
through Sept. 15, works of the 
Hamilton Easter Field Art Founda- 
tion Association and the Ogunquit 
Art Association. 


New Hampshire 
Currier Gallery of Art, 192 Orange 
St., Manchester, (603) 669-6144. 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m., Thurs. to 10 p.m., Sunday 
from 2 to 5 p.m. Fifteenth- through 
20th-century paintings, sculpture, 
tapestries, silver, pewter, glass, fur- 
niture; changing exhibits. 


MUSEUMS 


Massachusetts 
Busch-Reisinger Museum, 29 
Kirkland St., Cambridge, 495-2338. 
Mon. through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 
4:45 p.m. Portfolios from the 
Bauhaus Printing Workshop, in- 
cluding works of Chagall, Chirico, 
a Klee. Closed Sat. in July and 


Children's Art Centre, 36 Rutland 
St.,- 536-9666. Mon. through Fri. 
from 1 to 5 p.m. Through July, 
Patricia Wirtenberg. Through Aug., 
Ursula Beck, Eunice James and 
Susan ak 
Children’ useum, opening at 
Museum Wharf, 300 ‘Congress St., 

426-7336, July 1. Daily from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., Fri. to 9 p.m. A three-story 
cut-away city street and house; the 
Hall of Toys, programed com- 
puter games, animated films. 
General admission $3. Senior 
citizens and children $2. 

Danforth Museum, 123 Union Ave., 
Framingham, 620-0050. Wed. 
through Sun. from 1 to 4:30 p.m. 
“Eskimos of Alaska”; “Paris — 19th- 
century prints”; works of Mabel 
Woodward; exhibit of beaded 
purses; works from the permanent 
collection. 

De Cordova Museum, Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoln, 259-8355. Tues. 
through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Sat. from noon to 5/p.m., Sun. from 
1 to 5 p.m. “China Trade: Romance 
and Reality,” porcelain, prints, tex- 
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You’re Invited! 


Have a FREE dish of ice cream 
while you watch it being made. 
Every Wednesday 8 pm - 9:30 


...uumm the 
creamiest.. 


HOMEMADE ICE CREAM 


156 Cambridge Street 
Beacon Hill = > Boston 
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TANGLEWOOD '79 FEATURES 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY LED BY 
ITS MUSIC DIRECTOR SEIJIOZAWA 


AND AN ILLUSTRIOUS ARRAY OF GUEST CONDUCTORS, INCLUDING 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN AND EUGENE ORMANDY... 
AND SOME OF THE WORLD'S LEADING SOLOISTS SUCH 
AS ANDRE WATTS, MONTSERRAT CABALLE, JEAN-PIERRE RAMPAL, 
PINCHAS ZUKERMAN, JESSYE NORMAN AND PETER SERKIN. 


_ FOR PROGRAM & TICKET INFORMATION AND TO RECEIVE A 
BROCHURE, CALL OR WRITE: TANGLEWOOD, SYMPHONY HALL, 
BOSTON a MA. Tet. (617) 266-1492 





tiles, furniture. General admission 
$1.50. Students and children 50 
cents. 

Fogg Art Museum, 32 Quincy St., 
Cambridge, 495-2387. Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Through July 13, “A Connoisseurs’ 
Collection,” from the Charles A. 
Loeser bequest. 

Gardner Museum, 280 The Fenway, 
566-1401. Tues. through Sun. from 
1 to 5:30 p.m., Tues. to 9:30 through 
June. An authentic Venetian palace 
housing the grand if idiosyncratic 
collection of Isabella Stewart 
Gardner. 

Hammond Museum, 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester, 283-2080. Daily 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. A medieval 
castle featuring Gothic, Romantic 
and renaissance artwork. General 
admission $2.50. Children $1. 
Higgins Armory Museum, 100 
Barber Ave., Worcester, 853-6015. 
Tues. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., Sat. from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Ancient armor, 
the history of arms through the 19th 
century. 

Holyoke Museum, 335 Maple St., 
Holyoke, (413) 534-3350. Mon. 
through Sat. 1 to 5 p.m. 
Seventeenth- to 20th-century Euro- 
pean and American paintings and 
decorative arts, scrimshaw, 
American Indian artifacts. 

Institute of Conte Art, 955 
Boylston St., 266-5152. Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Wed. to 9 p.m., Sun. from noon to 5 
p.m. Through July 1, exhibitions on 
urban projects by Christo and 
collages by Joseph Cornell; July 11 
through Sept. 2, six sculptors plus 
20th-century drawings from 
Massachusetts collections; film 
series, gallery talks, special events. 
General admission $1. Students 
and senior citizens 50 cents. 

MIT Historical Collections, 265 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
253-4444. Mon. through Fri. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Throughout the 
summer, telephones (from Bell's 
patent model to modern pic- 
turephones), architectural 
drawings, early scientific in- 
struments, historical photographs, 
portraits and paintings, early elec- 
trical motors and meters, 
crystallography instruments and 
models. 

Mt. Holyoke College Art Museu 

South Hadley, (413) 538-2245. Dally 
from noon to 4 p.m. Oriental, an- 
cient and medieval art; American 
collection with works by Inness, 
Bierstadt, Bricher, Martin, Harnett. 
Museum of Fine Arts, 479 Hun- 
tington Ave., 267-9300. Wed. 
through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Tues. to 9 p.m. June 22 through 
Aug. 19, memorial exhibition of 
William Morris Hunt; June 16 
through Aug. 12, paintings and fur- 
niture of 18th-century France; 
through July 8, American paintings 
and water colors; through July 15, 
“The Art of Advertisements” and 
“City Life, City Lights”; through 
Sept. 2, ceramics and men's 18- 
century dress; July 14 through Sept. 
30, prints of the British Isles; July 21 
through Oct. 7, Alfred Stieglitz; July 
24 through Sept. 16, puppet exhibi- 
tion for children. General admission 
$1.75. Children free; senior citizens 
free on Fri. 

— Opening June 2, MFA at 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace, South 
Market, Entry One, fifth floor. Tues. 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
Sun. to 5 p.m. Summer exhibit: 
“Faces of 5000 Years,” from the 
Museum's permanent collection. 
Museum of Our National Heri 


33 Marrett Rd., Lexington, 8 o 


6559. Mon. through Sat, from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Sun. from noon to 
5:30 p.m. Through July 4, “The 
American Blacksmith”; through 
Sept. 15, French folk art; June 13 
through Aug. 15, “France Views 
America.” 

Museum of Science, Science Park, 
723-2500. Mon. through Thurs. and 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Fri. to’10 
p.m., Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Exhibits of energy, visible music, 
fantasy space vehicles. Special 
10th-anniversary celebration of 
Apollo tl through mid-July, and live 
animal demonstrations with a great 
horned owl, alligator, python and 
porcupine. General admission 
$3.50. Senior citizens and children 
$2.25. Students free. Friday night $1 
for all. At the Hayden Planetarium, a 
guide to summer stars and celestial 
events, through July 2; July 3 
through Labor Day, a program on 
cosmic phenomena, including ex- 
traterrestrial intelligence and super- 
luminary effect. Admission 50 cents 
above Museum fee. 

Museum of the American China 
Trade, 215 Adams St., Milton, 696- 
1815. Tues. through Sat. from 1 to 4 
p.m. The FitzHugh pattern in 
Chinese-export porcelain. General 
admission $3. Students $1.50. 
Museum of Transportation, opening 
at Museum Wharf, 300 Congress 
St., 426-7336, on July 1. Daily from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. to 
9 p.m. Exhibits of historical modes 
of transportation; working exhibits 
of high-wheeler bikes, a Model-T 
fire engine, a railroad handcar. 
General admission $3. Senior 
citizens and children $2 

National Center of Afro-American 
Artists, 122 Elm Hill Ave., Roxbury, 
442-8820. Tues. through Fri. from 


noon to 6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. to 4 


p.m. 
New England Aquarium, Central 
Wharf, off Atlantic Ave., 742-8870. 
Mon. through Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m., Fri. to 9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
to 6 p.m. Sharks and sea turtles, 
otters and penguins, dolphins and 
sea lions (in performance) here. Call 
for special 10th-anniversary events. 
General admission $4. Children 
a Senior citizens and students 
3 


Peabody Museum, East India 
Square, Salem, 745-1876. Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Permanent exhibits include 
maritime history of New England; 
life at sea; the China trade; art and 
technology of the Far East, the 
South Pacific and other non- 
European peoples; natural history 
of birds, mammals and sea shells of 
Essex County. Special exhibits en- 
titted “America and the China 
Trade,” “Ethiopia — the Christian 
Art of an African Nation,” “The Artful 
Roux — Marine Prints of Marseilles” 
and “Japan Day-by-Day.” General 
admission $1.50. Students, senior 
citizens and children 75 cents. 

Provincetown Art Association and 
Museum of Art, 460 Commercial 
St., Provincetown, 487-1750. Daily 
after noon. Through July 1, works 
by Irving Marantz; July 4 through 22, 
“Cape Light” by Joel Meyerowitz 
and oils and drawings by Gerritt 
Hondius; July 27 through Aug. 12, 
new acquisitions; Aug. 17 through 
Sept., works by Edward Hopper. 
General admission $1. Senior 
citizens and children 50 cents. 

Worcester Art Museum, 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester, 799-4406. 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m., Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. Special 
exhibits on the Old West, through 
June 24; photographs of Wynn 
Bullock, and a photographic 
documentary on the courthouse. 
General admission $1. Senior 
citizens and children 50 cents. 

Worcester Science Center, 222 
Harrington Way, Worcester, 791- 
9211. Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Sun. from noon to 5 


“p.m. Special themes each month: 


fishing, kite-flying, summer ac- 
tivities (June), travel, trains and 
space shuttles (July), the sky, 
meteors, UFOs (Aug.). General ad- 
mission $2. Senior citizens and 
children $1. 


Connecticut 

Yale University Art Gallery, 1111 
Chapel St., New Haven, (203) 436- 
0574. Tues. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Trumbull paintings of Revolutionary 
period, Jarves Collection of Italian 
paintings, Stoddard Collection of 
Greek and Roman vases. African 
art, Near and Far Eastern art, Old 
Master and contemporary pain- 
tings. Prints, drawings and 
photographs. 


Maine 

Bowdoin College Museum of Art, 
Brunswick, (207) 725-8731. Daily 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sunday from 
2 to 5 p.m. Colonial, Federal, 19th- 
and 20th-century paintings, Old 
Master drawings, Winslow Homer 
Collection. 

Colby College Museum of Art, 
Mayflower Hill, Waterville, (207) 
873-1131 ext. 221. Daily from 10 
a.m. to noon and from 1 to 4:30 
p.m., Sunday from 2:30 to 4:30 p.m. 
American Heritage Collection with 
85 primitive paintings, Helen 
Warren and Willard Howe Cum- 
mings Collection of American Art, 
Pulsifer Collection of works by 
Winslow Homer, 18th- and 20th- 
century American art, European art. 
University of Maine Art Galleries, 
Carnegie Hall, Orono, (207) 581- 
7165. Weekdays from 8 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Paintings, graphics, sculpture, 
photography and local art; special 
exhibits. 


New Hampshire 
Dartmouth Museum and Galleries, 
Hopkins Center, Wilson Hall and 
Carpenter Library, Hanover, (603) 
646-2808. Daily from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. and Tues. through Sat. from 7 
to 10 p.m. Archaeological, 
anthropological exhibits; fine Euro- 
pean and American art, sculpture, 
primitives, prints and drawings. 
Thorne-Sagendorph Art Gallery, 
Keene State College, Keene, (603) 
352-1909 ext. 382. Mon. through Fri. 
from noon to 5 p.m. Changing ex- 
hibitions, films, lectures. Closed last 
two weeks in Aug. 


Rhode Island 
Museum of Art, 224° Benefit St., 
Providence, (401) 331-3511. Tues. 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m., Sun. 2 to 4:30 p.m. Classical 
art, 19th-century paintings, 18th- 
century American furniture, 18th- 
century European porcelain 
figurines and Oriental textiles, 19th- 
century French Impressionists, 
modern Latin American art, 
decorative arts. Closed in Aug. 
General admission $1. Children 50 
cents. 

Woods-Gerry Gallery, 62 Prospect 
St., Providence, (401) 331-3511 ext. 
218. Call for information. 


‘ Vermont 
Brattieboro Museum and Art 
Continued on pege 20 
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ORIGINAL MASTER RECORDING.. 
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Limited Edition 
Stereodisc 


YD!" 
The Dark Side 
~Of The Moon 








Available from select audio and 
record stores coast.to coast 





MASSACHUSETTS: Houlton HiFi, Houlton 

Audio Forum, Watertown Maine Audio, Waterville 
Audio Studio Lab, Brookline New England Music, Portland, 
Audio West, Waltham ‘Lewisto, Waterville 

Ear Drum, Burlington & Cambridge Frank Pomerleau, Augusta 
Harvard Coop, Cambridge NEW HAMPSHIRE: 

Music Store, Greenfield Inner Ear, Concord & Laconia 
Natural Sound, Framingham Manchester Music, Manchester 
Sound & Music, Northampton 

Sunset Records, No. Dartmouth VERMONT: ; 

Tech Hi-Fi, Brockton, 1.E.S., Inc., Essex Junction 


Stereo Theatre, Rutland 
Tech Hi Fi, N. Bennington 


MAINE: 

DeOrsey’s, Lewiston, Falmouth, CONNECTICUT: 
Bangor, Brunswick, Advanced Electronics, Rocky Hill 
Waterville, Elisworth Audio Com, Old Greenwich 


J. Robert Barry, Manchester 
Harbor Sound, New London 
Hi Fi Stereo House, Newington 
Kooper Products, Danbury 
Krasco Stereo, W. Haven 

Fred Locke Stereo, Berlin 
Robert’s Electronics, New London 
Shoppers’ World, Waterbury 
Sound of Music, Meriden 
Stereo Lab, New London 
Stereo One, Fairfield 

The Stereo Shop, Hartford 
Take 5 Audio, New Haven 


RHODE ISLAND: 
Tweeter, etc., Providence 





_ Mobile Fidelity Sound Lab 
P.O. Box 919, Chatsworth, CA 91311 
(213) 993-4945 
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Center, Main St. at Vernon St., 
Brattleboro, (802) 257-0124. Tues. 
through Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Changing exhibits. 

Saint Johnsbury Athenaeum, 30 
Main St., Brattleboro, (802) 748- 
8291. Tues. through Thurs. and Sat. 
from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., Mon. and 
Fri. to 8 p.m. Permanent collection 
of 100 works, including the 10-foot 
by 15-foot “Domes of the Yosemite” 
by Bierstadt, Hudson River School 
artists including Cropsey, Colman, 
Whittredge, Durand and Gifford. 
Southern Vermont Art Center, 
Manchester, (802) 362-1405. Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Changing 
exhibits of paintings, drawings, 
graphics, photographs and sculp- 
ture. General admission $1. 
Students 50 cents. Children free. 


Photography 
Boris Gallery, 35 Lansdowne St., 
261-1152. Mon. through Fri. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Summer exhibits of 
the private work of 20 commercial 
photographers. 
Cambridge Photo Co-op, 188 
Prospect St., Cambridge, 354-8299. 
Call for information. 
Colortek, 330 Newbury St., 267- 
6503, Mon. through Fri. from 8:30 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Kennedy Gallery, Polaroid, 770 
Main St., Cambridge, 864-6000 ext. 
2177. Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. Color Polaroid 
photographs by Olivia Parker, 
Rosamond Purcell, John Reuter. 
Kiva Gallery, 231 Newbury St., 266- 
9160. Wed. through Sat. from noon 
to 7 p.m. Through June 30, “Major 
Retrospective” by Lotte Jacobi; 
June 30 to July 21, works and 
collections. Closed July 22 to Sept. 


o 

Photoworks, 755 Boylston St., 267- 
1138. Call for information. 

Project Arts Center, 141 Huron 
Ave., Cambridge, 491-0187. Daily 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Through June 
28, photographs by Mary Frey; July 
1 through Aug. 4, Daniel Weingrod. 
Closed after Aug. 4. 

Carl Siembab, 162 Newbury St., 
262-0416. Tues. through Fri. from 
11 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Group shows 
through the summer. 


Splendor in the dark 
MOVIES 


People who grouse about the rising 
cost of movie tickets don’t appre- 








ciate the rising. costs of sex, vio- 
lence and air conditioning. The spe- 
cial effects have have never been 
better, and the old movies have 
never been older. So calm down 
and queue up. 


Brattle Theater, 40 Brattie Street, 

Cambridge, 876-4226. Check week- 

ly listing for times. 

June 20 through 23, Falstaff and 
The Lusty Men. 

June 24 through 26, Bonaparte and 
the Revolution. 

June 27 through July 3, The Third 
Man and Spelibound. 

July 4 through 10, Women in Love 
and Pride and Prejudice. 

July 11 through 17, Persona and 
The Thief of Paris. 

July 18 through 24, Night of the 
Hunter and The Wild Child. 

July 25 through 28, You Can't Take 
it With You and Holiday. 

July 29 through July 31, Celine 
and Julie Go Boating. 

August 1 through 7, All About Eve 
and A Letter to Three Wives. 
August 8 through 11, Children of 

Paradise. 
August 12 through 14, The Lady 
From Shanghai and The Big Heat. 
August 15 through 21, Strangers on 
a Train and Dial M For Murder. 
August 22 through 28, The Earrings 
of Madame De and Letter From 
an Unknown Woman. 
August 29 through September 4, 
Rebecca and Notorious. 
Brookline Library, 361 Washington 
Street, Brookline, 734-0100. Shown 
on two Wednesdays per month at 7 
p.m.; admission is free. 
June 20, That Hamilton Woman. 
July 11, Where the Lilies Bloom. 
July 18, Sidewalks of London. 
August 8, Bringing Up Baby. 
August 15, Waterloo Bridge. 
Central Square Cinema, 425 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, 864-0426. Check weekly 
listing for times. 
June 6 through 12, Mr. Hulot’s Holi- 
day and La Bete Humaine. 
June 13 through 19, The Man Who 
Came to Dinner and Libeled 


Lady. 
June 20 through 26, An Unmarried 
Woman and Harry and Tonto. 
June 27 through July 3, Sunset 
Boulevard and To Catch a Thief. 

July 4 through 10, Nashville and 
Bad Company. 

July 11 through 17, The Lady Eve 
and Trouble in Paradise. 

July 18 through 24, Bringing Up Ba- 
by and Stage Door. 

July 25 through 31, Touch of Evil 
and The Glass Key. 














Lucy Dillon 


August 1 through 7, Land of Si- 
lence and Darkness, La Soufriere 
and The Great Ecstasy of the 
Sculptor Steiner. 

August 8 through 14, Deep End and 
Handle With Care. 

August 15 through 18, The Lady 
Killers and The Importance of Be- 
ing Ernest, 

August 19 through 21, 7900. 

August 22 through 28, Blue Collar 
and Charlie Varrick. 

August 29 through 31, The Incredi- 
ble Shrinking Man and The Crea- 
ture From the Black Lagoon. 

September 1 through 4, My Man 
Godfrey and The Palm Beach 
Story. 

Coolidge Corner Moviehouse, 290 

Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner, 

Brookline, 734-2500. Check weekly 

listing for times. 

June 19, The Great Northfield Min- 
nesota Raid and Little Big Man. 

June 20 through 21, Cria and Juliet 
of the Spirits. 

June 22 through 23, Walkabout and 
The Spirit of the Beehive. 

June 24 through 26, Mean Streets 
and Performance. 

June 27 through 28, The Searchers 
and The Wild Bunch. 

June 29 through 30, Last Tango in 
Paris and Carnal Knowledge. 
July 1 through 3, Dona Flor and Her 
Two Husbands and Black Or- 

pheus. 

July 4 through 5, td of Heaven 
and Bound For Glory. 

July 6 through 7, Aguirre, the Wrath 


of God and Jonah Who Will be 
Twenty-Five in the Year 2000. 

July 8 through 10, The Producers 
and Bedazzled. 

July 11 through 12, Wuthering 
Heights and The Little Foxes. 
July 13 through 14, The Lady 

Vanishes and The 39 Steps. 

July 15 through 17, Casablanca and 
The Maltese Falcon. 

July 18 through 19, The Wrong Man 
and Stagefright. 

July 20 through 21, Jules and Jim 
and The Four-Hundred Blows. 
July 22 through 24, To Have and 
Have Not and The Big Sleep. 
July 25 through 26, Sunset Boule- 
vard and A Place in the Sun. 
July 27 through 28, Harold and 

Maude and Sleeper. 

July 29 through 31, Camelot. 

August 1 through 2, McCabe and 
Mrs. Miller and Badlands. 

August 3 through 4, The Third Man 
and Foreign Correspondent. 

August 5 through 7, The Adven- 
tures of Robin Hood and Mutiny 
on the Bounty. 

August 8 through 9, The Banda- 
wagon and Roberta. 

August 10 through 11, Laura and 
Lifeboat. 

August 12 through 14, East of Eden 
and Rebel Without a Cause. 

August 15 through 17, Murder, She 

aid and Murder Ahoy. 

17 through 18, Freaks and 

ead of Night. 

August 19 through 21, Jazz on a 

ummer's Day and Murmur of the 
Heart. 

August 22 through 23, A Night at the 

pera and Libeled Lady. 

August 24 through 25, And! Now, My 
Love and Money Money Money. 

August 26 through 28, Top Hat and 
The Gay Divorcee. 

August 29 through 30, Pat and Mike 
and Ninotchka. 

August 31 through September 1, 
Biue Collar and The Big Fix. 

September 2 through 4, Citizen 
Kane and Suspicion. 

September 5 through 6, The Dis- 
creet Charm of the Bourgeoisie 
and Weekend. 

September 7 through 8, The Con- 
formist and Amarcord. 

September 9 through 11, Modern 
Times and City Lights. 

French Library, 53 Mariborough 

Street, Boston, 266-4351. French 

films of the '30s shown at 8 p.m. on 

Friday and Saturday evenings. 

June 15 and 16, La Kirmesse Hero- 
ique. 

June 22 and 23, Pepe le Moko. 

June 29 and 30, Poil De Carotte. 

July 20 and 21, Zero de Conduite. 


July 2f and 28, Bizarre, Bizarre. 

Harvaid Square Theater, 1434 Mas- 

sachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 

864-4580. Check weekly listings for 

times and other films through the 

summer. 

June 17, A Man For All Seasons and 
The Lion in Winter. 

June 18, The Great Train Robbery 
and Comes a Horseman. 

June 19, Coming Home and Net- - 
work. 

June 20, Swept Away and Seven 
Beauties. 

June 21, Days of Heaven and Bound 
For Glory. 

June 22, Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers and Chinatown. 

June 22 and 23 (midnight), The 
Story of O. 

June 23, The African Queen and 
The Front. 

June 24, Autumn Sonata and Cries 
and Whispers. 

June 25, Coconuts, Duck Soup and 
Horsefeathers. 

June 26, Girlfriends and The Last 
Picture Show. 

Hopkins Center, Dartmouth, Han- 

over, NH, (603) 646-2315. 

June 22, Clockwork Orange, 6:45, 
10 p.m. 

June 24, The King of Marvin Gar- 
dens, 6:45, 9:15 p.m. 

June 27, L’Ouverture, 6:45, 10 


p.m. 
July 1, They Might Be Giants, 6:45, 
9:15 p.m 


715 p.m. 

July 7, Help, 2:30, 7 p.m. 

July 8, Paris Nous Appartient, 6:45, 
9:15 p.m. 

July 11, Duel, 6:45, 9:15 p.m. 

July 15, Eraserhead, 6:45, 9:15 p.m., 
midnight. 

July 18, Eyes Without A Face, 6:45, 
9:15 p.m 


:15 p.m. 
July 22, Them!, 5:30, 8:30 p.m., The 
Incredible Shrinking Man, 7, 


0 p.m. 
July 25, Le Samourai, 6:45, 9:15 


.m. 
Auguei 1, El, 6:45, 9:15 p.m. 
August 8, Hiroshima Mon amour, 
6:45, 9:15 p.m. 

August 12, Hi Mom! and / Walked 

With a Zombie, double features ai 

6:45 and 10 p.m. 

August 15, The Bridge on the River 

Kwai, 6:45, 10 p.m. 

August 18, children’s film, The Thief 

of Bagdad, 2:30, 7 p.m. 

August 19, Gaslight, 5, 9 p.m., 
Sorry, Wrong Number, 6:45, 


10:45 ae 
August 21 through 24, student- 
directed films at the Warner Bent- 
ley Theater, 2:30 p.m. 
August 25, children’s films, Peter Rab- 
Continued on page 24 
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AMITYVILLE 
a 


- From the bestseller that made millions believe in the unbelievable. 


SAMUEL Z. ARKOFF PRESENTS 
A PROFESSIONAL FILMS, INC. PRODUCTION 


JAMES BROLIN, MARGOT KIDDER and ROD STEIGER 
“THE AMITYVILLE HORROR” 


Also Starring MURRAY HAMILTON Music by LALO SCHIFRIN Executive in Charge of Production JERE HENSHAW 
. Executive Producer SAMUEL Z. ARKOFF Screenplay by SANDOR STERN Based on the Book by JAY ANSON 
Produced by RONALD SALAND and: ELLIOT GEISINGER Directed by STUART ROSENBERG. Color by MOVIELAB 


AN AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL PICTURE A CINEMA 77 FILM 
RI RESTRICTED &> 
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Discover 
the 
Comfort of 
Natural 
Sleep 
Products 
from 
Shinera. 




















See our complete selection of: 


e all cotton futon mattresses e platform beds 
e cotton percale and e down comforters and pillows 
English flannel sheets Oriental furnishings 


SALE THROUGH THE MONTH OF JUNE. 


5% off down comforters and all cotton sheets from Wamsutta 
SHIN ER A IN Ce 229 Newbury Street, Boston 536-6152 
5 » (Downstairs near corner of Fairfield Street) 
Open 10-6 MFS 
10-8 T W Th 
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bit and the Tales of Beatrix Pot- 
ter, 2:30, 7 p.m. 

Dartmouth Film Society Series has a 

$10 subscription for 22 films. All 

films shown in Spaulding Audi- 
torium, except as noted. 

Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 

Boylston Street, Boston, 266- 5151. 

Shows at 5:30, 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. 

Thursdays and Fridays. 

June 21, Le Caporal Epingle. 

June 22, Le Petit Theatre de Jean 
Renoir. 

July 12, Duel. 

July 13. Mickey One. 

July 19, Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers (the 1956 version). 

July 20, Wages of Fear. 

July. 26, three shorts: “La Jetee,” 
“Secret Cinema,” and “A Frag- 
ment of Seeking.” 

July 27, Kiss Me Deadly. 

August 2, Sisters. 

August 3, Gun Crazy. 

August 9, Shock Corridor. 

August 10, Night of the Hunter. 

August .16, Dementia 13. 

August 17, Repulsion. 

August 23, Diabolique. 

August 24, Rider on the Rain. 

August 30, Detour. 

August 31, Cape Fear. 

Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Hunting- 

ton Avenue, Boston, 267-9377. 

Films shown Tuesdays at 7 p.m. 

July 10, The 39 Steps. 

July 17, The Man With a Movie 
Camera. 

July 24, His Girl Friday. 

July 31, Day of Wrath. 

August 7, A Nous /a Liberte. 

August 14, Toni. 

Newton Free Library, films shown 

Wednesdays at 7:30 pm at the Main 

Library, 414 Center Street, Newton 

Corner: Thursdays at 2 pm at the 

Lower Falls Branch, Hamilton Com- 

plex, 545 Grove Street, Newton; and 

Fridays at 2 pm at the Nonantum 

Branch, 144 Bridge Street, Newton. 

Admission is free. 

June 27 through 29, Yellow 


Submarine. 
July 25 through 27, The Circus 
and “A Day’s Pleasure.” 
August 22 through 24, Our 
Relations. 
Orson Welles Cinema, 1001 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge, 868- 
3600, will screen th: following films. 
For more informa on, check the 
weekly Phoenix listings or call. 
June, Newsfront. 
July, Teresa the Thief and The 
Wicker Man. 
Aug., The Judge and the Assassin 
(US premiere). 
Sack Theaters will play host to the 
films below during the summer. For 
more information, check the week- 
ly listings in the Phoenix or call the 
theaters: Beacon Hill, 1 Beacon St., 
Boston, 723-8110; Charles, 195A 
Cambridge St., Boston, 227-1330; 
Cheri, Dalton St. near the Pruden- 
tial Center, Boston, 536-2870; Sack 
57, 200 Siuart St., Boston, 482- 
1222; Paris, 841 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, 267-8181; Pi Alley, 237 
Washington St., Boston, 227-6676; 
Savoy, 539 Washington St., Bos- 
ton, 426-2720. 
June, Players, Prophecy, Escape 
from Alcatraz and Bloodline. 
July, Meatballs. 
August, North Dallas Forty and 
Sunburn. 
Watertown Free Library, 126 Main 
Street, Watertown, 924-5390. 
Shown Wednesdays at 9 p.m. on the 
lawn (in case of rain, shown the next 
day at 9 p.m.). Admission is free. 
July 11, City Lights and “Going Bye- 
Bue.” 
July 18, Monkey Business and The 
id. 


Ki 

July 25, “The Kid Brother,” “The 
Pharmacist” and “Them Thar 
Hills.” 


August 8, The Freshman, “The Bar- 
bershop” and “One Good Turn.” 

August 15, Swiss Miss. 

August 22, Horror of Dracula end 
“Be Big. 

White Mountain Center for the Arts, 


Rte. 2, Jefferson, NH, (603) 586- 

4322, will screen the following films 

at 8 p.m. as part of its summer 

Festival '79. 

July 3, Shadows of Our Forgotten 
Ancestors. 

July 10, Summer Interlude. 

July 17, Providence. 

July 24, The Go-Between. 

July 31, All About Eve. 

August 7, Nashville 

August 14, Une Femme Douce. 

August 21, Hallelujah the Hills. 

August 28, Late Autumn. 


Mixed bags 
MULTI-ARTS 


True art defies category, and the 
potpourri of song, dance and thea- 
ter below confounds our compart- 
mentalizing minds. If there isn’t 
something here to excite your 
cultural interest, maybe you should 
switch to journalism. 








Summerthing, Boston's cure for the 
summertime blues, is now breezing 
into its 12th year. As always, the 
Mayor's Oftice of Cultural Affairs will 
bring all manner of arts and enter- 
tainment to we, the people, for free. 
A mere sampling of the programs 
and performers lined up for the 
summer would include Disco-Tech 
and Soul Train, which will spread 
Saturday Night Fever through the 
neighborhoods nightly; such 
characters as Ferdinand, Waldo 
Wipperwhill, Bubbles and J. Her- 
man Crisp Esq., who will act up in 
front of children; the Boston Ballet 
and other dance ensembles, which 
will tour the streets periodically; the 
Joy of Movement Center, which will 
demonstrate various forms of danc- 
ing on City Hall Plaza Thursdays at 
noon; and Senior Summerthing, 
which will bring, among others, the 
Grandfathers Four barbershop 
quartet and the Sal Salva Band to 





the city’s senior citizens. It all starts 
with the Walk to the Sea, July 1 and 
4; for more information, cousult the 
listings below and call the Artsline, 
261-1660, for daily events. 

Walk to the Sea, in celebration of 
Independence Day. 

July 1 

— The Child World Parade 1979, 
in honor of the Year of the Child. 
From Copley Square to the Water- 
front. Replete with elephants, 
camels, clowns, balloons, floats, 
marching bands, antique cars, uni- 
cyclists, a calliope and more. From 
1 p.m. 

— The Greatest Children’s Show 
on Earth. Workshops for kids, plus 
jugglers, puppets, clowns, magi- 
cians and other jesters and theater 
and music. From 2:30 p.m. to 5:30 
p.m., the Waterfront. 

— Entertainment, to be an- 
nounced. From 8 p.m. on City Hall 
Plaza. 

— Fireworks. From 10 p.m. over 
Boston Inner Harbor. 

July 4 

— The Boston Crusaders, a 
marching band. From 9:30 a.m. on 
City Hall Plaza. 

— Flag-raising. ceremonies. 
From 10:15 a.m. at the Granary 
Burying Ground. - 

— Reading of the Declaration of 
Independence. From 10:45 a.m. at 
the Old State House. 

— Oration exercises. From 11:15 
a.m. at Faneuil Hall. 

— Harbor Parade. Follows the 
USS Constitution from the Charles- 
town Navy Yard to Fort Inde- 
pendence. From 11 a.m. 

— USS Constitution annual 
turnaround. with a 21-gun salute. 
From noon, at Castle Island. 

— The Boston Pops, as per 
tradition. From 8 p.m. at the Hatch 
Shell. 

The Busch Summer Music Festival 
will bring 16 nationally famous rock, 
pop and jazz acts deep into the 
heart of the neighborhoods be- 











INTRODUCING 


because It’s: 
EASY TO USE 


LOW COST 








THE HIGH TECH PIPE 


The ingeniously designed High Tech Pipe 
is the product of advanced engineering 
This self contained smoking system is 
durable, compact, clean and efficient 
We think you'll enjoy the High Tech Pipe 


It takes seconds to light and load. And 
you will never have to worry about 
clumsy rolling techniques again. 
LIGHTWEIGHT AND EASY TO CONCEAL 
About the size of a pack of cigarettes, the 
Pipe will fit easily into your pocket or purse. 
SELF-CONTAINED AND EFFICIENT 
Everything you'll need for a satisfying 
smoking experience is contained in 

this unit. The Pipe has storage for your 
smoking material, filters or screens, pipe 
cleaners and a standard lighter. And the 
Pipe allows you to use what you want 
now and save what you want for later. 
That's a must in this time of high prices. 


The High Tech is is avaiable to you 
at the surprisingly low cost of $9.95. High 
Tech Inc. wants everyone to enjoy the 
benefits of our product 





inehignkech 


Another technological breakthrough from 


Highlechinc. 


GET HIGH TECH 





Se) MOE SURES HIN NONE MNS SAIRG NEY PS SR NG RNS I MN I ma Nt 


GET THE HIGH TECH PIPE To get yours, send $9.95 (plus 
$1 for postage and handling) per pipe to: High Tech Inc. 








i P.O. Box 474 Cambridge “A” Massachusetts 02139 
l Name 
) a self contained | sn ond 
smoking system. | City State Zip 





| Please enclose a check or money order (no C.O.D.) for 
$10.95 per pipe. Massachusetts residents shouid add’5% 
j Sales Tax. Instructions included 


Dealer Inquines Invited 











.on June 24. Concerts, poetry 








tween July 5 and Aug. 31. Such acts 
as David Bromberg, Stanley Tur- 
rentine, Tom Rush, Freddy Hub- 
bard, Leo Kottke, Tito Puente, John 
Hall, Mongo Santamaria and the 
Kingston Trio. Call the Artsline for 
sites, acts and times. 

Big Bands on Boston Common will 
feature bands led by the following 
people on Sat. at 8 p.m. 

July 7, Dick Johnson. 

July 14, Hall Mcintyre Jr. 

July 21, Ed, Bill and Bo Winiker. 
July 28, Jeff Stoughton. 

Aug. 4, Sabby Lewis. 

Aug. 11, Paul Monaghan. 

Aug. 18, Larry Cooper. 

Aug. 25, Herb Pomeroy. 

Jazz on Copley Plaza will make the 
Square swing Sundays at 8 p.m. 
Featured performers include Wide- 
spread Depression, Semenya Mc- 
Cord with Stan Strickland, Ascen- 
sion, Stanton Davis, Mae Arnette 
and Baird Hersey. Call the Artsline 
for specific dates. 

Dance ensembles at the Hatch 
Memorial Shell and on City Hall 
Plaza (in addition to the Boston Bal- 
let and other ensembles, men- 
tioned above) will perform as fol- 
lows. Cail the Artsline for times. 
July 15, Louis Falco. 

July 25, Alvin Ailey Dance Com- 


pany. 
Aug. 1, the Joffrey Ballet Il. 
Aug. 15, the Hartford Ballet. 
Articulture, 12 Arrow St., Cam- 
bridge, 547-2541. In cooperation 
with the city of Cambridge, Articul- 
ture is sponsoring Cambridge On- 
stage '79, a citywide festival of ur- 
ban culture. The summer-long cele- 
bration, beginning July 4, will fea- 
ture more than 50 events including 
jazz concerts, dance perform- 
ances, ethnic festivals and pro- 
grams for children. It’s all outdoors 
and it’s all free. Schedules not set at 
press time. 
Arts in the Parks, Newton Recrea- 
tion Department, 70 Crescent St., 
Auburndale, 552-7120. Newton's 
own summer thing is entering its 
fourth year. Kicking off this season 
with the New Black Eagle Jazz Band 
in concert, Arts in the Parks is of- 
fering weekly concerts — big bands 
on Sun. and folk singers on Tues. 
Wed. is theater day for the kids. All 
this in addition to the regular 
classes and workshops sponsored 
by the Recreation Department. Most 
events are free. 
July 4, New Black Eagle Jazz Band 

‘in concert, Newton Centre Play- 

ground, 6:30 p.m. 
July 8, Herb Pomeroy Orchestra in 

concert, Newton Centre Green, 7 


p.m. 
July 10, Gloucester Hornpipe and 
Clog Society, the Jackson Home- 
stead (527 Washington St., New- 
ton Corner), 7:15 p.m. 
July 11, Circus Wagon Theatre, 
Newton Centre Playground, 2 


p.m. 
July 15, DEC Big Band in concert, 
Newton Centre Green, 7 p.m. 
July 17, We Too, a theater piece, 
Cabot School, Newtonville, 2 p.m. 
$1 admission charge. 

July 17, Bill Staines, the Jackson 
Homestead, 7:15 p.m. 

July 18, Patchwork Players, New- 
ton Centre Playground, 10 a.m. 
July 24, Debbie Saperton, folk sing- 

er, the Jackson Homestead, 7:15 


p.m. 

July 25, Underground Railway Pup- 
pets and Actors, Newton Centre 
Playground, 2 p.m. 

July 29, Newton’s Summer Big 
Band, Newton Centre Green, 7 


p.m. 

July 31, Rick and Lorraine Lee, folk 
musicians, the Jackson Home- 
stead, 7:15 p.m. 

Aug. 1, Great eg Magic Bus, 
Newton Centre Playground, 2 


p.m. 
Aug. 7, City Ladies’ Country Quar- 
ae the Jackson Homestead, 7: 1S 


aun: m4, Banjo Dan and the Mid- 
Nite Plowboys, the Jackson 
Homestead, 7:15 p.m. 

Charlies River Creative Arts Pro- 
ram, Charles River School, Dover, 
85-1260. Students at the school’s 

summer sessions in the arts will 

present their work at two multi-arts 
festivals. On July 20, the students 
will perform a musical adaptation of 
the Pied Piper; on Aug. 18 they'll do 
another musical, Food for Thought. 

Cummington Community of the 

Arts, Cummington, (413) 2172. 

This 55-year-old community of art- 

ists is holding its annual open — 

an 

prose readings, art exhibits and 
dance performances are among the 
scheduled events. Admission is $3. 

(children and Cummington town 

residents will be admitted free). 

Cummington is halfway between 

Pittsfield and Northampton. 

The DeCordova Museum, Sandy 

Pond Rd., Lincoln, 259-8355. A se- 

ties of summer arts series featuring 

performances on the pastoral 
grounds of the DeCordova. 

The Dorothy S.S.M. Codman Se- 

ries, 3:30 p.m. Tickets $3.50 for 

adults, $2 for people under 17. 

July 1, the New Black Eagle Jazz 
Band. 


July 8, Marshall Dodge of Bert and |. 


July 15, Japanese Chorus. 

July 22, Louis Killen, balladeer. 

July 29, the Paul Winter Consort. 

Aug. 5, the Pocket Mime Theater. 
Continued on page 28 
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14 Pool Tables 
2 Billard Tables 
1 Snooker Table | 
1 Plyr Practice Rate - % Price 
Tournaments : 
Lessons 


eNew & Used Cue 
Sticks 


ePinball 
eSnacks 
eT - Shirts 


eAir Conditioned, friendly 
atmostphere ue 
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Artwork by Mark Baker 





We take the game seriously 
590 Commonwealth Ave., Kenmore Square, Boston 





Telephone 262-6034 
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KENMORE 
DELI/PIZZA PAD 


In the heart of Kenmore Sq. 536-0559 
OPEN 6 AM-3 AM, 7 DAYS 


PIZZA PAD 


We're renowned for our delicious, juicy, piping hot pizza. From plain 

cheese to an almost unlimited number of scrumptuous combinations, Piz- 

za Pad pizza is the finest you'll ever taste. The same goes for our giant-size 

burgers and super subs. Steak subs are our specialty. Steak with cheese, 

peppers... whatever you choose. .. it’s better at the Pizza Pad. Call ahead 
and we'll have your order ready when you arrive. 


TORTA CALZONE 


Torta and Calzone are similar to pizza, but offer another dimension in good 
taste and flavor. Torta is a blend of our own unbleached whole grain flours, 
crushed tomato, and spices smothered with your choice of the meats and 
vegetables listed below. Baked in a deepdish, torta is a hearty meal for two. 


TORTA COMBINATIONS 


Spinach ¢ Carrots e Sausage ¢ Onions e« Zucchini ¢ Olives e Tuna Broccoli © 
Pepperoni « Eggplant e Extra Cheese « Green Peppers e Anchovies ¢ 
Walnuts ¢ Bean Sprouts « Raisins 


Calzone is a crispy whole wheat turnover stuffed with your choice of meats, 
vegetables and cheeses selected from our suggestion board. Perfect size 
- for a single serving. 


SPECIAL TORTA AND CALZONE PHONE 
NO. 247-0077 


SALAD BAR 


A giant salad of crispy, fresh greens, topped with your favorite vegetables, 
meats, cheeses and a zesty dressing. 


THE DELI 


A tradition in Kenmore Square. Overstuffed sandwiches on white, dark or 
bulkie roll. Bar-b-que chicken. Sizzling ribs. Egg rolls. Homemade soup. 
Eggs with sausage or bacon. Knishes. Giant-size cookies and a complete 
line of pastries. Our roast beef, corned beef and turkey breasts are cooked 
daily on the premises. Everything for the deli gourmet including the hailf- 
sour pickle. 


THE KENMORE MARKET 


From 6 a.m. to 3 a.m., the Kenmore Market meets all your grocery, tobac- 
co, health, beauty and reading needs. A wide selection of fresh fruits and 
other foods, canned goods and frozen foods ... newspapers, magazines 
and munchies. 


4The Kenmore Deli and Pizza Pad wil/ be happy to pre- 
. pare your order to take out or to prepare a deli pany plat- 

ter or special order for yout perry: For a free estimate ona 
party platter, CALL 536-0559 : 
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Aug. 12, Gary Burton. 

Aug. 19, Banjo Dan and the Mid- 
Nite Plowboys.- 

Aug. 26, the Greenwood Consort. 

Sept. 2, Pops in the Park, with the 
Middlesex Wind Ensemble. 

Sept. 9, the Zamir Chorale. 

Sept. 16, the New England Conser- 
vatory Rag Time Ensemble un- 
der Gunther Schuller 

The Wednesday Evening Series, 

8:30. General admission $4. 

July 11, an evening of opera clas- 
sics. 

July 25, the New England Dinosaur 
Dance Company. 

Aug. 8, Banchetto Musicale. 

Lenox Arts Center, Stockbridge, 

(413) 298-9463. For eight sum- 

mers, the. Lenox Arts Center has 

been a showcase for original work 
in drama, dance, poetry, prose and 
music theater. Among the pieces 
which have made their debut at the 

Center are Elizabeth Swados’s 

Nightclub Cantata and Eve Mer- 

riam’s The Club. Performances be- 

gin at 9 p.m. and tickets are $6. 

July 5 through 8, 12 through 15, 
Prairie Avenue, a new play. 

July 9 through 10, Martha Clarke 
Dance Company. 

July 21, Berkshire Writers, new 
authors reading their work. 

— 2 through 4, Robby Anton 

ompany, puppet theater. 

Aug. 9 through 11, Life, Dance Ii, a 
music-theater performance. 

Aug. 16, Moveable Feast, a music- 
theater piece. 

Aug. 17 through 18, Moon, a mu- 
sic-theater piece. 

~—_ 25, Two Lives, the stories of 

arah Higginson and the poetry 
of Nina Aronoff. 

Strawbery Banke, Portsmouth, NH, 

(603) 436-8010. This historical mu- 

seum, which features historical ex- 

hibits on life in the Portsmouth re- 
gion, is planning a ceries of special 
summer events. 

June 23, Barbershop Harmony con- 
cert to benefit the museum. 
Portsmouth High School, 8 p.ra. 

July 18 through 20, antiques show 
presented by the Guild of Straw- 
bery Banke, Wentworth By-The- 
Sea. 

Aug. 17 through 18, heirloom ap- 
praisals by experts from Sotheby 
Parke Bernet, Abenaqui Country 
Club, Rye, NH. 

Aug. 18 through 19, Rogers’ 
Rangers Militia encampment and 
demonstrations. 

Sept. 30, cider-making demonstra- 
tions. 


Measure for measure 


MUSIC 


Summer songs heard indoors or 
out, with crowds or a few ticket 
holders. The schedule of perform- 
ances in New England is long and 
varied. If you can’t locate a different 
Orummer, you aren't looking very 
hard. 








CLASSICAL 
Massachusetts 
Bowdoin College Summer 
Concerts, (207) 725-8731. This sea- 
son's program presents the Aeolian 
Chamber Players at First Parish 
Church, Cambridge, every Thurs. 
from June 28 through Aug. 2. As 
part of the Contemporary Music 
Festival, Charles E. Gamper will 
conduct the Players in three con- 
certs, July 26 through 28. Tickets 
are $5 for adults and $2.50 for 
students and senior citizens. Bow- 
doin College summer music 
students will perform 10 free con- 
certs, every Sun. and Tues. from 
July 1 through ee 3 at Kresge 
auditorium, MIT, Cambridge. All 

concerts begin at 8 p.m. 

Castie Hill Festival Concerts, 

Ipswich, 356-4070. The oceanside 

Crane estate is the site of this five- 

week festival of music, drama and 

dance. Picnicking on the grounds is 
encouraged before the Fri. and Sat. 

concerts, which begin at 8:30 p.m. 

Sunday concerts start at 5:30 p.m. 

and feature authentic instruments 

and costumes in performances of 
medieval to 20th-century works. 

Tickets for Fri. and Sat. are $6 in ad- 

vance, $7 at the gate, $3 for senior 

citizens and students. ARTS/Boston 
laa are welcome on Fri. and 
at. 

July 8, Renaissance entertainment 
with Cambridge Court Dancers, 
performed in the round. 

July 13 and 14, works by D’Indy, 
Milhaud and Pierne; Stravinsky's 
Pulcinella and the world pre- 
miere of new piece by Frank 
Wigglesworth. 

July 15, Baroque music and dance 
by the New York Baroque Dance 
Company and Musick for the 
Generall Peace. 

July 20 and 21, music of Montever- 
di, with vocalists Jantina Noor- 
man, Andrea von Ramm and Max 
van Egmond. 

July 22, vocalists Jantina Noorman, 
Andrea von Ramm and Max van 
Egmond. 

July 27 and 28, works of Vivaldi, 


Lucy Dillon 











Farina and Handel, by Castle 
Hill’s resident orchestra. 

July 29, 17th-century Italian con- 
cert and chamber music, by Cas- 
tle Hill Festival orchestra. 

Aug. 3 and 4, works by Bach. 

Aug. 5, works by Bach. 

Aug. 10 and 11, Haydn’s comic 
opera, L’infedelta Delusa, fully 
staged, in outdoor casino. 

Aug. 12, chamber music by Mozart. 

The Harvard Chamber Orchestra 

will present its traditional series of 

concerts, Mondays July 9, 23 and 

Aug. 6 at 8 p.m. Each program will 

feature a Mozart piano concerto, a 

work for winds, and a premier work 

by a young composer. Free, in 

Sanders Theater. 

The Harvard Summer Chorus, un- 

der the direction of Jameson Mar- 

vin, will perform Haydn’s Mass in 

Time of War and Beethoven's 

Choral Fantasy, Fri., Aug. 10, at 8 

p.m. in Sanders Theater. Free. 

Masterworks Chorale, Lexington, 

725-1528, 646-0308. Everyone is in- 

vited to sing out Tues. at 8 p.m. 

when Allen Lannom conducts open 

sight-readings of the world’s great 
choral music. Programs are held at 

Clarke Junior High School, Sted- 

man Rd., Lexington, and College 

Hall, Regis College, Weston. Admis- 

sion is $2 ($1 for undergraduates) or 

$12 for the season. 

June 26, Haydn, The Creation, at 
Clarke. 

July 3, Bach, Cantata No. 4; at 
Regis. 


July 10, Brahms, German Requiem; 
at Regis. 

July 17, Mozart, Grand Mass in C 
minor; at Regis. 

July 24,‘Handel, /srae/ in Egypt; at 
Clarke. 

July 31, Haydn, Mass in Time of 
War; at Clarke. 

Aug. 7, R. Thompson, The Peace- 
able Kingdom; at Clarke. 

ter 14, Mendelssohn, Elijah; at 

larke. 

Aug. 21, Faure, Requiem; Mozart, 
Requiem Mass in D Minor; at 
Clarke. 

Museum of Our National Heritage, 

Lexington, 861-6559. The museum 

will present four free concerts this 

season. 

June 17, 2 p.m., works of Gershwin, 
Copland and Saint-Saens, with 
pianists Ruth Lomon and Iris 
Graffman Wenglin. 

July 1, 3 p.m., music for wind in- 
struments, by the Charles River 
Players, with Helene Rosenblatt, 
flute, Karl Herman, clarinet and 
Ronald Haroutunian, bassoon. 

July 4, 2 p.m., band concert by the 
Arlington Philharmonic Society. 

July 22, 3 p.m., works of Bach, 
Beethoven, Granados, Albeniz 
and De Falla by pianist Antoinette 
Christina Van Zabner. 

The New land Baroque Ensem- 

ble will perform 17th- and 18th- 

century music and dance on Wed., 

July 18, at 8 p.m. in the Eliot House 

Dining Hall, Harvard University. 

Free. 

Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra, 

Searles Castle, Great Barrington, 

(413) 528-1664. Nine concerts will 

be performed from July 13 through 

29, each starting at 8:30 p.m. on Fri. 

and Sat. and at 4 p.m. on Sun. Also 

offered are a brass-quintet per- 
formance July 4 at 7:30 p.m., the 

Hyde School Pageant July 21, and 

pianist Daniel Adni July 25 at 8:30 

p.m. Chamber music and recitals 

are presented Wednesdays at 8:30 

p.m. Admission for all perform- 

ances is $7.50. 

July 13 through 15, works by 
Vivaldi. 


-July 20 through 22, works by Bach 


and sons. 
July 27 through 29, works by 
Handel, Mozart and Haydn. 
Summer Music at MIT, Kresge 
Auditorium, Cambridge, 253-2906. 
Free performances at 8 p.m. 
June 22, John Buttrick, piano. 
June 25, igor Kipnis, harpsichord. 
June 29, The Erdely Duo, violin and 
piano. 
July 27, Electronic and computer 


muzic, directed by Barry Verol. 

Tanglewood 1979, Lenox (413) 637- 

1940. The BSO moves to the Berk- 

shires for its nine-week summer 

symphonic festival. Ozawa, Fiedler, 

Bernstein, Mehta and more. Thurs. 

concerts begin at 8:30 p.m., Fri. at 7 

and 9 p.m., Sat. at 8:30 p.m. and 

Sun. at 2:30 p.m. Tickets range from 

$5.50 to $20 for shed seats; $4 for 

lawn seats. Tickets for the July 31, 

Aug. 17, and Aug. 26 concerts range 

from $6.50 to $25 for shed seats; $5 

for lawn seats. Open rehearsals are 
on Saturdays at 10:30 a.m.; admis- 
sion is $3.50. 

June 28, music by Mozart, Debussy 
and Brahms; Harold Wright, 
clarinetist. 

June 29, music by Mozart, Ravel 
and Brahms; Gilbert Kalish, 
pianist. y 

June 30, music by Mozart, Poulenc 
and Brahms; Gilbert Kalish, 
pianist. 

July 1, Gunther Schuller conducts 
the Berkshire Music Center 
Orchestra. 

July 5, Baroque music; Albert Fuller, 
director. 

July 6, works by Tchaikovsky and 
Brahms; Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducting. 

July 7, Romeo and Juliet and Nut- 
cracker Suite; Eugene Ormandy 
conducting. 

July 8, works of Bach; Raymond 
Leppard conducting. 

July 12, Pinchas Zukerman, 
violinist, and Marc Neikrug, pian- 


ist. 

July 13, works of Schubert, Bartok 
and Brahms; Gennady 
Rozhdestvensky conducting. 

July 14,,.music by Mozart, Berg and 
Mahler; Niklaus Wyss conduct- 
ing. 

July 15, works of Mozart and 
Strauss; Gennady Rozhdestven- 
sky conducting. 

July 19, Jessye Norman, soprano. 

July 20, works of Mozart and Haydn; 
Klaus Tennstedt conducting, 
Gilbert Kalish, pianist. 

July 21, music by Wagner; Klaus 
Tennstedt conducting. 

July 22, Koussevitzky Memorial; 
Leonard Bernstein conducting. 
July 26, Christoph Eschenbach and 

Justius Franz, duo-pianists. 

July 27, works of Beethoven; Ozawa 
conducting, Andre Watts, pianist. 

July 28, works of Mozart; Christoph 
Eschenbach conducting. 

June 29, Mahler's Symphony No. 9; 
Leonard Bernstein conducting. 
July 31, Boston Pops; Fiedler con- 

Continued on page 33 
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Featuring Boston’s Most Abundant | 


Our Specialties also include 
appetizing entrees and 
sandwiches, daily specials, 
beer and wine and sensational 


524 Commonwealth Avenue 


Salad Bar 


desserts 


Kenmore Square 
536-7662 
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DIRE 
STRAITS 
Communiqué 








DIRE STRAITS 


Includes The Hit Lady Writer 
rN Yom [aver [Uce(-1-¥m mela celel-iiemet—i(— 
Angel Of Mercy 





Dire Straits/Communique. The follow-up 
to their Platinum debut LP (with its hit 
single, “Sultans Of Swing”), this album is 
rife with cinematic imagery and 
dexterously delivered guitar lines. 
Includes “Lady Writer” and “Once Upon A 
Time In The West.” 





DIRE STRAITS 


Includes The Hits Sultans Of Swing 
and Down To The Waterline 
































THE CARS 


Candy- 





[THE CARS 
CANDY -O 





















NOW YOU CAN BE A° 
TWO CAR FAMILY 





THE CARS 















































VAN HALEN II 


Contams The Hit Songs: 
Dance The Night Arvay /Bottoms Up 
You're No Good 


Van Halen Il. They rocketed from the 
relative obscurity of a local L.A. club to a 
platinum debut LP and headliner of 
arena-sized concerts. This follow-up 
album, also produced by Ted Temple- 
man, contains “Women In Love... ,” 
“Outta Love Again” and “Bottoms Up!” 


VAN HALEN 


Includes You Really Got Me 
Jamie's Cryin’ Runnin’ With The Devil 
Feel Your Love Tonight 
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ILOVE TO DANCE 

MI 
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KEEEP YOUR BODY WORKIN’ 

: Kleeer ... a unique name for a 
| unique band! Indulge in the rich 
soulful sound and crazy disco 
rhythms on Kleeer's new album, 
“| Love To Dance.” Includes “To- 
night's The Night (Good Time),” 
“It's Magic,” and “Keeep Your | 
Body Workin.’ Kieeerly irresis- 
tible! ‘ 


wen ypes e w oeee#ee oe 8 @ 
DOES YOUR MOTHER KNOW (dill a 
AS GOOD AS NEW ° * TIME IS A HEF ws ee ©e @ eee ® bd 
< ABBA does it again! Benny, ‘ i. LIVE LIKE YOU WANT : nO 
ef Fe Ome Oe © © Bjorn, Agnetha and Frida have The Cate Brothers have starteda © ®° %° 9&9 @ 9 @ 
released their 6th smash album, “Fire On The Tracks” with their 
eeeeses%ee%e# @ @ @  “Voulez-Vous!" This spectacular e ® hot new album! Sparks are flying @ @ @ @ @ @ © Ce ee oe) 
‘ LP is charged with strong disco with the message this LP is a 
Soe ee a ee ee Fythms and famous AGBA har- ° @ smash! Includesrock tunes, "Live @ @ @ @ @ @ g» ® ® @ @ 
c monies! Includes hit single, Does Like You Want To Live.” “Time Is 
Four Mower Wow. Samues A Thief,” and soulful melodies, “I «eu 
& » e o ® & ® . * e e tunes, "As Good As New,” and a e Don't Know Why "and “In So ia a os e & e & 
: “Chiquita,” and terrific title track, Deep.” ’ 
ee e©e*e ¢ © © © © &© 6 “Voulez-Vous.” The ABBA sound e ® ' e 08 @ © © @ &. & &. © 0 
™ J is unmistakable the new : . ; , 
ABBA album, “Voulez-Vous,” is ‘ : ‘ 
e 2 = e e e ® e e e ® unforgettable! @ e e bd ® e ® e. & td e e e ® @ . . & * ® 
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3 Dee Ball ny, : te EE ee 2 
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DESOLATION ANGELS 
eee eee ee @ @ eee @ @ @ THE BEST OF ©. © e@ 
e @ e ee e @ @© @ @ eo e 6 @ @ ® BILLY COBHAM eee 
oe OO” WO Eee e'¥e a oS ee. 
6 . ‘ 
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? ; CRAZY CIRCLES ~~ : Z 
e a © WHERE DID OUR LOVE GO mt ee @© © @ @ “Desolation Angels" is Bad Com- @© @ @ @ © @ RORANY 's © @ 
f 100 pany’s latest music masterpiece! e4 ere 
ee ¢ ®@ ee ee © @ @ @ Great tunes like “Rock 'N’ Rol @ @ @ @ @ @ ! | @ 8° 
2 Fantasy” and Rav A Circles, Catch the most spectacular ar- 
© e@ e Get ready to rock'n'roll with all @ @ @ @ @ @ ® highlight this super LP! © ¢ @ @ ® @ rangements of master percu- @ @ © 
sg Best Of The J. Geils gd * newe-ie : sionist Billy Cobham on his new ~ 
his splendid collection of ter- on’t miss album, “The Best of Billy Cob- 
e @ @ tific tunes includes, "LookingFor ®@ © © @ @ @ @ BAD COMPANY oF See ham.” Don't miss great ‘wets. nie as ad 
A. Love.” “Give It To Me,” “I Do,” and “Quadrant 4,” “Stratus,” and “The 
@ @ @ = and much, much more! e*eoee#eee ®* _CARILLO ee © @ @® @ ©® Pleasant Pheasant!” ee .°e 
; appearing together at the 
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€° 4. @) Petipa a Recent Rigg cca Ge et eo © 8 8 Carillo and his phenomenal band pe *® @ new disco ajbum by Sister @ @ 
i y ~ well on the road to rock 'n’ roll ~ - Sledge. Features dynamite dante 
Ghost!" Don't miss, Crossfire, : : ~. stardom! The new LP is a mas- = cunea tie’ “Lome tn Mai” and 
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“Flee.” the fabulous new album 
by The Jeremy Spencer Band. is 
— a blend of great rock ‘n’ roll, 
= dynamite disco, and beautiful 
ballads! Includes, “Love Our Way 
Outta Here.” “Cool Breeze,” and 
terrific title track, “Flee.” 
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brilliant album of solo guitar per- 
formances, it showcases Me- 
theny's impeccable melodic ideas 
and should have guitar lovers 
everywhere in ecstasy. Cuts in- 
clude “Country Poem,” “Hermi- 
tage,” “Daybreak” and “Sueno 
Con Mexico.” 
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RICKIE LEE JONES 


Includes Chuck E.'s inLove 
Easy Money/ The Last Chance Texaco 
Danny's All-Star Joint 














ovat 


Rickie Lee Jones. This young 
singer/songwriter is one of the 
most colorfully evocative com- 
posers to come along in some 
time. Her lyrics contain striking, 
steamy urban imagery and cle- 
ver wordplay. Titles include 
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Pat Metheny/New Chautauqua.A @ @ o 


























“Danny's All-Star Joint” and 

“Coolsville.” 
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ieee ign THE MARSHALL TUCKER BAND 

omg? 

Rock‘N eg) SenOes abe Contains The Hits My Best Friend 
Featuring A) Last Of The Singing Cowboys 
party Hae he ht ee ¢@ a os 

F 1 aoe ae. Wie a 

Come On Let's Go /School Days ss “ 

#. ae os 
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4 x ’ : . vy 

RAGE so e.h|.° eT ; 
@ £322 @ Running Like The Wind 
Music From The Original Motion * ® The Marshall Tucker Band/Run- 
Picture Sound Track of Rock 'N’ ning Like The Wind. Their music 
High School, Featuring The Ra- © is much more versatile than the 
mones. in addition to Joey, handle “premier Southern rock 
Johnny, Dee Dee and Marky Ra- @ @ band" implies. Included here are 
mone's performance of the title George McCorkel’s “My Best 
track and the ballad “I Want You ee Friend” and “Last of the Singing 
Around" are tracks by Alice © : Cowboys" and Toy Caldwell's 
Cooper, Devo and Todd Rund- “Pass It On.” 
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Which Side 
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_ Blues. A return to the magic way : 
: in which Guthrie puts together 
To eA clever words and moving emlo- S viet et 
4 * = dies, this LP conSains “World ~ 2 
eo e@© © @ “@ Away Frm Me,” “Telephone,” @ © @ @ ®@ 
~ Drowning Man,” “Wedding Song” 
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Feat, and others 
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n Alibt My Sarah 
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vive Up 


Thin Lizzy/Black Rose, A Rock 
Legend. Their first studio LP in 
nearly two years, it conSains 
tracks ranging from ballads to 
heavy rockers to the ambitious 
Irish suite “Roisin Dubh (Black 
Rose). Other titles include “My 
Sarah," “Waiting For An Alibi" 
and “Get Out Of Here.” 


MANFRED MANN’S 
EARTH BAND 


Contains The Hits 
You Angel You/Don't Kill It Carol 


Angel Station 


Manfred Mann's Earth Band/An- 
gel Station. Mann has a talent for 


P| ; 


choosing great cover material 
and performing it uniquely. Here 
he and a new Earth Band intre- 
pret Dylan's “You Angel You" and 
Harriet Schock’'s 
Town.” 


“Hollywood 
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Lowell George/Thanks I'll Eat It 

3 Here. This is a spirited 
collection of original rock 'n’ roll by 
the guitarist/singer/songwriter/pro- 
ducer who guided the funk- 
edged Little Feat through some 
classic LPs. Cuts include “Easy 
Money” and “Himmler’s Ring.” 


Appearing at 
the Paradise 
June 19 & 20 








Michael Franks 
Tiger in the Rain 


The first five people to come into the Good Vibrations store in Canton 
with a copy of this ad will receive a free pair of tickets to see Michael 


Franks at Berklee, June 21. 





~~ RECORDS & TAPES 
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- good uibrations 


Where you always get better than Boston prices, selection and service. 











LOWELL GEORGE 
Thanks Pll Eat it Here 





Harborlight Mall 
Weymouth 





Michael Franks 
Tiger In The : Rain 


Long a legend with the lyric, 
Michael Franks bolsters his 
sound this time out with the aid 
of New York jazz vets Crusher 
Bennett, Herb Bushler, Ron | 
Carter, Dave Liebman, Mike 
Mainieri, Bucky Pizarelli and 
David Sanborn. 

Completely original. 


Michael Franks. 

Tiger in The Rain. 
‘Produced by John Simon. 7 
}On Warner Bros. records & tapes. § (Wr 





Michael Franks will 
be roaring at 
Berklee Performance 
Center June 21. 
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Thanks I'll Eat It Here 


Includes What Do You Want The Girl To Do 
= Honest Man/Easy Money 























CANTON 
Village Mall 
Washington St. 
828-4533 


WALPOLE 

Walpole Mall 
Providence Highway 
762-3323 668-3133 


CHELSEA 
Mystic Hall 
Everett Avenue 
884-8544 












Continued from page 28 
ducting at 8:30 p.m. 

Aug. 2, Joseph Silverstein, violinist. 

Aug. 3, music from the People’s 
Republic of China, Ozawa con- 
ducting. 

Aug. 4, Ozawa and Schuller conduct 
the BSO and the Berkshire Music 
Center Orchestra. 

Aug. 5, music by Mozart and 
Strauss; Ozawa conducting. 

Aug. 9, contemporary music; 
Schuller conducts the Berkshire 
Music Center Orchestra. 

Aug. 10, works by Bartok and 
Brahms; Ozawa conducting, 
Peter Serkin, pianist. 

Aug. 11, works by Ravel and Bartok; 
Ozawa conducting. 

Aug. 12, music by Glinka, 
Khachaturian, Bartok and Liszt; 
Kazuhiro Koizumi conducting. 

Aug. 16, works by Beethoven; Con- 
cord String Quartet. 

—— 17, 1812 Overture, Ozawa, 

chuller, Fiedler conducting, 
cannons and fireworks (after- 
noon activities begin at 2 p.m.). 

Aug. 18, works by Mendelssohn, 
Chopin and Bartok; Joseph 
Silverstein conducting. 

“— 19, The Damnation of Faust; 

zawa conducting. 
Aug. 23, Malcolm Ay pianist. 
Aug. 24, New York Philharmonic; 
Zubin Mehta conducting, 
Montserrat Caballe, soprano. 
Aug. 25, New York Philharmonic; 
Mehta conducting. 

Aug. 26, Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 9; New York Philharmonic, 
Mehta conducting. 


Connecticut 
Summerstage, Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, (203) 525-1471. 

July 4 through Aug. 8, chamber- 
music concerts each Wed. at 6 
p.m. in the Trinity Chapel. Free. 

June 20 through Aug. 22, Plumb 
Memorial Carillon Concerts each 
Wed. at 7 p.m. on the Trinity 
Quadrangle. 


New Hampshire 
Hopkins Center, Dartmouth, 
Hanover, (603) 646-2315. 

June 30, Concord String Quartet 
plays Mozart, Ives and 
Beethoven. 

July 6, the World Saxophone 
Quartet. 

July 14, Lydia Artymiw, pianist, plays 
Mozart and Chopin. 

July 17, Concord String Quartet, 
Lydia Artymiw, pianist, Donald 
Wendlandt, clarinetist, play an 
all-Mozart program. 

July 24, the Concert Soloists of 
Wolftrap, Earl Wild, director. 
Bach, Schubert, Debussy, 
Barber, and Rorem. 

Aug. 5, an ensemble from the Com- 


posers’ Conference. Efrain 
Guigui, director. Bach, Milhaud 
and Crumb. 


Aug. 7, Andrew Rangell, pianist, 
plays Beethoven, Chopin and 
Schumann. 

Aug. 10, Chamber Music Society of 
Lincoin Center plays Haydn, 
Schumann and Mozart. 

Aug. 14, Concord String Quartet, 
Gerard Schwarz, trumpet, plays 
Beethoven, Schubert, Aitkin. 

Aug. 17, the Theater Chamber 
Players of the Kennedy Center, 
play Ravel, Schubert and Bartok. 

Performances are at 8:30 in Spauld- 

ing Auditorium. Tickets are $5 to 

$7.50; student and senior-citizen 
discounts available. 

Music at King Ridge, King Ridge Ski 

Area, New London, (603) 526-4544. 

Enjoy a Wednesday evening con- 

cert at a mountain-top ski lodge with 

a beautiful view and refreshments. 

Concerts begin at 8 p.m; tickets are 

$3, or four for $10. 

June 20, Charlies Aaron Memorial 
Concert with pianist Andrew 
Rangell. 

June 27, Naumberg Award-winning 
flutist Carol Wincenc and others. 

July 11, Liederkreis, rarely heard 
chamber music performed by 
vocal quartet. 

July 25, Ethos, Boston woodwind 
quartet. 

Aug. 22, Primavera Quartet, all- 
women string ensemble. 

New Hampshire Music Festival, 

Center Harbor, (603) 253-4331. The 

New Hampshire Festival Orchestra, 

directed by Thomas Mee, offers 

concerts Tues. through Thurs. eve- 
nings from July 10 to Aug. 16. Tues. 
concerts are performed at Silver 

Hall, Plymouth. Wed. per- 

formances held at Gilford High 

School, Gilford. Thurs. concerts 

held at Interlakes High School, 

Meredith. All concerts begin at 8 

p.m. Tickets $2, $5. 

July 4, the University of New Hamp- 
shire Faculty Brass Quartet per- 
forms in Center Harbor at 7:30 
p.m.; fireworks at 9 p.m. 

July 9 through Aug. 13, chamber- 
music concerts by members of 
the New Hampshire Festival 
Orchestra, Monday nights at 
Silver Hall, Plymouth, at 8 p.m. 
Tickets $2, $3. 

July 28, a benefit auction for the 
New Hampshire Music Festival at~ 
2 p.m. and a free concert at 6 
p.m. at the Gunstock Recreation 
Area, Gilford. 

Strawbery Banke Chamber Music 

Festival, Unitarian-Universalist 

Church, Portsmouth, (603) 431- 

8734. Sat. and Sun. concerts, July 7 

through Aug. 19 at 8:15 p.m., fea- 


turing chamber music from all 

periods, performed by the Ports- 

mouth Chamber Ensemble and 
guest musicians. Donations re- 
quested. 

The White Mountain Center for the 

Arts, Rte. 2, Jefferson, (603) 586- 

4322. Tickets available in advance. 

Call, or write White Mountains 

Center, Box 145, Jefferson, NH 

03583. Box office, at the Waumbek 

Inn, Jefferson, NH, is open Tues. 

through Sat. from noon to 9 p.m. 

and Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Group 

rates are available. The center has a 

solution to the gas shortage: if you 

include an extra $10 with your tic- 

ket order, it will guarantee you 10 

dollars’ worth of gasoline for your 

return trip. 

June 30, 8 p.m., Don Shirley. Seats 
$4.50 and $5.50. Lawn tickets 
$3.50 individual, $10 family. 

July 30, 8 p.m., Clark-Schuldman 
Duo. All seats $3.50. 

Aug. 3, 8 p.m., Concord String 
Quartet. All seats $4.50. 

Aug. 8, 8 p.m., Concord String 
Quartet. All seats $4.50. 

Aug. 8, 8 p.m., Festival Musicians’ 
chamber concert. All seats $3.50. 

Aug. 9, 8 p.m., Columbia String 
Quartet. All seats $3.50. 

Aug. 10, 8 p.m., chamber concert 
with Ruth Laredo. All seats $4.50. 

~~ 11, 8 p.m., Festival Chamber 

ymphony, Gerard Schwarz con- 
ducting, Ruth Laredo, piano. 
Seats $5.50 and $6.50. Lawn tic- 
kets $4.50 individual, $13 family. 

— 12, 3 p.m., Festival Chamber 

ymphony, Gerard Schwarz con- 
ducting, Carlos Moseley, piano. 
Seats $5.50 and $6.50. Lawn 
tickets $4.50 individual, $13 fami- 


ly. 

Aug. 13, 8 p.m. Concord String 
Quartet and Gerard Schwarz. All 
seats $5.50. 

Aug. 15, 8 p.m., Festival Musicians’ 
chamber concert. All seats $3.50. 


Aug. 16, 8 p.m., Trio Solaris. All 
seats $3.50. 

Aug. 17, 8 p.m., chamber concert 
with Lorin Hollander. All seats 
$4.50. 

Aug. 18 Festival Chamber Sym- 
phony, Gerard Schwarz conduct- 
ing, Lorin Hollander, piano. Seats 
$5.50 and $6.50. Lawn tickets 
$4.50 individual, $13 family. 

Aug. 19, 3 p.m., Festival Chamber 
Symphony, Gerard Schwarz con- 
ducting, Syoko Aki, violin. Seats 
$4.50 and $6.50. Lawn tickets 
$4.50 individual, $13 family. 

Aug. 22, 8 p.m. Festival Musicians’ 
chamber concert. All seats $3.50. 

Aug. 23, 8 p.m., Festival Chamber 
Choir, Jameson Marvin conduct- 
ing. All seats. $3.50. 

Aug. 24, 8 p.m., Gunther Schuller 
conducts music by Scott Joplin. 
Seats $4.50 and $5.50. Lawn 
tickets $3.50 individual, $10 fami- 


ly. 
~— 25, 8 p.m., Festival Chamber 
ymphony, Gunther Schuller 
conducting, Gerard Schwarz, 
trumpet. Seats $5.50 and $6.50. 
Lawn tickets $4.50 individual, $13 
family. 
— 26, 3 p.m., Festival Chamber 
ymphony, Gerard Schwarz con- 
ducting. With Festival Chorus and 
soloists. Seats $5.50 and $6.50. 
Lawn tickets $4.50, individual, 
$13 family. 
Aug. 31, 8 p.m., Julius Baker, flute, 
Gerard Schwarz, trumpet. With 
friends. All seats $4.50. 


New York 
Saratoga Performing Arts Center, 
Saratoga Spa State Park, Sara- 
toga, (518) 584-9330. Go west past 
the end of the Mass. Pike and turn 
right onto Rte. 87. Take exit 13N and 
follow the signs. Tickets available in 
advance — call or write the Box Of- 
fice, Saratoga Springs Arts Center, 
Saratoga Springs, NY, 12866. Box 


office is open Mon. through Sat. 

from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and Sun. 

from 1 to 6 p.m. Tickets $4 (lawn), 
$11, $9.50, $7, $6.50, $5. 

Aug. 8,-the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, 8:15 p.m. Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting, Andre Watts, 
soloist. Bach's Toccata and 
Fugue in A minor, Ulysses Kay's 
Chariyos (conducted by the com- 
poser, commissioned by the 
SPAC), Rachmaninoff's Con- 
certo No. 2 in C minor for piano 
and orchestra, and Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 5. 

Aug. 9, the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra under Eugene Orman- 
dy, with the Saratoga-Potsdam 
Chorus, 8:15 p.m. The Creation. 

Aug. 10, the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra under Leonard Slat- 
kin, with 1978 Tchaikovsky com- 
petition-winners Nathaniel Rosen 
(cello) and Elmar Oliveira (vio- 
lin). Wagner's Overture to Rienzi, 
Brahms’'s Double Concerto in A 
minor for violin and cello, and Si- 
belius's Symphony No. 1 in E 
minor. 

Aug. 11, the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Eric 
Knight performs a program of 
Broadway melodies, featuring 
soloist Ethel Merman. 

—_ 15, the Philadelphia Symphony 

rchestra under Aaron Copland, 
with flute solos by Jean-Pierre 
Rampal, 8:15. Bernstein's Over- 
ture to Candide, Berlioz's “Royal 
Hunt” and “Storm” from The Tro- 
jans, Mozart's Concerto No. 1 for 
flute, Copland's Three Latin- 
American Sketches, Satie's Gym- 
nopedies Nos. 1 and 3, and Cop- 
land's Suite from Billy the Kid. 
te he the Philadelphia Symphony 
hcestra under Robert Shaw, 
with the Saratoga-Potsdam 
Chorus, 8:15 p.m. Mendels- 
sohn's Elijah. 
Aug. 17, the Philadelphia Symphony 





Orchestra under William Smith, 
with Susan Starr, piano soloist. 
Glinka's Overture to Russian and 
Ludmilla, Prokofiev's Concerto 
No. 3 in C minor. and Shosta- 
kovich’s Symphony No. 5. 

Aug. 18, the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra under Franz Allers, 
with the Saratoga-Potsdam 
Chorus, perform an evening of 
Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Aug. 22, the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra under Sergiu Comis- 
siona, with Lorin Hollander, piano 
soloist, 8:15. Berlioz's Le Cor- 
saire, Saint-Saens's Concerto No. 
5 in F major, Elgar's Enigma 
Variations, and Ravel's Suite No. 
1 from Daphnis and Chloe. 

Aug. 23, the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra under Gunther 
Schuller, 8:15. A special Amer- 
ican-heritage program featuring 
big-band numbers, jazz, and light 
American classical pieces. 

Aug. 24, the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra under Eugene Orman- 
dy, with Norman Carol (violin), 
William Stokking (cello), Richard 
Woodhams (oboe) and Bernard 
Garfield (bassoon). Mozart's 
Serenade in G major ("Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik"), Handel's 
Concerto in G major, Faure's 
Elegie, Weber's Andante and 
Rondo in C minor, Sarasate's 
Zigeunerweisen, Haydn's 
Concertante for violin, cello, 
oboe, bassoon and orchestra. 

“— 25, the Philadaiphia Symphony 
rchestra under Eugene Orman- 
dy, 8:15 p.m. Prokofiev's Classi- 
cal Symphony, Stravinsky's Suite 
from the Firebird, and Tchai- 
kovsky's Symphony No. 4 in F 
minor. 


Rhode Island 
New Music Festival, Newport, 
(401) 849-4343. Enjoy chamber 
Continued on page 34 
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for information on these 
performers and future concerts 
check The Boston Phoenix or Call 
ARTS line 261-1660! 


City of Boston, Mayor Kevin H. White 


Summer Dtusic festival 


presents as a part of Summerthing 
16 Nationally Acclaimed Performers 
FREE in Boston’s Neighborhoods 


Tito Puente | 

Mongo Santamaria 

Kingston Trio 

Leo Kottke 

Freddy Hubbard 

Stanley Turtenine 
and many more! 


PLUS: Busch Presents 


A Benefit Concert for Summerthing 


JAMES TAYLOR at 


Harvard Stadium 
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music performed in Newport's fa- 

bled mansions — the Breakers, the 

Elms, Belcourt Castie and others. 

There are three concerts daily, July 

12 through 22, plus a special pre- 

festival weekend on July 7 and 8, 

and a closing gala on July 24. 

Tickets are $7.50 for morning, $10 

for afternoon and $12 for evening 

concerts. For more info write the 

Festival, 50 Washington Sq., New- 

port, Ri, 02840. Tentative schedule 

as follows: 

July 12, Opening Night Gala, Mikhail 
Pletnyov, pianist; the Breakers. 
July 14, sagen | Mozart, 11 a.m., 
the Elms; At Sixes and Sevens, 
Russian Romantics, 9 p.m.; the 

Breakers. 

July 15, Tequila Mockingbird 
Chamber Ensemble, 8 p.m., 
Church of the Patriots; Midnight 
concert — Champagne Brunch; 
Yesterday's — Washington Sq., 
Going for Baroque. 

July 16, Haydns 'n’ Hummel, 11 
a.m.; Afternoon of Italian Winds, 4 
p.m.; Patrons Gala, Carnival 
Time, 9 p.m.; the Breakers. 

July 17, Masters and Mistresses, 11 
a.m.; Fantasia, 4 p.m.; Serata 
Musicale, 9 p.m.; the Breakers. 

July 18, Virtuosic Violins, 11 a.m.; 
French Masterpieces, 9 p.m.; the 
Breakers. 

July 19, The Hautboy, 11 a.m.; 
Celestial Celli, 4 p.m.; Gemut- 
lichkeit, 9 p.m.; the Breakers. 

July 20, Pianists Corner, 11 a.m.; 
Pieces of Eight, 4 p.m.; Makvala 
Kasrashvili, star of Bolshoi 
Opera; the Breakers. 

July 21, Music of Saint-Saens, 11 
a.m.; My Summer Valentine, 5 


p.m.; Connoisseur Concert, 9 
p.m.; the Breakers. 

July 22, A program of Festival favor- 
ites 1979, 4 p.m.; Church of the 
Patriots. 

July 24, Three Gold Prize Tchai- 
kovsky winners in. joint recital, 9 
p.m. 


Vermont 

Southern Vermont Arts Center, 

Manchester, (802) 362-1405. A 

series of music performances held 

at the Louise Ryals Arkell Pavilion 
on the slopes of Mt. Equinox. 

June 24, Susan Jamieson, piano 
concert, 3 p.m. Tickets $2. 

June 30, Mostly Piano played by 
Eugene List, John Van Buskirk, 
Joseph Werner and other young 
artists. Compositions for two, 
three, four, six and eight hands, 
8:30 p.m. Tickets $2, $3. 

July 1, chamber music featuring 
Liszt's Sonata for Violin and 
Piano. Free. 

July 7, the Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra under Efrain Guigui 
performs a pops concert, 8:30 
p.m. Tickets $5 for adults, $3 for 
students. Bring a picnic. 

July 8, chamber music with the SVA 
Festival Strings, 3 p.m. Free. 
July 14, Italian music from the 
Baroque. The Art of the Bow, with 
the SVA Festival violinists, and 
the Rebecca Kelly Dance Com- 
pany, 8:30 p.m. Tickets $2, $3. 

“a 15, chamber music with the 

VA Festival Strings, 3 p.m. Free. 

July 21, Third Annual Bach Day, 
4:30 and 8:30 p.m. Tickets $2, $3. 

— 22, chamber music with the 

VA festival Strings. 
July 28, final orchestra concert 8:30 


p.m. Mendelssohn's Double 
Concerto for Violin and Piano, 
with Carroll Glenn and Eugene 
List. Tickets $2, $3. 

July 29, chamber music featuring 
works by Strauss, Schubert and 
others, 3 p.m. Free. 

— 11, Susan Dibble and the 

horeocollective, whatever that 
is, 8:30 p.m. Tickets $3.50 for 
adults, $1.50 for students. 

Aug. 18, The Pirates of Penzance by 
the Manhattan Savoyards, 8:30 
p.m. Tickets $5 for adults, $3 for 
students. 

Aug. 26, a concert by David Pelton, 
tenor, 3 p.m. Tickets, $2. 

Vermont Mozart Festival, 
Burlington, (802) 862-7352. The '79 
Festival presents distinguished ar- 
tists performing in a variety of rural 
settings, including lakesides, moun- 
tains, and “picturesque” farms. With 
the exception of the first program, 
all concerts begin at 8 p.m. Single 
concert tickets are $6. Complete- 
and partial-season tickets are 
available at a lower price. 

July 15, dressage exhibition, 
Mozart's Music for a Cavalry 
Display, Gutterson Field, Spear 
St., UVM, 6:30 p.m. Works by 
Vivaldi, Schubert, Haydn, Mozart 
and Purcell. UVM Show Barn, 8 


p.m. 

July 17, works by Beethoven and 
Schubert, with Menachem 
Pressiler, pianist, Charles 
Bressler, tenor. UVM Recital Hall. 

July 18, works by Mozart, Haydn 
and Telemann; Lake Champlain 
Cruise on MV Champlain. 

July 19, works by Mozart and 
Beethoven, with Pressier, pianist. 
Saint Monica Church. 


July 20, Mozart's King of Prussia 
quartet, Emerson String Quartet. 
First Congregational Church, 
Burlington. 

July 21, works by Schumann and 
Dvorak, with Pressier, pianist, 
and the Emerson String Quartet. 
Shelburne Farms Coachyard. 

July 22, works by Vivaldi, by the NY 
Chamber Soloists. Shelburne 
Farms South Porch. 

July 24, Elizabethan music. Royal 
Tyler Theatre. 

July 25, works by Susato, Holborne, 
Poulenc and others, the Venetian 
Brass. Lake Champlain Cruise, 
MV Champlain. 

July 26, works by Beethoven and 
Mozart, with Anand Devendra, 
clarinet, Emerson String Quartet. 
Mead Chapel, Middlebury 
College. 

July 27, choir music by Gabrieli, 
Dowland, Monteverdi and others, 
ladone Consort, Venetian Brass, 
UVM Choral Union. Saint 
Joseph's Church. 

July 28 and 29, works by Bach, NY 
Chamber soloists. Shelburne 
Farms South Porch. 

July 31, music by Schumann, 
Beethoven, Handel and others. 
UVM Recital Hall. 

Aug. 1, works for trumpet by Viviani, 
Handel, Marais and Telemann, 
with Edward Carroll, trumpet, and 
the Festival Winds. Lake 
Champlain Cruise, MV 
Champlain. 

Aug. 2, music by Mozart, Bach, Far- 
naby and others, Venetian Brass, 
UVM Choral Union. Bolton Valley 
Resort. 

Aug. 3, works by Haydn and Mozart, 
with Edward Carroll, trumpet. 


Shelburne Farms Coachyard. 
— 4, Bach's B Minor Mass, with 
harles Bressler (tenor), Jill Levis 
(soprano), Joanne Raymond 
(soprano) and Gary Moreau 
(bass). Saint Joseph’s Church. 


POP, FOLK, 
COUNTRY, ETC. 


Massachusetts 

Berklee Performance Center, 136 

Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 266- 

7455. 

June 21, an evening with Michael 
Franks Plus Friends. 

July 24, Charles Aznavour. Call for 
details. 

Cape Cod Coliseum, 394-2131. 

More concerts to come. See weekly 

Phoenix listings for details. 

June 30, the J. Geils Band, 8 p.m. 
Tickets are $8.50 in advance, 
$9.50 the day of the show. 

Cape Cod Melody Tent, Box 1979, 

Hyannis 02601, 775-9100. Call for 

times and ticket info for each show. 

Matinees at 5 p.m., evening perfor- 

mances at 8:30. Tickets $7 for 

matinees, $10 for evening shows. 

July 1, Danny Davis and the 
Nashville Brass. 

July 8, Makem and Clancy. 

July 15, Anita O’Day with the Chet 
Baker Quartet. 

July 22, Maynard Ferguson. 

July 29, Maxine Andrews. 

Aug. 5, the Duke Ellington 
Orchestra, directed by Mercer 
Ellington. 

Aug. 12, Rudy Vallee. 

Aug. 19, Harry Chapin. 

Aug. 26, the Clancy Brothers. 

Aug. 27, Helen Forrest, with the Hal 
Mcintyre big band. 

Continued on page 37 
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Sun.june 17 


(8. 00 pm) $850 


The Irish Rovers 
Mon.june 18 and Tues.19 


Mon. Tues. (8 00 pm.) $8 50 








TVs Barney Miller 
HalLinden 
The Exciting Chita River 
Fri.june 22 und Sat.23 


Sat (530 pm) $900 
Fr (8 OO pm) Sat 
(9 00 p.m.) $10.00 


The Incredible 
Jim Bailey 


Sun.june 24 
(8 00 pm) $850 














Maynard 
Ferguson 
SunJuly 1 


(8 00 pm) $1000 


y 
383-1400 


Charles 
Aznavour 
Jane Olivor 
Sun July 22 


(4.00 pm.) $1000 1D) 
(8.00 pm) $1000 y "1 





i | 





Count Basie ' 


and His Orchestra 
Sun. Aug.12 








The Peabody Museum Shop 


~ See our varied 
handicrafts 
reflecting the 
collections of 
our museum 


11 Divinity Avenue, Cambridge (617) 495 - 2248 
Regular hours Mon - Sat. 10:00 - 4:45, Sun, 1:00 - 4:15 














(8 00 pm.) $10.00 





The Worlds Most 
Popular Organist 


Virgil Fox 
Sun. Aug.19 


(8 00 pm) $850 





The Glenn Miller 
Orchestra Featuring 
Jimmy Henderson 


Mon July 2 


(8 00 pm) $850 








Herbie Mann 
and The New Family 
Of Mann 


Thurs. july 5 


(8 00 pm) $850 





Pete Seeger 
Arlo Guthrie 
Fri.July6 


(8 00 pm) $1000 





Peter Nero 
Salutes George 
Gershwin 

Sat July 7 


(8 00 pm) $1000 


The John Philip 
Sousa Band arxi 
Anna Maria 
Alberghetti 

Sun July 15 


(8 0O pm) $1000 























Elly Stone 
InThe Original 


Jacques Brel 
Sun. Aug. 26 


(8 00 pm) $1000 


ShaN2oo 


The Big El Show 
Reflections On A Legend 
Thurs. Sept.6 


(8 00 pm) $8 60 




















Gran Ballet 
Folklorico 
de Mexico 
Fri. Sept.7 


(8 00 pm) $1000 











Foster Brooks 
Sat.Sept.8 


(6 30 pm) $900 
(9 00 pm) $1000 











Anne? OWay 
%OV 9 





@ Charge by Phone Use your American Express. Master Charge or 
Visa Call (617) 383 1400 1000 am unt! 6 00 pm daily 

@ Call (617) 383 9850 for Generous Group Discounts 

© Call (617) 383 1958 for choice subscription locations 
Order by Mai! Send Check or Money Order and Seif Addressed 
Stamped Envelope (Pius $ 50 Handling Charge Per Order) to SOUTH 
SHORE MUSIC CIRCUS. Box 325. Cohasset. Me 02025 


Box Office open 1000 am to 6 OO pm. daily 











MOLAS 


(Tapestries) 


Folk art of the Cuna Indians of Panama 


available at 


THE BRATTLE BOOKSHOP BOUTIQUE 
5 West Street, Boston 02111 


542-0210 

















POLAROID SX-70 SONAR ONE- 
STEP CAMERA-Features precise 
automatic ‘’sonar’’ focusing and 
exposure. Sharp, clear pictures 
from 10.4” to infinity (20' with 
flash). Compact and lightweight; 
fold for easy carrying. 


VALUE PRICED 


159° 


Acme Flash 29.88 
SX-70 film 5.49 
DIRECT 
FROM POLAROID TWO 
PACKS OF SX-70 FILM 


‘RECEIVE FREE! 


WITH PURCHASE. 





CHINON ‘“‘WHISPER” 


LECHMERE 
PHOTO 
SPECIALS 
FOR 
EVERY 
ONE! 


ITT POCKET CAMERA WITH BUILT- 
IN TELEPHOTO LENS-Has ‘’normal”’ lens 
for regular pictures plus built-in telephoto 
lens for close-ups. Built-in electronic flash 
too! Uses Kodak 110 cartridge film not 
included. 


SAVE 4.00 


3288 


Reg. 36.88 

IC 401 Pocket 
Camera 21.88 
Casle 3.88 





FLASH 
AND 
WINDER 
OPTIONAL 





SAVE 40.00 


Reg. 299.88 


more. Case, 22.88, Winder, 89.88, 
flash, 59.88 











259°* 


CANON AE-1 AUTOMATIC 35MM SLR WITH 
50MM F1.8 LENS-Features automatic exposure 
using shutter speed priority. Large, bright view- 
finder with LED warning light for over or under 
exposure. Shutter speeds from time exposure 
to 1/1000 sec. Hot shoe, split image focusing and 


AT LECHMERE! 


SAVE 5.00 


After Sale 74.88 


YASHICA MF-2 35MM RANGE- 
FINDER WITH BUILT-IN POP- 
UP FLASH-Inexpensive, light- 
weight and economical, yet offer- 
ing automatic exposure. Red 
lamp in viewfinder indicates need 
for flash exposure. Gives you 
super pictures at low price. 


Electronic 

















( stock UP ON NOW ON KODAK FILM 
IN ALL THE MOST POPULAR SIZES 
JUST IN TIME FOR SUMMER FUN 


C110 & C126 12 exp. color print 
C110 & C126 20 exp. color print 
C135-24 exp. color print 

CG135-24 exp. color print 

KM & KR110, 126, 135 20 exp. slide 
EG160 movie film 





10% OFF OUR REG. LOW PRICE 
ON OUR HUGE SELECTION OF 
TRIPODS, FLASH ATTACH- 
MENTS, AND GADGET BAGS 
IN NAME BRANDS LIKE: SLIK, 
ACME-LITE, COAST, VIVITAR, 
MARSAND, SUNPAK, CAN. 
ON, MINOLTA PLUS MANY 
OTHER FAMOUS NAMES. IN / 
STOCK ITEMS ONLY. 

es 

y 


4 
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DUAL 8 





MOVIE PROJECTOR-Lechmere’s 
best buy in a silent movie projector. 
Features automatic threading for both 
regular/super 8 film. Built-in in vari- 
able speed control with stop-motion. 
Sharp F1.5, 18-30mm zoom lens. 


SAVE 20.00 





KODAK SUPER 8 "OUR GANG” LOW-LIGHT 
MOVIE CAMERA-Everyone in the family can take 
movies indoors or out with Kodak’s budget priced, 
easy to use Super 8 camera. Comes with high speed 
film and 4 batteries. 


SAVE 10.00. 
age 


Reg. 99.88 


JECTOR-Has automatic focusing, 
remote forward/reverse. Con- 
venient pop-up editor. Self-contain- 
ed carrying case. 400 watt lamp. 


With one Rototray. 
ec, SAVE 40.00 
ye 88 
1 ga YG 1 29 
~ Ves Reg. 162.58 
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iT TOOK 


TO GIVE LOW PRICES A GOOD NAME 
thru June 23 





\, Sale prices in effect June 18 


LECHMERE 





CHARGE IT! 


The convenient Lechmere way. 
Use your Lechmere charge. 











CONVENIENT STORE HOURS: 
CAMBRIDGE, Mon. thru Fri., 10 A.M. to 9:30 P.M., 
Sat..9 A.M. to6P.M 
DANVERS, Mon. thru Sat., 10 A.M. to 10 P.M 
DEDHAM, SPRINGFIELD, FRAMINGHAM, 
Mon. thru Sat., 10 A.M. to 9:30 P.M 
MANCHESTER, N.H., Mon. thru Saz., 9:30 A.M. to 
9:30 P.M., Sun., 12 Noon to 6 P.M 


SAWYER 670 AET SLIDE PRO- © 
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Sept. 9, Larry Elgart with the Les 
and Larry Elgart Orchestra. 

The Melody Tent also covers long- 

term engagements. Matinees $8. 

Evening shows $11. . 

July 2 through 7, Fiddler on the 
Roof, with Theodore Bikel. 

July 9 through 14, Bubbling Brown 
Sugar. 

July 16 through 21, Sandler and 
Young. 

July 23 through 28, Dionne Warwick 
with Stewie Stone. 

July 30 through Aug. 4, Pat Cooper 
and Enzo Stuarti. 

Aug. 6 through 11, Pearl Bailey with 
Louis Bellson. 

Aug. 13 through 18, Four Girls Four 
with Rosemary Clooney, 
Rose Marie, Helen O'Connell and 
Margaret Whiting. 

Aug. 20 through 25, Victor Borge. 

Aug. 28 through 30, the Fabulous 
Four, the Four Freshmen, the 
Four Lads, and the Four Aces. 

Aug. 31 through Sept. 2, the ever- 
popular stars of the Lawrence 
Welk show — master accordion 
player Myron Floren, Guy and 
Raina, and Bobby and Elaine. 

Sept. 3 through 8, John Raitt in Man 
of La Mancha. 

Chateau de Ville, 1500 Broadway, 

Saugus, 321-5700. 

June 15 through 17, the Buddy 
Greco Show. Tickets for Fri. and 
Sun. shows are $8.50; Sat. tickets 
are $9.50. Fri. and Sun. perfor- 
mances at 8:30 p.m., Sat. show at 
7:30 p.m. 

The DeCordova Museum, Sandy 

Pond Rd., Lincoin, 259-8355. See 

Multi-Arts listings for schedule. 

Don Law Productions brings the 

following shows, all at 8 p.m.: Tickets 

available at Box Office, Ticketron, 

Elsie’s Ticket Agency, Out-of-Town 

Ticket Agency, Strawberries and 

Concert Charge (426-8181). 

June 19, Yes at the Boston Garden. 
Tickets $7.50, $10. 

June 29, Blondie at the Orpheum 
Theatre. Tickets, $7.50 to $8.50. 

June 30, J. Geils Band at the Cape 
Cod Coliseum, South Yarmouth. 
Tickets $8.50, $9.50. 

July 12, The Marshall Tucker Band 
at the Boston Garden. Tickets 
$8.50, $9.50. 

July 21, Peter Frampton 

Boston Garden. Tickets 

9 


at the 
$8.50, 


$9. 
Electronic and Computer Music, 
Kresge Auditorium, MIT, Cam- 
bridge, 253-7441. The MIT Ex- 
perimental Music Studio will pre- 
sent a free concert by Computer 
Workshop Composition members 
and other established composers in 
the genre on July 27 at 8 p.m. Some 
works will feature live performers 
with electronic tape; others will be 
on tape only. 
The Hatch Memorial Shell on the 
Esplanade will surround the follow- 
ing performances, summer 
evenings this year. 
June 22, the Metropolitan Wind 

Symphony, from 8:30 p.m. 
June 24, the Charles River 

Watershed Band, from 5 p.m. 
June 25, big-band sounds, from 8 


p.m. 
June 27, 28, 29, 30, the Boston 
Ballet, from 8:30 p.m. 
July 2, the Jazz Ambassadors (the 
US Army field band), from 8:30 


p.m. 
July 4, the Boston Pops, from 8 p.m. 
July 5, country-music festival with 
Joe Val and the New England 
Bluegrass Boys, featuring Billy 
Novick and Guy Van Duser, from 
8:30 p.m. . 
July 6, big-band sounds, from 8 


July 13, big-band sounds, from 8 
July 15, the Boston Pops, from 8:30 
July 20, big-band sounds, from 8 
July 08. the Boston Pops, from 8:30 
July 23, big-band sounds, from 8 


p.m. 

July 24 through 29, the Boston 
Pops, from 8:30 p.m. 

July 26, special children’s pérfor- 
mance by the Boston Pops, 10:15 


a.m. 
Aug. 3, big-band sounds, from 8 
m 


hee. 4 Harvard University 
Summer Band, from 8:30 p.m. 

Sept. 3, the US Army Band with the 
Herald Trumpets and the US 
Army Chorus, under the direction 
of Col. Eugene Allen, from 8:30 


p.m. 
The Modern Theater Inc., 523 
Washington St., 426-8445. Prone to 
theatrics. A former porno theater 
renovated into an intimate perfor- 
mance center, the Modern Theater 
will book the following acts this 
summer. 

June 21, Storm and Pulse, 7:30 p.m. 
Tickets $3. 

June 23, birthday-party fundraiser 
with magic, music and mime, 7:30 
p.m. Tickets $5. 

June 24, Sunday Spectacular. 
Vaudeville/variety shows at 3 and 
7:30 p.m. Tickets $3, kids and 
senior citizens $1. 

June 28, No-nuke benefit with 
Human Sexual Response and La 
Peste, 8 p.m. 

June 29 and 30, the comedy duo of 
Mande! and Lydon, 7:30 p.m. 
Tickets $3. 

July 1, Sunday Spectacular, see 


above. 

July 5, Jazz at the Modern, 7:30 p.m. 
Tickets $3. (Every Thurs. Call for 
details.) 

July 6 and 7, Helium Mime Show. 

July 8, Sunday Spectacular. 

July 12, Jazz at the Modern, 7:30 
p.m. Tickets $3. 

July 13, 14, 20 and 21. Skylife, a 
black musical, 8 p.m. 

Aug. 3 and 4, the Locomotion 
Vaudeville Theater. 

The Modern will present a rock 
showcase every Fri.‘ and Sat. 
throughout the summer when 
there is no other act booked. 

North Shore Music Theater, Route 

128, exit 19, Beverly, 922-8500. 

Aug. 27 through Sept. 1, Victor 
Borge. 

Evenings at 8 p.m., Mon. through 

Sat. Matinees on Wed. and Sat. at 2 

p.m. Tickets are $10 for Mon. 

through Fri. evening shows, and $11 

for Sat. evening performances. 

Matinee tickets are $8 and $6. 

Pine’s Theater, Look Park, North 

Main St., Florence, (413) 586-6879. 

Two music performances presented 

in association with the Pioneer 

Valley Association summer arts 

program. 

July 14, performance by the Ver- 
mont Symphony, 8 p.m. - 

July 18, barbershop singing, 8 p.m. 

Popular Artists Series at 

Tanglewood, Lenox, (413) 637- 

1600. All shows at 7 p.m. 

June 23, Harry Chapin and Leo 
Kottke. 

June 24, Joan Baez and Livingston 
Taylor. 

July 3, Judy Collins and Arlo 
Guthrie. 

July 10, Gordon Lightfoot. 

July 17, Renaissance and Tim 
Weisberg. 

Aug. 31, Shaun Cassidy. 

Sept. 1, Keith Jarrett. 


Advance tickets range from $7.50 to 
$9 in the shed, $5.50 on the lawn. 
On sale at Ticketron outlets and the 
Tanglewood Box Office, Lenox 
01240. 


South Shore Music Circus, 

Cohasset, 383-1400. The Circus 

offers a variety of top-pop per- 

formers and shows. Tickets range 

from $8.50 to $27.50 depending on 

the show, date and time of perfor- 

mance. 

June 17, the Lettermen. 

June 18 and 19, the Irish Rovers. 

June 22 and 23, Hal Linden and Rita 
Moreno. 

June 24, Jim Bailey. 

June 25 through 30, the Osmonds. 

July 1, Maynard Ferguson. 

July 2, the Glenn Miller Orchestra, 
with Jimmy Henderson. 

July 5, Herbie Mann and the New 
Family of Man. 

July 6, Pete Seeger and Arlo 
Guthrie. 

July 7, musical tribute to George 
Gershwin, with Peter Nero. 

July 9 through 14, the Lou Rawis 
Show. 

July 15, John Philip Sousa Band 
and Anna Maria Alberghetti. 

July 16 through 21, Guys and Dolls, 
with Abe Vigoda, Hugh O'Brian 
and Kathryn Crosby. 

July 22, Charles Aznavour and Jane 
Olivor. 

July 23 through 29, the Sergio 
Franchi Show. 

July 30 through Aug. 4, Bubbling 
Brown Sugar, with Cab Calloway. 

Aug. 12, Count Basie. 

Aug. 13 through 18, Lena Horne and 
Vic Damone. 

Aug. 19, Virgil Fox. 

Aug. 20 through 25, the Johnny 
Cash Show. 

Aug. 26, Elly Stone in the original 
Jacques Brel. 

Aug. 27 through Sept. 1, the Tom 


Jones Show. 

Sept. 2, Sha Na Na. 

Sept. 3 through 5, the Roy Clark 
Show. 


‘Sept. 6, the Big El Show. 


Sept. 7, Gran Ballet Folklorico de 
Mexico. 

Sept. 8, Foster Brooks. 

Sept. 9, Anne Murray. 

Sept. 10 through 12, Four Girls 
Four, with Rosemary Clooney, 
Margaret Whiting, Helen 
O'Connell and Rose Marie. 

Sept. 13 through 15, the Bobby Vin- 
ton Show. 

Twilight Series at the Music Inn, 

Lenox, (413) 637-2970. Concerts 

held on a beautiful Berkshire 

hillside. Tickets available at all 

Ticketron outlets, Strawberries, 

Out-of-Town ticket agencies and 

Hub Outlet, are $8 and $8.50 in ad- 

vance, or $1 more the day of the 

show. 

June 2, Jerry Jeff Walker, Emmylou 
Harris and Jonathan Edwards, 4 


p.m. 
July 1, the Charlie Daniels Band, 


:30 p.m. 
Aug. 5, the Kinks, 4:30 p.m. ‘ 
Aug. 12, David Bromberg, 4:30 p.m. 
Water Music inc., 876-8742. More 
than 80 cruises with musical enter- 
tainment, leaving from Long Wharf 
on Tues., Wed. and Thurs. For full 
schedule, see Water Stuff listings. 


Connecticut 
1979 Polkabration, Ocean Beach 
Park, New London, (203) 848-8171. 
On July 20, 40 of the nation’s finest 
polka bands wi!l assemble for a 
riotous 11-day polka reunion, the 
Greatest Polka Show on Earth. All- 
time favorites, like the Stanky Coal 
Miners, Rich Bobinski and the 
Poljsh Canadians, will top the bill. In 
addition, the show will feature free 
polka lessons daily, a polka Mass. 


and a polka media booth. Complete 

tickets are $42.50 and include use 

of bathing and amusement facilities 
at Ocean Beach Park. individual day 
tickets range from $5.25 to $6 

Discounts are available to children 

and senior citizens. 

July 20, Horns of Plenty, Walt Solek 
Lil Andy, Ed Blazonczyk and Jim- 
my Sturr. 

July 21, Rich Bobinski, Polish 
Canadians, Larry Chesky, the 
Sounds and Marian Lush. 

July 22, Ray Henry, Kosek Bros., 
Imperials, Dick Pillar and Ver- 
satones. 

July 23, Eastern Sound, Johnny 
Prytko, Blazonczyk and the 
Sounds. 

July 24, Polka Country, Irene 
Olzewski, John Demerski, Bill 
Czerniak and Marian Lush. 

July 25, Johm Jeski, New England 
Express, Menko Orchestra, and 
Happy Louie. 

July 26, Wanda and Stephanie, 
Bruno Mikos, Eddie Forman, and 
New Brass. 

July 27, Dynastics, Bill Czerniak, 
Dynatones, Stanky Coal Miners, 
and Windy City Brass. 

July 28, Dick Pillar, Joe Oberaitis, 
Sunshine, Musicalaires, Mike 
Stevens, and Polish Kid. 

July 29, Joe Pasieka, Sound of 
Polkas, Polish Kid, and Brass 
Works. 


Maine 
Central Maine Country Classic 
Music Festival, Yonder Hill 
Campgrounds, Skowhegan, Ate. 
201N, (207) 474-3844. june 22 
through 24, it's the Nashville Kitty 
Cats and Dick Curless, Coastline 
Charlie from Downeast, plus 13 
other groups. Fri. music from 6 p.m. 
to midnight, $6. Sat. performances 

Continued on page 38 
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BUY A SPEAKER 
SYSTEM YOU WON’T 
OUTGROW. 





DQ-10 LOUDSPEAKERS 





DQ-1W LOW-BASS MODULE 


MX-] PASSIVE MATRIXING CROSSOVER 


Hi-Fi doesn’t have to become “habit-forming,” 
and yet, equipment which sounds fine when you 
first purchase it, often sounds “flawed” over 
time. Most likely, the equipment doesn't dete- 
riorate — your listening becomes more acute. 

To break the “speaker-switching habit,” 
select loudspeakers that have demonstrated 
their ability to satisfy critical listeners over long 


periods of time. The 


Dahlquist DQ-10's have 


earned consistent “rave” reviews from their 
Introduction in 1974 to this date. 
You still may want to upgrade your system in 


the future, 
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dance teachers. 


A few steps— and you'll be . 
on your way to being terrific. 

At Arthur Murray's, we put you 

in touch with today's popular 
after-hours mood—TOUCH DISCO. 


A FREE fun-filled lesson will prove 
you can be a great dance partner. 
We have the World's finest 


Be terrific! 
rome ©) " 
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Continued from page 37 

from 1 p.m. to midnight, $8. Sun. 
music from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., $6. 
Three-day ticket for $15 includes 
use of campgrounds. The Fifth Cen- 
tral Maine Bluegrass Festival will be 
held Aug. 24 through 26 on the 
campgrounds. Cail for details. 


New Hampshire 
Club Casino, Hampton Beach, (800) 
258-7370. A club that books Tom- 
my Makem and Tavares aims to 
please a wide audience of pop- 
music fans. The Casino promises to 
return top talent to Hampton Beach. 
“Sea for yourself.” Ticket prices 
range from $4.50 to $8.50 depend- 
ing on artist and show date. 


June 22, Liam Clancy and Tommy 
Makem 

June 28, Ario Guthrie. 

June 29 through July 1, Vicki Sue 
Robinson. 

July 2, Sail Records evening with 
Brownie Mcintosh, Robert Ellis 
Orrall with John Payne, Chuck 
Kruger, and the Skinny Kid Band. 

July 3 through 8, Herb Reed of the 
Original Platters. 

July 9 through 11, Gloria Gaynor. 

July 12 through 14, Blood, Sweat, 
and Tears. 

July 17 and 18, First Choice. 

July 19 through 21, Sister Sledge. 

July 23, Bobby Caldwell. 

July 24 and 25, Big El Show. 

July 26 through 29, Melba Moore. 

July 30 through Aug. 2, Trammps. 


Aug. 16 through 18, Linda Clifford. 

Aug. 21 through 26, Tavares. 

Aug. 28 through Sept. 2, Herb Reed 
of the Original Platters. 

Durham Summer Theater, UNH, 

(603) 862-2291. 

July 15, First Summer Pops Con- 
cert, conducted by David Seiler. 

Aug. 5, Second Summer Pops Con- 
cert, conducted by David Seiler. 

Hopkins Center, Dartmouth, Han- 

over, (603) 646-2315. > 

Aug. 15, Dolly Parton, Thompson 
Arena, 8 p.m. $5 to $7.50. 

Aug. 21, Jon Appleton, synclavier, a 
digital synthesizer. Premiere of a 
new dance piece performed by 
Elizabeth Appleton. US premiere 
of a work performed by William 
Buxton, also on a digital synthe- 
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TIME TO DECORATE? 


WE HAVE THE ALL 
Grit .... 
EVERYTHING 
YOU'LL NEED, 
INCLUDING IDEAS 


When you home begins to 
take on that ‘time to 
decorate” look, it’s time to see 
us. We have the “‘all of it’’ for 
all of your decorating jobs. 
Everything you'll need to do 
the job right at the right 
price. Need ideas or hints? 
We can even help you there. 
When it’s decorating time, 
see us ..: your decorating 








B&D Wallpaper & Paint Co. 


736 MASS. AVE., CENTRAL SQ. 
492-2502 8-5 THURS TILL 8 


A Sensible and Inexpensive Place for Interior Decorating 





experts. 





The LP CONGA 


Sror-)l{-larer- Mian oX= lace lianlolarer- Mele mil imerelaler-\10F 


3 sizes does if all. 


When Everything Counts... Trust the keder ° 


LATIN PERCUSSION: 


Jack's Drum Shop, 
1116 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 02115 


Send $1 00 for catalog 





sizer, 8:30 p.m., Spaulding Audi- 
torium. $5 to $7.50. 
Music at King Ridge, King Ridge Ski 
Area, New London, (603) 526-4544. 
Gene Mayl’s Dixieland Rhythm 
Kings will swing at this mountain- 
top ski lodge Wed., Aug. 8, at 8 p.m. 
Tickets $3. 
The White Mountain Center for the 
Arts, Rte. 2, Jefferson, (603) 586- 
4322. Tickets available in advance. 
Call, or write White Mountains 
Center, Box 145, Jefferson, NH 
03583. Box office, at the Waumbek 
Inn, Jefferson, is open Tues. 
through Sat. from noon to 9 p.m. 
and Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Group 
rates are available. The center has a 
solution to the gas shortage: if you 
include an extra $10 with your tick- 
et order, it will guarantee you 10 
dollars’ worth of gasoline for your 
return trip. 
June 29, 8 p.m., Maynard Ferguson. 
Seats $6.50 and $7.50. Lawn 
tickets $5.50 individual, $16 fami- 


ly. 

July 1, 3 p.m., James Cotton. Seats 

$5.50 and $6.50. Lawn tickets $4.50 
individual, $13 family. 

July 4, 8 p.m., Joe Val and the New 
England Bluegrass Boys. Seats 
$2.50 and $3.50. Lawn tickets 
$1.50 individual, $4 family. Free 
fireworks, too. 

July 6, 8 p.m., Johnny Rodriguez. 
Seats $6.50 and $7.50. Lawn tick- 
ets $5.50 individual, $16 family. 

July 7, 8 p.m., Leo Kottke. Seats 
$5.50 and $6.50. Lawn tickets 
$4.50 individual, $13 family. 

July 8, 3 p.m., Paul Winter Consort. 

eats $4.50 and $5.50. Lawn tick- 
ets $3.50 individual, $10 family. 

July 22, 3 p.m., Guy Van Duser and 
Tasty Licks. Seats $4.50 and 
$5.50. Lawn tickets $3.50 indi- 
vidual, $10 family. 

Aug. 4, 8 p.m., the Preservation Hall 
Jazz Band. Seats $6.50 and 
$7.50. Lawn tickets $5.50 indi- 
vidual, $16 family. 

Aug. 5, 3 p.m., Banjo Dan and the 
Mid-Nite Plowboys. Seats $2.50 
and $3.50. Lawn tickets $1.50 
individual, $4 family. 

Aug. 29, 8 p.m., Dave Mailett. Seats 
$5.50 and $3.50. Lawn tickets 
$1.50 individual, $4 family. 

Sept. 1, 8 p.m., David Bromberg. 
Seats $6.50 and $7.50. Lawn tick- 
ets $5.50 individual, $16 family. 

Sept. 2, 3 p.m., Taj Mahal. Seats 

6.50 and $7.50. Lawn tickets 
$5.50 individual, $16 family. 

White Mountain Folk Music and 

Craft Festival, Mount Whittier Ski 

Area, Rte. 16, West Ossipee, Aug. 

16 through 18. All-day crafts exhi- 

bit punctuated with bluegrass 

music, dance workshops and com- 
petitions. They charge admission, 
but they don’t say how much. 


New York 
Saratoga Performing Arts Center, 
ae Spa State Park, Sara- 
toga, (518) 584-9330. Drive out the 
Mass. Pike past Albany and turn 
right. Take exit 13N off Rte. 87. Tick- 
ets available in advance — call or 
write Box Office, Saratoga Springs 
Arts Center, Saratoga Springs, NY, 
12866. Box office open Mon. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
and on Sun. from 1 to 6 p.m. 
June 16 and 17, the Marshall Tucker 
Band, 7 p.m. Tickets $6 and $7. 
June 19, Herbie Hancock and Chick 
Corea, 8:15 p.m. Tickets $5, 
$6.50, $7, $9.50, $11. 

June 22, Frank Sinatra, 8:15 p.m. 
Tickets $25, $20, $15, $10, $6. 
June 24, Waylon Jennings, 7 p.m. 

Tickets $6, $7. 
June 25, Joan Baez, 8:15 p.m. Tick- 
ets $11, $9.50, $7, $6.50, $5. 
June 26, America, 7 p.m. Tickets $6, 
7 


June 28, Stephen Stills and Orleans, 
7 p.m. Tickets $6, $7. 

June 30 and July 1, the Newport 
Jazz Festival at Saratoga. Two 
days of traditional and contem- 
porary jazz, noon to midnight. Ar- 
tists include Muddy Waters, 
Grover Washington, George Ben- 
son, Lionel Hampton, Dizzy 
Gillespie, B.B. King, Fats Domino 
and his band, Freddie Hubbard 
and many more. Day-long ad- 
mission (you can leave and get 
back in on the same ticket, same 
day) is $16, $15, $11.50, $10.50, 
$9.50 and $5. 

July 15, Paul Anka, 8:15 p.m. Tick- 
ets $11, $9.50, $7, $6.50, $5. 

July 22, Lou Rawls, 8:15 p.m. Tick- 
ets $11, $9.50, $7, $6.50, $5. 

July 23, Renaissance, 7 p.m. Tick- 
ets $6, $7. . 

July 24, Judy Collins, 8:15 p.m. 
Tickets $11, $9.50, $7, $6.50, $5. 

July 25, Chicago, 7 p.m. Tickets $6, 


i 
July 29, Charlies Aznavour and Jane 
livor, 8:15 p.m. Tickets $11, 
$9.50, $7, $6.50, $5. 
July 30, James Taylor, 7 p.m. Tick- 
ets $6, $7. 
July 31, Bay City Rollers, 7 p.m. 
Tickets $6, $7. 
Ae 1, Foreigner, 7 p.m. Tickets $6, 


Aug. 3, Preservation Hall Jazz Band, 
8:15 p.m. Tickets $11, $9.50, $7, 
$6.50, $5. 

og + 7, Chuck Mangione, 8:15 p.m. 

ickets $11, $9.50, $7, $6.50, $5. 

Aug. 12, Sounds of the Summer of 
‘42 featuring Tex Beneke, Helen 
O'Connell and Bob Everly, 8:15 


.m. Tickets $11, $9.50, $7, $6.50, 


Aug. 13, Gordon Lightfoot, 8:15 
S- Tickets $11, $9.50, $7, $6.50, 
5 


Aug. 14, Dolly Parton, 8:15 p.m. 

ickets $11, $9.50, $7, $6.50, $5. 

Aug. 19, Liberace, 2:30 p.m. Tick- 
ets $11, $9.50, $7, $6.50, $5. 

Aug. 20, Harry Chapin, 7 p.m. Tick- 
ets $6, $7. 

Aug. 21, KC and the Sunshine Band, 
7 p.m. Tickets, $6, $7. 

Aug. 27, the Doobie Brothers, 7 p.m. 
Tickets, $6, $7. 

Aug. 29, Shaun Cassidy, 7 p.m. 
Tickets $6, $7. 

Aug. 30, Ario Guthrie and Pete 

er, 7 p.m. Tickets $6, $7. 

Sept. 1 through 3, Saratoga Coun- 
try Music Weekend featuring the 
Charlie Daniels Band, Jeannie C. 
Riley, Barbara Fairchild, Bobby 
Bear and many others, 7 p.m. 
Tickets $6, $7. 


Rhode Island 
Newport Sea Concerts ’79, Fort 
Adams State Park, Newport, Ri. (call 
Concertcharge at 426-8181), will 
feature the following foik in a bene- 
fit for the American Sail Training 
Association. All shows are at 4 p.m. 
= are $10, $12.50, $15 and 


July 13, James Taylor, John Hall 
and special guests. 

July 14, Gordon Lightfoot, Jona- 
than Edwards and Steve Good- 
man. 

July 15, Judy Collins, Steve Forbert 
and special guests. 

University of Rhode Island Sum- 

mer Arts Program, Kingston, off 

Rte. 38 (401) 792-5843. A mix of 

local and out-of-town groups spon- 

sored by the summer extension of 

URI in cooperation with the URI Arts 

Council. 

July 1 through Aug. 12, Sunday con- 
cert series. Includes bluegrass, 
chamber music and chamber 
Opera, jazz and barbershop har- 
mony. At the Fine Arts Center at 
8:30 p.m. Tickets $2, $6. 

June 19 through Aug. 21, disco 
night each Tues. Featuring djs 
from WPRO-FM. Memorial Union 
at 8 p.m. Admission $1. 

June 20 through Aug. 23, Cabaret 
nights on Wed. and Thurs. Music 
of the '40s, 60s; plus Old English 
tunes, jazz revue, tap and mime. 
Memorial Union at 8 p.m. Admis- 
sion $1. 

July 6 through Aug. 4, play series on 
Fri. and Sat. Includes USA, a 
dramatic revue, Cacciatore 2, a 
comic Italian family drama, and 
The Fine, Liberal and Sexual Art, 
a revue. The Fine Arts Center at 8 
p.m. Tickets $1, $2. 


Vermont 
Chelsea Old-Time Fiddling Con- 
test, Chelsea High School Gym, 
Chelsea. Aug. 11, 8 p.m. Contest- 
ants from Canada and New Eng- 
land compete in this 10th annual 
event. Admission $2.50. 
Craftsberry Common Old-Time 
Fiddlers’ Contest, July 28, from 
noon to the last riff. Contestants 
from New England and Quebec saw 
for grand prizes. Adults $5, kids un- 
der 12 free, pets $1. Hey, what can 
we tell you? 
Kent Tavern Museum Fiddlers’ 
Concert, Kent’s Corner, Calais. 
June 30 from 1 to 4:30 p.m. The 
Northeast Fiddlers’ Association pre- 
sents fiddle music by amateurs and 
pros from Canada and New Eng- 
land. Donations requested. 


Jazz 

Newport Jazz Festival, New York, 

(212) 873-0733. All your old favor- 

ites plus some new ideas, like a dis- 

co dance at Roseland and concerts 
on the Staten Island ferry. Tickets 
range from $5 to $25. The festival 

“umbrellas” NY, with performances 

in farflung sites. Note site abbrevia- 

tions. Carnegie Hall (CH), Carnegie 

Recital Hall (CRH), Symphony 

Space, 2537 Broadway (SP), So- 

ciety for Ethical Culture, 2 W. 64th 

St. (SE), Waterloo Village, Stan- 

hope, NJ (WV), Avery Fisher Hall 

(AF), Saratoga Performing Arts 

Center, Saratoga Springs, NY (SA). 

For detailed brochure write the 

Festival at PO Box 1169, Ansonia 

Station, NYC 10023. 

June 22, solo piano, Al Haig (CRH), 
5 p.m.; Dizzy Gillespie with Art 
Blakey, Roy Haynes, J.C. Heard, 
Jo Jones, Luis Peralta, Tito 
Puente, Bernard “Pretty” Purdie, 
Grady Tate and Carlos “Potato” 
Vaidez (CH), 8 p.m.; Cecil Taylor 
and Sun Ra (SP), midnight. 

June 23, Children’s jazz concert 
(SE), 2 p.m.; Swinging Pianos 
with Dick Hyman, Tommy Flana- 
gan, Sammy Price, Jimmy Row- 
les, Derek Smith, Dick Well- 
stood, Mousy Alexander, Jack 
Lesberg, Red Mitchell, Michael 
Moore, Bobby Rosengarden, 
Ruby Braff, Nils Sandstrom, Zoot 
Sims and Bob Wilber (WV), 5 to 
10 p.m.; Pat Metheny Quartet and 
Jaco Pastorius (AF), 8 p.m.; Betty 
Carter, George Adams, Dorothy 
Donegan Trio, John Griffin, 
Charles Sullivan and others (CH), 
8 p.m. 

June 24, Jazz Picnic with Doc 

Continued on page 40 








Two sound reasons 
to go crazy at 


Tweeter. 


Sound is what music is all about. And the loudspeakers are responsible for repro- 
ducing the good sounds you want to hear. That’s why you may go crazy at Tweeter. 
Because we now have ADS, the incredible loudspeakers that reproduce music so 
accurately, the actual speakers seem to disappear... making you think you're 
hearing the music live. 


ADS L420 loudspeakers 

Made to the same high standard of accuracy found in 
every ADS product. . . with more than double the effi- 
ciency of many competitively priced speakers. 































Yamaha CR220 stereo receiver 
Conservatively rated at 16 watts per channel’, it has the 
same signal-to-noise specs as even the most powerful 
Yamaha receiver. 














Sanyo TP636 turntable 


Semi-automatic; includes base, dust cover and the 
Ortofon FF15XE stereo cartridge with elliptical stylus. 


conoite PAY 


ADS L620 loudspeakers 

The phenomenal integration of crystal clear highs, deep 
bass, and a mind-boggling dynamic range must be 
heard to be believed! 


























Yamaha CR640 stereo receiver 

Brand new! Conservatively rated at 40 watts per 
channel.* Like every Yamaha receiver, it contains the 
best FM tuner available today. 





Yamaha YP-B2 turntable 


Semi-automatic with a light-tracking tonearm and 
ebony-like wood base, dust cover and the Ortofon 
FF15E Mark II stereo cartridge with elliptical stylus. 


Complete $799 © YAMAHA ortofon 
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Boston University - 874 Commonwealth Ave. - 738-4411 @ Harvard Square - 102 Mount 
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Market Place, 82 Burlington Mall Rd. - 273-2200 @ Framingham - 86 Worcester Rd. - 879- 
1500 @ Providence, R.I. - Brown University, 269 Thayer St. - (401) 274-8900 @ Manchester, 
N.H. - The Mall of New Hampshire - (603) 627-4600 @ Nashua, N.H. - Rt. 101A, 520 Amherst 
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Continued from page 38 
Cheatham’'s Hot Six, Bill Crow, 
Don Coates, Herb Gardner, Ernie 
Hackett and Bob Wilber, Jim Cul- 
lum’s Happy Jazz band, Al Grey- 
Jimmy Forrest Quintet, Warren 
Vache'’s Syncopatin’ Six, Wild Bill 
Davison, Bob Smith, Nick Sas- 
sone, Jimmy Andrews, Jimmy 
Blowers, Kings of Jazz with Kenny 
Davern, Pee Wee Erwin, Ed Hub- 
ble, Jack Lesberg, Ed Polcer, 
Bobby Rosengarden, Derek 
Smith, Warren Vache Jr., and 
Bobby Wilber, New Orleans 
Nighthawks with Eddy Davis, 
Dennis Drury, Vinnie Giordano, 
Clarence Hutchenreider, Mike 
Peters and Bernie Privin, New 
York Jazz with Benny Ventura, 
Jack Gale, Sonny igoe, Bobby 
Levine and Marty Napoleon, 
David Frishberg, Bucky Pizzarelli 
and Bucky Pizzarelli Jr., Dick 
Welistood, and the Widespread 
Depression Orchestra (WV), noon 
to 8 p.m.; Benny Goodman (CH), 
7:30 p.m.; Sonny Rollins and Gato 
Barbieri (CH), 11:30 p.m. 

June 25, solo piano with Roland 
Hanna (CRH), 5 p.m.; rare jazz 
film with Louis Armstrong, Sid- 
ney Bechet, John Coltrane, Miles 
Davis, Billie Holiday and others 
(SE), 8 p.m.; New Hope Jazz 
Mass dedicated to Duke Elling- 
ton and John Coltrane with Heikki 
Sarmanto Ensemble, Gregg 
Smith Vocal Quartet and Long Is- 
land Symphonic Choral Associa- 
tion, Saint Peter's Church, 619 
Lexington Ave., 8 p.m.; disco par- 
ty at Roseland Ballroom with 
CHIC and others, 9 p.m. 

June 26, solo piano with Muhal Rich- 
ard Abrams (CRH), 5 p.m.; Earl 
Klugh and Michael Franks (AF), 8 
p.m.; Count Basie in Salute to 
Swing with Eddie “Lockjaw” 
Davis, Sweets Edison, Joe New- 
man and Joe Viilliams (CH), 8 
p.m. 

June 27, solo piano with Barry Har- 
ris (CRH), 5 p.m.; Maynard Fer- 
guson and Ronnie Laws (AF), 
7:30 p.m.; Hoagy Carmichael 
Jubilee with Bob Crosby, Max 
Morath, Kay Starr, Billy Butter- 
field, Jackie Cain, Vic Dicken- 
son, David Frishberg, Marty 
Grosz, Bob Haggart, Yank Law- 
son, George Masso, Jimmy Max- 
well, Dave McKenna, Eddie Mil- 
ler, Mike Moore, Don Reid, Mike 
Renzi, Bobby Rosengarden and 
Bob Wilber. Hoagy will be there 
(CH), 8 p.m.; Young Trumpets 
with Freddie Hubbard Quintet, 
Woody Shaw Quintet, Hannibal 
and the Sunrise Orchestra (AF), 


midnight; New Music in Jazz 
Tradition with Anthony Braxton 
Quartet, Leroy Jenkins Trio and 
Oliver Lake Trio, Alice Tully Hall, 
8 p.m. 

June 28, solo piano with Patti Brown 
(CRH), 5 p.m.; Grover Washing- 
ton Jr. and Ramsey Lewis (AF), 
7:30 p.m.; We Remember Billie 
with Carmen McRae, Ruby Braff, 
Ray Bryant, Buck Clayton, Vic 
Dickenson, George Duvivier, 
Sweets Edison, Milt Hinton, Jo 
Jones, Bobby Rosengarden, Jim- 
my Rowles, Zoot Sims, Buddy 
Tate, Teddy Wilson and Wayne 
Wright, plus Billie herself in a rare 
film tribute (CH), 8 p.m. 

June 29, piano solo with Barbara 
Carrol (CRH), 5 p.m.; Lionel 
Hampton with Cat Anderson, Doc 
Cheatham, Arnett Cobb, Wild Bill 
Davis, Curtis Fuller, John Gor- 
don, Chubby Jackson, Paul 
Moen, Ted Nash, Cecil Payne, 
Benny Powell, Danny Stiles, 
Turner, Ernie Wilkins plus Jimmy 
Witherspoon (AF), 8 p.m.; Dave 
Brubeck and Woody Herman 
(CH), 8 p.m.; Art Ensemble of 
Chicago and World Saxophone 
Quartet (SP), 8 p.m. and mid- 
night; Tribute to Muddy Waters 
with James Cotton Blues Band, B. 
B. King Blues Band, Muddy Wat- 
ers Blues Band and Johnny Wint- 
er, Radio City Music Hall, mid- 
night. 

June 30, Boatride on Staten Island 
ferry with Wallace Davenport and 
New Orleans Jazz Band with 
Orange Kjellin, Fred Lonzo, Fred 
Kohiman, Bill Pemberton and 
Red Richards, plus Wild Bill 
Davison Sextet with Jack Les- 
berg, George Masso, Johnny 
Mince, Marty Napoleon and Jack- 
ie Williams, 10:30 a.m., 1 p.m., 
and 3:30 p.m.; Jazz Latino with 
Tito Puente, Eddie Palmieri, 
Willie Bobo, Dizzy Gillespie and 
Cal Tjader (AF) 8 p.m.; A 
Celebration of American Song 
with Mel Torme, Gerry Mulligan, 
Doc Cheatham, Vic Dickenson, 
George Duvivier, Jackie & Roy, 
Oliver Jackson, Jimmy Rowles, 
Joya Sherill plus oe guest 
George Shearing (CH), 8 p.m.; 
Jazz Today and Tomorrow, Part 
1, with Grover Washington Jr., 
Muddy Waters Blues Band, John- 
ny Winter, Fats Domino Band, 
Dave Brubeck Quartet, Carmen 
McRae and trio, Lonnie Liston 
Smith and Cosmic Echoes, 
Machito, Battle of the Saxo- 
phones with Eddie “Lockjaw” 
Davis, Johnny Griffin, Illinois Jac- 
quet, Art Blakey Trio, Charies 


Rouse and Dom Salvadore with 
Cinammon Flower (SA), noon to 
midnight; Jazz Today and Tomor- 
row, Part 2, with Lionel Hampton 
and his All Star Orchestra, fa- 
mous Festival jam session with 
George Benson, Jon Faddis, 
David Friesen, Dizzy Gillespie, 
Wilton Gites, Roland Hanna, Ed- 
die Harris, Roy Haynes, Freddie 
Hubbard, Hubert Laws, Ronnie 
Laws, Gerry oe Betty Car- 
ter and trio, King Blues 
Band, Willie Bobo, and Chuck 
Israels and his National Jazz En- 
semble (SA), noon to midnight. 
Newport Jazz '79, Newport, Rl, 
(401) 331-7018. Well-known jazz ar- 
tists and New England talent will ap- 
pear in this five-day festival. Per- 
formed at Cardines Field in the 
heart of Newport, it promises an 
“exciting” new stage design crafted 
by young Ri visual artists. Call for 
further information on final roster, 
ticket prices, starting times, etc. 
June 30, Herbie Mann, Joe Wil- 
liams, Gerry Mulligan. 
July 1, Hugh Masekela. 
July 2, Buddy Rich, Dave Brubeck. 
July 3, Ronnie Laws, Ramsey Lewis. 
N Shore Music Theater, Route 
128, exit 19, Beverly, 922-8500. 
July 9 py ge 14, Pearl Bailey. 
Evenings at 8 p.m. on Mon. through 
Sat. Matinees on Wed. and Sat. at 2 
p.m. Tickets are $10 for Mon. 
through Fri. evening performances, 
$11 for Sat. evening, and $8 and $6 
for matinees. 


Curtains for you 


THEATER 


The roar, the smell, the lights, the 
music. Life upon the stage is at least 
half what you supposed. In the sum- 
mer, everyone gets into the act: New 
England offers a wealth of amateur, 
semi-pro and professional produc- 
tions. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Arena Civic Theater, Roundhouse, 
Franklin County Fairgrounds, 
Greenfield (413) 773-9891. 

July 11 through 14 and 18 through 
21, The Rainmaker. 

July 25 through 28 and — 1 
through 4, The Norman Con- 
quests (Table Manners). 

Aug. 8 through 11, 15 through 18 
and 22 through 25, The Boy 
Friend, musicat. 

Curtain time 8:30 p.m. Wed. through 

Sat. Season tickets are $10, $8 for 

students. Individual tickets $3.50 for 

plays, $4 for musicals; students 
$2.50 plays, $3 musicals. Reser- 














Lucy Dillon 


vations must be paid for one hour 
before performance time. 
Berkshire Theater Festival, Stock- 
bridge (413) 298-5536. 
June 30 through July 15, Robert 
Sherwood’s The Petrified Forest. 
July 18 throu ugh 29, George Kauf- 
man's The Butter and Egg Man. 
Aug.1 through 12, Tennessee Wil- 
liams’s The Rose Tattoo. 

Aug. 15 through 26, Bob Merrill's 
and Michael Stewart's Carnival. 
July 11 through Aug. 16, four plays 

TBA, by contemporary play- 
wrights, in the Barn Theater. 
July 10 through Aug. 26, a season of 
surprises, including a Broadway- 
bound musical, in the Unicorn 
Theater 
Except where noted, performances 
are in the Playhouse. Call for de- 
tailed brochure. 
The Boston Repertory Theater, 1 
Boylston Place, Boston, 423-6580. 
The All Night Strut has an all-sum- 
mer engagement. Performances 
are Tues. through Thurs. at 8 p.m., 
Fri. and Sat. at 7 and 9:30 p.m., and 
Sun. at 3 p.m. Tickets from $7 to 
$11. Group rates available; call 547- 
7584. 


Cape Playhouse, Rte. 6A, Dennis, 

385-3911 (box office). The follow- 

ing schedule is subject to change. 

You are advised to call in advance. 

July 2 through 7, Deathtrap, star- 
ring George Grizzard. 

July 9 through 14, Camelot. 

July 16 through 21, Wait Until Dark, 
with Betsy Palmer. 


July 23 through 28, Neil Simon’s 
Chapter Two, starring Anita Gil- 
lette and George Maharis. 

July 30 through Aug. 4, The Ow! and 
the Pussycat, starring Gary Burg- 
hoff. 

Aug. 6 through 11, And the Melody 
Lingers On, with Alfred Drake and 
Anne Jeffreys. 

Aug. 13 through 18, The Impos- 
sible Years, starring Ted Knight. 

Aug. 20 through 25, The Rain- 
maker, starring the mighty Dirk 
Benedict, of Battlestar Galactica. 

er” 28 through Sept. 2, The Magic 

how, a musical. 

Matinees (Wed. and Thurs.) are at 

2:30 p.m. Evening shows (Mon. 

through Sat.) start at 8:30 p.m. Mati- 

nee tickets cost $6 to $9. Evening- 
performance seats are $8 to $11. 

The Cape Playhouse also presents 

children’s shows at 9:30 and 11:30 

a.m. as per the following schedule 

(tickets $3). 

July 13, The Gingerbread Boy. 

July 20, The Swiss Family Robin- 
son. 

July 27, Snow White. 

Aug. 3, Rip Van Winkle. 

Aug. 10, The Wizard of Oz. 

Aug. 17, Hansel and Gretel. 

Charies Playhouse, 74 Warrenton 

St., Boston, 426-6192. 

June 19, The Great American Back- 
stage Musical. Performances are 
at 8 p.m. on Tues., Wed., Thurs. 
and Sun., and at 7 and 9:30 p.m. 
on Fri. and Sat. 

The Collective Artists Theater, at 

the Boston Arts Group Theater, 

Mainstage, 367 Boylston St. Shows 

run Thurs. through Sun. at 8 p.m. 

Tickets $5 on Thurs. and Sun. Tick- 

ets for Fri. and Sat. shows are $6. 

Tickets to children, senior citizens 

and students are $4 for Thurs. 

through Sun. shows and $5 on Fri. 
and Sat. 

June 17 through July 14, When You 
Comin’ Back, Red Ryder?, by 
Mark Medoff, directed by Susan 
L. McGinley 

July 19 through Aug. 26, Kennedy’s 
Children, by Robert Patrick, di- 
rected by =~ ‘Lindblom. 

The Country summer Theater, 51 

Walden St., Concord, 369-7911 

(reservations). Anew summer-stock 

company (semi-pro). 

July 15, 19 through 21, and 26 
through 28, Pippin. 

Aug. 5, 9 through 11, and 16 
through 18, The Sound of Music. 

Aug. 23 through 25, Godspell. 

All shows begin at 8 p.m., except 

performances on July 15 and Aug. 5 

(call for times). Tickets are $4, $3 for 

senior citizens. Tickets for all three 

Continued on page 42 
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England. Come in and see. 


EVERYTHING FOR SKIN AND SCUBA DIVING 
© AIR STATION © INSTRUCTIONS © SERVICE 


DIVER JIM’s$ 


404 TRAPELO RD. 


KIN 
- 


Equant 


Your Pro Dive Shop 
With Personalized 
Attention 


DISCOUNT PRICES “<< 


We have the largest selection 
of skin and SCUBA Diving equipment 
under one roof in all of 


ALL MAJOR BRANDS 


484-5246 
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Toasts Summer & the Red Sox 


We named it Cossack. 
A_ hickory-filtered vodka, 


N , 
Ahead Through Hickory Charcot made in the tradition of 


WN ROW nos. GRAIN NtUTRAL SPIMITS ~ M0 PADOF me C18 VeOns: 


Brown aie ay Lowes Bel aston MB WEE Fit for Kings, Emperors 

and you. Let Cossack 
into your life for any 
occasion. 


Prepared and bottled by Allen’s Ltd., Boston, Mass. 
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shows are $10, $8 for senior citi- 

zens. 

Derby Square Theater, Old Town 

Hall, Salem, 745-4470. Call for de- 

tails. 

July 11 through 14, West Side Story. 

July 25 through 28, The Gondo- 
liers. 

Aug. 8 through 11, Revere. 

Aug. 22 through 25, Carousel. 

Loeb Drama Center, Harvard Uni- 

versity, 64 Brattle St., Cambridge, 

864-2630 or 495-2668. An all-stu- 

dent repertory company headed by 

Peter Sellars ('80). 

July 4 through 7, and 11 through 14, 
Much..Ado About Nothing, in 
which nine actors and two dum- 
mies ®uild the sets they act on 
before the audience’s very eyes. 
Performances at 8 p.m. 

July 18 trough 21 and 25 through 
28, Lufu. A Victorian sex tragedy. 
Perfofmances at 8 p.m. 

Aug. 1 through 4 and 8 through 11, 
Viadimir Mayakovsky’s The Bed- 
bug. A disillusioned look at the 
Russian Revolution. Written in 
1929, with its second half set in 
1979; this seems to be the right 
time to do it. Shows at 8 p.m. 

Aug. 15 through 18, Wagner's Ring 
cycle, with each ring condensed 
to less than an hour, allowing the 
Loeb to present the whole catas- 
trophe each evening at 7:30. 

Lyric , 54 Charles St., Bos- 

ton, 742-8703. Now through June 

16, Relatively Speaking, by Alan 

Ayckbourn. Performances are at 8 

. on Fri., at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on 

at. 

Mount Holyoke College Summer 

Theater, South Hadley, (413) 538- 

2222. : 

July 3 through 7, Alan Ayckbourn’s 
Absurd Person Singular, 8:30 


p.m. 

July 10 through 14, Tennessee Wil- 
liams’s A Streetcar Named De- 
sire, 8:30 p.m. 

July 17 through 21, Oliver Hailey’s 
Father's Day, 8:30 p.m. 

July 24 through 28, Neil Simon's 
Last of the Red Hot Lovers, 8:30 


p.m. 

July 25 through 28, Pam Berin’s 
children’s play Commedia Para- 
dia, 10:30 a.m. 

July 31 through Aug. 4, Mark Med- 
off's When You Comin’ Back, Red 
Ryder? 8:30 p.m. 

Aug. 7 through 11, Jean Kerr's 
Mary, Mary, 8:30 p.m. 

Aug. 14 through 18, Count Dracula, 
adapted by Ted Tiller, 8:30 p.m. 

The Next Move Theater, 955 Boyi- 

ston St., 536-0600. 

June 7 through July 31, The Next 
Move Revue. Music, comedy and 
drama that depend entirely on 
ideas and suggestions from the 
audience. Thurs. Curtain time 8 
p.m. and Fri. at 10 p.m. Tickets 
$5.50 and $6.50. 

June 7 through July 31, This End 
Up, an original comedy. Plays Fri. 
at 8 p.m., and on Sat. at 8 and 10 
p.m. Tickets, $7.50 and $8.50. 

North Shore Music Theater, Route 

128, exit 19, Beverly, 922-8500. 


June 18 through 30, Theodore Bi- 


kel in Fiddler on the Roof. 


July 2 through 7, Betsy Palmer in 


Wait Until Dark. 


July 16 through 28, John Raitt in 


Man of La Mancha. 


July 30 through Aug. 4, Ted Knight 


in The Impossible Years. 


Aug. 6 through 11, Rosemary 


Clooney, Rose Marie, Helen 
O'Connell and Margaret Whiting 
in 4 Girls 4. 


Aug. 13 through 18, Dorothy Col- 


lins in Ballroom. 


Aug. 20 through 25, David Holliday 
in Camelot. 

Curtain time is 8 p.m. on Mon. 
through Sat., matinees Wed. and 
Sat. are at 2 p.m. Tickets for most 
shows are $9 Mon. through Fri. eve- 
ning and $10 for Sat. tid 
Matinee prices are $7 and $5. 
Dinner/theater combination tickets 
are available from $12.50. 

Nucleo Eclettico, 37 Clark St., Bos- 
ton, 742-7445 (after 5 p.m.). 

June 15 through 17, 22 through 24, 
29 and 30, Hedda Gabler, by 
Ibsen. Tickets $3, curtain at 8:15 


p.m. 

July 6 through 8, 13 through 15, 20 
through 22, 27 through 29, Sam 
Shepherd's Action, directed by 
Lloyd Lynford. Tickets are $3.50. 
Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. 

Aug. 3 through 5, 10 through 12, 17 
through 19, 24 through 26, 
Chekhov's Uncle Vanya, directed 
by Marco Zarattini. Curtain is at 
8:15 p.m. 

The Open Door Theater, Pinebank 

Park, on the Jamaicaway, Boston, 

522-5492. Shows run Thurs. 

through Sun. at 8 p.m. Tickets $4; 

senior citizens, children and Ja- 
maica Plain residents are charged 
only $3. 

June 7 through 30, The Taming of 
the Shrew, directed by David C. 
Gibson. 

July 5 through 29, Rashomon, 
by Fay and Michael Kanin, di- 
rected by Anna Antaramian. 

Peoples Theater, 1253 Cambridge 

St., Inman Sq., Cambridge, 547- 

7584. 

June 7 through July 28, a triple bill 
of comedies: Albert's Bridge and 
A Separate Peace, by Tom Stop- 
pard, plus Ravenswood, by Ter- 
rence McNally, Thurs. through 
Sat. at 8 p.m. 
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design. A racy aviator, shaped in sturdy brushed chrome, the 
Carrera/Porsche sunglass features a patented interchangeable lense 
design, a technical achievement in eyewear. Incorporated into the frame 
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ultraviolet rays) and a second pair of lenses (light grey polarized) are 
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TBA, The Servant of Two Masters, 
by Goldoni, a slapstick farce in 
commedia dell’arte style. 

TBA, Lady Operator, by Geralyn 
Williams, a new play with music, 
about a woman driving for the T. 

Tickets $4. Air-conditioned. Dis- 

counts available for seniors and 

groups. 

Pine’s Theater, Look Park, North 

Main St., Florence (413) 586-6879. 

July 10 through 14, Golden Goose 
(children’s play), 10:30 a.m. 

July 12 and 13, the Circle Players 
perform Spoon River Anthology, 
7:30 p.m. 

July 17 through 21, Jack and the 
Beanstalk (children’s play), 10:30 


a.m. 

July 19 through 21, the Circle Play- 
ers perform Spoon River Antho- 
logy, 7:30 p.m. 

July 24 through 28, Androcles and 
the Lion (children’s play), 10:30 


a.m. 
Shubert Theater, 265 Tremont St., 
Boston, 426-4520. 


Aug. 14, Timbuktu, a four-week 
engagement. 
Suffolk Theater Tem- 


Company, 41 

ple Street, Beacon Hill, Boston, 723- 
4700 ext. 236. Through June, David 
Mamet's Life in the Theatre. Cur- 
tain is at 8:00 p.m. Thurs. through 
Sat. Tickets $5; student and group 
discounts; ARTS Boston vouchers 
accepted. 
Sunshine Theater Company, con- 
tact John Collins, 426-7353. A non- 
profit professional mime troup per- 
forming adult and children’s pro- 
ductions. The company also con- 
ducts workshops, classes and 
demonstrations in mime, makeup 
and movement. 
Theater at the Square, 12 Holyoke 
St. (at Harvard Square), Cam- 
bridge, 864-2112 (after June 25). 
July 12 through 29, Murder Among 

Friends, with previews July 10 

and 11. 
Aug. 2 through 19, Cold Storage, 

with previews July 31 and Aug. 1. 
Curtain time is 8 p.m. Tickets $6.50 
and $7.50 Tues., Wed., Thurs. and 
Sun. On Fri. and Sat., $7.50 and 
$8.50. Previews are $5.50 and 
$6.50. Subscribe to both plays and 
get a 20 percent discount. Write for 
brochure. 
Tufts Summer Theater, Arena 
Theater, Tufts University, Medford, 
623-3880. All shows are at 8:15 p.m. 
General admission is $4, students 
and senior citizens $3. 

June 13 through 16, 19 through 23, 
The Man Who Came to Dinner. 
June 27 through 30, July 3 through 

7, Open Season. 
July 11 through 14, 17 through 21, 
Cat on a Hot Tin Root. 
July 25 through 28, July 31 through 
Aug. 4, School for Scandal. 
Weston Drama Workshop, Weston 
High School, Wellesley St., Weston, 
899-5622. 
July 20 through 28, Mame, Come 
Blow Your-Horn, Rip Van Winkle. 


CONNECTICUT 
American Shak Theater, 
Stratford, off Exit 31 or 32 of the 
Connecticut Turnpike (I-95) or Exit 
53 of the Merritt Parkway. The 1979 
repertory schedule features per- 
formances of Julius Caesar, Twelfth 
Night and The Tempest throughout 
the summer. Special preview mati- 
nee performances of Julius Caesar 
at reduced rates will be held June 
27, 28 and July 5 (tickets $8.50, 
$5.50 for balcony); evening per- 
formances are on June 22, 27 and 
28 (tickets $10 and $7); and week- 
end matinees are on June 23, 24 
and 30, with weekend evening 
shows June 23 and 30 ($12 and $9). 
The Tempest will also be offered at 
reduced-rate matinees July 18, 25, 
26, Aug. 1 and 2 (tickets $8.50 and 
$5.50); July 18 and 27 evening per- 
formances ($10 and $7); and Sun. 
matinees on July 22 and 29 and a 
Sat. evening show July 21 ($13 and 
$10). There’s a logic there some- 
where. 

The regularly priced season of 
performances runs from June 22 
through Sept. 2. Wed. and Thurs. 
matinee tickets cost $9.50 for the 
orchestra and mezzanine, $6.50 for 
the balcony. Tickets for Wed., 
Thurs., and Fri. evening perform- 
ances are priced at $11, $8 for the 
balcony. Saturday matinees and 
evening performances and Sunday 
matinees cost $13, $10 for the bal- 
cony. There are also subscription 
rates (subscription period runs from 
June 22 through Aug. 19) and 
group-sales ticket prices, but 
they're even more complicated than 
what you've just read. Write to the 
American Shakespeare Theater, 
1650 Elm St., Stratford, Conn. 
06497, or call (203) 375-5000 for a 
brochure containing all the details. 
Booking in advance is suggested. 

Julius Caesar will be performed 
on the following dates: Fri., June 22 
(evening); Sat., June 23 (matinee 
and evening); Sun., June 24 (mat.); 
Wed., June 27 (mat. and eve.); 
Thurs., June 28 (mat. and eve.); 
Sat., June 30 (mat. and eve.); 
Thurs., July 5 (mat. and eve.); Sat., 
July 7 (mat.); Sun., July 8 (mat.); 
Wed., July 11 (mat.); Thurs., July 12 
(eve.); Fri., July 13 (eve.); Sat., July 
14 (eve.); Thurs., July 19 (mat.); 
Sat., July 21 (mat.); Wed., July 25 
(eve.); Thurs., July 26 (eve.); Sat., 
July 28 (eve.); Wed., Aug. 1 (eve.); 
Sat., Aug. 4 (eve.); Fri., Aug. 10 








(eve.); Sat., ore = 11 (mat.); Wed., 
Aug. 15 (eve.); Sat., Aug. 18 (mat.); 
Sun., Aug. 19 (mat.); Wed., Aug. 22 
(mat. and eve.); Sat., Aug. 25 (eve.); 
Thurs., Aug. 30 (mat.); and Sat., 
Sept. 1 (mat.). 

Twelfth Night will be performed 
on the following dates: Fri., June 29 
(eve.); Sat., July 1 (mat.); Fri., July 6 
(eve.); Sat., July 7 (eve.); Wed., July 
11 (eve.); Thurs., July 12 (mat.); 
Sat., July 14 (mat.); Sun., July 15 
(mat.); Thurs., July 19 (eve.); Fri., 
July 20 (eve.); Sat., July 28 (mat.); 
Sun., Aug. 5 (mat.); Wed., Aug. 8 
(mat.); and Sat., Aug. 11 (eve.). 

The Tempest will be performed 
on the following dates: Wed., July 18 
(mat. and eve.); Sat., July 21 (eve.); 
Sun., July 22 (mat.); Wed., July 25 
(mat.); Thurs., July 26 (mat.); Fri., 
July 27 (eve.); Sun., July 29 (mat.); 
Wed., Aug. 1 (mat.); Thurs., Aug. 2 
(mat. and eve.); Fri., Aug. 3 (eve.); 
Sat., Aug. 4 (mat.); Wed., Aug. 8 
(eve.); Thurs., Aug. 9 (mat. and 
eve.); Sun., Aug. 12 (mat.); Wed., 
Aug. 15 (mat.); Thurs., Aug. 16 (mat. 
and eve.); Fri., Aug. 17 (eve.); Sat., 
Aug. 18 (eve.); Thurs., Aug. 23 (mat. 
and eve.); Fri., Aug. 24 (eve.); Sat., 
Aug. 25 (mat.); Sun., Aug. 26 (mat.); 
Wed., Aug. 29 (mat. and eve.); 
Thurs., Aug. 30 (eve.); Fri., “ 31 
(eve.); Sat., Sept. 1 (eve.); and Sun 
Sept. 2 (mat.). 

trolling minstrels will wander the 
grounds for one hour immediately 
before performances on Fri., Sat. 
and Sun. Matinee performances be- 
gin at 2 p.m. Evening shows start at 
8 p.m. 
Goodspeed Opera House, East 
Haddam, (203) 873-8664. 
June 19 through Sept. 8, Five 

O’Clock Girl. 

Sept. 11, New original play, TBA. 
Tues., Thurs., and Fri. perform- 
ances begin at 8:30 p.m. Wed. 
shows are at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. Per- 
formances Sat. at 5 and 9 p.m., and 
Sun. at 5 p.m. Tickets are from $7 to 
$10.75. 

Nutmeg Summer Playhouse, 
UConn-Storrs, (203) 486-4026. 
June 13 through 30, The Student 

Prince. 

July 4 through 14, The Happy End. 
July 18 through Aug. 4, Fantas- 
ticks. 
Evening shows at 8:15 p.m., mat- 
inees on June 23, July 7 and 28 at 
2:15 p.m. Tickets for students and 
senior citizens for Sun. through 
Thurs. shows are $4. Tickets for Fri. 
and Sat. are $5. Adults $5, and $6 
on Fri. and Sat. Subscription rates 
available. 
Summerstage, Trinity College, Hart- 
ford 06106, (203) 527-3151 son 
eral), (203) 525-1471 (box office). 
Three stage productions complete 
this year’s Trinity arts festival’s thea- 
ter schedule. 
June 22 through July 7, Alan Ayck- 
bourn’s Absurd Person Singular. 
July 13 through 28, Bernard Shaw’s 

Arms and the Man. 

Aug. 3 through 18, Jack Heifner's 

Vanities. 

Tickets for preview performances 
(June 21, July 12 and Aug. 2) at 8 
p.m., the Wed. matinees (2 p.m.) 
and the Sun. evening perform- 
ances (8 p.m.) cost $5.50. Evening 
performances on Tues., Wed., and 
Thurs. cost $6.50 The Fri. and Sat. 8 
p.m. shows cost $7. Performances 
are held at the Austin Arts. Center. 
Summerstage’s Children’s Theater 
will give performances at 1 and 6:30 
p.m. at the Austin Arts Center (gen- 
eral admission $2.25). 

June 25 and July 2, The Owl and the 

Pussycat Went to See... (sic). 
July 16 and 23, Winnie the Pooh. 
ae 6 and 13, The Thwarting of 

‘aron Bolligrew. 


MAINE 

Brunswick Music Theater, Bow- 

doin College Campus, Brunswick, 

(207) 725-8769. Performances are 

held Tues. through Sat. at 8:30 p.m. 

Matinees every Wed., Fri., and Sun. 

at 2:30 p.m. Ticket prices range 

from $6.50 to $8.50. . 

June 16 through July 1, Cinderella 
by Rodgers and Hammerstein. 
July 3 through 15, Damn Yankees, 
directed by Robert Johanson. 
July 17 through Aug. 5, Show Boat, 
featuring “Can't Help Lovin’ Dat 
Man,” and other genre hits. Ber- 
nard Wuger appears as Captain 

Andy. 

Aug. 7 through 19, The Student 
Prince. 

Aug. 21 through Sept. 2, Side by 
Side by Sondheim, featuring the 
best show music ever. 

Ogunquit Playhouse, 

(207) 646-5511. 

June 25 through July 7, Camelot. 

July 9 through 14, Wait Until Dark. 

July 16 through 25, Chapter Two. 

July 23 throvwah 28, The Magic 
Show. 

July 30 throuch Aug. 11, Man of La 
Mancha. 

Aug. 13 through 18, Deathtrap. 

Aug. 20 through 25, Bal/room. 

Aug. 27 through Sept. 1, Same Time 
Next Year. 

Performances begin at 8:40 p.m. 

Matinees on Wed. at 2:45 p.m. All 

tickets $8.00. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
American Stage Festival, Milford, 


Ogunquit, 


(603) 673-7515, contact David New- 

ton. 

June 19 through 30, worid pre- 
miere of the musical Troopers, a 
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sassy revue. All performances at 
8 p.m. except June 23, 8:30 p.m., 
and June 30, 7:00 and 9:30 p.m. 

June 28, children’s version of 
Troopers. 

July 3 through 14, Of Mice and Men, 
8 p.m. 

July 5, Children’s Theater perform- 
ance of American Pie. Relates to 
Independence Day, 11 a.m. and 1 


p.m. 

July 17, Tartuffe, a comedy by Mo- 
liere, 8 p.m. 

July 19, Tall Tales, a collection of 
children’s stories from around the 
world, Children’s Theater, 11 a.m. 
and 1 p.m. 

July 28, last performance of Tar- 
tuffe. 

July 31 to August 5, Artichoke. 

Aug. 8, Thornton Wilder's Our 
Town. 

Aug. 9, The Flapdoodie Puppets, 
Children’s Theater, 11 a.m. and 1 


p.m. 
Aug. 16, Two Penny Circus, Chil- 
dren’s Theater, 11 a.m. and 1 


p.m. 
Aug. 18, Last performance of Our 
Town. 
Aug. 21 to September 1, Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame, 8 p.m. 
Aug. 23, Children’s Theater version 
of Hunchback, 1 p.m. 
Prices and times — Tues., 8 p.m., 
$6. Wed., 2:30 p.m., $5 and 8 
p.m., $6. Thurs., 8 p.m., $7. Fri. and 
Sat., 8:30 p.m., $7.50. Sun., 7:30 
p.m., $7. Students’ and senior citi- 
zens’ tickets are always $3.50, Chil- 
dren’s Theater tickets are $2. Sub- 
scription and group rates are avail- 
able by calling the theater. 
Durham Summer Theater, UNH, 
(603) 862-2291. Curtain at 8:15 p.m. 
Tickets, $5. 
July 12, 14, 20, 25, Private Lives. 
July 13, 18, Aug. 4, 9, 18, Damn 
Yankees. 
July 19, 21, 27, Aug. 1, 15, The Dev- 
il’s Disciple. 
July 23, 24, 30, 31, Aug. 6, 7, 13, 14, 
Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 
July 26, 28, Aug. 3, 11, 17, Com- 


pany. 
Aug. 2, 8, 10, 16, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern Are Dead. 
The Hampton Playhouse, Winna- 
cunnett Road, Hampton, (603) 926- 
3073. Tickets, $5 to $7.50. Call for 
times. 
June 16 through 30, Same Time 
Next Year. 
July 2 through 14, California Suite. 
July 16 through 28, Burlesque, the 
play, with music. 
July 30 through Aug. 11, The House 
of Blue Leaves. 
Aug. 13 through 25, Vanities. 
Children’s Theater and Family 


Theater. 

July 7, The Golden Goose. 

July 14, The House at Pooh Corner. 

July 21 and 22, The Music Man. 

July 28, The Wizard of Oz. 

Aug. 4, Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs. 

Aug. 11, The Wind in the Willows. 

Aug. 18 and 19, The King and I. 

Aug. 25, Peter Pan. 

Tickets $2 to $3. Call for times. 

Hopkins Center, Dartmouth, Hano- 

ver, (603) 646-2315. 

July 18 through 20, 29, Aug. 1, 4, 12, 
16, 19, 23, 25, 26, Shakespeare's 
The Winter's Tale. 

July 25 through 28, 31, Aug. 2, 3, 12, 
15, 18, 22, 25, Moliere's Tartuffe. 

Aug. 8 through 11, 14, 17, 21, 29, 
Eugene O'Neill's The Hairy Ape. 

Performances are at 8:30 p.m., and 

on Sun. at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. Tick- 

ets $4 weekdays and matinees, $5 
weekend evenings. Center Thea- 
ter. 

Kearsarge Theater Company, War- 

ner, (603) 456-2246. 

July 12 through 15 and 19 through 
22, The Fantasticks. 

July 26 through 29 and Aug. 2 
through 5, Bus Stop. 

Aug. 8 through 12, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 

Aug. 8 through 12, children’s thea- 
ter 


Aug. 13 through 19, Pocket Mime 
Theater, performances and work- 
shops. 

Aug. 23 through 26 and Aug. 30 
through Sept. 3, Threepenny 
Opera. 

Aug. 29 through Sept. 1, children’s 
theater. 

Tickets $3.50 to $5. Children’s thea- 

ter $1.25. Curtain time 8:15, Sun. 

matinees and children’s theater, 2 


p.m. 
Mt. Washington Valley Repertory 
Theater, North Conway, at the Eas- 
tern Slope Playhouse, (603) 356- 
5776. 

June 26 through 30 and July 3 
through 7, Lovers, two one-act 
plays. 

July 10 through 14, 17 through 21, 
Blithe Spirit, by Noel Coward. 
July 24 through 28 and 31 through 

Aug. 4, Joe Egg. 

Aug. 7 through 11, 14 through 18, 
Uncle Vanya, by Anton Chekhov. 

Aug. 21 through 25, 28 through 
Sept. 2, Arms and the Man, by 
George Bernard Shaw. 


_ Tickets $3.50 to $5.50, or for din- 


ner/theater combination $10 to 
$12.50. Call for show times. 

The Old Homestead Association, 
East Swanzey, contact Isabel Du- 
gan, (603) 352-0697 after 6 p.m. 
July 13 through 15, The Old Home- 


stead, rain date July 21. 

Curtain time 8:15 p.m. Tickets $2 

and $3. 

Peterborough Players, 

ough, (603) 924-3601. 

June 27 through July 1, July 4 
through 8, Same Time, Next Year. 

July 11 through 15, 18 through 22, 
The Runner Stumbles. 

July 25 through 29, Aug. 1 through 
5, Twelfth Night. 

Aug. 8 through 12, 15 through 19, 
Charley's Aunt. 

Aug. 22 through 29, Eminent Do- 
main. 

Call for details. 

Saint Anselm's College, Manches- 

ter, (603) 669-1030. 

June 7 through 9 and 14 through 16, 
Butterflies are Free. 

July 12 through 14 and 19 through 
21, Our Town. 

Aug. 16 through 18 and 23 through 
25, A Funny Thing Happened on 
the Way to the Forum. 

All shows 8 p.m., Chapel Arts Cen- 
ter, Administration Building. Tick- 
ets $3.50. Season tickets $9. 
The White Mountains Center for the 
Arts, Rte. 2, Jefferson, (603) 
586-4322. Tickets available in ad- 
vance. Call, or write White Moun- 
tains Center, Box 145, Jefferson, NH 
03583. Box office, at the Waum- 
bek Inn, Jefferson, is open Tues. 
through Sat. from noon to 9 p.m. 
and Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Group 
rates are available. The center has a 
solution to the gas shortage: if you 
include an extra $10 with your tick- 
et order, it will guarantee you $10 
worth of gasoline for your return 
trip. 

July 13, 8 p.m., Paul Gaulin, mime. 
Seats $4.50 and $5.50. Lawn tick- 
ets $3.50 individual, $10 family. 

July 15, 3 p.m., The Fantasticks. 
Seats $4.50 and $5.50. Lawn tick- 
ets $3.50 individual, $10 family. 

Aug. 1 and 2, 8 p.m., The King and I/. 

eats $2.50 and $3.50. Lawn tick- 
ets $1.50 individual, $4 family. 


VERMONT 

Dorset Playhouse, Dorset, 

867-5777. 

June 21 through 30, The Miracle 
Worker, by William Gibson. 

July 5 through 14, The Private Ear 
and the Public Eye, by Peter 
Shaffer. 

July 19 through 28, A Funny Thing 
Happened on the Way to the For- 

m 


Peterbor- 


(802) 


um. 

Aug. 2 through 11, Frankenstein. 

Aug. 16 through 25, Nobody and 
M 


2. 

Aug. 29 through Sept. 2, Tom 
Jones. 

Performances are at 8:30 p.m., and 


on alternate Sats. at 2:30 and 8:30 
p.m. Tickets range from $3.50 to 
$6.60, with reservations needed for 
good seats. No performances Mon. 
Dorset Village, off Rte. 30. 
Killington Playhouse, Killington, 
(802) 422-3333. 
July 3 through 7, A Funny Thing 
Happened on the Way to the For- 


um. 
July 10 through 14, Annie Get Your 
Gun 


July 17 through 21, The Pajama 
Game. 

July 24 through 28, Carnival. 

July 31 through Aug. 4, The Wizard 
of Oz. 

Aug. 7 through 11, The Pirates of 
Penzance. 

Aug. 14 through 18, Shenandoah. 

Aug. 21 through 25, Carousel. 

Aug. 28 through Sept. 1, Pippin. 

All performances begin at 8 p.m. 

Tickets: for adults are $5.50 on 

weekdays, $6 on Sat. Children 

under 12, $3 weekdays and $4 Sat. 

- gad citizens, $4 weekdays and $5 
at. 

Killington Playhouse Theater for 

Children, Killington, (802) 422-3333. 

July 4, 11, Aug. 15, /f All the World 
Just Danced. 

July 18, 25, Aug. 22, The Story of 
Fairyfoot. 

Aug. 1, 8, 29, Androcles and the 
Lion. 

Curtain Wed. at 11 a.m. Children $1, 

adults $1.50. 

Mt. Snow Playhouse, Mt. Snow, 

(802) 464-3333. 

June 5 through 30, Private Lives. 

July 3 through 7, Annie Get Your 
Gun. 

July 10 through 14, The Pajama 
Game. 

July 17 through 21, A Funny Thing 
Happened on the Way to the For- 

m 


um. 
July 24 through 28, The Wizard of 
O 


z. 

July 31 through Aug. 4, The Pirates 
of Penzance. 

Aug. 7 through 11, Carnival. 

Aug. 14 through 18, Carousel. 

Aug. 21 through 25, Pippin. 

Aug. 28 through Sept. 1, Shenan- 


doah. 

Sept. 3 through Oct. 20, Village 
Wooing and Overruled, two one- 
act plays. 

Curtain is 8 p.m. Tickets Tues. 

through Fri. are $5.50, and on Sat. 

$6. Children under 12 $3, Sat. $4. 

Note — for Private Lives, Village 

Wooing and Overruled, call box of- 

fice for days of performance. 

Mt. Snow Playhouse Theater for 

Children, Mt. Snow, (802) 464-3333. 

July 3, 10, Aug. 14, /f All The World 
Just Danced. 


Lucy Dillon 





July 17, 24, Aug. 21, The Story of 
Fairyfoot. 
July 31, Aug. 7, 28, Androcles and 
the Lion. 
Curtain Tues. at 11 a.m. Children 
$1, adults $1.50. 
Quechee Playhouse, Quechee 
Community Center, Waterman Hill 
off Rte. 4, Quechee, (802) 295-9088. 
The Green Mountajn Guild has 
ceased presenting performances in 
Stowe in favor of putting the more 
colorfully named community of 
Quechee on the map. Look for it on 
a map. Performances begin at 8 
p.m. Tickets are $5.50 for adults, $4 
for people over 65, $3 for people 
under 12, and students can rush the 
box office at 7:30 p.m. before shows 
and try to get in for $4. Sat. prices in 
that order are $6, $5, $4, $5. 
July 3 through 7, The Pajama Game. 
July 10 through 14, A Funny Thing 
Happened gn the Way to the For- 
m 


um. 

July 17 through 21, Annie Get Your 
Gun. 

July 24 through 28, The Pirates of 
Penzance. < 

July 31 through Aug. 4, Carnival. 

Aug. 7 through 11, The Wizard of 
Oz 


Aug. 14 through 18, Pippin. 

Aug. 21 through 25, Shenandoah. 

Aug. 28 through Sept. 1, Carousel. 
Summer Theater for Children, 
Queechee Playhouse, Queechee 
Community Center, Waterman Hill 
off Rte. 4, Queechee, (802) 295- 


9088. 

July 6, 13, Aug. 17, /f All the World 
Just Danced. 

July 20, 27, Aug. 24, The Story of 
Fairyfoot. 

Aug. 3, 10, 31, Androcles and the 
Lion. 

Curtain is Fri. at 4 p.m. Children $1, 

adults $1.50. 
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An Intensive Workshop 
August 6-18, 1979 


Take six classes daily (beginning, intermediate or advanced) Ballet - Modern - 


Jazz - Sutton Movement Shorthand - Men's Techniques - 
Choreography -Tumbling. 9:00 a.m. - 6:30 p.m. Lectures Series 8:00 - 
10:30 p.m. $320 for two full weeks (less than $5/class) 


Guest Artists 


Edwin Seth Brown, Gloria Ann Bowen, Anka Shutzbach-Roth, Abigail 
Mason,Elizabeth MacDermot, John Lindquist, Robert Kent Donovan. 

Contact: Division of Graduate and Continuing Education, Salem State College. 
Salem, MA 01970, (617) 745-0556 Ext. 231 


Repertory - 
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motorworks 


Lotus, BMW, Honda 
Mercedes, Porsche, 
and Jensen Healey 


maintenance, service and 
modification on the finer 
imported marques 


Lotus and Porsche 
factory trained personnel 
factory appointed Lotus 

sales agents 
21 Main St., Waltham, MA 
617-893-9442 


1 rm trom Watertown Sa 
Express dus serwce to 
downtown Boston and Back Bay 


| fine imports... 
serviced with pride 





Lotus Esont 











Call 267-1234 
The Boston 
Phoenix 
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and The Greenery 





FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





543 MASS. AVE., 
-CENTRAL SQUARE- 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

02139 


Daily 9 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. to 8 PM 
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#1 65 Mt. Auburn St 
“Rock Specialists” 





MORE MUSIC 
FOR YOUR MONEY 


Most records sell $1 - $3 


NEW ° USED ° COLLECTORS’ 
ITEMS 


Bypos Bonguat 
Company 


In is EVau-bae| Square 


#2 52 Boylston St. 
“Jazz Specialists” 


661-7731 864-1221 : 


Absolutely the highest cash 
trade-in for your records 













BRANDS MART 





PER ANEDN ALAR 
AND Quasar 


present the 


BRANDS MART 
10KM OLYMPIC 


AAU SANCTIONED 


ROAD RACE 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1979 
TOP OVERALL MALE & FEMALE FINISHERS 


WIN QuasarCOLOR TVs 


and many other great prizes and medals in all categories, including a 
special celebrity category — featuring great names. 


all proceeds to support your Olympic Team in 1980 
Brands Mart will match your $3.00 with $1.00 of its own 

















Make $3.00 check payable to: OLYMPIC ROAD RACE WOMEN MEN 
Mail to: Mark Sandofsky 18 and under oO O 
State Chairman 18-30 O O 
Suite 2A, 85 E. India Row 30-35 oO 0 
Boston, MA 02110 34-45 oO O 
45 and over oO O 
Team O O 
Organization 0 O 


Entry Fee: $3.00 (contribution to U.S. Olympic Committee) 
Date: 9/8/79 


Place: Brands Mart (near Fresh Pond) 
Starting time: 10:00 AM 


Name 
Address 
City 
State Zip In consideration of the fore- 


going, |, for myself, my execu- 
Age on Sept. 8, 1979 tors, administrators and assig- 


nees, do hereby release and 























« Running Club Affiliation discharge all sponsors for all 
; claims, damages, demands, ac- 
Signature: tions and whatsoever in any 





; ; manner arising or growing out 
Parent’s signature necessary if under 18 of my participation in said race. 
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Featuring a guide to Boston-area clubs, discos and restaurants 


Plus: Why the Charles?, summer skin and hair care, fish stories, 
an estival trivia quiz, the truth about lobsters and more 
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ime and the river 
Phil Bertoni 


The Charles — yon listless stream that cuts through the very heart of metro- 
politan Boston. Thousands see it daily, but who among them knows its 
history? Who remembers how_Champlain discovered it, misnamed it and 
misjudged it? Indeed, why is it there at all? 


Claws for concern 6 
Charles P. Pierce 


A random collection of facts common and obscure about the lowly lobster. 
Share high adventure aboard a lobster boat in early season, and learn why the 
state is breeding big blue crustaceans in an out-of-the-way shed on Martha's 


Vineyard. 


=< © 


The Phoenix's ‘Urban Eye” editor turns her glance beyond the confines of 
metro Boston to present a cluster of curiosities and gimcracks from around 


New England. 


Green, th 12 
F.S. Frail eed 


As long as the grass shall grow, someone will feel obliged to mow it. 

Throughout the long winter, New England lawns mope frozen, untended and 
unappreciated, but with the advent of mid-year warmth they become objects of 
unnatural weekend attentions. All you need to know about the green, green 


grass of home. 


Summerized response 14 
James Isaacs : 


Another in our steady stream of annual estival trivia contests. This year we 
sincerely hope some of you will bother to enter. 








Fish stories 
R.A. Higgins 


Reviews of books for and about anglers. Lots of good lines, for sure. 


Whooosh, boom 20 


Susan Bonchi 


Toward a glorious Fourth. A guide to local Independence Day festivities. 


Suns and covers 22 
M. Dolden 


The blaze at noon can rob your skin and hair of their vital fluids. Some recipes 
provided for your protection. 


Goi ing, etc. 24 
Sam Laselt 


Following that time-honored pastime and addiction — auctions. Some basic 
advice for novices and timid bidders. 


Drink, dance and dine 42 


A lengthy guide to the necessities. Listings for bars and clubs begin on page 42; 
dance halls of the disco persuasion are listed beginning on page 45; and eateries 
plain and fancy are enumerated beginning on page 47. Selection for entries on 
the last list were culled in part from the Boston Phoenix Guide to Dining Out, 


available at all reputable bookstores. 


Sound on wheels 54 
Brad Meyer 


What would a Phoenix supplement be without an article on hi-fi? Despite the 
gas shortage and all that, the auto-sound manufacturers are doing booming 
business. A report on the latest in mobile stereo gear as displayed at the recent 
CES show in Chicago. 











BILL RODGER 
RUNNING CENTER 


North Market Place 
Faneuil Hall 
Boston, Mass. 
733-5612 | 
Hours: M.-Sat. 10-10, Sun. 12-6 


1159 Main St. 
Worcester, Mass. 
753-5208 
Hours: M-Sat. 10:5:30 PM 


372A Chestnut Hill Ave. 
Cleveland Circle 
Boston, Mass. 02146 
734-7317 
Hours: M-F 10-8 PM, Sat. 10-5 
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Budweiser 
presents... 


TEDY 


"PIZZA" 


WAIT A MINUTE | DO, BUT | LOVE 
OH BOY | PIZZA \ YOU BA, PIZZA! WHAT WE GET WITH IT. 


PASS A MUSHROOM... 
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by Phil Bertoni - 


“D 
id you know that the Charles is bottomless?” 
“Really?” 
“Yup. Just gets thicker the deeper you go. Yuk, yuk, 
snarf.”” 


So goes the first Charles River joke I ever heard. I 
remember thinking that it seemed a cheap shot. After all, 
I had just arrived from the banks of the Monongahela, a 
river that could have come straight out of an old battery. 
I had this bit of Charles lore from a seatmate during my 
first train ride across the Longfellow Bridge. It was a bril- 
liant June morning, the thermal inversion hadn’t set in 
yet, we creaked out of Charles Street station bound for 
Cambridge, and I was stunned and confused. 

We were obviously crossing a river, but the sensory- 
integration chunk of my brain flashed an alarm. Where 
was the ocher-colored water, trailing to verdigris around 
the edges? Where were the coal barges? What about the 
acid-stained banks? Stretched before me, limitless unto 
the Harvard Bridge, lay a rippling blue sheet (as Feni- 
more Cooper liked to call plain old water) flecked with 
white sails (huh? Sails?) and green banks flecked with 
multicolored people. People getting within fuming dis- 
tance of the river. 

This was, of course, in 1966, when the Standells’ mag- 
num opus was proclaimed even in the backwoods of 
Pennsylvania. And it sorely intrigued and delighted me 
that riparian filth could be a source of civic pride, the 
more so since I had not-so-coincidentally just finished 
off The Late George Apley and marveled at the Brah- 
mins’ proprietary fondness for the stinking mud flats of 
the Basin. 

I had for some months been itching to see this vile 
brew of a river, to contemplate the philosophic truth that 
in shared blight there is union and glory, to declare with 
perverse native pride that I loved that dirty water and 
that Boston was my home. 

Imagine, then, my dismay in discovering that the 
Charles presented no aspect but that of bright and 
energetic beauty. It was in this sprit of chagrin that I 
turned to my aforementioned seatmate, a lifelong resi- 
dent of Boston for the past year. “Is that the Charles?” I 
whispered, indicating the spectacular realization of the 
urban dream that was clattering past the train window. I 
was sincerely hoping that he would confute me, chastise 
and ridicule me, an utter tyro, for mistaking the Public 
Garden for the detestable Charles River. 

But he did not. He answered in the affirmative, and 


“yo? t ee 24 28 . 


** 


yoy “y 2149 Aq soroug 


Plumbing the depths 
from Hopkinton 
to Leverett Circle 


added insult to insult by quoting me that joke, which was 
the only rank and polluted thing I had thus far en- 
countered in Boston. I nursed my hurt, mourned the 
fleeting quality of a country boy’s big-city dreams, and 
mused that the river always seemed greener on the other 
side of the watershed. I thought of my own dear, dirty, 
departed Monongahela, so lately scorned, and felt new 
respect. Why, there was more simple, honest disgust in a 
running yard of Redstone Crick than in this whole god- 
amighty hyped-up Basin. Back in the industrial heart- 
land, now, there was filth you could count on. 


B ut if dreams are fleeting, so is disappointment; it was 
still morning and I was in an enclosed vehicle. I found 
opportunity later that afternoon to venture near the riv- 
er. The sun had been at its appointed task of warming the 
Basin all day, and a brisk wind had struck up, agitating 
the pristine surface of the river and regions below. I dis- 
mounted from the Dudley bus at the end of the Harvard 
Bridge, and whoo! The stench knocked me right on my 
ass. My eyes stung, my tonsils retracted, my stomach 
clenched, and I laughed for very joy. The purest, most 
concentrated sulfide stench this side of Hell. It was as if a 
whole squadron of rotten chickens had passed over and 
unlimbered their heayy fruits upon the city. The Monon- 
gahela couldn't hold a candle to that smell. Nothing 
could hold a candle to that smell and get away with its 
eyebrows. 

I drew myself, gagging, to the embankment and got 
my first close look at the Charles. And then a strange 
thing happened as I gazed into the dank opacity. Some- 
thing began to gnaw at my conscience. A vague, un- 
localized yet powerful feeling of guilt. Then it struck me. 
I was staring at my soul. Or rather, the soul-that Sister 
Anthony Marie told me I would get if I committed so 
much as a single mortal sin. Except there were some 
things in that river even she hadn't thought of. 

Muck quivered and slathered at the shoreline. All 
kinds of caca floated by. Indescribable objects festered on 
the brown-yellow bottom in the shallows, covered by 
what looked like tongue fur. All I could-have hoped for. 
In a delirium of ecstasy and anoxia, I pledged allegiance 
to Boston as my home and where were all those frustrat- 
ed women that had to be in by twelve o'clock, and then I 
waxed faint and knew no more. 

Humans take pride in theis ability 


Tee eeewe 


..and many winding miles later, at its basi; ae 


sity, usually in direct proportion to the amount and qual- 
ity of the affliction. New Englanders take more than any- 
one else, revealing a vestige of their Puritan legacy. Up- 
country Yankees speak in warm and enthusiastic terms 
of the number of extremities they’ve lost to frostbite; 
New England swamp-dwellers elevate the pernicious vir- 
tues of their squirrel-sized black flies; denizens of the 
Lower Charles brag about their sludge. Everybody wants 
to be tough. But if the Army Corps of Engineers, the 
MDC and the Charles River Watershed Association have 
their way, pollutionary pride will go the way of Scollay 
Square and the Pilgrim Burlesque. We'll have to fall back 
on our standby affliction, politicians. The Charles, alas, 
is getting cleaner. 

But let that go for now. We'll talk a little later about 
how cleanliness enforces civic humility. Let’s go back to 
my initial confusion. My first glimpse of the Charles was 
like nothing I had ever seen — and still haven't. It seems 
to be a general phenomenon: everyone is impressed by 
the Charles — because it’s as clean as it is, because it’s as 
dirty as it is, because it’s pretty, because it’s tranquil, his- 
toric, fun, contrary. It has its own inimitable style, like an 
organist in a cocktail bar. Its own inimical style, some 
would say. - 


A.. so I pose to you the question that first occurred to 
me on the day I was sucked in. Why? Why is this river 
here? Why is it oozing placidly through the middle of a 
city, for God’s sake, with people right down next to it? 
Why is it named Charles? Why, if there weren't a 
Charles, would Boston have to invent one? Why is it big 


‘down here and teeny way up there? And why, oh why, 


are we so attached to a perambulating swamp? 

Well, stop that clamoring. One thing at a time. Let us 
emulate the pace and inclination of our subject and 
meander through some Charles lore. No one has ever ac- 
cused the Charles of undue haste. Even in flood. Ac- 
cording to a US Army Corps of Engineers report, per- 
sonnel tracking the progress of the 1968 flood down the 
Charles River Valley were able to measure the flood crest 
on a given day, knock off for supper, get some sack time, 
wake up, linger over a second cupof coffee, head back to 
the river, and pick up the hurtling torrent just a good spit 
or so downstream from where they’d left it. 

So how is it that a stream with such severe motiva- 
Continued an.page.30 
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Matched Fisher Components to Serve the Most 
Critical Music Ear Whether Classical or Rock, 
You'll Love it 

Fisher Model RS-2004 FM-AM Receiver 

Minimum 45 Watts RMS Per Channel @ 8 Ohms. 
Maximum Total Harmonic Distortion: 0.1%. Power 
Bandwidth: 20-20,000 Hz. 

Fisher MT-6211 2-Speed, DC Servo Studio 
Standard Turntable 

Stereo Magnetic Cartridge With Elliptical 

Diamond Stylus 

2 Fisher XP-95B 15" 3-Way Speaker Systems Gives 

Full Bass and Heavy Power Handling Capacity 
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Inordinate claws: 
The ugliest fruit 


of the sea 


An intimate look at New England’s most popular 
crustacean, the lobster: Its hopes, needs, values and future 


by Charles P. Pierce 


-™ face it — that is, assuming that you can stand to 
face something that looks as though it ought to be using 
John Agar to clean pieces of Tucson out of its teeth. The 
lobster is one bad-looking animal. And it isn’t even bad- 
looking in the quaint sense that the platypus is bad-look- 
ing, waddling edgily toward the intersection of repul- 
sive, bizarre and cute. This animal tumbled out of the up- 
per reaches of the ugly tree and hit every branch on the 
way down. 


Its eyes google up at you from the ends of little stalks. 
Above them wave antennae too ridiculously long to have 
been meant for this creature. With the floating eyes and 
the waving antennae, the thing’s face looks as though it 
is residing on a dimensional plane other than the one al- 
lotted to the rest of the body. 

Its arms end in boxing gloves and its feet in tiny 
pincers. It appears to be hinged just above the tail, right 
where the designer apparently ran out of the original 











































material and just bolted on whatever was handy in the 
shop. If presented to the same committee of people who 
did so badly with the elephant, it would be identified as a 
hedge clipper, an untied construction boot and the 
world’s largest domesticated cockroach. 

On top of all of that, the animal is cannibalistic. It eats 
‘its own children, provided that those children have not 
eaten each other. And its sex life is lacking in innova- 
tion. It perfected the missionary position millions of 
years before there were missionaries and has brooked no 
change since. 

The collective American taste bud, however, has sur- 
rendered its objectivity to this ugly little child-eating 
bluenose as it has to virtually no other food. ‘‘It’s the 
king of the seafood,” says one provincial lobstermong- 
er. “There's nothing in the world that compares to the 
taste of New England lobster.” 


A. popular as it is here, lobster is demanded inland 
like nothing else from New England, with the possible 
exception of Ted Kennedy. (Demanded, perhaps, but not 
always understood. On one occasion in a Midwestern 
restaurant I found myself explaining to my dinner com- 
panion that her meal had indeed once been alive, and that 
the bothersome shell was not merely another of those or- 
nate packing techniques devised by small companies in 
New Jersey.) ‘When we ship lobsters to restaurants all 
over the country,” says Jack Daigle of the Neptune Sea- 
food Company in Boston, ‘‘we supply them with bibs, 
placemats, and even cooking instructions.” 

One suspects, however, that it is not merely the taste 
that causes the crustacean sensation to sweep the nation. 
Lobster is one of our few ritual foods, in much the same 
way that tequila is a ritual drink. Half the point in drink- 
ing tequila for many people is the whole wrist-licking, 
lemon-sucking routine that makes them feel like 
banditos, even if their killer glare is undermined by the 
vibration of their eyeballs as the drink goes down. Lob- 
ster-eating’s rituals are just as important (although hard- 
ly the same; it’s genuinely difficult to play Pancho Villa 
while wearing a bib). 

It is pleasantly reassuring to those of us who have re- 
sisted the necessity of silverware well into adulthood to 
be confronted with a dinner that so cries out to be eaten 
using fingers. And for the sublimated surgeon, there is 
the high-risk procedure of cracking the shell, extracting 
the vital substance, treating it with melted butter and ap- 

Continued on page 58 
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New England’s most 
unusual camera store 
brings you Agfa paper 
at unheard of prices 
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ALL orders shipped UPS — Mass. Residents add Tax 
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Marcia Maglione 


DOWN BY THE RIVER 


I he Lakes District, or Norumbega area, on the Charles River is just the place to do 
some civilized exploring. It’s accessible: by MBTA, it’s near the end of the Riverside 
line; by car, near the junction of Rte. 128 and Commonwealth Avenue (Rte. 30). It’s 
diverse — you're bound to find a number of amusements in the area. 

Duck feeding. Near the Marriott motel on 128, the MDC maintains a duck-feeding 
station where a large web-footed flock eagerly accepts handouts. Lots of sea gulls, too. 
The station is on the Weston side of the river, right across the cove from the Charles 
River Canoe Service. 

Canoeing. Near the site of the former Totem Pole Ballroom, where dancing and 
canoeing were all the rage in the latter part of the 19th century and the first part of this, 
the Charles River Canoe Service now rents canoes. Most of theirs hold three adults or 
two plus two kids, and come with life vests and paddles. You'll be able to travel up or 
down the river for about three unobstructed miles in each direction. A golf course 
upstream (past what seems like a half-dozen overpasses) and the Norumbega Lake area 
downstream make the setting rather pastoral, and the broadening out of the Charles 
downstream means there are many covers and islands there to explore. The Charles 
River Canoe Service, 2401 Commonwealth Ave., Newton, 527-9885, has 70 canoes 
available on a first-come, first-serve basis, and is open Monday through Friday from 
noon until 8 p.m. or dusk, and Saturdays, Sundays and holidays from 9 a.m. until 8 
p.m. or dusk. Rental. rates during the week are $3 for the first hour and $2 per 
subsequent hour, with an $11-per-day maximum. Rates on Saturday, Sunday and 
holidays are $4 for the first hour, $3 for the second hour and $2 per subsequent hour, 
with a $15-per-day maximum. 

“Lifecourse”’ exercising. In Auburndale Park, downstream from the Canoe Service, 
the city of Newton maintains a “‘lifecourse’”’: a one-mile jogging path with 15 stations 
of sturdy exercise equipment and instructions. This cardiovascular extravaganza 
wasn’t dreamed up by some local jogger bored to tears; such courses are well- 
established in parts of Europe. The idea was developed by a Swiss insurance company 
that promoted it to its employees and life-insurance policyholders. 

Observing. Climb to the top of Norumbega Tower for a lookout over the whole 
region. The stone tower is a monument to Norse settlements believed to have been in 
this area in the 12th century. It’s about one-half mile uphill on Norumbega Road from 
the duck-feeding station; there are picnicking facilities near its base. 








FLOUNDERING AROUND 


EF lounder fishing draws busloads of people from New York and Pennsylvania to 
Quincy Bay every spring. By now they've all gone home — and there are still plenty of 
flounder to be caught. All it takes is a pole, some seaworms and a small rented skiff. 

“There's tons or fish out there,” says Frank Powers of the Quincy Bay Flounder 
Fleet. “It’s unbelievable. Boston Harbor and Quincy Harbor make up the most 
productive flounder (sport)fishing area in the US. The reason is. they won't allow any 
fishing draggers or gill netting in the Harbor, which means that the fish that are there 
are for recreational fishing.” Besides flounder (which are common from April through 
December), pollack, cod, bluefish, mackerel and striped bass show up at various times. 

A popular way to go after the fish is to rent a 16-foot skiff (which will hold three or 
four people) with a six-hp motor. This has enough zip — and comes with enough gas — 
to get you out to fishing territory and back, but is not so powerful that you'll destroy 
the boat if you meet up with a floating log. Best time to go is early morning — you can’t 
be serious if you don’t start out before 7 a.m. 

Companies that rent the boats will point you in the right direction or even give you a 
chart with the good fishing spots marked. They all rent or sell tackle and sell seaworms 
and other bait. For an outing on the weekend, you'll have to call ahedd to reserve a boat 
— not a bad idea even during the week. Rental companies (in the Hough’s Neck section 
of Quincy) include: 

Gamble’s Landing, Parkhurst Street off Sea Street, 471-8060, with 35 boats at $21 
per day. Also a launching ramp for your own boat. Open daily from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Harvey’s Wharf, 8 Harvey Lane off Sea Street, 773-3020, with 44 boats at $23.10 
per day. Open Monday through Friday from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m., Saturday, Sunday and 
holidays from 5:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Harvey’s holds reservations until 7 a.m., after which 
time it is first come, first serve. 

Hurley’s Boat Rental, 136 Bayview Avenue off Sea Street, next to the Quincy Yacht 
Club, 479-1239, with 85 boats at $22 per day. Open Monday through Friday from 6 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Saturday, Sunday and holidays from 5 a.m. to 5 p.m. | 

Quincy Bay Flounder Fleet, 63 Mullen Avenue, 773-9020, with 10 boats at $27 per 
day. Open daily from 5 a.m. to 5 p.m. Reservations accepted only with a deposit. The 
Fleet also specializes in larger-party boats. 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


W., leave it to you whether the Searles Castle in Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts, is elegantly palatial or ostentatiously nouveau riche. Its current 
management, which opened the almost century-old, mostly restored castle to the 
public this spring, describes its architecture as ‘‘a unique blend of French Chateau, 
Loire Valley, English Jacobean and American Shingle.”” The design was by architect 
Stanford White, most famous for his one-sided relationship with girl-in-the-red-velvet 
swing Evelyn Nesbit, and for his resulting death at the hands of Harry Thaw. 

The turreted, blue dolomite castle was built for Mary Frances Sherwood Hopkins, 
widow of railway tycoon Mark Hopkins. She quickly married its interior decorator, 
Edward F. Searles; hence the castle’s name. The cost of building and furnishing the 
mansion was between two- and three-million dollars; it’s been estimated that a 
duplicate effort today would require at least $100 million, supposing that the 
craftsmen could be found. 

The interior detail of various rooms includes Mexican onyx columns, red-and-green 
marble walls, English oak paneling, hand-painted ceilings and carved and gold-leafed 
woodwork. Many of the rooms are in the process of being refurnished in late-19th- 
century grand style. On the grounds are a reflecting pool with a fountain and a Greek 
Revival temple. 

Now there’s a cafe and bar on the terrace and a restaurant in the carriage house, and 
the New York Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra will be in residence between July 13 and 
Labor Day, giving concerts every weekend in the Oval Room or outdoors. 

The Searles Castle, junction of Rte. 7 and Rte. 23, Great Barrington, Mass. (413) 
528-1662, may be toured Monday through Saturday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
Sunday to 3:30 p.m. Admission is $3 for adults, $2.50 for senior citizens, $1.75 for 
children between 12 and 16, and free for children under 12. Call for restaurant hours 
and concert-ticket information. | 








Continued on page 10 
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Because your life should 
always have a casual side 
... and clothes to match. 








The Lodge is more than just a clothing store, it’s 
a way of life. Where else can you find everything 
you need to dress for your casual lifestyle 
and at prices to make you smile. 
















For men, we've got traditional 
chinos. Fashion jeans. Oxford 
cloth shirts. Cotton knit tops. 
Gym shorts. And more. 





For women, there are dresses. 
Skirts. Blouses. Shorts. Pants. 
Jeans. Everything 
for easy living. 











And the Lodge has shoes too... 
from loafers to running shoes. 
High heels to clogs. Not to 
mention men’s and women’s 
accessories galore. 






































So come in and make the Lodge 
a part of your life. 
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at harvard square 
©The Lodge at Harvard onbedl 
Cambridge. Newbury Street. Faneuil Hall North Marketplace. Burlington Mall. North Shove Shopping Center. Brockton. South Shore Plaza. 
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SCAT 
CXRDIMONS 


—Non-profit expeditions and travel publication— 


ONE FOR 
THE ROAD 


I, New England can’t beguile you 
— if those rural transportation 
exhibits, art museums, alpine slides 
and clam-infested beaches don’t jibe 
with your idea of a vacation — Great 
Expeditions will bring you tips on 
unusual travel possibilities around 
the globe. This non-profit newsletter 
is published six times a year to keep 
subscribers up to date on adventure 
expeditions, scientific-research trips 
that welcome volunteers, wilderness 
travel and other globe-hopping 


miscellany with non-profit 


sponsorship. Besides offering 
descriptions of organizations and 
their trips, Great Expeditions 
publishes readers’ comments and has 
a free classified section to which 
people may write if they want 
company for a bike trip to Moscow 
or an “extended foray into several 
Alaskan mountain ranges,” etc. The 
newsletter contains no advertising 


and supplies a lot of information that 


would otherwise be hard to come by. 

Subscriptions to 
Expeditions, Box 46499, Station G, 
Vancouver, BC, Canada V6R 4G7, 
are $12 per year. 


Great 








Michael Grecco 


i 
A VINE HOW- 
DO-YOU-DO 


T.. Concord grape is the most 
widely grown grape variety in 
America, but who remembers that its 
name honors Concord, 
Massachusetts? And who remembers 
Ephraim Wales Bull, who developed 
the variety over a century ago and 
named it for the town in which he 
lived? 

If he was after immortality, Bull 
blew his chance; he should have 
named it the Bull grape. In his day, 
the town of Concord had too much 
going on to be sufficiently impressed 
by his gesture to reciprocate. Among 
Bull’s neighbors were Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (Nate lived next door), 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry David 
Thoreau and the young Louisa May 
Alcott. Bull and the fruit of his 
labors were practically anonymous. 

Three minor remembrances of 
Bull are about all a visitor can pay 
homage to. There’s a stone marker 
about the size and shape of a 
headstone to commemorate the 
hillside where he grew his grapes. 
(The monument was erected in 1911 
— 16 years after Bull’s death, at the 
age of 89, and 57 years after he put 
the Concord grape on the market. It 
is a short walk from the Wayside 
Cottage, where Hawthorne lived, on 
Lexington Road heading out from 
town.) Then there is a bust of Bull on 
a high pedestal in the town library. 
And finally, there’s his tombstone, a 
large native boulder in Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery that bears the sad 
but appropriate inscription, ‘He 
sowed — others reap.” 








YESTERDAY’S 
PAPERS 


Ti newspaper house in Pigeon 
Cove, Massachusetts, must be one of 
the all-time great monuments to 
recycling. With the exception of its 
roof and the works of a grandfather 
clock, the house is constructed and 
decorated entirely with newspapers. 

Assembling this odd cottage was a 
hobby for Elis F. Stenman and his 
family between 1922 and the early 
‘40s. They pasted together some 
100,000 Boston periodicals to make 
walls 215 pages thick. Then they set 
to work on the furniture, rolling up 
newspapers on some particular 
theme and gluing them only on the 
outside edges, like envelope flaps. 
The grandfather clock was made of 
papers from the capital cities of the 
then-48 states. The fireplace mantel 
(yes, fireplace) is from Boston 
Sunday Herald and New York 
Herald Tribune rotogravure sections. 
The bookshelves are of foreign 
papers, a cot is of World War I news, 
curtains are woven of cartoons, and a 
writing desk is made of papers 


announcing Lindbergh's trans- 
Atlantic flight. 

The Paper House, 52 Pigeon Hill 
Street, Pigeon Cove (next town up 
from Rockport), is open in July and 








August, seven days a week from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. In other months, the 
hours are erratic. Admission is 50 
cents for adults, 25 cents for children 
between six “atid 2, “and" free for 


children under six. 
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WELCOME 


I. the mid-'60s, citizens of 
Skowhegan, Maine, thought 
perhaps the town should welcome 
visitors more warmly. And so the 
Skowhegan Tourist Hospitality 
Committee was formed. Its specific 
goal, says Joan Cafasso of the 
Skowhegan Chamber of Commerce, 
was ‘to raise money to make the 
town outstanding in some way. And 
this is what they came up with”: the 
world’s largest wooden Indian. 

This 62-foot statue made of native 
pine stands on a 20-foot-high base, 
impassively surveying downtown 
Skowhegan. The town’s name means 
“a place for watching’” — Indians 
used to wait there, on the banks of 
the Kennebec, for salmon swimming 
upstream — and the sculpture 
represents these friendly fishing 
Indians of bygone days. The figure 
carries a fishing spear and a weir or 
wooden fishing net, and is painted in 
subdued colors. Sculpted in two 
pieces by the late Bernard Langlais, 
of Cushing, Maine, the Indian was 
brought to Skowhegan, assembled 
and erected in 1969, the 150th 
anniversary of Maine’s statehood. 

The Skowhegan Indian, 
Skowhegan, Maine, is at the junction 
of Rte. 2 and Rte. 202, downtown, 
just behind the Information Center. 
It’s lighted at night, always visible, 
and free. 
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NO MAIL AGAIN TODAY? 


Call 536-5390 & subscribe to The Phoenix. 
We'll pia you something nice 
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Wine and Liquor Lovers 
ine & Liquor Rack 


Great gift idea! 
Approx. Size: 3%’ long 
12” wide 
Price: *35° 


Handmade Macrame 


Outstanding 
Features 


1) Goes with anything 
— made of natural- 
yh jute. 

2) Strong — supports 8 
regular size bottles of 
wine or liquor. 

3) Compact size and 
ceiling suspension 
allows you to make 
maximum use of your 
space. 

4) Makes an exciting 
dress piece for your 
wine cellar, apartment 
or office; or merely as a 
conversation piece. 


Available — so order 
Mail to: Mr. Joseph 
P.O. Box 293, West 


Dudley, Mass., 01570 
Bank and Personal 
checks and money 
orders accepted. Sorry, 


no c.o.d. 
Please allow 2 wks for 











Limited Quantity 
today! 


Furey, 
Main Br. 








delivery. 





~ 204 hampshire st. 
inman sq., camb. 
354-7830 tues-sat 
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are not just 
for dancing 


DANSKINS 
Leotards & 
ights 

All Colors and 
Styles. 

New Free Style 
Leotards & 
kirts. 


Dance 


Ap il” 
Dancewear 


318 Harvard St. 
Brookline 


277-7740 
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...see the exciting 
changes that can be made in 
your bedroom’s appearance. 
Styles never before seen in the 
New England area. 








With items too numerous to mention 
at prices lower than you have ever seen 
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Green, green grass of 
Back yards out of hopeful green stuff woven 


by F.S. Frail 


Wi... grass, the world would be a dirtier, hotter, 


more neurotic place. In its collective form, the lawn, grass 
is comfortable to walk and sit upon, a firm but cushiony 
playing surface for games and sports, a natural resource 
that protects against soil erosion and cleanses the air. 
Grass insulates the ground, keeping it cool in summer 
and warm in winter; lawns reduce infrared surface 
temperatures by as much as 50 degrees Fahrenheit, the 
temperature of the air by as much as seven degrees. 
Robert W. Schery, author of several books on lawn care, 
claims that, ‘‘Where vegetation grows, child mortality, 
suicide and energy consumption are less than in places 
where there are no plantings.” 

In the US, a velvety green lawn is a suburban status 
symbol; the 300-year-old lawns of England's stately 
homes do their part to attract the tourist trade. The 
English language has its grassy metaphors: grassroots, 
grass widows, the grass is always greener... , snake in 
the grass, letting the grass grow under one’s feet. The 
French equivalent of the phrase ‘‘to pull the rug out from 
under someone” is ‘to cut the grass under someone's 


feet.’ Walt Whitman saw grass as a challenge to his 
poetic powers of description in Song of Myself: he 
“guessed” it was the flag of his disposition, out of 
hopeful green stuff woven, ‘the handkerchief of the 
Lord,” “itself a child, the produced babe of the 
vegetation,” a uniform hieroglyphic” ‘‘the beautiful 
uncut hair of graves .. . the smallest sprout shows there 
is really no death.”’ 


The lawn of history 

The idea of recreational lawns dates back at least to the 
Middle Ages, when !awns were part of small enclosed 
gardens within castle walls. Such lawns were made from 
sod brought up from pastures, some of which was also 
planted on low seats that ran along the walls or encircled 
the trunks of the garden’s flowering trees. With the turf 
came wildflowers — daisies, columbine, primroses, 
violets — which were later cultivated as garden flowers 
and which, it is said, made a ‘‘flowery mede” for ‘‘daun- 
cing’’ and dallying. The unicorn tapestries and the Book 
of Hours created for the Duc de Berry provide il- 


lustrations of medieval lawns, which were kept short by 
beating and trampling rather than mowing or cutting. 

During the reigns of the Tudors, the practice of 
scything and rolling lawns for smoother, closer texture 
came into being. Sometimes chamomile, a flowering 
herb, was used instead of meadow grasses, and up into 
the 20th century, chamomile lawns existed at 
Buckingham Palace. The most spectacular feature of 
Tudor gardens were their grassy mounts, artificially con- 
structed from a base of bricks and earth and covered with 
turf. They were often large enough to support a maze, 
and pavilions were built at the top to allow better viewing 
of vistas beyond the garden walls. 


B, the 17th century, lawn-making was becoming an 
art. Gervase Markham’s book, Way to Get Wealth, 
written in 1613, gives practical though somewhat eccen- 
tric instructions for laying down a lawn. Boiling water 
was to be poured on stubborn weeds, the turf planted up- 
side down, ‘‘and afterward danced upon with the feete, 
and the beater or paving beetle lightly passing over them, 
in such sort as that within a short time after, the grasse 
may begin to peepe up and put foorth small haires and 
finally it is made the sporting green plot for ladies and 
gentlewomen to recreate their spirits in, or a place where 
they may withdraw themselves if they would be solitary 
and out of sight.’’ : 

Another horticultural honcho of the day, John Rea, 
wrote learnedly on the creation and care of bowling 
greens, bowling having become a popular pastime. He 
advised that when sod was planted on rich soil, the 
ground “should be covered some thickness with hungry 
sand to make it so, that the grass grow not too rank.”’ 
Often chamomile and clover were mixed with grasses to 
provide the proper surface. 

By the 18th century, England’s lawns were well on 
their way to becoming the elegant, carpet-like turf they 
are today. In 1715, Stephen Switzer boasted that ‘grass 
and gravel are the natural ornaments of our country seats 
by which we much excel all other nations.” 

A century later, Englishman Edwin Budding invented 
the lawn mower. An engineer in a textile mill, he adapted 
the principle of machines which de-napped cloth to his 
invention. Supposedly, Budding tested his mower at 
night, thus setting the precedent for lawn mowing at 
times which will most disturb the neighbors. 


Sharper blades 

The 19th century was also a time of experimentation 
with grass species. After 150 years of hybridization, pres- 
ent lawn grasses bear little resemblance to their an- 
cestors. 

The predominant lawn grasses of America were all im- 
migrants to the New World from Europe, transported 
unintentionally in shipboard hay and packing materials. 

Continued on page 28 
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THE 
Guarantee Colas INGLIS 


The Boston Phoenix is 
making classified advertis- 
ing better for you. We guar- 
antee that if your ad in the 
For Sale, Apartments for 
Rent, Roommates or many 
other categories doésn’t 
work after you’ve bought it 
in advance for two consecy- 
tive weeks ... we will keep 
running it FREE. Not just 
for one more week, but un- 
til it works. All you have to 
do is call and tell us to re- 
run your ad. The guarantee 
applies to any non-com- . 
mercial ad for a single trans- Outdoor Skate Rentals, Sales, Service . — ~ 
action. Now THAT’s a guar- —— ¥ naan bike JOGGER SKATES 
antee. FREE until it works. iii 

THE Guarantee. 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX GUIDE TO SUMMER, PART Ill, JUNE 19, 1979 


HOT A Bes 
BOTHERED 


by James isaacs 


F.. a year you have waited. While 
Turkey Torrez threw a meatball and the 
Commonwealth's electorate chose one. 
As the price of everything. even peat. 
rose and public confidence in our 
leaders went right on falling. Through 
polar blasts and a soggy spring. But 
your woes were not for naught: another 
Boston Phoenix summer quiz promises 
minutes of warm-weather fun before 
gioom again prevails. 

As one or two of you have written in 
to grouse that past quizzes were “too 
hard,” this year’s petit examen will be 
less taxing. Of course, you're probably 
a bit wary of anyone who cavalierly 
tosses around phrases like “less 
taxing,” and we understand your skep- 
ticism. in fact, to illustrate that this 
year’s quiz is a “gut,” here is question 


number one: (1) Name a city which # 


borders on Cambridge, Massachusetts 


(hint: its name contains 10 letters, the - 


first of which is “S”"). 

Voila! Four. points are more than 
likely yours. Now simply answer the 
next 24 questions correctly before any- 
one else and you'll win a copy of Bad 
Girls, the torrid two-record set by 
Boston’s own “Disco Queen,” Donna 
Summer (LP courtesy of Casablanca 
Records and Filmworks). Send entries 
on a letter or card to Isaacs, c/o Boston 
Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston 
02115. All responses must be received 
by June 30, and ties will be broken by 
earliest postmark date. 


2. “A Summer Song’’ was 
recorded by 
a) Dick and Dee Dee; 
b) Chad and Jeremy;. 
c) Peter and Gordoh; 
d) Gene and Eunice. 


3. First baseman/outtielder 
Champ Summers is currently 
employed by 
a) the Detroit Tigers; 

b) the Cleveland indians; 
c) the Cincinnati Reds; 
d) the Houston Astros. 


4. Suzanne Somers appeared in 
which of the following: films? 
a) Quo Vadis; 

b) Last Sum : 

c) Carnival of Souls; 

#) American Gets. 




















Summer's here and 
the time is right for yet another trivia 


7. 





Which of the following 
musicians did not appear in 
the film Jazz on a Summer's 
Day? : 

a) Jack Teagarden; 

b) Jimmy Giuffre; 


-c) Thetonious Monk; 


oO 
* 


9. 


d) Hampton Hawes. 


Name the All- American , 


basketball player at Guqueene 
in the 60s: 

a) Summer Day; 

b) Mike Summergrade; 

c) Willie Somerset; 

d) Somerset Monahan. 


“The Summer Knows,” aka £ 
“Theme from Summer. of '42,” _ 


_was written by 
























































sae ORE elle was made famous by thé” : 
Claude Thornehill Orchestra. — 
“28, Pianist BI Purcels big hit single was ented ‘Our Summer Love.” 


23. Katharine Hepburn and Rosseno Brazzi co-starred in the fim Summer : 
time. 







24, Donna Summer's real name:is Donna Raines. 











We'll match the tonearm 
on our lowest-priced turntable 
agaist the tonearm 


< 


on their highest-priced turntable. 





We'd like to be very clear about what we have in mind. By 
“their” we mean everyone else's. And, our lowest-priced 
turntable is the new CS1237. 

The CS1237's tonearm is mounted in a four-point _ 
gyroscopic gimbal—widely acknowledged as the finest 
suspension system available. The tonearm is centered, 
balanced and pivoted exactly where the vertical and 
horizontal axes intersect. (A) 

From pivot to tonearm head, the shape is a straight 
line, the shortest distance between those two important 
points. (Curved tonearms may look sexier, but at the cost 
of extra mass, less rigidity and lateral imbalance—none 
of which is consistent with good engineering practice.) 

Tracking force is applied by a flat-wound spring coiled 
around the vertical pivot (B), and this force is maintained equally on each groove wall whether or 
not the turntable is level. The tonearm’s perfect balance is maintained throughout play. 

By contrast, tonearms which apply tracking force by shifting the counterweight forward are 
actually unbalanced during play and prone to mistracking. For example, on warped records the ones 
stylus tends to dig in on the uphill side of the warp and to lose contact on the way down. re 

Vertical-bearing friction in the CS1237 tonearm is astonishingly low—less than 8 milligrams. ay 
It can track as low as 0.25 gram—which means it will allow any cartridge to operate at its own a 
optimum tracking force. fe 

There's still more. The counterweight is carefully damped to attenuate tonearm resonances. bor 
Anti-skating is separately calibrated for all stylus types. Cueing is damped in both directions to 
prevent bounce. And because the CS1237 can play up to six records in sequence, the stylus ae 
angle can be set for optimum vertical tracking in either single-play or multiple-play. mo 


To find any other tonearm that seriously ee | 














matches the CS1237’s, you have two choices. 

You can consider one of the more exotic 
separates. But you'll find they cost as much as the 
entire CS1237. (Price: less than $180, complete 
with base and cover.) 

Or you might compare it with one of the higher- 
priced Dual turntables. You'll find a few additional 
refinements, but no difference in design integrity 
or manufacturing quality. Which is why no other 
turntable quite matches a Dual. 


Any Dual. Dual] 
For the life of your records 


Dual turntables are available at these leading Boston area audio dealers. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Auburn Fitchburg Quincy Claremont Salem 
The Value House Fitchburg Music Olde Colony Stereo Radio Shack Cuomo's 
Boston Framingham Tach (HP Dover — Audio Market 
Tech HiFi Tech HiFi Saugus gli parce RHODE ISLAND 
i e Value Hou 

Tweeter, Etc. Tweeter Etc. Tech HiFi Kingstown, R.1. 
Brockton Hanover Stoneham Franklin Brands Mart 
Tech HiFi Olde Colony Stereo Tech HiFi Bi-Rite Mdsers. (closed door showroom 
Tweeter, Etc. Tech HiFi Swansea Hanover admission only by Brands Mart 
Burlington Haverhill Nantucket Sound Tech HiFi Card or College |.D.) 
The Value House The Value House Waltham Keene Pawtucket 
c Hyannis Tech HiFi Melody Shop Apex, Inc. 
Brands Mart Nantucket Sound Waltham Camera Radio Shack Providence 

(closed ne eater Natick . & Stereo Stansieeter Tech HiFi 

admission by Bra Olde Colony Stereo Watertown Bi-Rite Mdsers. Warwick 

Card or College |.0.) K&L Sound Campus HiFi Apex, Inc 
A. Smith Div. of Wolf & Smith Needham Aanmhbeties Music Tech HiFi 
Tech HiFi You-Do-it Wellesley J. Robert Barry 
Tweeter, Etc. North Attleboro Auditus Tech HiFi Woonsocket 
Chestnut Hill Audio Concepts Worcester Treisman’s Audio Concepts 
Tweeter, Etc. North Dartmouth HiFi House Tweeter Etc Auclair's Home Appliance 
Dedham Nantucket Sound Hearing Things Nashua — 

It HiFi Tech HiFi Tech HiFi 


Tech HiFi 


Treisman's 





After you hear what an 
Equalizer can do, you’ll wonder 
how you ever heard music without 
it. 

How? 

Well, based on the logarithmic or 
octaval nature of the musical 
spectrum, equalizers segment the 
audio frequency range and adjust 
the level of each segment to the 
desired tonal balance. 

Unlike a tone control, an 
equalizer can balance the mid- 
range frequencies, the usual area 
of difficulty. 

Have you ever listened to an 
expensive audio system made up 
of superb individual components 
that together sound terrible? The 
problem may be a mismatch of 
cartridge to speaker, wrong 
speaker placement or the room 
itself may have severe acoustical 
imbalances. The solution is an 
ADC Sound Shaper. 

Or have you ever played a 
record where the recording 
engineer mixed down an otherwise 
great album so that the vocals or 
instrumentals have been subdued 
to obscurity or simply drowned 
each other out? An ADC Sound 
Shaper is the solution to that, too. 

Perhaps you’re sorry about 
buying that high-powered 
amplifier instead of those 











enormous speakers with their 
wonderful bass. An ADC Sound 
Shaper can solve that problem for 
you. 

Even if you’re just tired of the 
rumble, hiss and surface noise of 
your records, an ADC Sound 
Shaper can help. 

So you can see just how useful 
these equalizers can be. 

Here are some unique 
applications of a frequency 
equalizer. Applications that can 
make any sound system sound 
better. 


1. Eliminate distortion from 
your listening component—your 
room. The sound reproduction 
chain starts with the performers 
and ends with your ears. Between, 
there’s the microphones and tape 
machines, the record production 
process, the cartridge, the 
turntable, the receiver, the 
speaker and so on. And almost all 
these components have been 
improving year after year. All 
except one. The room you listen to 
music in. 

That room was probably 
designed for living. For comfort: 
And although thick carpeting, 
wall hangings and overstuffed 
chairs may be nice to live with, 
they swallow up the sound of even 


FINE TUNE YOUR 


the most expensive equipment. 

You say your room isn’t like 
that? It’s polished and bare. All 
chrome and glass. Well, that’s not 
much help either. The sound will 
just reverberate on high notes, 
making the overall sound strident. 

Ordinary tone controls are 
almost useless in any room with 
major acoustical problems. That’s 
why the flexibility and accuracy of 
a multi-band equalizer is 
necessary. 


2. Make a Good Speaker a Great 
Speaker. The potential of any 
speaker is almost never realized. 
By restricting the speaker to 
“flat”? incoming signals, it can 
seldom reproduce the lowest or 
highest notes it’s capable of. It 
can’t even reproduce all the music 
in between with optimum 
balance. 

Contrary to what some 
manufacturers try to tell you, 
there are some very basic laws of 
physics that govern how low the 
frequency response of a speaker is. 
They are: the mass of the moving 
system, the cone area, the magnet 
and voice cojkstrength of 
interaction, and the cabinet 
volume. Once these things are 
designed into a speaker, the low 
frequency response can’t be 
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Sound Shaper’ Two Mkil 













lowered. Except by electrical 
equalization. 

Sometimes speakers have a 
midbass hump. That gives you 
the illusion of listening to deep 
bass but actually, it’s just plain 
boom. A multi-band frequency 
equalizer can extend the midbass 
hump and at the same time, 
unlike a normal tone control, 
extend the true low bass response. 

Bass reinforcements from walls, 
floors and ceilings can have a 6dB 
or more variation in low frequency 
output. That can restrict you on 
where you can place your 
speakers. However, an equalizer 
can correct it without restricting 
you from putting the speakers 
wherever you want. 

The only way to “shape” your 
music to your room and to the 
kind of music you like to listen to 
is with an equalizer. 





3. Make your tastes prevail, not 
some engineers. The recording 
engineer has tremendous power. 
He mixes and balances the music 
based on his ears. So you’re 
listening to his interpretation of 
the music, which amy not be what 
you would prefer. 

For instance, if you want to hear 
more of the vocalist, with an 
equalizer you can. Or, if you’d 
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SUMMER SOUNDS 


rather hear more guitar, you can 
adjust that too. So you’re actually 
tailoring the music to fit your 
ears. 


4. Get rid of rumble, hiss and 
surface noise. To stop rumble or 
low frequency overload, adjust the 
lowest control on an equalizer. 
Since there’s little of the 
fundamentals below 40Hz, you 
probably won’t miss any music. 

To stop scratches or other 
suraface noise+or even tape 
hiss—just bring down the levels at 
5 to 9kHz and above. 

You can even use an equalizer 
to compensate for the boosted 
highs when you’re listeing to tapes 
recorded with a Dolby and you 
don’t have a Dolby playback 
decoder. 


5. Improve record, tape and 
broadcast quality. Good quality 
radio broadcasts are rare. But 
audio equalization can properly 
rebalance the signal. Equalization 
can also rebalance records or 
tapes that seem to be lacking in 
tone and range. 


6. Make studio quality tapes, 
without a studio. To make any 
tape sound smooth and 
professional, you need a studio 
environment. But without one, 


you can still make your tapes 
sound professional by using a 
frequency equalizer. 


7. Eliminate feedback and 
adjust the balance of live 
performance. An equalizer is a 
must for good live performing. A 
performer can increase the voice 
over the band, or increase the 
volume without feedback, and 
adjust the sound of the band tro 
fit the room being performed in. 
All with a frequency equalizer. 


8. Stop transducer 
incompatability. Sometimes a 
good cartridge and a good speaker 
system still result in a not very 
good sound. But the proper 
control on an equalizer can fix all 
that by taking the sound down a 
few dB. 


9. Revive 78’s and other oldies 
but goodies. Recently, the record 
industry decided to set the 
present RIAA standard for 
phonograph equalization. So old 
recordings may sound awful on 
today’s sound systems. They tend 
to sound like there are no true 
basses or highs, scratchy, and 
strident in the midrange. 

An equalizer can fix all that. 
And if you want to permanently 
fix it, record the record using the 
equalized signal. 


The ADC Sound Shaper One. 
It operates in five frequency 
ranges. From 60Hz to 10,000Hz. 
Each range has a sliding control 
for each channel. The controls 
give 12dB to add or subtract from 
the music giving a total range of 
24dB. They’re marked in 2dB 
increments. The power and tape 
monitor switch are push-buttons 
that work instantly. All the audio 
connections are standard. 
Installation takes about three 
minutes. And two minutes later 
you can be listening to music the 
way you want. To fit your ears. 


Sound Shaper One Ten. No 
matter how good music sounds, 
you can make it sound better. 

The Sound Shaper One Ten is 
generically a frequency equalizer. 
That means it is designed to 
balance the sound you hear, until 
it is the sound you want. It 
operates in ten frequency ranges 
from 31Hz to 16,000Hz. Each 
range has separate linear (sliding) 
controls for each channel. The 
controls will give minimum 24dB 
12dB to either add or subtract 
from the music. 


The ADC Sound Shaper Two 
Mk II 


There are 24 linear 
potentiometers, each with a 


center deteni position for easy flat 
response locat‘on. So the control 
ability is unus; ally fine. Each 
stereo channel 1, controlled in 12 
frequency ranges u. or down 
12dB. That makes this sound 
Shaper a more professional 
equalizer. 

Unlike other equalizers, its got 
internal switching and 
monitoring. Other functions 
include Eq-bypass, Meter and 
Meter Adjustment. Eq-bypass 
allows the equalization to be 
disconnected from the system. 
That means you can compare the 
equalized signal to the 
unequalized signal. 

The Meter switch allows the 2 
channel LED meter to indicate 
output levels to within 2dB from 
30Hz to 16kHz. The input jack 
located to the right of the 2 
channel meter enables the user to 
place the Sound Level Meter in a 
desired listening area and with the 
20 foot cable supplied with the 
Sound Level Meter, read the 
signal strength directly from the 
meter on the Sound Shaper Two 
Mk II Equalizer. And Meter 
Adjustment is simply an input 
sensitivity control. Gain controls 
are located on the rear of the unit. 


The Sound Shapers 


Sound Shaper’ One 
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The best of the anglers, 


fact and fiction 


Further summer reading suggestions 
for when you'd rather be casting 
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by R. A. Higgins 


I grew up in Youngstown, Ohio, the 
steel-mill town where parts of The Deer 
Hunter were filmed. The Mahoning, a 
river almost as filthy as the fabled 
Cuyahoga, flows through the mills, but 
into the Mahoning flows Mill Creek, and 
for several miles of its length Mill Creek 
is surrounded by Mill Creek Park, 
perhaps the most beautiful urban park in 
the country. It is certainly one of the 
wildest; it has all the best features of 
Eastern woodland — woods, meadows, 
gorges, boulders, caves, cliffs, ponds, 
lakes, streams, rapids, waterfalls — in 
miniature. A marathon was run through 
the park recently, and the runners said 
they had never seen anything like it. 

When I was a boy, I spent my summers 

in the park, fishing. I was a rare 
American not only in that I was bad at 
team sports, but also in that I never, as far 
as I can remember, had any desire to play 
them. Football. seemed to me an elaborate 
way to get hurt, I loathed compulsory 
basketball in gym class, and it took the 
1975 Red Sox to interest me in baseball. 
No, I would rather run wild in the woods, 
and fishing was the only thing I enjoyed 
that had any claim to being called a sport. 

My best friend was athletic, but he also 
loved to fish, so I didn’t have to fish 
alone. We caught pan fish — bluegill, 
sunfish, crappies — and had the thrill of 
an occasional bass. We fished for bottom- 
feeders like catfish and bullheads (I never 
learned to tell the difference) with 
doughball. If the flour used to make the 
doughball was wormy, so much the better 
— I always thought a doughball crammed 
with bugs would be the piscine 
equivalent of a chocolate-chip cookie. 
Mostly, though, we fished with worms. 
Part of the fishing ritual was watering 
down the lawn at sunset of the day before 
a trip to the park, then going out with a 
flashlight when it was dark to catch night 
crawlers. Often watering was un- 
necessary. In those days, before the un- 
iversal use of sprinklers, my street on a 
summer evening resembled the opening 
of James Agee’s Knoxville, Summer of 
1915, with all of the men out hosing their 
lawns and chatting with one another. 

If we ran out of worms while fishing, 
we caught minnows (‘‘minnies’’) and 
crayfish (‘‘crawdads’’) for bait. It never 
occurred to us that the latter were edible; 
we had never seen a lobster. We usually 
caught more bait than fish, and we 
seldom caught fish large enough or 
numerous enough to make a meal, but 
that didn’t matter. What did matter was 
being at one with the stream, the rocks 
and the trees. Often we engaged in what 
we called, if you'll pardon the expression, 
“nigger fishing,” with our rods propped 
up on forked sticks so we could lay back, 
gaze up at the sky, ponder the mystery of 
the universe and discuss what movie we 
were going to see on Saturday. 

Grade school bounded my prime 
fishing years. Later, I spent three 
summers fishing for trout in Wyoming, a 
totally different experience, although I 
still fished with worm or lure and never 
graduated to fly fishing. I haven't fished 
in years, but when I picture my old age, I 
see myself as slim, erect and dignified, 
living in the country somewhere, reading 
no book published later than 1900, and, 
of course, fishing. In reality I'll probably 
still be in Boston, wearing a long overcoat 
and poking around in trash cans with a 
stick, but I comfort myself with the ideal, 
and if I can’t fish, I can read about 
fishing, which is something I enjoyed do- 
ing even when I was a boy. My. friend’s 
father, a policeman, subscribed to Sports 
Afield, and 1 was an assiduous reader of 
articles aimed at men for whom the ex- 
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Labrador was nothing, and of the ones 
with titles like ““Plunking for Lunkers,”’ 
with their esoteric hints on how to hook 
the big ones. 


Bassin has always appealed to 
contemplative, literary types, and not 
just because of its idyllic aspects. It in- 
volves dragging a creature into an alien 
element and killing it in a painful, even 
agonizing way, as anyone knows who has 
had to deal with a fish that has swallowed 
a hook; it puts you in touch with nature 
red in tooth and claw. 

Ten years ago, William Humphrey 
published a long story in Esquire that 
later appeared as a small book, The 
Spawning Run (out of print, unfor- 
tunately), an account of a fishing holiday 
in Wales that mingled some fascinating 
salmon lore with the story of a lousy 
fisherman but successful swordsman 
who preyed on the fishing widows at the 
inn where Humphrey stayed. 

Now Humphrey has favored us with 
another classic fish From a eps tee? Ae My ree Dick 









Harvard Square is 


ACKPACKER’S 
OUNTRY 


(Doubleday, 96 pp., $6.95), the tale of 
his encounter with a giant trout. My 
Moby Dick, which begins, rather coyly, 
“Call nf Bill,” is a book steeped, soaked 
in American literature. It is dedicated “To 


Nick,” and one immediately wonders — a - 


friend of Humphrey’s, or the Nick who 
fished the Big Two-Hearted River in 
another great American fishing story? It 
takes place in a spot in western Massa- 
chusetts near Hawthorne’s Tanglewood. 
— when the wind was right, Humphrey 
could hear the BSO in its summer 
quarters — in a stream Hawthorne's son 
Julian wrote about, where Humphrey had 
“to chart the currents as carefully as a 
riverboat pilot.” 

One day he drove across a bridge over 
a pool formed in this stream and stopped 
to watch some boys fishing. They were 
catching bluegill and leaving them out on 
the bank to die. Curious as to why they 
were being so cruel, he came closer, they 
fled, and he was horrified to find that they 
were even crueler than he thought: they 
were gouging out the bluegills’ eyes and 
using them for bait. And then he saw 


what they were trying to catch. 
| was being shown one of 

nature's prodigies ... . Not in the 
remote, still, unpeopled wildness of 
Labrador (where it would still have 
been prodigious) but here in this 
little roadside pool where cars 
whizzed at my back and from the 
houses clustered all around came 
the mood music of daytime TV 
serials, lived one of the world’s 
biggest trout. 

Humphrey later estimated it at 42 in- 
ches and 30 pounds. It had but one eye; 
the boys had been practicing a form of 
sympathetic magic by using eyes as bait. 
He decided he had to catch it: “I had not 
lost a leg to him, but he had certainly 
taken a big bite of my brain.” He also 
decided that such a noble fish could only 
be taken in the noblest way, with a dry 
fly; as an inveterate wormer he had to 
master dry-fly casting by the end of the 
season. He plunged into the bewildering, 
cabalistic literature of trout fishing, and 
it confused him so much he decided he 
needed a mentor. But who? 


SPECIALISTS 


°HARD TO FIND EQUIPMENT 


PRICE $105” (reg. price 119.00) 


TWT. Prices start at 29%. 


We feature tents from North Face, Dia- 
mond, and Caribou — both dome and A- 
frame styles — with prices as low as 81” 
SPECIAL SALE on the Diamond Packer 2 
— two-person, A frame tent — SALE ing. Prices start at $57.”. 

Our external frame packs from Wilder- 
ness Experience, Traiiwise, Alpenlite, Dia- 
mond, and Camptrails make reliable com- 
and panions on any wilderness trip. Prices start 

at $39”. SPECIAL SALE on Wiiderness Ex- 
perience and Alpenlite Wraparound Packs. 


For travel requiring rugged and handsome 
luggage, we offer soft luggage from Dia- 
mond, Wilderness Experience, Dolt, 


SALE PRICE $69". (Reg. price 98°”). 


al 
Dial 868-7464 (Touring) for more information. 10 Mt. Auburn Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge Open 10-6 Mon.-Sat.; Thu., Fri. until 9 at night! oS 


We carry internal frame packs by North 
Face Wilderness Experience, Dolt, Caribou, 
Lowe, and Eagle Creek. All are excellent for North Face, Alpine Products, Snow Lion, 
travelling and vagabonding as well as camp- 


As long as | kept thinking of my 
preceptor as a fisherman, | got 
nowhere. Once | thought of him as 
a fish — eureka! Who knew more 
about trout than the world’s 
greatest trout, one of the all-time 
greats? Here | had him in a 
fishbowl of a pool, and he was 
blind on one side; without his see- 
ing me, I could study his every 
move, every mood. 

Is My Moby Dick fact or fiction? 
Much of it is too good to be true. Did 
One-eye really take Humphrey’s fly a 
foot from the surface of the water on the 
last day of the season? Fact or fiction, the 
story is too good for the reader to care. 

As in The Spawning Run, Humphrey 
mentions a lot of fascinating fishing lore 
in passing, including the fact that the 
world’s record bluegill weighed four-and- 
three-quarters pounds. As someone who 
has caught hundreds of bluegill, with 
their characteristic zig-zag run when they 
are reeled in, I have often thought that a 
bluegill the size of a bass would put up an 

Continued on oo 57 


CAMPING AND TRAVELLING | 


TENTS ° PACKS ° SLEEPING BAGS e SOFT LUGGAGE 


Our extensive selection of sleeping bags 
includes down and Polarguard® bags from 


Solo, Class 5, and Camp 7. SPECIAL SALE 
on the Class 5 “‘Nickel Cigar’ Goose Down 
Sleeping bag (Warmth rated to 15°) — 
SALE PRICE $109" (Reg. price $161”). 
SPECIAL SALE on the ultracompact Snow 
Lion Ltd. Edition Light Goose down sleep- 
ing bag. (Warmth rated to 15°). SALE 
PRICE — 129” (REG), 134° (LG). 

Check out our selection of raingear, shorts, 
windgear, slacks, hiking boots. . . and more 


Backpackers is the place to rent a tent, plan your trip or get the gear you need for your next wilderness outing — 
by ski, boot, bike, or paddle. 
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our new store 
on Beacon Street 


| manage 


4 go fishing 
& sell stereos 
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DON 
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EDDIE 


cam | fix 
stereos 


BOB 


This intelligent crew are all happily smiling 
about our 4th store GRAND OPENING 


USED SOUND in BROOKLINE 


1644 Beacon St. 
566-9331 
Right on the MTA Line. 


Get off at Washington Circle & 
look across the street 


TVs & Stereos 
Bought — Sold — 
Repaired 





432 Harvard St. 


566-8552 


Our repair hdatrs 
& TV sales outlet 
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REGISTER NOW 


je & ‘ DRUMMERS 
pat, (oe Summe r & F all Term ak det ecco 
icting Cla department at the 


BOSTON 
MUSICIAN 


featuring Ludwig, Sonar, 
Remo, Zildjian, etc. 


Great deals on new and used kits and 
accessories 





[Noa ne). t= 
WORKSHOP 


Intensive Film, TV, and Theatre Training 
Stage Movement, Speech, Music Theater 


Ke 


Days, Evenings, 
private, 
special youth classes 








Drama Therapy, Prep for Commercials 999 Beacon Street 
For your Free Brochure or interview, write, call or visit 738-8650 
656 BEACON ST. (KENMORE SQ.) Mion-There, 10-6 
BOSTON, MA. 02215 © 266-6840 Fri.-Sat. til 7 




















Wherever You Go 





Brookline 
566-6660 


753 Boylston St. 
Boston 
536-4433 


25 Brattle St. 
Cambridge 
864-2321 


516 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 
267-7515 





paperback 
booksmith 


















- 300 Congress St., 














0 FLOORS OF TENT 


AND CAMPING EQUIPMENT 
N.E.’S LARGEST SELECTION AT LOWEST DISCOUNT PRICES 


NEW ENGLAND'S VALUE CENTER FOR THE CAMPER, BACK PACKER, OUTDOORSMAN 


ee eee ee ee eee See femeus brands-best sellers, oil sold st 
low prices. Reatel department-repair department. institution sales Givisien. We alse de exporting. Our only location — it's more than 








MOUNTAIN TENTS — SPECIAL PURCHASE 


Finest construction — our best selling line — some assortéd colors — some '78 specs — 
with minor cosmetic blems — all fully guaranteed! All best buys! 


mr aay Hn | 5, x 774" Nylon NU*LITE 
6! x 7" 2 Person Catskill 
TENT SALE 6’ x 89 3 Person Katahdin 


8x10 Blue Lakes ALL COTTONGS.08 | 72" x 8'9” 4 Person Timberline 


7x7 High Lakes-Nylon ......... 42.95 
! TRAILER AWNING SALE 


PATIO-SCREEN 

HOUSE SALE 
_all outside frame deluxe 
construction 


Comal 12K12.........00cescessos. 54.96 
Outdoor Venture 12x12 ........ 64.95 


Eureka 10x14 Pol 





Choose from Outdoor Venture or Came! — all 
complete with all necessary hardware & ropes 
& stakes 





Scout troops, institutions, purchasing agents!  Sandarac 
See top brands of pack frames, nylon tents, cot- 
ton tents, back packing tents, foam pads, freeze 
= Ae a all camping needs at Hilton's low 


ILTON’S TENT CITY 


272 FRIEND ST., BOSTON, Near No. Station 
227-9104 OPEN TUES.-FRI. 9-9 SAT. 9-6 





227-9242 








Toward a more 








glorious Fourth 


Independence Day frolics 


by Susan Bonchi 


are patriots will be 


stuck in the city for a mid-week 
Fourth this year, while half their 
friends are away on vacation and 
the city is shut tight. Happily, it’s 
not indoor activities that count on 
the Fourth; it’s what's happen- 
ing outdoors, and this year they'll 
be dancing in the streets in and 
around Boston. 

Whether you actually feel some 
vague pang of patriotism or mere- 
ly the understandable urge to join 
a raucous crowd, ways to cele- 
brate the US's birthday with 
food, fairs and fireworks abound. 
And if pageantry is more your 
style, a number of American 
Legion posts will be parading 
their numbers to the beat of their 
holiday drummers. 

The International Year of the 
Child gets special treatment from 
the city of Boston this year, with 
many of its festivities dedicated to 
kids. The Hub’s holiday celebra- 
tions begin on Sunday, July 1, 
with the noon-time dedication of 


the new homes of the Children’s - 


Museum and Museum of Trans- 
portation, on Museum Wharf, 
Boston. The 
museums will provide live enter- 
tainment to distract those lined up 
waiting to get in. 

The activities then move to 
Copley Square, where the Child 
World Parade gets underway at 1 
p.m. You could join Ronald Mac- 
Donald and some live animals (in- 
cluding an elephant and a gi- 
raffe) as they parade with floats 
and marching bands to Water- 
front Park, where the Greatest 
Children’s Show on Earth awaits 
parade-goers at 2:30 p.m. Jug- 
glers, mimes and theater troupes 
are among the acts scheduled by 
the Mayor’s Office of Cultural 
Affairs, which is sponsoring 
these activities under its “Walk to 
the Sea” rubric. 

The party really gets going 
with an 8 p.m. concert on City 
Hall Plaza. Then come the fire- 
works. At 9:30 p.m., the first 
International Display of Fire- 
works begins from barges in 
Boston Inner Harbor. The best 
view of the explosives, which 
have been donated by China, 
Japan, Italy and Hungary, is from 
either City Hall Plaza or Water- 
front Park, according to people 
from the cultural affairs office. 


What would the Fourth in 
Boston be without the inevitable 
Boston Pops at the Hatch Shell, 
on the Esplanade? Whether 
they'll be accompanied by fire- 
works and cannon fire was un- 
decided at this writing, as is the 
exact time of the MDC-spon- 
sored concert. But it is certain that 
it will be on the Fourth, so bring a 
blanket and listen ‘neath the stars 
— or the afternoon sun.. 


That's about it for city-spon- 
sored events in Boston, but some 
neighboring towns promise lots 
of action, including, of course, 
fireworks. 


In Acton, the bombs burst in 
air at 9 p.m. on July 4 at the 
Acton-Boxboro Regional High 
School, on Charter Road. 

You can see the rockets’ red 
glare, etc. in Braintree at 10 p.m. 
on July 3 at Braintree High 
School, off Rte. 37. A carnival, 
complete with skydivers, softball 
games and a band concert, be- 
gins there at 5 p.m. 

Chelsea plans to set off its fire- 
works on July 3 at Chelsea 
Memorial Stadium at around 10 
p.m. A concert by the MDC Band 
is also scheduled there for 6 p.m., 
followed by a wrestling exhibi- 
tion featuring former profes- 


~ sional wrestlers. 





Gloucester kicks off its annual 
Blessing of the Fleet celebration 
with a fireworks display at 10 
p.m. on June 30 at Pavillion 
Beach. The spectacle can be seen 
from the shorefront throughout 
the area. 

In Revere, the Harry Della 
Russo Stadium, on Park Avenue, 
lights up at around 9 p.m. on 
July 3. 

Rockport plans a bonfire at 10 
p.m. on July 4 at Back Beach, on 
Beach Street. 

Fireworks explode at the 
Stoughton High School Field at 
10 p.m. on July 3. 

In Waltham, a fireworks dis- 
play at 9:30 p.m. on July 3 at 
Leary Field, on Bacon Street, 
follows an American Legion Band 
concert beginning at 7:30 p.m. 
there. 

Parades run a close second to 
fireworks for Independence Day 
brouhaha, and plenty of bands, 
veterans’ groups, public officials 
and costumed kids will be 
marching in the following areas. 

Gloucester’s Blessing of the 
Fleet celebration: after an 11 a.m. 
outdoor Mass in St. Peter’s 
Square on July 1, there will be a 
procession at noon with floats, 
dancers and the like along Wash- 
ington Street to St. Anne’s 
Church. Then Cardinal Medeiros 
will bless the community’s fish- 
ing fleet at 3 p.m. in front of the 
Fisherman’s Memorial. 

Lincoln residents will parade 
along Bedford Road early on the 
morning of July 4. 

Natick’s Fourth of July Parade 
begins at 9 a.m. that day at the 
J.M. Fields parking lot, and goes 
through the center of town. 

Before that July 4 bonfire in 
Rockport, citizens will parade 
through the center of town begin- 
ning at 7 p.m. 

The Salem: Willows Juniper 
Community sponsors its annual 
Horribles Parade on the morning 
of July 4. The parade is open to 
people of all ages, and ap- 
propriate costume themes include 
the patriotic and the grotesque. 

Stoughton residents will 
merely march through town 
beginning at 6 p.m. on July 4. 

In Sudbury, they'll be parad- 
ing from the First National 
Supermarket to Town Hall on 
July 4 at 11:30 a.m. 

In Waltham, a children’s 
costume parade begins at 10 a.m. 
on July 3 at Leary Field, site of 
that night's fireworks. 

Finally, the goings-on in 
Marblehead aren’t so much for 
America’s 203rd birthday, as for 
Marblehead’s 350th (Boston 
celebrates its: 350th next year). 
The party in Marblehead goes 
from May 19 through June 23 
and includes the Firemen’s Must- 
er and the Harbor Illumination. 
Fireworks enthusiasts can ven- 
ture to Devereux Beach at night- 
fall on June 23 for a colorful fi- 
nale to the month-long celebra- 
tion. Then the Marblehead Arts 
Festival, featuring drawings, 
paintings, photography and 
sculpture exhibits, runs from 
June 30 through July 4 at booths 
all over town. 

Chances are that no major 
celebration has been planned for 
your town (that is, assuming you 
live nearby) if it’s not listed here. 
But some places were unsure of 
their plans at press time, and 
other places, including Brookline, 
Cambridge, Quincy and Win- 
chester, have scheduled play- 
ground-type activities for the 
whole family. Check with your 
town clerk's office or parks de- 

partment around the holiday for 
more complete information. 6 











High technology that'll 
grab you by the ears. 










A new standard. A new line. 
A new value for your component 
dollar. All from Zenith. 

For example, there’s an AM/FM 
stereo receiver with continuous power 
output of 40 watts per channel, min. 
RMS, at 8 ohms from 20 Hz to 20 KHz 
with 0.2% or less total harmonic dis- 
tortion. And that’s only one model in our 
new receiver line. 

Our brand new Allegro two and 
three-way speaker systems have re- 
sponse curves so flat we engraved them 
right on the front of each speaker. 
They've got frequency response con- 
trols, tuned ports and much, much more. 

In our precision, belt-drive turn- 





" *Dolby is a registered 
trademark of Dolby Laboratories, Inc. 


Introducing anew standard ™ : 
in audio components. By Zenith. 






tables there are features like Shure mag- 
netic cartridges, anti-skate, low mass 
tone arms and viscous-damped 

cueing controls. 

You can even get a high perform- 
ance stereo cassette deck with Dolby; 
twin VU meters, peak indicator plus 
separate EQ and bias switches». = == 

Whether you're a first time com- 
ponent buyer or an audiophile, you owe 
it to yourself to check out Zenith’s new 
audio. components. They've got the fea- 
tures you want, the performance you 
demand and the 
quality and relia- 


EMITH 
oe poe Pines The quality goes in 


before the name goes on. 


Audio — The Flip Side of 
EMITH 
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Grease is the word: 
Of suns and covers 


Some tips on summer 
skin and hair care 


by M. Dolden 


S tay out of the sun. That's the 
best thing to do for your hair and 
skin this summer in the opinion 
of dermatologists, hairdressers 
and cosmeticians. The sun’s 
positive effect. on our skin and 
hair is minimal at best. The look 
of the deep, rich tan has been 
cultivated in this society and 
become equated with health and 
beauty, but now that the results 
are in, it seems that we would be 
wise to change our thinking. 
Damage wrought by the ul- 
traviolet rays of the sun is signifi- 
cant and irreversible — a bad sun- 
burn will wreak permanent 
damage on the underlying layers 
of skin. 

Short of covering up all the 
summer's day long, forgoing the 
beach for ping-pong, or carrying 
lace parasols and sipping mint 
juleps in the shade of a spreading 
magnolia tree, there are sensible 
ways to deal with the sun and still 
enjoy the summer. There are age- 
old remedies and new protectants, 
soothing conditioners and 
moisturizers for ‘preventative 
maintenance” — all of which 
should be used in combination 
with some common sense. 


Hair 
The look for hair this summer 
is very simple: short and slicked 


or long and uncomplicated, pulled 
up and controlled by a brightly 
colored ornament. With a good, 
simple haircut and a sensible ap- 
proach to hair conditioning, it’s 
easy to deal with the summer heat 
and sun. The newest look is the 
“‘gamine” — short, close-cropped 
and often slicked with gel. The 
gel is worked through wet hair 
with the fingers, using short, 
fluffing strokes. The gel dries, 
leaving a shiny, wet look that 
lasts — especially good for the 
beach. There are several gels, in- 
cluding one by Vidal Sassoon, 
called Hair-in-the-Sun, that con- 
tain a sunscreen. For overall con- 
ditioning of long or short hair, 
rosemary oil (a single drop 
applied daily, massaged through 
the hair and then brushed 
thoroughly with a natural-bristle 
brush) actually penetrates the 
hair shaft and keeps the hair 
stronger and healthier. Henna, 
too, can be a very good surface 
conditioner; it coats the hair 
shaft, with or without color, and 
is usually needed about every 
three to four weeks. Henna can be 
obtained in natural (clear), black 
or red; combinations are’ also 
possible for shades ranging from 
chestnut to strawberry. Rose- 
mary-oil-and-henna mixtures are 
available at Nature’s body in Har- 





vard Square, where Paul and 
Carin Ehlin, the owners, are will- 
ing to instruct and suggest 
variations in making your own 
conditioner. 

Here’s one recipe that can be 
used to experiment with 
highlighting the natural color of 
your hair. 


Herbal hair rinse 
Makes two cups 
¥2 cup rosemary; 
¥%, cup clover; 
% cup nettle; and 
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Y% cup sage (for dark hair); or 


% cup chamomile (for light 
hair); or 

% cup witch hazel (for oily 
hair); or 

¥%: cup marigold (for dry hair), 

Mix together the dried herbs 
and store in a covered, light-proof 
container. Before you shampoo, 
take % to % cup of the herbs and 
add to two cups of water in an 
enamel pot. Cover the pot, bring 
to a slow boil, simmer for a few 
minutes, and remove from heat. 
Shampoo your hair. After the last 








count Coupons. 








COLD HARD CASH 
FOR 
YOUR AIR COUPONS 


We Will Buy Large Quantities 
Our firm, T.S. Corporation, has been com- 
missioned to obtain a large number of AMERI- 
CAN AIRLINES and UNITED AIRLINES Dis- 


We are offering to BUY any quantity 1-100 
or more at the going market rate. 
All sales are in cash and final. 
Convenient delivery address. 


Call 492-7319 -—-9 AM-5 PM 
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very rustic bedroo 
room, and beautiful dini 


Full share & half share packages available for 
weekends and summer season including: 


1 night/breakfast & barbeque set up $17.50 


Weekend $35.00 


Full weekend for share members $24.50 
including 3 meals and Danish white wine 


arty! Call Sven & Denise for detail 
a 1 Elm St., Bethichem, N.H. 03574 


In the heart 
of the 
White Mountains! 


THE VIKINGS 


Summer & Winter Inn for Sports Groups 


150 year old converted Blacksmith Shop with eight 
eight fireplaces, recreation 


= 


603-869-9794 
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rediscover 


CUBA 


You'll love its beauty, its spirit. Explore its cities, savor its 
countryside, bask on its beaches, live its exciting nightlife, learn of 
its people and the extraordinary society they're creating. Join one of 
Anniversary’s summer tours to Cuba now. 

FRIENDSHIP TOURS (First class, 15 days) 
$805 from Montreal 
$805 from Montreal 
YOUTH TOURS (35 years old or under, 15 days) 
$690 from Montreai 
SPECIAL INTEREST TOURS (All tours listed are 15 days) 
Ju. 14-Jul. 28—$855 trom Montreai 
Jul. 14-Jul. 28—$740 trom Montreal 
Jul. 15-Jul. 29-$875 from Mexico City 
Jul. 15-Jul. 29--$750 from Mexico City 
Jul. 21-Aug. 4—$775 irom Montreal 


July 21-Aug. 4 
Aug. 11-Aug. 25 


Aug. 18-Sept. 4 


CARIFESTA FRIENDSHIP TOUR 1 
CARESTA YOUTH TOUR 1 
CARIFESTA FRIENDSHIP TOUR 2 
CARIFESTA YOUTH YOUR 2 
JULY 26th WORKERS’ TOUR 


HEALTHCARE TOUR 


FRIENDSHIP TOUR 


Aug 


Aug. 18-Sep. 1—$775 trom Montreal 


Reserve space with $150 deposit. Subject to change. 
For further information, contact 


ANNIVERSARY TOURS (212)245-7501 
250 W. 57th St., Suite 1428, New York, NY 10019 


















or Mexico City 
'1-Aug. 25—$775 ‘rom Montreal 
or Mexico City 







or Mexico City 




















WIS. 


USSR is history, USSR is people, USSR is places — it's a mingling 
of ancient and modern in ah advanced socialist society; the rich cul- 
ture and history of 100 different nationalities, the vast countryside, 
beautiful resorts and magnificent cities. You'll have a chance to 
meet the Soviet people and see how they think, live, work and have 
fun, through people-to-peopie exchanges on an Anniversary Tour. 
Summer is the most popular time to visit the USSR, so sign up soon 


for an Anniversary Summer Tour. 
CENTRAL ASIA TOURS (21 days) 


Moscow, Tashkent, Bukhara, Samarkand, Alma Ata, Dushanbe, 


Leningrad 
Departures: Aug. 31-$1,450 
FIVE CITIES TOURS (21 days) 


Moscow, t.eningrad, Kiev, Sochi, Odessa 
; July 25; Aug. 12 ($1,150-$1,275) 


Depertures 
BALTIC FIVE CITIES 


Moscow, Leningrad, Tallinn, ree. Vilnius 
Departures: 1250 


: Aug. 1-Aug. 22-$ 
NATIONAL COUNCIL SIBERIA 


Moscow, Leningrad, Novisibirsk, irkutisk, Bratsk 
Departures: Aug. 8-Aug. 29-$1475 
Many tours to Armenia and many parts of the U.S.S.R. 
No extra cost for Boston departures. 
Subject to change. Write for complete brochures on USSR and Worker's tours. 


ANNIVERSARY TOURS (212)245-7501 
250 W. S7th St., Suite 1428; New York, NY 10019 
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rinse, strain the herbs from the 
pot, add enough cold water to be 
comfortable, and rinse with the 
mixture. Catch the drippings in 
the pot and continue to pour 
through until they are all used. 
You may then rinse with clear 
water. (From Jeanne Rose’s 
Kitchen Cosmetics.) 


Skin 

Of the sun’s rays that penetrate 
the earth’s atmosphere, one per- 
cent are in the ultraviolet range. 
Human skin tans and burns when 
ultraviolet rays strike and dis- 
perse the melanin (natural pig- 
ment) in the outer layer of the 
skin. About two days later, the 
rays penetrate the deeper layer of 
the melanocytes (pigment- 
producing cells), causing them to 
produce more melanin, which 
migrates to the surface of the skin 
and becomes visible as a tan. 

Ultraviolet rays are invisible 
and penetrate ‘only a fraction of 
an inch. But because they are 
shorter than visible sunlight, their 
effect is relatively slow — though 
powerful and potentially 
dangerous. How much a person 
tans or burns depends in large 
part on how much ultraviolet 
light the skin is exposed to, which 
in turn depends on the latitude, 
season, altitude, time of day, 
presence of reflecting surfaces 
(snow, sand, water) and, natural- 
ly, the amount of pigment in the 
skin. Ultraviolet rays affect the 
skin’s inner layer irreversibly and 
cumulatively, even after a tan has 
faded. Though not as harmful in 
general as air pollution, sunlight 
can be one of the most detrimen- 
tal environmental influences on 
the human skin. 

Dermatologists are now 
suggesting wearing a sunscreen 
any time you are in the sun, and 
completely avoiding the sun at its 
strongest — between 11:30 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. during the summer 
months. There are many available 
sunscreens, but they differ little: 
all contain a chemical screen 
(which absorbs some of the ul- 
traviolet rays) and a base (which 
may be an oil, cream, lotion, 
spray or water mixed with 
alcohol). The most effective 
chemical screen is: para- 
aminobenzoic acid, PABA for 
short, which has only one real 
drawback; its ingredients are not 
water soluble, and the alcohol 
needed to keep them in solution 
can have a drying effect, especial- 
ly on delicate skin. 

The solution offered at 
Nature’s Body is a mixture of 
cocoa butter and cinoxate (itself a 


- mixture of cinnamon leaves and 


cocoa leaves). Ehlin says that 
Continued on page 27 
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» PLEASURE . 
* WE’VE GOT YOUR * 
. TICKET TO THE 
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* GREAT NORTHEAST! 


e More Flights - More Non-stops - 
Everyday! 

e Daily Service From Boston to 
Portland, Hartford/Springfield, 
Bar Harbor, Augusta, Bangor and 

Presque Isle!’ | | 

e Most Flights to Maine! 

e Only scheduled service to Quebec 
City and Sherbrooke, Quebec! 

¢ Complete Vacation Getaway 
Weekends to Quebec City! 

e Bike and Fishing Tours to Maine. 
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CALL TOLL FREE 
In Maine Outside Maine 
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1-800-432-7854 1-800-341-1504 *& 


SAA MARBOM AME. 
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Where the auction is: 
Do I hear 55? Well... 


A novices’ guide to shopping, 
watching, waiting and bidding 


by Sam Lasoff 


‘a auction was progressing 
smoothly. The next item up for bid was a 
tall, bold-leaf Chinese Chippendale 
mirror. I had never seen anything like it. 
It was the reason my friend David and I 
had driven 100 miles. My heart began 
pounding, and my ears began ringing. 
David seemed in a daze: his eyes were 
riveted on the huge looking-glass. 
Auction fever was consuming us. 

The auctioneer started to expound on 
the mirror’s attributes. ‘“This mirror came 
from a Hudson River Valley mansion,” 
he said. ‘It’s eight feet high and five-and- 
a half feet long... . . At the base, those are 
plaster reliefs of two triple-decker 
waterfalls . . . . The gold leaf and glass are 
in good condition. What's my starting 
bid?” Everyone except David, myself and 
the auctioneer started to laugh. 

It was too good to be true. I looked at 
David. He. looked at me. ‘‘They’re 


laughing,” we said in unison. We both 
knew what that meant. The mirror would 
be mine or David’s. When auction 
patrons laugh or loudly snicker at an 
item, they don’t think too highly of it, 
and the bids — if there are any — are low. 
The chatter increased. There were, of 
course, no bids. “Fifty dollars,” I shouted 
decisively. Heads turned. Necks strained. 
But the auctioneer accepted the bid. “I 
have 50, do I have a hundred?” he said 
routinely. No. The laughing and chatter 
continued, Even the dealers, who usually 
buy anything they think they can turn a 
profit on, were silent. If there was going 
to be another bid, I was ready to counter; 
1 wanted that mirror. ‘Do I have a 
hundred?” the auctioneer repeated. 
Nothing. David, sensing the kill, quietly 
murmured, “$50....$50....$50....I 
can’t believe it.’ He was my only 

Continued on page 26 











Windjammer Cruises 


Schooner 


‘Bill of Rights” 


SUN, FUN, NEW FRIENDS 
GOOD FOOD FROM NEWPORT, R.I. 


$165-$325-Week-WEEKENDS 
ALL INCLUSIVE 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


“BILL OF RIGHTS” 
P.O. Box 477 BP 


NEWPORT, R.I. 02840 or call 


401-724-7612 
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Boston, and you will receive a 


discount of $1.00 for each 
person in your party 
towards the purchase 
of any round trip 
ticket fora 


fo" S © 


B Nantasket Beach oud | 
the vessels of the y ae 


pp reasectumatts y 
Bay Lines, Inc. 
this coupon 

expires 


eptember 3, 
po? 
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SEA BOSTON: 


Men AND THE BEACH. 


Heres a way to sight, 
sea and play fora 


whole day, 


without going _ 


over 
Boston Harbor Tour 
athe ’ board! 


10 am, 11 am, 12 noon, 1 pm, 
2 pm and 3 pm Georges 
(Discount not available 22 ° 
ois thin toil Island Trips 
Departures: 
Nantasket 10 am and 1 pm 


Beach Trips and for private parties. er” 


Departures: 
10 am, 1 pm, 4 pm, 5:30 pm Massachusetts Bay Lines, Inc. 
Rowes Wharf 


and for private parties 
344 Atlantic Avenue 


SAVE $1 Boston, MA 02110 542-8000, 8001, 8002 
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The place 
kids really 
like! 


Battleship 


Cove 


ale}aai-me}maal= 

USS Massachusetts 
& Other US Navy 
alelanaiale mall ess 


Stop 3 Americana Trail 


Kids won't kid you! It’s exciting 
to climb aboard “Big Mamie”, the 
680-foot famous world War Il 


You can visit the armor-plated 
bridge; see the galleys, engine 
rooms, living quarters; climb inside 
the gun turrets, train and elevate 
the anti-aircraft guns. 

Then you can board a real Worid 
War Il attack submarine, and a 
Gestroyer, see a PT boat. a gunboat, 
PT boat Museum and Library, 
Marine Museum. . . and more! 


It’s fun! It’s exciting! 
it’s different! 
Battleship Cove 
Exit 5 off 1-195 
Fall River. MA 
Open daily 
9-5 p.m. 


Plan to spend 
the day. Picnic area 
and snack bars. 

















_ phone days: eves: 





__ DREAMY 


“Dream F. 
POSHEST CLUB ON THE SOUTH SHORE 
Formerly the Copper King Mansion 


WOOD BURNING HAPPY HOUR 
FIREPLACES Appearing 8:30-9:30 


July 7 & 8 
James Montgomery 


plus Kid Morocco 











Also: Appearing All Summer 
Top Boston & South Shore Bands 


From North, down 3A to Scituate police station, left, through 
traffic light, bear left at fork, left on Branch Street: 74 Branch 
\ St., Scituate MA 545-0012 
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ATTENTION : 
YOUNG ADULTS 


A Research Team at Boston University is 
looking for 22 year old married, 24 and 26 
year old single or married men and women 
to participate in a study of life issues facing 
young adults. You will be paid $25 for about 
5 hrs. of your time. 


Appointments available days, eves., & 
Saturdays throughout the summer. 


Name 
Address 
Age Sex 
Marital Status__— 











Children? 








SEND TO; Dr. White, Psychology Dept., 


Boston Univ., Boston, Ma. 02215 





Since their birth as an original rock band, PULSE has composed a 
unique rock sound, which mates with a class style, to give you music 
that will do more than warm the cockles of your heart. 

The effect they have on audiences is magical, and rapture takes con- 
trol from the first moment they appear on stage. 

The PULSE lure is representative in such songs as “Apologies to 
the Czar,” “Dreams,” “Silver Ships,” and “The Boy’s Gone Crazy.” 

PULSE is lead guitarist Joe Capone, keyboard and synthesist Mark 
McKenna, drummer James Edward Bacon, and bass guitarist Fred 
Carfagna. All four had played the northeast area extensively, hailing 
from such groups as Fighead, White Whale, and Menagerie, before 
uniting at the end of 1977 to form PULSE. 


You can see PULSE at your favorite clubs this summer. 


To reach the band call Joseph Leto, Jr. — manager (617) 933-0966 
or Tumbling Dice (617) 569-0780 














Moving should be a pleasurable experience — not a wired 


We like what explosion. So when it’s time to move and you feel your fuses 
slowly melting, pick up the phone ang call us. We'll do our 

we ’re doin best to explain and simplify the whole moving process. 
Gg eee The moving industry is undergoing change and we are | 


INTERSTA TE 


part of that change. Our company is built on word-of-mouth 
reputation — and we want to keep it that way. We value your 
judgment. 
Moving — Rigging — Crating — Transfer crates bullt to 
order — Storage — Meeting all federal and military 
specifications — Overseas Freight Forwarding 
Household — Commercial — Licensed — Insured 
Owner Operated — Prompt Service - 
= Master Charge accepted — Free Estimates 
“\ 48 State Authority 


lyr 


CO - oF, 


turtle transfer 
& storage co. 


163 HAMPSHIRE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
PHONE (617)492-1350 
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TELE we TUNE 
Singing Telegrams 


° Songs for all occasions including 
Millard Filmore’s Half Birthday 

° In-person deliveries in Boston, 
New York, Chicago and 
Milwaukee and suburban areas. 

° Telephone deliveries anywhere! 


Tell that someone special 


how you feel with <P. 


(800) 323-1400 (Toll-free) 
Major credit cards accepted 

















Ti 


i : 
Guarantee ! 


The Boston Phoenix is making | 
classified advertising better for you. § 
[we guarantee that if your ad in the 
{ For Sale, Apartments for Rent, Room- 
mates or many other categories 
doesn’t work after you’ve bought it inl 
advance for two consecutive weeks . . . | 
Bes will keep running it FREE. Not 
just for one more week, but until it 
works. All you have to do is call and 
Bien us to rerun your ad. The guaran- { 
— applies to any non-commercial ad 
for a single transaction. Now THAT's 
a guarantee. FREE until it works, 


ka FE Guarantee. 
Call 267-1234 


finebe danas. oF 














in homes with children and pets. 


In scientific tests conducted during a major research project by a leading 
Southern California University, the “Roach Prufe” formula was tested in 
heavily infested housing developments, restaurants, hotels and grocery 
Stores against the most powerful insecticides used by professional exter- 
minators. In every instance the “Roach Prufe” formula proved strikingly su- 
perior in eliminating all roaches and preventing reinfestation. 

_How does “Roach Prufe” work? Because roaches simply do not recog- 
nize Roach Prufe as an insecticide, they do not avoid it, then scatter to other 
parts of your residence as they do with the more toxic insecticides. Plus, 
Roach Prufe’s electrostatic charge causes the powder to adhere to their 
bodies which they then carry back into the walls spreading among the other 
roaches. The result is you kill not only the roaches you see, but also those 


hiding and multiplying in your walls. 


“Roach Prufe” is quick and easy to use. It's simply applied with a tea- 
spoon under kitchen appliances and other hidden areas. 


A one pound container of “Roach Prufe” sells for $8.95 (plus shipping & 
handling $1.00). In Mass. add 5% sales tax on the total. One pound will “Roach 
Prufe” up to a nine room home, plus 1 Ib. for basement and garage. 

Note: special discounts for 12 or more. For prompt delivery, send check or 
money order. Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. 





ches take 
a "powder; — 


Now at last a product is available that will kill your your roaches, water 
bugs and palmetto bugs and then protect your home against reinfestation 
for years. It’s called “Roach Prufe.7'yYou may have read the recent news ar- 
ticles in the Washington Post, Chicago Tribune, Miami Herald, Ecologist, 
Moneysworth and other leading publications. 

“Roach Prufe” is not an aerosol, it is an odorless, non-dusty powder that 
only requires one application to kill the roaches living in your home. As long 
as the hidden powder is left undisturbed, it will provide years of protection 
against reinfestation. It is also effective against ants and silverfish. 

_ “Roach Prufe” is registered by the United States Environmental protec- 
tion Agency for use in all buildings, plus new construction and can be used 








ADDRESS 





CITY 


STATE ZiP 








“Roach Prufe”® Pat. Pend. is a product of Copper Brite inc. (Est. 1950) © COPPER BRITE INC. 1978 
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Auctions 


Continued from page 24 
competition, and he had more 
money than I. ‘If you bid against 
me I'll kill you,” I said. Emotions 
can run high at an auction. 

The deal wasn’t cinched yet. 
The auctioneer was getting mad; 
he was stuck with a low bid; and 
kicking himself, no doubt, for not 
saving this piece for a better day. 
He tried intimidation. ‘‘Who bid 
on this item?” he asked. ‘I did,’’ I 
said, trembling. The auction fans 
liked this battle; exchanges like 
this don’t occur often. ‘For that 
price, I won’t even help you take 
it off the wall. Do you still want 
it?’’ he demanded. ‘’Yes,”’ I firmly 
replied. “‘Sold.’’ Two days later, 
David and I rented a truck and 
took the mirror home. 


Pr viiees are not just great 


places to buy things; they’re also 
practical lessons in psychology, 
sociology, history and, most 
important, supply and demand. 
There’s a primitive euphoria in 
purchasing something you have 
to haggle with someone for. 
Auctions have no humiliating 
price tags; the highest bidder 
always wins. The only obstacle is 
the size of. your wallet. 

This time each year, auctions 
flourish both far and near. 
They're held in Knights of 
Columbus halls, school 
auditoriums, churches, VFW 
posts, auction galleries and on 
estate grounds. The goods sold 
are diverse. ‘Today, we sell 
anything that’s old, second-hand, 


collectible or has value, like home 


furnishings of the ‘50s and ‘60s, 
TVs and cars,” says Carl Stinson, 
a Boston-area auctioneer who has 
been manning the block for 20 
years. “Times change. Years ago, 
we sold only antiques. But not all 
kinds.” 

Today’s junk is tomorrow’s 
antiques. Not so long ago, auction 
crowds used to ignore many 
Victorian, Mission (which 
includes oak), Art Nouveau and 
Art Deco furnishings and 
collectibles. Wicker furniture 
went for a song. But not anymore. 
All these items are hotly bid on 
and sought after. Now anything 
old, for that matter, has 
tremendous value. Robert Cann 
of F.B. Hubley & Co. Inc., which 
has been in the auction business 
more than 40 years, says, 
‘Although prices are dramatically 
escalating at auctions, new fads 


‘spring up all the time and they 


cause new periods of interest, 
new buying and new bargains.” 

Despite inflation, business at 
auctions is booming. It’s not 
unusual to find as many as 1000 
people at a choice, well-publicized 
auction. In the Boston area, 


. during the peak auction season — 


in May, June and July — there is 
at least one auction held every 
day. Auction descriptions, times 
and places of sale aren’t hard to 
find. The Sunday editions of the 
daily papers list columns of 
auctions that are to be held during 
the week; Antiques Digest, a 
trade magazine, lists auctions by 
region; and auctioneers have 
extensive mailing lists. Most sales 
are held evenings and weekends, 
when people have more time and 
can prepare better for the bidding 
wars. 

One day, David was ill- 
prepared. He escaped, luckily, 
with most of his money. It was a 
harmless enough auction; it had 
nice old things, one of which was 
a carved-rosewood parlor piano 
made by the Boston firm of Halet 
& Cumston. And it so happened 
that Cumston lived next door to 
David’s house about 120 years 
ago. Although David never met 
him, he wanted his piano. So did 
someone else who probably never 
met the guy either. 

The bidding was fast and 
furious at the start; everyone was 
taking a whack at it. The dealers 
dropped out of the fray at around 
$800, which meant that it wasn’t 
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worth much more than that. Then 
only two people were left — 
David and a well-dressed woman 
sitting down front. After the 
bidding passed $1000, the place 
started buzzing. Someone was 
going to lose his or her shirt. At 
around $1300, the pauses 
between bids became longer and 
more tense. ‘Do you have that 
much money?” I asked David. “’I 
hope so,” he said out of the 
corner of his mouth. The 
auctioneer loved it, but he kept 
his excitement well concealed; he 
was going to have a lavish lunch 
that day. Finally, the gavel 
sounded. The price: $1600. David 
lost, but it’s a good thing. He 
didn’t have that much money, 
even in the bank. 

If one is determined to hit the 
auction trail, cash is the most 
important thing he or she will 
need. Forget credit cards; plastic 
money is worthless at an auction. 
It's mostly a cash-and-carry 
trade. Personal checks are usually 
accepted, if they come from a 
local bank. Many auctioneers will 
refuse to honor checks if they 
haven't dealt with you before, but 
they will accept them once you've 
established your credit. After 
you've paid for the goods, it’s 
your responsibility to cart them 
away — absolutely no auctioneer 
makes deliveries. So if you travel 
by subway, make sure the items 
you purchase can fit through the 
turnstyles. Usually, auctioneers 
will give you a couple of days to 
pick up what you've bought, but 
check with them before you buy. 

There are a lot of rules that 
govern auctions sales. Don’t 
assume anything, even the 
reputation of the auctioneers. 
Since. no one posts lists or 
complaints or otherwise grouses 
publicly about them, there area 
few general and simple guidelines 
to follow. “I wouldn’t trust any 
auctioneer who wouldn't allow 
buyers a reasonable time to 
inspect the items being sold,” 
says auctioneer Phil Shute. A 
‘reasonable’ time depends on the 
size of the sale, but a couple of 
hours either the day before or the 
day of the sale is customary. All 
items are given lot numbers, and 
sometimes a catalogue or 
statement-sheet describing the 
lots is helpful. If there are no 
written descriptions, take notes 
during the preview. 

“It helps to have a little 
knowledge of what you intend to 
buy,” says Robert Skinner, one of 
New England’s most active and 
most respected auctioneers. “Our 
profession requires that we know 
the general field, but there will 
always be people who know more 
than the auctioneer in any given 
field. This is what makes auctions 
so interesting. Remember, good 
items will take a tremendous 
battle to buy because everyone 
knows it’s good.” And Shute 
adds, “It helps if you bring a 
friend who is knowledgeable 
about antiques.” 

Nothing is guaranteed’ at an 
auction. Everything is sold as is — 
what you see is what you get. 
“Good auctioneers will try to 
point out the impeffections of 
everything they sell,” says Shute. : 
“But for the most part, there is no 
guarantee of the condition, 
authenticity or vintage of any 
piece.” Once an item leaves the 
scene of the auction, it’s yours, 
even if a dealer has failed to point 
out defects. Most dealers will take 
back bad pieces if the defects are 
found at the sale; only an unfair 
auctioneer will say “too bad.” It’s 
wise to check out the condition of 
all objects and bid accordingly. 
An inexpensive but cracked 
marble-top table can cost more to 
restore than what you'd pay for 
it. . 

The driving force behind any 
auction is the dealers. Auctions 
are their lifeline, and vice versa. 
“Without them, we would go out 
of business,” says. Skinner. 
“Auctions are a good source for 
my inventory,” says one antique ' 
dealer. They can usually be found 
at the back of the auction hall. It’s 
their sacred territory — sort of like 


ae 
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a fraternity house. And when 
they want something, it’s usually 
theirs. ‘Dealers keep the public 
honest,’’ says Shute. ‘But 
sometimes at previews they stand 
around a certain piece and bad- 
mouth it loud enough so that the 
people in the vicinity can hear 
their comments. That's one tactic 
they use.” 

But fear not — many dealers 
will pay no more than the current 
wholesale ‘price for a given piece. 
Instead of sitting in the tront row, 
where you can get a good look at 
the items up for bid (look before 
the auction starts), sit in the rear 
and listen to everything — and sift 
out whatever details seem 
important. Dealers will com- 
municate among themselves 
so that they won't be bidding 
against each other, and they often 
tell their comrades where and for 
what price they are going to 
dump the thing. If you lend them 
an ear, you can often hear them 
broadcast its retail price. But be 
inconspicuous. 

Not all dealers are comfortable 
with today’s rising auction prices. 
“Prices are outrageous,” says 
Tom Slack of Emerald City 
Antiques, in the South End. 
“There are no more bargains, 
especially for dealers, at auctions. 
Auction prices are even higher 
than the retail prices. I'm gomg to 
sell a few of my antiques at 
auctions — I can get a better price 
there.”’ 

Prices for buyers are due to go 
even higher. In the past, 
auctioneers charged the seller 
(since most auctioneers don’t own 
the goods) a broker’s fee of 20 
percent of the sale price. But since 
the auction galleries of New York 
started to charge the ‘‘European 
fee’ — 10 percent to the seller and 
10 percent above the auction price 
to the buyer — some auctioneers 
have seen the writing on the wall. 
Phil Shute was the first one to 
inaugurate this system in New 
England (albeit with some rather 
arcane modifications), and Robert 
Skinner will follow suit in 
September. But no matter what 
price you pay for an item at an 
auction, make sure it fits in your 
house. That eight-foot mirror was 
too big for mine; it now graces 
David's. parlor mantel. & 


Skin 


Continued from page 22 
cinoxate is the oldest known 
sunscreen, and while no clinical 
evidence can support its effec- 
tiveness, it has been used for hun- 
dreds of years by field hands in 
Central and South America, who 
spend fulls days in the intense 
sun but suffer a very low in- 
cidence of skin cancer. 

Keeping the skin moist and 
protected is of the utmost impor- 
tance. The following recipe 
produces a cream to do that; it 
may also be used to soothe the 
effects of too much sun, wind, 
salt water, etc. 


Healing cleansing cream 
Makes enough for 10 or more 
applications 

4 oz. almond oil; 

4 oz. pure lard or solid vege- 
table shortening; 

1 oz. beeswax; 

3 oz. aloe vera gel. 

Melt the beeswax and the al- 
mond oil in a nonmetal pot or the 
top of a double boiler. Remove 
from the heat, add the lard and 
beat until smooth, then add the 
gel and beat again unfil smooth 
and cold. Apply to any sore, 
burning place or as a general 
emollient. (From Jeanne Rose's 
Kitchen Cosmetics.) 

Enjoy the summer, 
remember these few rules: 

— stay out of the sun when it is 
strongest — mid-day; 

— use a sunscreen whenever 
you're directly in the sun; 

— maintain the moisture and oil 
in your hair and skin by follow- 
ing a regular conditioning and 
moisturizing program. e 
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makin 
tising 
guarantee that if = ad 
in the For Sale, 
ments for Rent, Room- 
mates or many other cate- 
gories doesn’t work after 
you’ve bought it in ad- 
vance for two consecutive 
weeks ... 
running it FREE. Not just 
for one more week, 
til it works. All you have to 


run your ad. The guaran- 
tee applies to any non- 
commercial ad for a sin le 
transaction. Now THAT’s 
a guarantee. FREE until it 
works. THE Guarantee. 
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HOW TO BEAT . 





THE GAS CRUNCH 


This handy, step-by-step guide will show you 
how to build your own still for as little as $18 . 
brew your own alcohol fuel for as little as 43¢ a a 


Long lines at service stations are back . 
gas is selling at outrageously inflated caiies :. 
but there IS a way out. You can beat the gas 
crunch. You can take matters into your own 
hands and become more energy self-sufficient 

. and less reliant upon the big oil companies. 

How? By learning how to “brew” your own in- 
expensive alcohol fuel! And, with the help of 
BROWN’s ALCOHOL MOTOR FUEL COOK- 
BOOK, you can do just that ... with amazing 
ease ... and with very little effort and expense: 














BROWN'S ALCOHOL MOTOR, ,2P,,  _ 


FUEL COOKBOOK, fill out andg Focal N.C. 28739 


YES! I want to beat the gas crunch and become Pi. > enemy self- al 


mail the coupon below — along g + asthe flo 
with your check or money OFf- g§ COOKBOOK at 
der for $9.95, plus 95¢ ship-g * money order for $ 
ping and handling — to: 
MOTHER'S BOOKSHELF, Dept. 


and convert almost any of your gas- 


gallon... 
. quickly, 


guzzling engines into alcohol burners . 
easily, and at almost no expense. 

What's even better, you can use such renew- 
able crops as corn and sugar beets — and even 
discarded, free-for-the-hauling, spoiled fruits 
and vegetables from your local supermarkets — 
in your still! 








$9.95 each, = 95¢ shipping and handling. 





For same-day shipping . . 


To get your copy ofg MOTHER’S BOOKSHELF 


_ copies of BROWN’S ALCOHOL MOTOR FUEL 
My check or 
is enclosed. (N.C. residents please a id 4% sales tax.) 


. credit card users may call — toll-free — 1-800-438- 7265.) 





BP, P.O. Box 70, Henderson. © SAME— 
ville, North Carolina 28739. (For » ,npress 


(please print) 





same-day shipping, credit car pciry 





users call — toll-free — 1-80 


BSTATE ZIP 





438-7265.) ; 














THE YALE BOWL «- NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Saturday, July 14, 1979 


MAIL ORDERS: 


Please make checks payable to Tri-Center Concerts, 
Post Office Box 8511, Bridgeport, Connecticut 06601. 
Only purchase tickets by mail order or Ticketron. 


DIRECTIONS: 

Take exit 57 off the Merritt Parkway, then proceed 
to Derby Avenue, approximately 2 miles east, 

or take I-95 to ‘Yale Bowl” exit. 


No bottles, cans or coolers, please. 
All proceeds from the concert will go to charity. 


GATES OPEN AT 8 A.M. 
SHOW BEGINS AT 12 NOON. 
TICKETS $12.50 ADVANCE 
$15.00 DAY OF SHOW 
TICKETS ON SALE AT ALL 
TICKETRON OUTLETS 
TICKETRON INFORMATION: 
(212) 977-9020. (617) 542-5491 
(203) 384-1121 


A RICHARD FLANZER PRESENTATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH TRIAD PRODUCTIONS. 


ATIANTICPACIFIC proouctions 


Proudly Presents 
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Lawns 


Continued from page 12 
Possibly, Kentucky bluegrass was 
introduced by French mission- 
aries trading with the In- 
dians along the St. Lawrence 
River. Bluegrass originated in 
southeastern Europe and spread 
through the rest of the Continent, 
evolving into a plant which 
remained green throughout cold 
weather. A tough, adaptable 
grass, it and its fellow expatriate 
grasses were able to establish 
themselves in America to the 
detriment of native grasses. As 
colonists pushed back the fron- 
tier, the grasses gained a foot- 
hold. Bluegrass gained its ‘‘Ken- 
tucky’”’ when it instantly flour- 
ished in the area’s limestone- 
laden soil in the early 1800s. 
Species of lawn grasses are 
decumbent, as opposed to upright 
species such as bamboo. Grass’s 
meristem, or growing point, has 
made grass a suitable ground- 
cover because it is located at the 
base of the plant rather than at its 
tip. Regular mowing does not 
affect the health or growth of the 
grass. In the Northeast, the 
grasses most widly used for lawns 
are bent grasses (Agrostis), blue- 
grass (Poa), fescues (Festuca), 
some forms of ryegrass and of 
Japanese or Korean lawn grasses 


(Zoysia). Kentucky bluegrass is 
the most popular of the North- 
eastern species, recognizable by 
its boat-shaped tips. Oddly 
enough, the weakest period of the 
growth cycle of Kentucky 
bluegrass is the summertime, 
when it produces seeds — a 
process which drains its energy 
reserves — and when its supply of 
moisture is most taxed. Because 
its main growth periods are 
spring and fall, it is best to fertilize 
bluegrass during these times, 
rather than ‘‘forcing’’ it to grow 
in the summer. 

Bentgrasses are often the main 
element of English lawns, but are 
found in the States most often on 
golf courses. Their fine, close- 
surface effect makes them ideal 
for fairways but they require 
more care than most homeowners 
care to give. 


Care and seeding 

There are many things one can 
do to a lawn. Mowing is the ma- 
jor, most frequent treatment. 
Mowers have gone from relying 
on equine horse-power, to human 
power, to gasoline-fueled or elec- 
tric horse-power. Using a gas- 
powered rotary mower, one ex- 
pends about 300 calories to mow 
a half-acre, but the more recently 
developed riding mowers have 
lifted mowing out of the category 
of bland exercise into- an activity 
akin to a rodeo event. It may stir 


up latent machismo, but mowing 
is not a mentally stimulating task, 
which may be why it seems to 
bring out each lawn-keeper’s in- 
herent quirkiness. Pushing a 
mower back and forth across 
grass seems at least a straight- 
forward job, but there are those, 
usually one’s next-door neigh- 
bors, who devote many hours of 
their precious weekends to it. Not 
even the most recalcitrant culm 
escapes their diligence. A painful- 
ly strong memory of my 
childhood is the years of Sunday 
dinners which were silently con- 
sumed to the accompanying din 
of our neighbor’s power mower. 
No matter when we ate, and we 
became desperate enough to try 
any time from 8:30 in the morn- 
ing to 9 at night, our clairvoyant 
mower’s timing never erred. He 
probably logged more miles over 
a summer than a commercial air- 
line pilot would in a year. And 
relief came only when the close- 
shorn grass sizzled out in despair 
under the August sun. 

Most lawn experts recommend 
frequent mowing, but close mow- 
ing is harmful. How often one 
should mow depends upon how 
quickly the grass grows. (If you 
can hear it, once a day is not too 
often.) A widespread misconcep- 
tion is that close mowing 
produces a better-looking lawn 
that can go longer between 
mowings. Actually, a lawn’s trim 


appearance is due less to its 
height than to its uniformity — 
blades of grass grow at varying 
rates, so lawns develop a straggly 
look if left unmowed. Moreover, 
letting the grass get too long 
means that when it is cut, it loses 
so much growth that it goes into 
trauma. Mowing the grass too 
closely encourages shallow roots 
(roots grow to match above- 
ground growth), which are 
weaker and less able to reach for 
water. Close mowing also leaves 
the ground more exposed, and, 
thus, more likely to heat up and 
lose moisture to the air. The 
result: brown grass with the tex- 
ture of a bed of nails. No more 
than a third of the grass should be 
chopped off in mowing, — and it 
should be mowed to a height of 
about two inches. 


I, you find mowing just too 
boring, there’s always sheep. 
Sheep like to mow lawns, in their 
own special way — they eat them. 
Because they are flocking 
animals, you need at least two, to 
keep each other company. Two or 
three sheep will suffice to keep an 
acre trim. Back in the good old 
days — so the story goes — a man 
who hated to mow his lawn 
would head on down to the near- 
by livestock auction periodically 
and bring home a few sheep or a 
goat, which would graze away the 






excess grass. Its forage gone, the 
animal would need food to tide it 
over, so the man would take it 
back and auction it off. When the 
grass started to tickle his shin 
once again, back he’d go to the 
auction. In England, there are 
pastureless sheep-raisers who 
rent out their flocks to estates. 
Scientists have long sought 
chemical means of keeping a lawn 
under control, and did, in fact, 
concoct something to keep the 
grass from growing. Unfor- 
tunately, the substance also turns 
grass purple. Making brown 
grass green is another matter that 
chemists have worked on, and 
there are sprays available for dye- 
ing your lawn. Football stadiums 
often touch up their turf for the 
TV cameras’ benefit. Seeding a 
lawn usually means throwing a 
banquet for the starlings. You can 
beat these freeloaders by buying 
readymade grass, or sod. John 
Savage, of Deerfield, has one of 
the few sod farms in Massachu- 
setts; most sod is grown in Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island and on 
Long Island. The Savage Sod 
Farm has been in business for 15 
years, and, according to Savage, 
growing sod is much like tending 
a lawn, but harder. The grass has 
to be perfect, free from pests and 
fungi, and it has to be grown, of 
course, on a much larger scale. 
During early summer, they mow 
their inventory three times a 
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FOR: 
e Permanent Career Opportunities 
e Flexible Summer Hours 
e Chance to Acquire New Skills 


WE ARE LOOKING FOR PROFESSIONAL 
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Store Managers 


Check out 


our Hit Or Miss 
success story 


Hit Or Miss is the company for fast progress and 


upward mobility. 


A division of a Fortune 500 company, Hit Or Miss is 
enjoying aggressive growth. We operate over 220 
women’s specialty stores in 17 states. Which is why 
we can offer you unlimited career opportunities, 
excellent competitive salaries, incentive bonus and 


benefits package. 


That’s the’exciting, Hit Or Miss story. Check it out 
now. To qualify, you are probably managing a 
women’s softlines department or specialty store, 
have a minimum of 1 year’s solid store management 
experience and a proven track record. 


For a local, confidential interview please call 617- 
344-0800 Ext 200, send resume or letter outling work 


history to: 


; Miancy Dignon 
Employment Manager 
100 Campanelli Parkway 
Stoughton, Mass. 02072 


Hit or Miss. é 


FASHION AT YOUR PRICE 


Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 
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STUDENTS OF 
SOCIOLOGY 
NURSING 
PSYCHOLOGY 
et al 


Work in human support services 
through part-time, temporary 
employment with Kelly Health Care. 
Call now about unique opportunities 
as a homemaker, or home health 
aide bic . 
Positions available for R.N.’s 
(=~ L.P.N.’S 
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LY B 
a Subsidiary of Kelly Services 
926-2770 
11A Main St. 
Watertown, MA 
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3 Park St. 
Boston 


Boston 


call you can make. 





Call any of these numbers. 
Kelly wants to help. 


1430 Mass Ave. 
Harvard Square 


607 Boylston St. 


A call to a Kelly Services office could be the best 


As a Kelly employee, your work schedule is 
flexible. You work as much and as often as you like. 

We have over 100 different classifications of jobs. 
We take care in evaluating what kind of work is 
right for you. So we get the nght people in the 
right jobs. Our customers are happy. And you're 


happy. 
hether your last job ended 15 years ago or 
just yesterday, call Kelly Services. 

Another way to help people. 


KLIN 2" 


SERVICES 


An equal opportunity employer M/F 
Not an agency — Never a fee 
Mo Re BS BO eel A Ee GE ee es 


876-6400 


742-7300 


262-2200 





So You Wanted 
To Be A Writer? 


And you need the time to work on that novel you 
can’t get around to completing because you can't 
possibly write around a 9-5 schedule — but alas, 
artists need more than soulful nourishment. You 
need a working situation that won't stifle your 
creativity, but will provide you with good income and 
a chance to expand your talents without exhausting 
them. Time-Life Libraries has individuals just like 
you earning from $3 - $7 per hour on their choice of 
shifts - 8:30-1, 1-5, 5-9, by contacting New England 
residents from their Beacon Hill office, and helping 
to put Time-Life books on their shelves. Pay system 
features base-wage, commission plus bonus. Full- 
time positions available. Call now at 723-2470 for 


more information! 


TIMERG: 


LIBRARIES. INC 
Equa! Opportunity Employer M/F 





If you 
want help, 
we’re the 
jtrexe) 0) (MUA GLO) 
invented 
Career 
Counseling 


For Men & Women 
Sliding Fee Scale 
Summer Workshops 


OFT 

Valerie Clark 
at 

536-9321 


DIRECTIONS: The 
YMCA Counseling 
Center 


Approved by the 
International! 
Association of 
Counseling Services 














week, and, over a year, they fer- 
tilize four times and spray at least 
twice a year to eliminate weeds 
and diseases. 

Savage sells less than five per- 
cent of his sod crop to home- 
owners. Most of his customers 
are contractors, landscapers, or 
municipalities. The city of Lynn, 
for example, just outfitted some 
baseball and football fields. 
Bentley College is another 
customer, 


The price of turf seems low, at 
11 cents a square foot — but that 
doesn’t include the cost of 
transporting it, and Savage, like 
most sod farms, sells in 
trailerloads only: 10,000 square 
feet, or slightly less than a 
quarter-acre’s worth. Eleven- 
hundred dollars — minimum — is 
a lot to spend for a green plot, and 
there’s always the chance that if 
you don’t pay for it fast enough, 
the company will repossess your 
front yard, as in Fun With Dick 
and Jane. 

Astroturf and Tartanturf, the 
artificial lawn coverings, are 
another way of avoiding lawn- 
care, but they, too, have their 
drawbacks. Aside from its in- 
ferior aesthetics and the fact that 
it’s no fun to wiggle your toes in, 
it also gets uncomfortably warm 
underfoot. Made of plastic, it 
retains heat more readily than 
does real grass. Schery, in his 
book, Lawn Keeping, refers to a 
Purdue University study which 
showed that natural turf is usual- 
ly 12 degrees cooler than the ar- 
tificial version, and sometimes, in 
the heat of the day, the difference 


. in temperature can be as great as 


75 degrees. Artificial turf 
withstands greater abuse than 
does a real lawn, although present 
grass species are strong enough 
past the seedling stage to have 
rendered archaic the warning 
“Keep Off the Grass.”” Astroturf 
is also more expensive to install - 
than real turf. 

Green-tinted cement is imprac- 
tical for this climate, because 
winter frost heaves would undo it 
in one season. Yes, there are those 
who have thrown in their clippers 
and paved their lawns — only to 
find themselyes cut dead by 
everybody in the neighborhood. 
In fact, deviation from the 
accepted lawn standards of a 
community can land you in court, 
as a New Jerseyite discovered last 
summer. She liked the look of 
knee-high grass — her neighbors 
did not, feeling that it was not 
only unattractive but downright 
un-American. Last we heard, she 
was stil] fighting the forces of 
anal-retentiveness for the right to 
an unkempt lawn. 

As pleasing as the idea of 
billowing, thigh-high grass‘may . 
be in theory, most lawn grasses 
are bred for low-growing tenden- 
cies; they just mat and tangle 
when more than four inches high. 
And tall grass provides Elysian 
Fields for insects; in addition, 
small children and pets have been 


known to disappear forever after 
entering them (which some 
parents and non-parents alike 
might consider an asset). 


Figurine it out 

Those who prefer inanimate 
objects to living things are 
naturally attracted to lawn or- 
naments. Even before lawns ex- 
isted, mankind had prudently 
prepared for their decoration, in- 
venting all manner of embellish- 
ment for putting on them 
(statues, pergolas, gazebos, 
whirligigs and wishing wells), 
above them (swings and ham- 
mocks) and into them (pools for 
swimming and for growing lily 
pads in.) Some were once 
utilitarian, such as fountains, 
which were used to water the 
vegetable patch. 


I he Romans were big on 


statuary representing various 
gods, goddesses and lesser deities 
such as fauns and satyrs. Henry 
VIII adorned his lofty mount with 
carvings of such mythical beasts 
as griffins, greyhounds, dragons 
and ‘‘yalleys,’” creatures half 
goat/half boar. The Romantics 
were taken with Gothic ruins and 
“follies’’ of various kinds. The 
Mannerist garden at the Villa Or- 
sini, Bomarzo, Italy, has giants 
carved from natural stone out- 
croppings and towers deliberately 
built ta tilt to one side. The 18th- 
century English architect William 
Kent erected ‘‘eye-catchers’’ on 
the grounds he landscaped; his 
fake Gothic ruins were often 
buildings in silhouette only. 
Other embellishments through 
the ages have included merry-go- 
rounds, pavilions, tombs, 
monuments to pets, minarets, 
windmills, pagodas and her- 
mitages, sometimes ‘‘stocked’”’ 
with live hermits. 

Ornamentation on a more 
modest scale remains in vogue to- 
day, enough in vogue to keep 
Sunline Ltd., on Route 1 in 
Danvers, in business. Sunline 
sells everything for gardens from 
small wooden “buildings,” useful 
for storing gardening equipment 
or for potting, to a full set of 
choirboy “statues” for Christmas 
display. The business falls into 
four main categories: pools and 
pool equipment, lawn furniture, 
lawn ornaments and the 
buildings. 

Sunline is an eye-catcher of a 
place itself, attracting notice even 
when the traffic on Route 1 is fast 

and furious. Built on a rise in the 

ground above the roadway head- 
ing south, Sunline has turned a 
natural outcropping of stone into 
a fountain. Atop the ledge are the 
Chrismas decorations, relegated 
to an off-season location; a 
pedestal holding several pedestal- 
based gazing globes (we'll get 
back to them), an occasional urn, 
and miscellania. 

Spreading out from the base of 

Continued on page 30 
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back in those tuition-poor pockets 
working with us, you are eligible for 


We offer many other benefits, such 
as $10/year parking, on-campus day 


437-2230 weekdays from 9-3. (Not 


define them.) An equal opportunity/ 
affirmative action Title IX University. 


BE A SECRETARY AT 
NORTHEASTERN. 


You can start putting something 
now. And as soon as you start 


free evening courses! Toward a 
degree, or just for fun. 


care, free pool and gym, campus 
activities, the MBTA at our front 
door, and medical coverage. 

if you type at least 45 wpm and 
know office procedures, call 


sure of your skilis? We'll help you 
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TEMPORARY 
SECRETARIES 
TYPISTS 


WE NEED YOU! 


Why should you join MANPOWER? 


e OUR size and experience assures you of the BEST 
assignments at the BEST companies. 

e YOU will be joining the most experienced staff in 
the entire industry. 

e YOU can qualify for excettent fringe benefits in- 
cluding 


PAID HOLIDAYS VACATION PAY 
REFERRAL BONUSES HOSPITAL ASSISTANCE 


e YOU will become a close part of our group elig- 
ible for service awards, and BELONGING. 

e YOU choose the area you want to work. An office is 
near you staffed with experienced trained per- 
sonnel. 

e YOU may choose between long term or short term 
projects WITHOUT PRESSURE from us. 
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Think about it! if-you’re going to work, why not join the PROFES- 
SIONAL temporary service company with worldwide offices. 
Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer 
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TEMPORARY SERVICES 
33 Dartmouth St., Maiden 02148 





BOSTON 40 Court St., Boston 02108 MALDEN 
426-2050 324-4314 
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Lawns 


Continued from page 29 

the rock pool are the ornaments: 
religious statues, birdbaths, 
donkeys and other animals, or- 
naments a la Chinois, sundials 


urns, planters, kitties that attach, 


to the wall or roof of the house 
wind-propelled gismos and, over- 
whelmingly, so on. 

The urns, planters, lawn furn- 
tiure — benches, chairs and tables, 
the statues, sundial pedestals, 
birdbaths and fountains are most 
ly made of poured concrete. Some 
objects are wooden, such as ‘he 
.wind-propelled house ornaments 
from Pennsylvania (wind action 
causes a wooden mule io kick his 
wooden owner), or plastic, such 
as the classic pink flamingos. Ac- 
cording to Sunline’s manager, the 
manufacture of lawn ornaments, 
once a thriving cottage industry 
in New England (it was begun by 
immigrants who came at the turn 


of the century), is a dying art. The 
youngest man still making or- 
naments as an independent enter- 
prise is in his 50s; the children of 
the men who developed the 
business are not interested in con- 
tinuing it. There are factories out- 
side New England which manu- 
facture lawn ornaments, but 
generally their quality is poorer 
and their prices higher. Eventual- 
ly, perhaps, lawn ornaments such 
as those Sunline sells will be 
‘collectibles,’ although many 
would maintain that these or- 
naments are collectible right now 

One of the larger categories is 
the religious statuary. There are 
several versions of Jesus, suffer- 
ing the little children, with the 
Sacred Heart, and as the Infant of 
Prague. The Virgin Mary also 
comes in several heights, with or 
without shell-like niche, painted 
or plain, with or without 
worshippers (a set of three is 
$79.95). A two-foot Virgin is 
$44.95, or $39.95 unpainted. St. 


Francis is also on hand, in various 
finishes, including a black-bronze 
that looks a little like rusty Rodin. 
St. Michael is available in only 
one style, but he is magnificent, 
slaying a slimy, writhing dragon 
beneath his feet. . 

For the less devout, there are 
classical gods and goddesses, dis- 
creetly draped and fig-leafed in a 
variety of graceful poses. There 
are also some inscrutable Eastern 
religious figures, many in red 
with black shadowing, and tem- 
ple lanterns of concrete about 
three feet high and selling for 
$99.95. 


7 before Gnomes, Sunline 
had elves, piped and bearded, 
with droopy-peaked red caps. 
There are elves sitting on 
toadstools, (9-inch elf, $10.95), 
riding turtles, playing the concer- 
tina, carrying a stein (or is it a 
barrel?), lying on their sides, 
heads propped on one arm, and 
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° Diabetic Supplies 


° Health & Beauty Aids 


Boston has a new 
Late Night Drugstore 


Open Until Midnight 
Every Day, Every Night — 
We never take a holiday 





° Cosmetics & Gifts 
° Prescriptions 
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Hospital Center Pharmacy 


Near Beth Israel, Peter Bent Brigham and Children’s Hospital. 


433 Brookline Ave., Boston 


Cut out and save this number. 


HOSPITAL CENTER PHARMACY 


966-3700 


Open until midnight — 433 Brookline Ave., Boston 
It may save your life. 
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SUMMER IN NANTUCKET 


IF YOU’VE EVER SAID: 


“One of these days, I’ve got to go to Nantucket.”’ 


“I’ve lived in New England all my life and I’ve never 
been to Nantucket.” 


‘Several years ago I went to Nantucket, enjoyed it very 
much and we've got to get back there.” 


NOW IS THE TIME... 


this is the year. Less than a tank full of gas from 90% of 
New England. Excellent public transportation to 
Nantucket. Attractive rates. Vacancies available for 
most dates during the summer. 


COME AND SEE! 


Call or write for information 


The Gordon Folger Hotel 


617-228-0313 


“Your home on a Colonial Island’”’ 
The Wauwinet House 


617-228-0145 


“Come, Sea for yourself” 


P.O. BOX 628, 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 02554 


For all who appreciate the gracious comforts of days gone by 
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even some ready to spew water 
out their sleeves. If you already 
have an elf, you can buy a plain 
toadstool for him to sit upon. 

A concrete menagerie of 
animals, wild and domestic, as 
well as a mythical griffin or two, 
will snare even the most cynical 
of souls. Maternity is glorified; 
the nuclear family here is still in- 
tact; bunnies have baby bunnies 
mama hens chicks, mama ducks 
-lings; there are red and black 
frogs with smaller frogs perched 
on their backs, families of deer 
with and without antlers 
Squirrels, panthers, beagles, 
poodles, lions (rampant, recum- 
bent, sleeping, snarling and sit- 
ting with shields under a paw), 
tigers, bears and eagles are all 
represented, in a host of sizes 
poses and colors. A sub-set of the 
animals is the donkeys, with carts 
or baskets. over their backs, 
miniature to life-size. A donkey 
with a yellow and white cart, five 
feet or so from nose to fundament, 
is $99.95. 

To adorn your shell-shaped, 
turquoise-lined birdbath on 
seahorse pedestal base, how about 
a cardinal or woodpecker, or a 
pair of plastic pink flamingos 
($6.95)? Or a sailfish leaping out 
of the middle? 

A distinct advantage of foun- 
tains over birdbaths is that they 
replenish their water themselves. 
Sunline has plenty of fountains — 
double and triple-tiered, with the 
“Little Mermaid,”’ putti, Hummel 
children, Rockwell children, or 
kneeling naked ladies with urns 
on their heads to go in the center 
of the basin. For $249.95 (pump 
included), you may grace your 
terrazzo with a fountain that con- 
sists of a derby-hatted man taking 
a bath in a clawfoot tub, wielding 
a scrub brush, silently singing up 
a storm with a sixpack at his side 
in easy reach. 

A more modest choice would 
be a sundial, provided you can tell 
which way the sun _ passes 
overhead during a day’s time. A 
model with a brass finish, a sun at 
its-center, and the motto, ‘I only 
mark sunny hours,” is $49.95, 
without a base. Another model 
features a sailboat as its pointer 
and bears the inscription, ‘‘ Tem- 
pus fugit,” or “Lumen me regit.”’ 

If you've settled for life, a good 
buy for the yard is the concrete 
furniture, which, ;Sunline’s 
manager says, is one of the best 
buys there. With plastic and 
aluminum tables selling for $120, 
a concrete table at $80 is a 


_ bargain, and will outlast several 


plastic tables. An urn or two 
would set off the furniture, or one 
can demarcate the patio’s edge 
with concrete balusters. 

There are wishing wells, 
trellises, signs that say ‘‘wel- 
come” with cardinals perched on 
top, and, though we saw only one 
black jockey, there were several 
Charlie Chaplin-like drunks lean- 
ing against lampposts that would 
actually light up (one four feet 
high was $89.95). 

And last but not least are the 
gazing globes. Those funny, 
mirror-surfaced balls in pink, 
gold, silver, blue or green that sit 
on pedestals in backyards. Their 
purpose has long since been 
forgotten, but, if you stand a cer- 
tain distance from them, they 
make your hips look four times 
wider than the rest of your body. 
Why do they exist? Why does 
Skylab exist? 

After the final duck with 


- whirling wings, the windmill, the 


hammock, the lawn swing, screen 
house and peg-legged pirate are in 
place, one recalls that lawns can 
be one’s very own Home Enter- 
tainment Center. You may lack 
the space for polo, tennis, or 
cricket, but there’s always bad- 
minton, bowling and croquet — 
not to mention archery, if grow- 
ing the grass long failed to get rid 
of the neighbor's Lhaso and 
three-year-old son. One can be 
festive and throw riotous lawn 
parties, like Jay Gatsby. Or one 
can discover that one is allergic to 
the grass pollens, and sit inside 
with the airconditioning on. @ 





















Charles 


Continued from page 4 

tional problems came into our 
midst? Same reason New Eng- 
land is hatched with stone fences. 
Glacier done it. Glacier came bar- 
reling through a few millennia 
ago, peeled the northern hemi- 
sphere and left big hunks of it in 
the valley of the Charles. Re- 
treating northward, it left lots of 
neat little stone walls in its wake 

Negotiating glacial gouges and 
piles of debris became full-time 
work for the little stream that 
gurgled out of Echo Lake in Hop- 
kinton, Massachusetts. 

That's right, Hopkinton. 
Didn't know that, did you, run- 
ning freaks? The Charles River 
has been running the Boston 
Marathon for 7000 years. That 
must be some kind of record. 

Especially when you consider 
the distance. Though Hopkinton 
is only 26 miles from Boston as 
the shin splints, the Charles takes 
the long way round. There is no 
consensus as to how long it really 
is: one reference source measures 
the distance at 47 miles, another 
at 105. Pick a number in between 
and you will be quoting some au- 
thority. The figures derived prob- 
ably depend a great deal on which 
bank you measure — or whether 
you use a yardstick or a hun- 
dred-foot chain. As for me, I like 
the figure supplied by the Charles 
River Watershed Association, in 
their pamphlet “Charles River 
Profile.’ CRWA _ people are 
extremely knowledgeable, help- 
ful almost to a fault, and fiercely 
protective of the river. I admire 
their style. It’s 80 miles. Length, 
not style. The length of the 
Charles is almost triple the 
straight-line distance ‘from the 
headwaters to the sea. However 
does it manage? 

Let me give you a hints The 
Algonquin name for the Charles 
was Quinobequin, meaning cir- 
cular. They named it so only be- 
cause they didn’t have a word for 
corkscrew. A map of the Charles 
resembles nothing so much as a 
small intestine (prefiguring its 
ultimate destiny), and a herniat- 
ed one at that. Nothing par- 
ticularly navigable about the 
Charles. Its meandering course is 
dictated both by the late Pleisto- 
cene excavations and by the fact 
that the Charles has a low head. 
The term “head” denotes the 
difference in elevations at the 
source and the mouth of a river. 
The Charles descends only 500 
feet in 80 miles of travel, which is 
hardly enough of a grade to 
jump-start your car, let alone 
push a river. What's more, the 
first 150 feet of that drop are 
traversed by the small rivulets 
that feed Echo Lake, the source of 
secord. A grade that gradual 


- doesn’t give a river torrential 


ambitions. Water seeks its own 
level, and the Charles isn’t in any 
rush. 

If you've traveled about to any 
extent in eastern Massachusetts, 
you may have noticed that every 
30 yards or so you cross a non- 
descript little stream, each one 
named Charles. You wonder how 
the locals manage to keep them all 
straight, and you are dismayed at 
their obvious lack of imagination 
in the first place. Annoyed, you 
drive off in a direction entirely 
perpendicular to anything river- 
ine, travel two miles, and wham! 
You fetch up against Charles XI. 


A glance at the map makes all 


clear. The Charles ends its career 
mediating between Boston and 
Charlestown. Proceeding up- 
stream from this point, the river 
serves well, widely, and faith- 
fully as the Cambridge-Boston 
border. It runs east-west here, 
and can be forgiven the hard 
northerly jog it takes in the vicin- 
ity of Allston-Brighton. There ‘s 
no excuse, however, for vt 
happens at Watertown. The fk 4 
narrows to a mere suggestion an4 

Continued on page 35 
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ONE HOUR FREE PARKING FOR OUR COOP CUSTOMERS 


Church Street or Mount Auburn parking lots with any 
purchase of $5 or more with validated ticket 









VISA 
— a 2 Boston 
eS “Ser tee shirts 
7.00 


Take home a momento 
of Boston in red, navy, 
green, or light blue with 
silk screened design in 
white. 100% cotton 

S- XL 






BEAUCOOP 
Third floor 


‘’ 


NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST 
SELECTION OF LEVI’S 


Choose from cords, denims, straight-leg, boot cut, and 
flare silhouettes. In addition to our regular line of Levi 
slacks we have shirts, fashion jeans and jackets. 
Everything for the well turned out young man. 
BEAUCOOP—THIRD FLOOR 









Danskin Freestyles 
Leotards 16.50 Skirts 22.00 


Perfect day or night - for dancing, swimming or 
disco-ing. Slip into a Danskin free-style leotard in 
silky Milliskin nylon and Spandex that stretches 
and shapes you beautifully, gently. In black, wine, 
cactus flower, chocolate, navy, with matching wrap 
skirt. S-M-L 

STREET FLOOR 


Nike Running 


Shoes for training and racing 
Men and Women flats, and a multi- 
14.00 to 40.00 purpose sport shoe. 


THIRD FLOOR 
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We carry a full line of 
Nike tennis shoes, 
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Harvard W Ne 
Insignia | 
Jerseys, sweatshirts, and shorts 

Adults 5.00 to 14.00 Children 4.00 to 10.00 
Running shorts - Adults 5.25 - Child 4.50 

All cotton and cotton blends in corabinations of green, maroon 
or navy. Shorts in maroon with white trim or white with navy trim. 
STREET FLOOR 





HARVARD SQUARE 
MIT STUDENT CENTER 
CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL CENTER 


Caribou cricket 


pack 
16.00 


Easy to open roomy main 
compartment. Two way 
nylon zipper, padded 
shoulder straps. Enclosed 
outside pocket. Super K- a 
Kote nylon pack cloth. f 
Navy, royal, forest, brown, 
and wine. 
SPORTSWEAR—THIRD FLOOR 


Jogbra | 
15.00 


Designed by women 
athletes for women 
athletes. All seams 

on the outside to 
eliminate chafing, 
straps cross in back, 
no fastenings. 
Comfortable and 
good looking for all sports. 


SPORTSWEAR 
THIRD FLOOR 
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CPN 0216 

CPN 0221 CPN 0218 
BILLY THORPE/ THE ALLMAN BROTHERS BAND/ DIXIE DREGS/ 
Children Of The Sun Enlightened Rogues Night Of The Living Dregs 
Rock artists seldom attempt to Allman, Dickey Betts. “Jaimoe" The Dregs combine equal parts of 
combine powerful, driving music Johanny Johanson & Butch rock, jazz, country and classical 
with visionary, extraterrestrial lyric Trucks—are more together than musics to spin a seamless web of 
imagery, but Billy Thorpe is a ever on this long-awaited album of sound with rare freshness and 
notable exception. Children Of all new material. Joined by new originality. Night Of The Living 
The Sun, Billy's debut Capricorn members “Dangerous” Dan Dregs is bound to scare the livin 
album, is just that: a thunderously Toler and David “Rook” Goidflies d g 9 
strong melange of rock lyricism. they have produced an Ip with aylights out of your stereo 
OUTSTANDING CUTS: Children such stunning musical system— so watch out! Be sure to 
Of The Sun, Wrapped In The performances you may rest check out “Punk Sandwich,” “The 
Chains Of Your Love, Goddess Of ~ ondine lent a Bash” and the title track. On 
The Night. Capricorn Records and Tapes. Capricorn Records & Tapes. 
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sTACULAR SUMMER 
AVINGS AT 


An Evening of Magic ——— . 


A NEW ALBUM FROM 
CHUCK 
MANGIONE: | 


LIVE AT THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


Spend your own magical 
evening with Chuck Mangione, ” 
his Quartet and Seventy-Piece a 

Orchestra. 
Two records of live Mangione | 
classics, specially packaged and 
priced. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT ORCHESTRA 
Discovery 


inci 

Shine A Little Love 
Last Train To London/ Midnight Bive 

The Diary Of Horace Wimp/Oon't Bring Me Down 


FZ 35769 ‘“‘Discovery’’ the new 
ELO album. Crafted by master tune- 
smith Jeff Lynne, the album is the 
— adventurous effort by ELO to 
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AMERICA 
Silent Letter 


HARVARD SQUARE 


MIT STUDENT CENTER 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL CENTER 





America, one of -the decade’s 
super-groups, make a superb 
debut on Capitol with Sl- 
LENT LETTER. The formula 
for their world-wide success is 
simple. The crystalline vocal 
harmonies and melodies of 
Gerry Beckley and Dewey 
Bunnell, and the production 
of George Martin. 
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Includes TALL TREASURESe NO FORTUNE, 1960¢ 
ALL NIGHT e ONLY GAME IN TOWN @ FOOLIN’e 
AND FOREVER e ONE MORNING e ALL ROUND e 
ALL MY LIFE e HIGH IN THE CITY 


* These prices effective till June 
prices thereafter are as follows: 


$3.99 — 4.69 
*4.69 — *5.29 
$5.99 — °7.14 
56.99 — ‘7.98 


use your Coop charge, Visa or Mastercharge 





EARTH, WIND & FIRE 
1AM 


including. 
Wonderland in The Stone 
After The Love Has Gone 
Star/You And I/Rock That! 
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JC 35790 John Hali, former mem- 


ber and hit songwriter of Orleans, Mees ie 


has delivered a superb album. “‘Pow- 
pi showcases his boundless vocal 

and guitar gr ne stone en 0 See. 
less selection of self-penned tu 
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WINGS 


BACK TO THE EGG 
a 


Baby's Request /Arrow Through Me 


» 
v im *. 
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FC 36057 Wings are back with 
their most incredible LP yet! A gold 
mine of classic new McCartney 

songs, with an absolutely up-to-the- 
second rock and roli sound. 





*4.69* 





FLASH AND THE PAN 
including 


JE 36018 Cerebral, hypnotic, rock 
‘n’ roll—if you're ready for the 
1980's, Flash and the Pan are ready 
to take you there. 











KANSAS. 
MONOLITH 


inctuding: 
People Of The South Wind 
A Glimpse Of Home/Away From You 
Reason To Be/On The Other Side 


*3.99* 


ONE for the ROAD 
including 


Heartbreak Hotel/Danny Boy 
The Wild Side Of Life/Sioux City Sue 
Summerteme/Detour 


~} soon At pn Willie Nelson 
id Leon Russell a eth 

two record set. inclu ding 

country standards that will appeal 

to music lovers of all ages. 

















Cheap Trick at Budokan 


including: 
Surrender/Ain't That A Shame 
| Want You To Want Me 
Need Your Love/Come On, Come On 
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FE 35795 ‘Cheap Trick at Budo- 
kan" is Cheap Trick’s first live al- 
bum. It features electrifying versions 
of show-stoppi ng songs such as 
“Su render, “| Want You to , Want 


Me,” “Ain 't That @ Shame,” and 
“Need Your Love." 





*4.69* 





JAMES TAYLOR | 
FLAG 


including: 
Up On The Root/Company Man 


$5.99" 


FC 36058 James Taylor outdoes 
himself with his new album, which 
contains some out-and-out rockers 
o6 wall as earwe blus es, funk, and the 
exquisite ballads he’s known for. 
James has never sounded better! 


$4.69 
























Texas Instruments 
Stimtine 50 
34.98 


slimline scientific 
Liquid crystal display with 
statistics and constant memory 


I 0 feature. 









TI BA Ii 39.98 


Slimline Business 

Analyst Il is a powerful 
LCD financial calculator 
with statistics. 


HARVARD SQUARE 
MIT STUDENT CENTER 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL CENTER 


Sharp EL 8039 
24.98 


Compact liquid crystal display 
calculator in attractive metal case. 
Features sensor touch keyboard. 
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Sharp EL 8145 


29.98 
credit card calculator 


credit card calculator 

Liquid crystal display with sensor 
touch keyboard and constant 
memory features. 






39.98 PHOTON 


Liquid crystal solar 
powered calculator with 6 
functions and memory. 
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Paton 


large fine art prints 
1.90 


Hundreds to choose 
from—all the artist greats 
from Renaissance thru 
Modern. 


old movie posters 
1.00 


24 all-time favorite movies 
to choose from, in full color. 


word posters 
75¢ 


To suit every 
mood—Hundreds to 
choose from. 

















"wae Z 3 SECOND FLOOR - 
ogee ee ie, BOOK BLDG. 

You're sure to find what you want in New England’s 
largest poster and art print center. 
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25% OFF 


PUBLISHER'S LIST 


photo finishing 
special 


by Knox 


Kodacolor 110 and 126 
or equivalent film 
One Day Service 


WEEKENDS EXCLUDED 
IN BY 1PM - BACK BY 1PM 
NEXT DAY 
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Charles 


Continued from page 30 

goes into fits. It becomes the 
Newton-Watertown line for a 
while, then nips back into Water- 
town, purely for sport, resumes 
its former duties, goes slumming 
in Waltham and heads south just 
in time to become the border be- 
tween Newton and the succes- 
sive towns of Weston, Wellesley 
and Needham. Then it’s back to 
Boston again for a quick trip to 
the Cow Pond. Wait. Boston? 
Again? Again. Though some 22 
river miles intervene between the 
Cow Pond and the Harbor, the 
straight-line distance is only a bit 
more than eight miles. From this 
point we follow the infamous 
Dedham Loop — not a killer 
carnival ride, just the place where 
the Charles doubles back on it- 
self. In the winding, generally 
east-west section of the river 
above Dedham, it finds the time 
to visit Westwood, Needham 
again, Dover, and Welle8ley 
again. Tiring of this sport, the 
map trace heads southwest to in- 
flict itself on Natick, Dover again, 
and Sherborn. Now we feint 
southeast, only to pull a sharp 90- 
degree turn to the southwest to 
accommodate the Millis-Med- 
field border. Millis? Medfield? 
Where are these places? Ac- 
tually, just to the northeast of 
Norfolk, Franklin and Medway, 
whose borders it is the Charles's 
pleasure to grace. A quick sprint 
through Bellingham to the south, 
a double reverse, and it’s north to 
Milford, thence to Hopkinton 
and Echo Lake. 

Do you know how many towns 
that makes? Count them and 
phone me. 

Of course, from Beacon. Hill 
you can’t see all this, and therein 
lies the power of the Charles to 
deceive. The notion of the 
Charles as dissembler and equivo- 
cator allows us to meander nicely 
into the question, ‘‘Why is the 
Charles the Charles? A stream by 
any other name would smell as 
ripe.” How did Quinobequin be- 
come Charles? Not at Ellis Is- 
land, certainly. The world- 
famous and ever-popular Sieur de 
Champlain was the first Euro- 
pean to bestow a name upon the 
Charles and the first to be horn- 
swoggled by it. He named the riv- 
er Gruast, after a chum of his, 
probably to console him for hav- 
ing to endure life with such a 
patently ridiculous moniker. Gaz- 
ing at the enormous river basin 
(which was yet more enormous in 
those days, before they dumped 
Needham into it), Champlain 
cultivated the* laughable mis- 
apprehension that this mighty 
flood bisects the North Ameri- 
can continent. With rigor typical 
of those times, Champlain pro- 
claimed the majestic immensity of 
the Gruast and moved on, with- 
out sailing the nine miles or so up 
to Watertown where his size-nine 
barkentine would have become 
firmly wedged in a size-three 
ditch. Sure. Champlain. Big-shot 
explorer. Big deal. 

(Could Champlain have known 
he was staring into the teeth of : 
metaphor? Would he have seen in 
that grand outlet the broad, smil- 
ing mouth of the Boston pol, 
masking a narrow, twisting little 
devious interior? Probaoly not, 
else he would have called it the 
Gruaft.) 

Captain John Smith later la- 
bored under the same mis- 
apprehension. Vast waterway to 
the West, etc., etc. Take a ride up 
the river and see? No, no thanks, 
some other time maybe, after I sell 
it. The great river he named “The 
River of the Massachusets,’’ in 
honest if pedestrian fashion. It 
fell to Prince Charles, son of 
James, later to become King 
Charles the Bald in the Extreme, 
to set things in order. As a PR 
measure, Smith turned over his 
map of the area to Charles and 
suggested that he could alter any 
of the nomenclature or topo- 
graphy to suit his royal self. Poca- 
hontas’s ex never got much regal 





support, but the river acquired a 
name that stuck. Charles’ (sic) 
River. Straight from the horse’s 
mouth. ; 

This gross liberty was the first 
act of desecration performed 
upon the Charles, an act to be 
imitated in more concrete terms 
for the next three centuries. Just 
about every indignity that can be- 
fall moving water has been in- 
flicted on this easygoing river, 
and its own even temperament is 
partly at fault. You don’t see 
people screwing around like that 
with the Amazon. We may now 
examine how the Charles came to 
be afflicted with vermin, not the 
least of which stumped around on 
two legs. 


I, be fair, the first per- 


manent European resident was a 
friend to the river, and wreaked 
lasting and incalculable damage 
only indirectly. This was the 
“Hermit of the Charles,”” Wil- 
liam Blackstone, first settler of 
Boston. Blackstone, an English 
cleric, had left his homeland be- 
cause he was a good Christian 
man and thought it well to put 
some distance between himself 
and the temptation to kill Puri- 
tans. He came north to the Shaw- 
mut peninsula, found it lovely, 
serene and, best of all, deserted — 
except for a few convivial In- 
dians, with whom he was on the 
best of terms. He built himself a 


comfortable cottage overlooking 


Feelin 
et 








the Charles, in the vicinity of 
what is now the Boston Common 
(no, that’s right; if it weren’t for 
all the goddam buildings you 
could see the river), and engaged 
himself in moderate farming and 
reading the books he would have 
specified had someone asked him 
which books he would most like 
to have along with him were he to 
be stranded in the wilderness for 
the rest of his life. 

Blackstone passed several years 
in blissful contentment before 
Christianity, always a two-edged 
sword, got the better of him. One 
day he looked down the river and 
he seed the British come. There 
must have been a hundred of ‘em 
With the natural affinity of their 
race for dampness, Governor 
John Winthrop and party 
promptly settled the tidal marshes 
of Charlestown and just as 
promptly acquired plague. Black- 
stone was dismayed, then re- 
lieved, at the more plaguish turn 
of events. The newcomers across 
the river had utterly shattered the 
serene privacy of his wilderness 
home. It was enough to drive a 
man mad, all those Puritans 
camped down there, not getting 
drunk and not disturbing the 
peace and not singing loud Puri- 
tan songs. It got on his nerves. 
But he breathed a little easier 
when it became obvious from the 
diminishing number of distant 
gray suits that plague and starva- 
tion were at their heaven- 
appointed task. Besides, he knew 








the Puritans were enjoying them- 
selves immensely, becoming de- 
lighted and smug and _ insuf- 
ferably proud of their pestilential 
sufferings. So he decided that a 
laissez-faire approach was best 
for everyone concerned. 

Then, unaccountably, when 
God’s work was almost done, 
Blackstone took leave of his 
senses. He did the doctrinaire 
Christian thing and invited Win- 
throp and associates over to the 


‘healthy part of America — just 


until they were feeling better. or 
worse, or whatever the hell they 
felt comfortable feeling. They 
meekly and piously swarmed 
across the river like locusts and 
settled in for the duration in the 
manner of Brownist Kallikaks 
Within a very short time they had 
decided, by popular acclaim.. to 
expropriate most of Blackstone's 
land for the good of ye colony 
Within an even shorter time, they 
began to call Brother Black- 
stone's piety into question, accus- 
ing him of a bad attitude and 
warning him to clean up his act 

Once again the old homicidal 
temptation rose up in William 
Blackstone, and so to preserve his 
immortal soul he departed up- 
river, seeking newer and lonelier 
digs. A couple of days’ travel 
brought him to the vicinity of the 
Dedham Loop, where, he noted 
with extreme revulsion, the river 
seemed to be taking him back to 
Boston and the Winthrop mob 
He abandoned his beloved river 


“C’mon out to the Rodeo. 


August 3-5.” 


IMPOKTED 
enecwe .cemepeennno | 


LACK 


and set off hastily cross-country, 
where he eventually encountered 
another river (coincidentally 
named the Blackstone) and be- 
gan his hermitage anew. History 
(and Arthur Tourtellot, in his 
splendid book, The Charles) re- 
cords ome further appearance of 
William Blackstone within Bos- 
ton’s pale. Some 26 years later, 
when Blackstone was 60-odd, he 
roared into town on a trained bull, 
married a widow, and returned 
with her to his comfortable rural 
haunts. Country living is good 
for a man 


A. fine and admirable a 


specimen as William Blackstone 
was, we must reluctantly lay at 
his doorstep some of the blame 
for the pollution of the Charles 
However well motivated, he pol- 
luted the Charles with Puritans, 
and they took it from there. There 
ensued a whole series of little 
harryings out of town, all the way 
up the river. Each community, 
beginning with Boston, emitted 
little clots of dissenting Dis- 
senters, angry at the smothering 
orthodoxy that prevailed locally 
and eager to set up their own 
smothering orthodoxy upstream. 
The Charles River Basin and 
the upper river comprise two dis- 
tinct hydrological entities, and the 
heirs of John Winthrop have 
creatively designed distinctive 
ways of ruining them. Let us look 
Continued on page 36 
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Dr. Tune-up 


“We make house calls’ 


n= At your home by 
Labor Dr. Tune-up 


729-6390 


Call anytime for appointment 
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No Other Guitar Sounds Like the Roundback; 
No Other Guitar is Made Like It. 
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word in the language of guitars. 


SEE AND PLAY OVATIONS 


ISLAND MUSIC 


PRICES WILL NOT BE BEAT” 
123 WATER STREET, WAKEFIELD MA 
- 245-2619 





At Ovation, making music history has been c continuing process. When 
the first Ovation guitar was introduced in 1966, it was the beginning of 
a revolution in guitar design and sound. Today “Roundback” is a new 














aa WALTHA M 
UET CLUB 


gton St. — Waltham 
Exit 48E off 128 
617-899-5000 


Invites you to spend this 
- summer’s tennis. vacation 
with us 


Why waste gas? Conserve energy and put it to use on 


our air-conditioned courts. 
Come and learn with Pam Hobbs, the pro who 


coaches New England’s leading players. 


SPECIAL SUMMER MEMBERSHIPS 


Week-long junior & adult camps starting June 18th. 
Novice to Advanced. 
Mixed doubles 


every Wed., Fri., Sat., & Sun. evenings. 


RAC Ct 











Call for information 899-5000 


TRY US OUT THIS SUMMER AND WE KNOW YOU WILL WANT TO 
SPEND THE WHOLE YEAR. 


REDUCED RATES ON ALL 


7 tennis courts, 5 racquet ball, 1 squash courts, swimming, steam, sauna. 
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Charles 


Continued from page 35 

first at a brief history of the foul- 
ing of the Basin. The Basin is odd. 
In its original, unimproved form 
it was a tidal estuary, its level ris- 
ing and falling twice daily, ex- 
posing mud flats at low tide. The 
Back Bay in those days was in fact 
a bay. The early residents of Bos- 
ton and environs quickly set 
about transforming the Basin into 
God's own slop bucket, with sew- 
age, refuse and animal carcasses. 
At its best the Charles’s flow is 
not great, and developments up- 
river (which we shall expose 
presently) further diminished 
the sluggish flow. Accordingly, 
centuries of filth tended to loiter 
in the Basin. Then Boston tried its 
hand at industrial pollution with 
the creation of the Mill Dam 
across the Back Bay, which co- 
incided nicely with the present- 
day location of Beacon Street, 
from Kenmore Square to Arling- 
ton Street. This dam (through the 
offices of a cross-dam down 
Hemenway Street) was supposed 
to harness the formidable power 
of the Muddy River as it trickled 
through the Fens, but it succeed- 
ed only in converting an already 
adequate morass into a backed-up 
sewer. 

In later years (1860 and thence- 
forth) the city fathers decided that 
such a dutiful swamp was worthy 
of extension, so they contracted 
to fill up the Back Bay with the 
southwestern suburbs. Thus be- 
gan Boston’s first exercise in 
gentrification. The nobbier ele- 
ment couldn’t wait to move in, 
become Brahmins and begin to 
discharge their privies into the 
Basin. Shortly before the turn of 
the century, repeated outbreaks 
of malaria in the Back Bay (that’s 
right, folks, jungle rot, right here 
in River City) drew public atten- 
tion to the fact that there was 
something vaguely unhealthy 
about the reeking mud flats of the 
Basin. 

In the truest Boston tradition, 
the city fathers determined that 
the best way to deal with the 
festering rot was to cover it up 
with something, permanently. 
And so they commissioned the 
building of the Charles River 
Dam. This over the protests of 
Back Bay residents who didn’t 
want to relinquish their privy 
privileges and who liked their 
crap out where they could see it 
and admire it, twice a day. The 
dam was completed in 1910 with 
a minimum of difficulty (insert- 
ing it under the Science Museum 
was the hard part), and it 
enthusiastically entered upon its 
career of utterly ruining the 
Charles River Basin. Though by 
that time the city and state had 
passed ordinances limiting foul 
discharges into the Charles, there 
was no way for the previously de- 
posited crapola to get out. The 
gravity sluices of the dam only 
took a little off the top. To fur- 
ther confound matters, the design 
and operation of the dam permit- 
ted salt water-to get in, and it 
promptly sank to the bottom be- 
yond the reach of the sluices. 

Eventually the entire Basin be- 
came stratified, with nominally 
fresh water on top, salt water on 
the bottom. Decomposing mater- 
ials ate up oxygen in the fresh wa- 
ter, the salt water insulated the 
bottom mud from oxygen, and 
living conditions down there 
began to resemble those on Gany- 
mede. Only strange, hostile, alien, 
anaerobic critters could survive at 
the bottom, and they’re the kind 
that exhale hydrogen sulfide. 
Hence the familiar and beloved 
rotten-egg smell that ventures 
from the depths on days when the 
muck is stirred up. Thus did the 
Basin come nearly to death's door 
in the mid-’60s. 

Upstream, the devastation was 
equivalent, but its achievement 
required a more industrial ap- 
proach. True, raw sewage had 
been discharged into the Upper 
and Middle Charles until fairly 








recently, but the mills. were 
responsible for giving upriver 
pollution its own unique charm 
and character. Water-powered 
mills came early to the Charles 
and builders resorted heavily to 
dams and mill brooks as a means 
of compensating for the Charles’s 
low head. When any yahoo who 
could get his hooks into opposite 
pieces of river bank could build a 
dam, things got lively in the up- 
per reaches. Some of the multi- 
tude of dams dried up whole 
stretches of river downstream, 
leaving the downriver dam own- 
ers with nothing to put in their 
dams but the blood of upriver 
dam owners. Grievance discus- 
sions were held with pitchforks 
and barrel staves. If there was 
scarcity, there was also surfeit. A 
dam might back up the river wa- 
ter even unto and over the dams 
upstream. Upriver mill owners 
were chagrined. A dam at the bot- 
tom of a pond is of limited util- 
ity, and no one appreciated it 
when a mill suddenly shifted into 
reverse. More lively discussion 
ensued between river-impeding 
municipalities. An interesting and 
detailed account of these villages 
of the dammed is given in the 
CRWD publications, ‘Charles 
River Profile’ and ‘‘Charies Riv- 
er Dams.” The digging of canals 
to circumvent dammed stretches 
of river and prevent floodings be- 
came popular; the Long Ditch 
that traverses the Dedham Loop is 
one such effort. 

But Mother Brook constituted 
the most damning incursion on 
the flow of the Charles. In the 
mid-1600s the town of Dedham 
took it upon itself to create a mill 
brook of satisfactory flow by dig- 
ging a ditch from the Charles to 
nearby East Brook, which drains 
into the Neponset, a completely 
different river system. The nerve.. 
The loss to the Charles was, and 
still is, substantial. At one time, it 
is estimated, half of the water in 
the Charles was diverted to the 
Neponset and never reached the 
Basin. Later on, in the legislature, 
20 percent of the flow was gerry- 
mandered back to the Charles, 
when it was decreed that not more 
than 30 percent of the Charles 
shall flow to the Neponset. That 
law is still in effect, though how 
they mianage to enforce it evades 
me. Undoubtedly. someone’s 
brother-in-law has the job. 

Well, you can see where this is 
all leading. The Basin, right. Be- 
sides discharging their own brand 
of rot into the stream, the mills 
also restricted severely the flow of 
the Charles, making a bad situa- 
tion worse and impairing the nat- 
ural ability of the river to flush 
out crap. 


ye are better now. But I 
don’t know how to say that with- 
out encouraging complacency. 
Things are better now only be- 
cause a sufficient number of 
people over the ages have gotten 
mad. So do this. Enjoy the river 
where it’s clean. Get mad where it 
isn’t. 

The gradual reclamation of the 
Charles proceeds in large part 
from an unlikely agent — the 
Army. Bewildering as it may seem 
to some of us, the Corps of Engi- 
neers has done an intelligent and 
effective job of initiating the 
scouring of the Charles through 
its flood-control programs. The 
recently completed New Charles 
River Dam, located half a mile 
downstream from the retired 1910 
dam, has been designed not only 
to control floods in the Basin but 
to eliminate salt-water con- 
tamination. The Basin can now be 
pumped against the tide, im- 
proved locks mitigate salt-water 
contamination from the passage 
of vessels, and dirty low-down 
pumps in the structure of the dam 
can remove existing salination 
from the bottom of the Basin. In 
coordination with this estimable 
effort, the MDC has located a 
number of aerating devices on the 
river bottom to oxygenate the 

Continued on page 38 
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H.E.L.B-Higher Education Loan Plan 
The Higher Education Loan Plan was set up by a special act of 
Cciigress to provide loan assistance to students to help finance their 
education beyond high school. The Boston Five is pleased to be part of 
this program which offers loans with low interest rates and long 
repayment periods. , 

Here’s who's eligible: any person who is enrolled or has been accepted 
for enrollmentas, at least, a half-time student at an approved educational 
institution. In addition to other requirements, you must be a United 
States national and a permanent resident of Massachusetts. 

For more information, visit the Consumer Loan Dept. at our main 
office -- 10 School Street, Boston, or call 742-6000, extension 202. 
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Charles 


Continued from page 36 
lower depths and diffuse the 
brine. 

As for flood-control struc- 
tures in the Upper and Middle 
Charles, the Army has done a 
remarkable thing. It has decided 
not to build any, having dis- 
covered that the upriver wet- 
lands and flood plains constitute a 
natural flood-control reservoir 
system. Their laudable policy is 
simply this: to keep people from 
mucking up the swamps with 
industrial parks and condos and 
the like, by either acquisition or 
contractual means. 

So it’s getting cleaner. But that 
still doesn’t explain why people 
persisted in hanging around it 
even when it was rotten. The an- 
swer probably lies in the realm of 
charm and beauty. The Charles, 





like Moonbeam McSwine, is 
pretty even when it’s dirty — par- 
ticularly along the Esplanade and 
the shores of Harvard. In a way, 
we have the old nasty Charles 
River Dam to thank for the plea- 
sant verdure that lines the Charles 
along a large part of the Basin. 
The Olmsted/Eliot ‘‘Emerald 
Necklace” of parks was planned 
and executed as part of the over- 
all Basin-flooding project. And 
shit, those willow-lined banks are 
gorgeous, let's face it. 

But beyond mere visual ap- 
peal, a great deal of the Charles's 
attractiveness stems from its 
recreational potential — where 
recreation is defined as anything 
you can do at or in the river for a 
good time. Some activities just 
naturally gravitate to the river. 
Drowning, for one. Picnics and 
concerts, for others. 

Some people even go boating, 
for real excitement. The redoubt- 


able Geoff Morgan, well-known 
outdoorsman and raconteur, re- 
calls his harrowing circum- 
navigation of the Dedham Loop 
via Long Ditch, several times in 
succession, for no particular rea- 


son, in a rubber raft: “It was a’ 


saga of low adventure.’ Harvard 
oarsmen still cultivate the deft 
wrist action that sends gouts of 
Charles River spray into the 
megaphones of barking cox- 
swains. But alas, tetanus shots 
and typhoid serum are no longer 
the order of the day for downed 
sailors in the Basin. If you get 
dunked, though, you might just 
have a shot or two for old times’ 
sake. 

There are less strenuous forms 
of recreation in which Charles 
aficionados may indulge: ogling 
sunbathers by the Anderson 
Bridge is nice; so. is standing on 
the Harvard Bridge, getting 
bounced up and down and mus- 


ing on the present whereabouts 
and circumstances of the hapless 
Smoot, who gained immortality 
as an MIT fraternity pledge; so is 
getting wrecked and sitting on the 
embankment and watching the 
Slime Monster emerge from the 
depths and eat the Longfellow 
Bridge. 

Then, of course, there is that 
most prominent and durable form 
of recreation, procreation. Mak- 
ing out on the riverbank. Hell, 
even the Puritans went for a li'l 
old roll in the sludge now and 
again. Even on the worst days it 
diverts your attention from the 
stench. A word of advice, though, 
if I may be permitted. Even if the 
banks are too crowded or aro- 
matic, don’t retreat to the median 
strip of Storrow Drive. It wants 
privacy. 

The Charles maintains its tradi- 
tions and eternally spawns new 
customs, if not fish. Over at MIT, 


where the bottomless-Charles 
joke is told in terms of density 
gradients, there is a heartwarm- 
ing end-of-term ritual. If they 
ever dredge the muck below the 
exact center of the Harvard 
Bridge, the authorities will find a 
veritable reef of submerged text- 
books, slide rules, and Brass Rats. 

The Charles accepts this in- 
cursion with equanimity, as it has 
all the others. Therein, I think, 
lies the reason we cherish the 
Charles, for filthier, for cleaner. 
The Charles doesn’t take itself 
seriously. It’s not your thunder- 
ing, pretentious river with de- 
lusions of Niagara. In its mean- 
dering, contemplative way, the 
Charles, nee Gruast, can accept 
abuse from garbage, industrial 
waste, crap, dams, diversions and 
anaerobic monstrosities, run its 
slow Marathon and still manage a 
smile when it goes by the 
Esplanade. * 
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WHEN IT COMES TO MUSIC 
IN NEW ENGLAND, 
THERE’S REALLY ONLY ONE 


(50 


SOURCE: 


Diversified Musical Enterprises, !nc. 


145 Newton Street 


Waltham 


(CoRPARsicREtcloicle) 


Branch, Boston 02154 
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STOMPERS 


ARE STEAMIN’ WITH 
“AMERICAN FUN’ 








Photo: Jean Renard /SHE 





“hrnerioats Fun’ ...anew release 
by The Stompers 


Hear it now onthe following radio stations 


-WBCN WTBS WCOZ 
WHRB WZBC WBRS 
WERS WMFO WSHL 
APPEARING: 
“June 20 & 23 2 ee, 
OLD FORGE TAVERN, EASTON, MA 
June 27 
HEADLINERS NORTH, NASHUA, NH 
June 28, 29, 30 
SMUGGLER’S DEN, NEW BEDFORD, MA 
July 4 : 
MARBLEHEAD FESTIVAL OF ARTS, MARBLEHEAD, MA 
July 5 
OLD FORGE TAVERN, EASTON, MA 
July 6, 7, 8 
LIL EARL’S, GLOUCESTER, MA 
July 12, 13, 14 
JONATHAN SWIFTS, CAMBRIDGE, MA 


Wed. June 20. 


WCOZ MIDNIGHT TO 1 PM AIRING TAPED SHOW 
FROM THE PARADISE THEATER 


# soe BOLLING” anes csscs.oen 
“original high energy-neveradull mom ent” “one of Boston! s best emerging bands” 


lorse - Ree. - WHAT'S NEW 


“Inspiring... Original 1... Polished” : “A tight,punchy, evangelical sound” 
“A classical study in high energy rock&rol]” 


Glenn Burgoon & Nikki Richardson - SWEET POTATO 











Also on Double Eagle Records 
Coast to Coast b/w i'm m in Trouble Eranaivety Repraventnd Sy 


Available at Discount Records and Nuggets _| Norwood eet. coe 
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Paul Barclay & Bil Downes Present: 


THE CO/MEDT CONNECTION 


“ DING HO” Night Club 
formerly Springfield St. Saloon 
Stage III Lounge 13 Springfield St. 

76 Warrenton St. Inman Square, Cambridge 


New Summer Hours: 


Every Thurs., 9:00 | 9:00 Every Sunday 


in Charles Playhouse 


Voted best place to eat, 


-LADIES INVITED- 
1350 Cambridge St., Inman Sq. f 
Cambridge 491-9672 (a 








Catch Up and Coming Comedians 
See Tomorrow’s Stars Today 


Tix $3.00 at the door 
Interested Performers call Paul 648-8571 or Bil 272-8767 














SUMMER COMEDY 
——FESTIVAL—— 


BOSTON’S TWO HIT REVUES 
WITH MUSIC 











{ THEATRECHARGE 426-8181 j 
Phone Res. 536-0600 


NEXT MOVE THEATRE 
955 Boytston St. 











“An anti-disco disco,” to quote 
a fan, where music and people, 
not glitter, are the attraction. 
An intimate, subterranean 
place, simple and earthy, like belly dancing 
— a special enticement Wed. nights. 
Ahmed’s, a 3-floor eating and drinking es- 
tablishment ide greats in good French and 
Moroccan food, delicious distinction! 





POOH'S PUB presents 
“THE BEST IN JAZZ” 
— Open 7 Days A Week — 
11 AM til 2 AM 
LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 
NIGHTLY 
JAZZ ROOM OPEN 
8PM - 2 AM 
HOT & COLD SANDWICHES 
and SOUPS SERVED 


Speakeasy Pete Presents 


THE BEST IN LIVE 
BLUES 
ENTERTAINMENT 
NIGHTLY 
354-2525 
24 NORFOLK ST. 


CENTRAL SQ 
CAMBRIDGE 


11 AM til 2 AM 


Master Charge Accepted 
464 Commonwealth Ave. 
Kenmore Sq. East 
262-4911 














Thurs., Fri., & Sat. 
LIVE ROCK "NROLL 
. Boston 





(nr. Brookline Village) 














THE CLUB 222" 
LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 
NIGHTLY 


Rock ’n’ Roll, Funk Rock, Southern R&R, Blues 





gameroom in Cambridge or Boston. 





Have a pore apt none too — ‘or small! 











876-5200 
96 Winthrop St 





Harvard Square 





Mimeds 





Delicious People, 
Friendly Food, 
(Od alo) <-Telelg-]e)al-r0 Mm sleley4-m 
A Real Dance Floor, 
and The Best Bar Bands in America. 


TRUM UP ERERERERERSARSESESSE RES 


Luncheon Specials & 
Sunday Brunch 


1648 Beacon St 277-0982 


Brookline, MA 


7 7) 822-0843 


61 
every Wed. — Happy Hour All Night 
Thurs., June 21 
Friday, June 22 
ran Return of 


E FOOLS 

etiaetoes <f 

| THE RAMONES 
SAM 8 ao DAVE, 


AY 
STORM WARNING 


icketron, Out of Tous 1 & Provid BNC 
Outlets & Lunasea 








[Sox games by day & features 








| summertime at 


WHO'S 
ON 
- FIRST 


BOSTON’S 
NEWEST 
NIGHTCLUB 


Who’s on First is_ the last 
watering hole, before Red 


the finest in entertainment 
by night. 

Stop in before or after the 
game, or anytime at all. Who 
knows what famous stars 
you'll find hanging around. 
(Due to capacity crowds during 
games, there will be no entertain- 
ment the night of the games.) 


18 ¥ w Street 
weariatierss oven 


acrose from Fenway Perk 
Kenmore Square 247-3353 




















COOL OFF THIS SUMMER 
WITH BOSTON’S 
HOTTEST SHOW! 


‘SENSATIONAL 


Kevin Kelly, Globe 


STRUT: . 


A Classy. Sassy Musical 
Celebration of the 1930's & 40's! 





[THEATRE CHARGE . 426-8181] 





Info & Res: (617) 423-6580 
Group Sales: (617) 547-7584 
at the air conditioned 
Boston Rep 
4 Boylston Place, Boston 
_MBTA GREEN LINE 
BOYLSTON ST. STOP 


























ZE¥ NOAHS “AX ~- 
. RESTAURANT ,. LOUNGE 










\ OCEAN DRIVE (RT. 139) v4 
N Marshfield, Mass. \\ 
\ 834-4931 (Q 
) _SERVING LUNCH & DINNER DAILY __ 4 
\ Some of our Food Specialties: i 
\ * 2 Boiled Live Lobsters $5.99 ( 
* Steamers with Pitcher ] 

of Michelob Beer $4.95 ‘ 


° 1 Ib. New York Sirloin Steak $4.95 


° Nightly Entertainment 
Wed. thru Sunday 


"i ‘ aN ial . : S; ° 
S spe"... ° Piano Player Daily 4-9 PM, Pein; 
” ae sue Mon. thru Sat. Sterprig 




















* Sunday 4-8 PM Sing-Along Happy Hour 
with Toby Lynch = 


COME JOIN US ON THE OCEANL 44 















anes NIGHTLY EARLY 

aon ee * WEDNESDAY & BIRD SPECIAL 
TEEN THURSDAY 8 PM-10 PM: 
DISCO LIVE BEER & DRINKS 


ROCK & ROLL " 3.60 


TUESDAY-SUNDAY, 2 LIVE SHOWS NIGHTLY! .,’ 
ae KT Between sets, our D.J. plays Sie 
KITCHEN OPEN by olueet SORaBMe eines of the 50's & 60's, 
11 aM - 10 PM IES including some of your favorite disco. 
BURGERS & SANDWICHES 


NOW APPEARING Wed. & Thurs., June 20 & 21: 


Casual Dress; Dress Jeans Accepted 
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W. invite you to enjoy 


a summer of great tennis 
with us... 

at the Weston Racquet Club 
R.S.V.P. 


camaraderie of new friends made 

across the nets at the Weston 
Racquet Club is long remembered .. . 
You too can easily share with us the 
experience of enjoyable tennis played 
with compatible partners in the ambiance 
that is Weston ... a reflection of the 
quality of our lighted outdoor tennis, 
pool, pub and clubhouse facilities, our 
members and the attitude and 
competence of our staff ... Our raison 
d’etre is to make sure that all members, 
new and old, have not only a memorable 
Summer, but also the opportunity to 
develop as players for the greater 
enjoyment of the fine game of tennis. 
... We invite you to exp 
Summer experience for yourself ... . Fall, 
Winter, Spring and Summer — Weston is 
the Club for all Seasons, where the 
traditions of tennis endure. . 


Gesmers turns into Fall and the 


¢ 8 lighted championship outdoor 
courts 


restored country mansion (circa 
1880) clubhouse 


terraced sundecks and patio 
heated swimming and whirlpools 
40 love pub and restaurant 

© tournaments 
tennis socials 

¢ Membership Inquiries Invited 


Call me ... Let’s chat about your first 
summer of great tennis at Weston. 


Richard J. Trant, Jr. 
President 
Weston 
Racquet 
Club 
132 West Street 617-890-LOVE 


20 minutes from Faneuil Hall 

at the center of West Suburban Boston 
Mass. Turnpike to Route 128 N. 

to Exit 48 Winter Street 


Night moves 





CLUBS 





ore the Westén 


Of course it's easy to sweat during 
the summer, but there’s no reason 
anyone has to. 'Tis a far, far better 
thing to watch one’s glass sweat, 
especially when it’s full of ice and 
one’s favorite potation. That's why 
there are so many watering holes of 
various sorts in Boston and be- 
yond. 

But if you don’t want to end up 


* washing glasses to pay for your 


drinks, heed this: places that ac- 
cept credit cards usually have dress 
codes. For some reason, club 
owners find the combination of den- 
im and plastic abhorrent. If you 
can't separate yourself from your 
Levi's, carry cash. 


BOSTON 
Bette’s Rolls Royce, 1 Union St. 
across from Faneuil Hall, 227-0675. 
Full menu until closing time. Bob 
Clark on piano from 6 p.m. to mid- 
night on Mon. and Tues. On Wed. 
through Fri. from 7 p.m. to 2 a.m., 
the Fabulous Sam (and Bette, too). 
Sat. features the Dixie Cookbook 
Banjo Band at 8 p.m. Bette’s spe- 
cial show with Dixieland band on 
Sun. from 7:30 to 11:30 p.m. Cover 
$1 on Fri. and Sat. Shoes required. 
AE, CB, DC, MC. 
The Bull and Finch Pub, 84 Beacon 
St., 227-9603. Full menu until mid- 
night. TV, back room with dart 
board, stereo. No T-shirts. All ma- 
jor credit cards. 
Bumpers, in the Fenway Motor 
Hotel, 1271 Boylston St., 267-8300. 
TV screen. Happy hour-until 9 p.m. 
All major credit cards. 
Cantone’s, 69 Broad St., 338-7677. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. New wave rock live at 9:30 p.m. 
Cover $2, 
Cask and Flagon 
Ave., 266-1705. Snack menu until 
closing time. Taped music, pinball, 
pool tables. Happy hour Fri. through 
Sun. from 2:30 to 6:30 p.m. 
Cask ‘n’ , 62 Brookline Ave., 
536-4840. Sandwiches and bur- 
gers served until 1 a.m. on Sun. 
through Thurs., and until 10 p.m. on 


Fri. and. Sat. Live contemporary 
music" We h Sat. at 9 p.m. 
Regular p for 16-ounce drinks 


from 6:30 p.m. to closing on Sun. 
and Wed. ; 

Copley’s, in the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
267-5300. Opens at noon. Lunch is 
served until 3 p.m. and dinner is 
available from 5:30 to 11:30 p.m. 
Brunch is served on Sun. from 11 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Pianist in the eve- 
ning. Proper attire requested. DC, 
MC, VISA. 

Crossroads, 495 Beacon St., 262- 
7371. Full menu until 1 a.m. trish 
music from Barley Mow on Fri. and 
Sat. at 9:30 p.m. Jazz from Trom- 


bone Madness on Sun. from 4 to 8 


p.m. MC, VISA. 














The cryptic abbreviations you keep 
running across are not messages 
from the beyond; they're our way of 
telling you which credit cards are 
accepted at a particular night spot. 
AE is American Express; CB, Carte 
Blanche; DC, Diners Club; MC, 
Master Charge; VISA, VISA. 





Daisy Buchanan’s, Newbury St. at 
Fairfield St. Open daily from 10 a.m. 
Luncheon specials from 11:30 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Juke box. No jeans at 
night. 

Damatas, 1297 River St., Hyde Park, 
364-9763. Open daily from 8 a.m. 
Sandwiches until closing. Country- 
and-Western band on Thurs. 
through Sat. from 8:30 p.m. to 12:30 


a.m. 
1826 Lounge, in the Union Oyster 
House, 41 Union St., 227-2750. 
Sandwiches and soup-and-salad 
bar daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m. Happy hour on Mon. through 
Fri. from 4:30 to 7:30 p.m. Open 
Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
9 p.m. On Fri. and Sat. open til 10 
a All major credit cards except 


Eliot Lounge, corner of Massachu- 
setts and Commonwealth Aves., 
262-8823. Open daily from 3 pens 
Live music nightly except Mon. Daily 
happy hour until 8 p.m. $2 cover 
Thurs. through Sat. 

Father’s First, 122 Harvard Ave., 
787-1112. Cheap drinks. Juke box. 
Father's Three, 149 Charlies St., 
523-1895, and Father's Five, 33 


Massachusetts Ave., 536-1198: 
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Lucy Dillon 


Much the same as Father’s First. All 
in the family, you might say. 
Gatsby’s, 79 Providence St. (second 
entrance at 300 Boylston St.), 247- 
8848. Food served until 1 a.m. 
Happy hour Mon. through Fri. from 
4:30 to 6 p.m.; spin of the wheel 
determines price of drinks. No T- 
shirts at night. 

Ground Round, 800 Boyiston St. 
(Prudential Center), 247-0500. Live 
Top-40 band and dancing nightly 
Tues. through Sun. Six-foot TV 
screen. Dress code: “no rags.” AE, 
MC, VISA. 

The Horse at North Station, 120 
Causeway St., 227-5717. Opens at 8 
a.m. Serious drinking in an under- 
standing atmosphere. 

Ken’s Pub, 885 Boylston St., 267- 
5050. Happy hour from 4 to 7 p.m. 
daily. No T-shirts. MC, VISA. 

The Last Hurrah, at the Parker 
House, 60 School St., 227-8600. Full 
menu until closing. Live swing 
music Mon. through Thurs. from 
7:30 p.m. and Fri. and Sat. from 8:30 
p.m. Dancing. Daily drink specials. 
All major credit cards. 

Lenox Hotel, 710 Boylston St., 536- 
5300. Two clubs: Diamond Jim's 
Lounge. Closed Sun. Ella Hall on 
piano from 5 to 9 p.m. From 9 p.m., 
sing along with pianist Pam Huel- 
ing. Happy hour from 5 to & p.m. No 
jeans. All major credit cards. Olde 
London Pub and Grille. Food and 
drink Mon. through Sat. until 1 a.m. 
and on Sun. until 10 p.m. All major 
credit cards. 

Lulu White’s, 3 Appleton St., South 
End, 423-3652. Open -Tues. through 
Sat. from 5 p.m. and on Sun. from 
2:30 p.m. Name jazz attractions at 9 
p.m. on Tues. through Thurs. Lulu 
White Jazz Dance Band on Fri. and 
Sat. from 8 p.m. Progressive jazz 
Sun. at 9 p.m. Cover $4 with dinner 
and $5 with cocktails Tues. through 
Thurs. and on Sun.; $2.50 with din- 
ner and $3.50 with cocktails Fri. and 
Se Oe ae attire requested. 


Matt Talbot's, Hote! Diplomat, cor- 
ner of Chandler and Berkeley Sts., 
338-9089. Mon. is talent night. Live 
contemporary music at 8:30 p.m. on 
Tues. through Sat. Cover $1 Tues. 
through Sat. 
Medieval Manor, 370 Common- 
wealth Ave., 262-5144. Boston's 
12th-century-style dinner cabaret. 
Six-course meal (one menu) in- 
cludes beef ribs and Cornish game 
hens. No silverware. Humor as 
broad as a cathedral door. Begins at 
6:30 p.m. on Sun. and at 7:30 p.m. 
on Mon through Fri. On Sat. at 5 and 
9 p.m. $15 per person weekdays; 
$18 Fri. through Sun.. Advance 
reservations only. No jeans or T- 
shirts; sports jackets recom- 
mended. MC, VISA. 
Metsovon Lounge at Aegean Fare, 
16-18 North St., 723-4850. Greek 
music Fri. and Sat. from 9:30 p.m. 
Happy hour Wed. through Fri. from 
4 to 8 p.m. AE, MC, VISA. 
Micheel’s, 52a Gainsborough St., 
247-7262. Opens at 9 a.m. Serves 
only beer and wine. Live jazz every 
night at 9:30. Cover usually $1. 
Naked i Cabaret, 666 Washington 
St., 426-7462. Nude pohege girl” 
striptease. Show everything but dip- 
lomas. Continuous shows: from 11 
a.m. to 2 a.m. MC, VISA. 
Club, 52 Piedmont St., 

7547. Opens daily at 5 p.m. 
Happy hour from 5 to 8 p.m. Piano 
downstairs nightly. Fri. and Sat. 
disco upstairs at 9:30 p.m. No cre- 
dit cards. 


Ninety-Nine Restaurants. There are 
four in Boston; their menus offer 
mostly sandwiches, and they're 
really pubs. 

— 291 Devonshire St., 426-0099. 
Closes at 6 p.m. on Sat. and all day 
Sun. Live piano daily from 4 to 11:30 
p.m. Happy hour from 5 to 7 p.m. 
AE, DC, MC, VISA. 

— 234 Friend St., 742-6618. All 
major credit cards. 

— 125 Pearl St., 423-4792. 
Closed on Sat. and Sun. Disco on 
Fri. from 8 p.m. All major credit 
cards. 

— 132 Portland St., 742-1572. 
Juke box. AE, DC, MC, VISA. 

The Paradise, 967 Commonwealth 
Ave., 254-2052. Boston’s showcase 
club. Front bar opens at noon; live 
entertainment, including a lot of na- 
tionally known acts, starts nightly at 
8:30. Often a second show at 11:30 
p.m. Tickets vary from $3 to $15. 
Parker’s Bar, the Parker House, 60 
School St., 227-8600. Continental 
breakfast served Mon. through Fri. 
from 7:30 to 9:30 a.m. Lunch avail- 
able Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Dessert served 
from 8:30 to. 11 p.m. Robert Farrell 
on piano Mon. through Sat. from 
6:30 p.m. to 11:30 p.m. Request 
anything from Mahler to Zappa. 
Free hot and cold hors-d’oeuvre 
from 5 to 7 p.m. daily. No jeans. All 
major credit cards. 

The Pier, 145 Northern Ave., 426- 
7222. Live entertainment starting at 
9 p.m. nightly. Sun. is trish night. 
Mon. is Country and Western. On 
Thurs. J.D., Billy and Ken play 
music of the ‘50s. Happy hour Mon. 
through Fri. from 5 to 7 p.m. Cover 
$1 on Thurs. All major credit cards. 
Pooh’s Pub and Pooh's Pantry, 464 
Commonwealth Ave., 262-6911. Full 
menu all day. Happy hour until 7 
p.m. $2 cover. No white T-shirts or 
dirty dungarees. MC. 

Pony Lounge, 411 Chelsea St., East 
Boston, 567-9775. Juke box. Don 
Pasco at piano bar Fri. and Sat. 
from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

Port O’ Call, 158 State St., 523- 
5232. Juke box. Full menu at lunch 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. Charcoal bar- 
becue from 6 p.m. 

Pe Ren yt Dench Grill, “4 
tanhope St..«4 - Opens at 
p.m. on Sat. and at noon on Sun. 
Piano player Wed. through Fri. from 
5 to 9 p.m. Free snacks from 5 to 7 
p.m. on Sun. through Fri. Dress 
code: neat. All major credit cards. 
The Rat, 528 Commonwealth Ave., 
Kenmore Square, 247-7713. Open 
seven days at 8 p.m. Two bands 
every night at 9 p.m. Loud music 
and dancing at this now nationally 
known punk club. Cover from $2 to 


$3. 

R , 85 Atlantic Ave., 
rantost Seon at 4 p.m. on Mon. 
through Sat. and at 2 p.m. on Sun. 
Live soft rock nightly Wed. through 
Sat. Happy hour weekdays from 
4:30 to 6:30 p.m. AE, MC, VISA. 
Scotch ’n’ Sirloin, 77 N. Washing- 
ton St., 723-3677. Opens at 4:30 
daily. J.D., Billy and Ken's oldies but 
goodies on Wed. at 9 p.m. Dancing 
with the Maggie Scott Quartet 
Thurs. and Sat. at 9 p.m. Jam ses- 
sion with Mende on Fri. $2 cover on 
Wed. AE, MC, VISA. 

Teddy Bear Lounge, 3 Providence 
St., 247-7371. Strippers until 2 a.m., 
accompanied by live bands at.night. 
CB, DC, MC, VISA. 


soe IDGE 

OMERVILLE 

A&S Cafe, 299 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge, 547-4374. Closed Sun., 
open other days at 8 a.m. italian 
food and pizza from 11 a.m. to 11 
p.m. Juke box, pinball machines. 
Happy hour with all drinks 50 cents 
Mon. through Fri. from 4 to 6 p.m. 


DC. 

Averof, 1924 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, 354-4500. Greek and 
Middle Eastern music starts at 8:30 
.m. nightly and at 3 p.m. on Sun. 
lily dancing begins an hour later. 
No cover, but $5 minimum. MC, 

VISA. 
The Back Room (at the idier), 123 
Mt. Auburn-St., Cambridge, 492- 
9639. Live: entertainment by local 
performers (folk, soft rock) at 9 p.m. 
nightly. Weekend cover charge $1. 
Cantab Lounge, 738 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge, 354-2685. 
Open daily at 8 a.m. Big-screen TV 
for sports. Country-and-Western 
and folk si s Wed. through Sat. 
from 9 p.m. downstairs Thurs. 
through Sat. from 9 p.m. No jeans or 
ee on page 44 





One of the Finest Night- 
clubs in New England 


Seating Capacity: 1600 


TWO SHOWS NIGHTLY 
ONE ADMISSION 


Positive /D 
Required 








Tommy Makem & Liam Clancy 
Evelyn Champagne King 
Arlo Guthrie 


Foxy 

Saturday 
Sail Records Evening 
Brownie Mcintosh, Robert Ellis Orrall with 
John Payne, Chuck Kruger, and the Skinny 
Kid Band 


Herb Reed of the Original Platters 
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Buddy Rich 
Miss Hampton Beach Pageant 
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Emotions ae 
‘To Be Announced 
Talking Heads 
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Vicki Sue Robinson 
Crystal Gayle _ 
To Be Announced 
To Be Announced 
Warren Zevon 
Tavares 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 
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David Bromberg Band 
Tickets Available Herb Reed of the Original Platters 
At Box Office oaturcay < JS lay 
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TICKETS ALSO AVAILABLE AT: 


Strawberries All Locations 
Out-Of-Town Tickets OFT) laleler= 
Harmony Hut NER IIE) 
Music World Manchester 
Musicsmith Portsmouth 


Sister Sledge 
Hit Song: 

“We Are Family”’ 
July 19-21 
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T-shirts allowed at disco. 
Casablanca, 40 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge, 876-0999. Continental menu 
upstairs Mon. through Sat.’ from 
11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Downstairs 
(liquor only) opens at 5 p.m. seven 
days and offers live jazz from 9 p.m. 
All major credit cards. 

The Club, 823 Main St., Cambridge 
491-7313. Live music and dancing 
upstairs nightly from 8 p.m. Down- 
Stairs bar open daily from 10 a.m. 
Big game room with pinball ma- 
chines, shuffleboard and six-foot 
color TV. Various drink specials. 
Dress code: neat. 

Club: 3, 608 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville, 623-6957. Opens at 8 
a.m. daily. Entertainment starts at 
8:30 p.m. On Sun. and Wed. a DJ 
plays songs from the ‘50s and ‘60s. 


Live band Thurs. through Sat., us- 
ually disco music. 

Father’s Fore, 300 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, 661-3394. Juke 
box, TV. Low-priced drinks. 
Father’s Six, 1 Bow St., Cam- 
bridge, 491-9691. Juke box. Low- 
priced drinks with specials every 
day. Hot dogs 10 cents Sat. and 
Sun. from noon to 5:30 p.m. 





Don't be confused by the little 
clusters of letters sprinkled through 
these listings; they refer to credit 
cards. Repeat after us: AE is Ameri- 
can Express; CB, Carte Blanche: 
DC, Diners Club; MC, Master 
Charge; VISA, VISA. 





Flapper’s. 450 Rindge Ave., Cam- 
bridge, 661-0960. Live rock, jazz 


and disco music nightly Wed. 
through Sat. DJ playing music old 
and new Mon. and Tues. Teen disco 
Sun. from 2 to 6 p.m.; no alcohol, 
$1.50 cover. Cover other days var- 
ies from $1.50 to $3. Dress code: 
“neat and clean, no holes or 
patches.” 

Ha’penny, 121 Mt. Auburn St., Cam- 
bridge, 492-9522. Lunch daily from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Happy hour 
from 5 to 7 p.m. Juke box. 

The idler, 123 Mt. Auburn St., Cam- 
bridge, 492-9639. In the basement 
of the Blue Parrot restaurant. Open 
Sun. through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 11:30 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. 
until 12:30 a.m. Light meals, variety 
of coffees and teas. Juke box. 

inn Square Men’s Bar (women al- 
ways invited), 1350 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge, 491-1672. Live music 





FUN-GAMES 


THE ULTIMATE 


INDOOR AMUSEMENT CENTER 


INSIDE 


* PINBALL * TV GAMES * POOL * 
* BILLIARDS * SNACK BAR x 


RT. 9, FRAMINGHAM | 
NEXT TO THE HOLIDAY INN 


THEINS & OUTS 


of FUN 


OUTSIDE 


‘‘A Miniature Freedom Trail’’ 


% GOLF COURSE x FUNHOUSE * fF 
Rt. 9, Natick (opp. McDonald’s to the 
rear of Hoffman's) 





(jazz, reggae, punk, etc.) every night 
from 9:30 p.m. Happy hour until 8 
a. Cover from $1 to $2 on Fri. and 
at. 
Jacks, 952 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, 491-7800. Open daily 
from 3:30 p.m. Happy hour from 
4:30 to 8 p.m. daily. Live entertain- 
ment nightly at 9 p.m. Cover $2 on 
Fri. and Sat. 
Jonathan Swift’s, 30 Boylston St., 
Cambridge, 661-9887. Light lunch 
available daily (except Sun.) from 11 
a.m. to 3 p.m. Live entertainment 
nightly from 9 p.m. Cover usually $2 
to $3 at night, up to $4.50 to $6 for 
major acts. 
Ken’s Pub, 684 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, 868-5640. Full menu 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. Juke 
box. Pint-sized drinks and _ half- 
priced dinners featured regularly. 
New Jumbo Lounge, 1133 Broad- 
way, Somerville, 623-9257. Open 
daily from 8 a.m. 
Oxford Ale House, 36 Church St., 
Cambridge, 876-5353. Live music 
nightly from 9:30 p.m. Features 
swing, rock ‘n’ roll, rhythm ‘n’ blues. 
“Cover is $2 Thurs. through Sat. 
Downstairs is Dunster’s Pub, which 
opens at 5 p.m. daily and has a 
happy hour until 7:30 p.m. Darts. 
Passim, 47 Paimer St., Cambridge, 
492-7679. Closed on Mon. Live 
entertainment nightly. Name folk 
performer on Thurs. through Sun. 
Bluegrass and other special artists 
on Tues. and Wed. at 8:30 p.m. 
Cover usually $3 to $4. Lunch 
served from 11:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. on 
Tues. through Sat. Light snacks, 
desserts during evening hours. No 
liquor, but imaginative beverages. 
Gift shop. 
The Plough and Stars, 912 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge, 492- 
9653. Gourmet lunch served on 
Mon. through Fri. from noon to 2:30 
p.m. Steamed clams and corn on 
Sat. from noon to 3 p.m. Brunch on 
Sun. from 12:30 to 4 p.m. Live music 
(Irish; folk, blues) every night ex- 
cept Mon. and Fri. beginning at 9 
p.m. Jazz on Tues. evenings and on 
Sun. afternoons at 5 p.m. Happy 
hour on Mon. through Thurs. from 3 
to 7 p.m. 
Rise Club, 485 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, 354-8937. Kitchen open 
from noon to 3 p.m. on Mon. and all 
day Tues, through Sun. Soul-food 
buffet on Fri. and Sat. Live R&B and 
disco bands Thurs. through Sat. at 9 
p.m. Huge dance floor. Nightly drink 
specials. Cover $3 to $4 Thurs. 
through Sun. Dress code: neat. 
Ryles, 212 Hampshire St., Cam- 
bridge, 876-9330. Open daily from 5 
p.m. and on Fri. from 4 p.m. Happy 
hour until 8 p.m. Contemporary jazz 
upstairs and mainstream jazz down- 
stairs from 9 p.m. $1 to $3 cover up- 
Stairs. 
Speakeasy, 24 Norfolk St., Cam- 
bridge, 354-2525. Opens at 8 p.m. 
Live boogie and blues nightly. 
Dancing. Low-priced drinks. Oc- 
casional cover. 
St. Saloon, Springfield 
St. (Inman Square), Cambridge, 
661-7700. Live music nightly at 9 
p.m. The Boston Comedy Connec- 
tion on Sun. at 9 p.m. Cover $1 to $2 
Thurs. through Sat., $3 on Sun. Bar 
on the premises with no cover 
charge. Ding Ho restaurant in back 
open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
The Sunflower, 22 Boylston St., 
Cambridge, 864-8450. Jazz down- 
stairs seven nights a week from 9 
p.m. Jazz lunch on Sat. from 11:30 
a.m. to 4 p.m. and on Sun. from 
noon to 4 p.m. Cover is $1 on Fri. 
and Sat. night. AE, DC, MC, VISA. 
1369 Jazz Club, 1369 Cambridge 
St. (Inman. Square), Cambridge, 
491-9625. Open daily from 8 a.m. 
Live jazz nightly from 9 p.m. Happy 
hour until 9 p.m. Cover is $1 on Fri. 


juke box. Happy hour Mon. through 
Thurs. from 3 to 6 p.m. Reasonable 
dress. MC, VISA for food only. 
Mary Anne’s, 1939 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 566-9741. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 8 a.m. and on 
Sun. from noon. Happy hour until 8 
p.m. Half-priced drinks for senior 
citizens (over 65) until 8 p.m. Disco 
daily from 8 p.m. Two dance floors, 
juke box, pinball. Cozy lounge 
downstairs. 

Molly’s, 161 Brighton Ave., Allston, 
783-2900. Full menu available Mon. 
through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m. and on Sat. from 5 to 11 p.m. 
Disco Wed. through Sun. from 8 
p.m. Thurs. is oldies show with Doc- 
tor Dave. All drinks half price from 8 
p.m. to midnight on Wed. and Sun. 
with $1.50 cover. Cover daily $1 for 
disco. 

Tam O’Shanter, 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 227-0982. Full menu 
from 11:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. Lunch 
special $2.50. Live entertainment 
Tues. through Sun. at 9:30 p.m. 
— everything except punk rock and 
disco. Cover usually $1. 

Ramada Inn Lounge, Soidiers Field 
Rd., Brighton, 254-1234. Live enter- 
tainment Mon. through Sat. at 9 
p.m. Daryl Richmond and the First 
Class play in June, the Shades of 
Time (Top-40) in July. Happy hour 
Mon. through Fri. from 4 to 7 p.m. 
No jeans, T-shirts, sneakers. All 
major credit cards. 


NORTH OF BOSTON 
The Brasserie, 33 Spring St., Lynn, 
595-9724. A restaurant until 9 p.m., 
when it turns into a club. Low-keyed 
rock ‘n’ roll Fri. and Sat. Proper 
dress on weekends. 
For Pete’s Sake, 377 Lynnway, 
Lynn, 595-9503. Full menu avail- 
able with daily luncheon specials. 
Fish fry on Wed. is $1.29. Top-40 
bands Thurs. through Sun. from 9 
p.m., sound system other days. 
Cover is $1 on Fri. and Sat. No jeans 
or sneakers on Fri. and Sat. AE, MC. 
Main Act, in the Harbour House, 
830 Lynnway, Lynn, 581-5555. Open 
daily at 8 p.m. Closed Mon.. Jazz, 
rock and blues nightly, including 
stars like B.B. King. Cover from $2 
to $3.50, more for big names. Pro- 
per dress: neat jeans, no sneakers. 
All major credit cards. 
Oceanview, 1 Willow Road, Na- 
hant, 581-1301. Opens daily at 9 
a.m. No jeans. MC, VISA. 
Prince, Rte. 1, Saugus, 233-9824. 
Bills itself as the largest pizzeria in 
New England. Big-band music on 
Thurs. at 8 p.m. Country, blues or 
rock on Fri. and Sat. from 9 p.m. 
Weekend cover $1 to $2. No jeans. 
Sandy's Jazz Revival, 54 Cabot St., 
Beverly, 922-7515. Re-opens 
June 26. Big-name jazz and blues 
artists nightly. Cover varies. Call for 
schedule. 


SOUTH OF BOSTON 
Beachcomber, 797 Quincy Shore 
Dr., Quincy, 479-8989. Live rock 
bands Sun. through Fri. at 9 p.m. On 
Sat. an eight-act. floor..ghow. $1 
cover on Fri. 

Bosco’s, 93a Front St., Scituate Har- 
bor, 545-4910. Downstairs, coun- 
try-rock and blues from Wed. 
through Sun. at 8:30 p.m. Happy 
hour nightly from 8 to 9 p.m. Down- 
Stairs, in the Bell Buoy, Top-40 
bands or disco daily. Happy hour 
from 4 to 8 p.m. Cover $1 to $2. No 
jeans upstairs. AE, MC, VISA. 

Casey’s One/Casey’s Two, 247 
Nantasket Ave., Hull, 925-0733. 
Casey’s One opens daily at noon. 
Casey's Two is open Thurs. through 
Sat. from 8 p.m. with live rock every 
night. On Thurs. beer is 50 cents 
and bar drinks are 75 cents. Cover 


and Sat. _ ute ‘ 4 
30" Daneter St; 3 Duneter St, Stanek Wekeet 222 Catia BRP rah-- re 
Cambridge, 354-0636. Full menu field, 834-9149. Opens Mon. 


available all day. Sun. brunch from 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Happy hour Moh. 
through Fri. from 3 to 6 p.m. Daily 
drink specials. AE, MC, VISA. 


ALLSTON BRIGHTON 
BROOKLINE 
Backstage, 299 Harvard Ave., 
Brookline, 731-3330. At the Pre- 
mier |! deli. Juke box, pinball ma- 
chine, large TV. Happy hour with 
free hors-d’oeuvre Mon. through 
Fri. from 4 to 7 p.m. AE, DC, MC, 

VISA. 

Bunratty’s, 186 Harvard Ave., Alis- 
ton, 254-9820. Open daily from 2 
p.m. Happy hour until 8 p.m. Live 
bands nightly from 9 p.m. Large 
dance floor and separate game 
room. Cover $2 on Fri. and Sat. 
Chip’s Pub, 1960 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 566-9600. Juke box and 
stereo. Happy hour from midnight 
to 1 a.m. 

Ed Burke’s, 808 Huntington Ave. 
(near Brookline Village), 566-9267. 
Live band on Fri. at 9 p.m., other en- 
tertainment on Thurs. and Sat. at 9 
p.m. Low-priced drinks. 
Gladstone’s, 1239 Commonwealth 
Ave., Aliston, 787-5625. Open daily 
from 3 p.m. Live rock ‘n’ roll starts 
nightly at 9:30 p.m. Happy hour 
daily until 8 p.m. and additionally on 
Thurs. from 9 to 10 p.m. and from 
midnight to 1 a.m. Tues. is College 
Night, Wea. is Couples Night. 
Ken’s Pub, 1230 Com 

Ave., Aliston, 734-8772. Full menu 
available to midnight. Dancing to 


through Fri. at 4 p.m., Sat. and Sun 
at noon. Live rock Wed. through 
Sun. from 9 p.m. Drink specials on 
Wed., Thurs. and Sun. $1 cover. 


WEST OF BOSTON 

The Brook, Webb Brook Rd. (a 
quarter-mile from Rte. 3A), Billerica, 
667-1502. Country music on Tues. 
and hard rock Thurs. through Sun. 
from 9 p.m. Bar drinks 75 cents on 
Thurs. and Sun. No cover Sun., 
varies other days. Neat attire. 
Chateau de Ville, 220 Worcester 
Rd., Framingham, 879-5300. Din- 
ner theater at 6:30 p.m. on Wed. 
through Sat. and at 6 p.m. on Sun. 
Separate celebrity series (Engelbert 
Humperdink, etc) held in the. ball- 
room. Tickets $7.95, more for spec- 
ial shows. Ties and jackets re- 
quired. AE, DC, MC, VISA. 
Magoo’s, 1391 Washington St., 
West Newton Square, Newton, 527- 
9553. Full menu until closing. Con- 
tinuous movie screenings from 7 

.m. Juke box, large-screen TV. 

wo-for-one drink special on Thurs. 
from 8 to 11 p.m. Varied food spe- 
cials. 
Mili Falis Restaurant, 383 Elliot St., 
Newton Upper Falls, 244-3080. 
Cocktail lounge opens Mon. 
through Fri. at 11:45 a.m. and on 
Sat. at 5:30 p.m. Lunch and dinner 
available in restaurant. Pianist- 


singer Wed. through Sat. at 8 p.m. 
Happy hour daily from 4:30 to 6:30 
ae No jeans. All major credit 
cards. 
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Picadilly Place, 107 Rear Union St., 
Newton Centre, 964-6684. Piano bar 
nightly from 9 p.m. Disco for teens 
(age 16 and under) at 9 p.m. on 
Fri. and Sat. Happy hour and free 
snacks in lounge daily from 4 to 7 
p.m. Proper dress. AE, MC, VISA. 
Red Barn, 95 Boston Turnpike Rd. 
Westboro, 366-4101. Closed Mon. 
and Tues. Top 40 rock bands Wed. 
through Sun. at 8 p.m. Gong show 
on Thurs. On Wed. $2 cover and 25- 
cent drinks. No cover on Thurs. On 
Fri and Sat. cover is $2. On Sun. 
cover is $1 and bar drinks are $1. 
Dress code: neat. 


Happy feet 
DISCOS 


Enough. carping over the nation’s 
latest flirtation. Disco has made the 
cover of Newsweek, so you know it’s 
harmless, and it may yet become an 
industry enough to carry our 
economy ugh these dark and 
troubled times. So be an American: 
dance. 








Ahmed’s Disco, 96 Winthrop St., 
Cambridge, 547-9382. The Arabian 
Nights Disco. Open daily from 9 
p.m. Cocktail lounge opens at 5 
p.m. on Mon. through Sat. Full 
menu available until 10 p.m. on Sun. 
through Thurs. and until 11 p.m. on 
Fri. and Sat. Belly dancing Wed. at 
10 p.m. Flamenco shows Sun. night. 
No cover Mon. and Tues., $1 on 
Sun., Wed., and Thurs., $2 on Fri. 
and Sat. No jeans on Fri. and Sat: 
AE, MC, VISA. 

Amaru's, 80 Bridge St., Dedham, 
326-9755. Open daily from 9 p.m. 
Two dance floors. Kitchen closes at 
midnight. Free disco lessons Tues. 
at 9 p.m. No cover. No jeans, cor- 
duroys, sneakers or T-shirts. AE. 
The Ark, 835 Beacon St., Boston, 
247-9548. Loud and cheap; popular 
with the college crowd. Open daily 
from 11:30 a.m. Dancing starts at 9 
p.m Sun. is Beer Biast (a draft of 
Budweiser for 35 cents, one of 
Michelob for 45 cents) from 8 p.m. 
On Wed. Kahlua drinks cost 75 
cents. Thurs. is two drinks for the 
price of one. Cover $1 on Tues. and 
Thurs. only. No jeans. 
Boston-Boston, 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston, 262-2424. Spectacular light 
show. Three separate dance floors 
accommodating about 1000 
dancers. Open Wed. through Sat. 
from 9 p.m. Chinese food available 
until 1:30 a.m. Occasional live 
bands. Dress jeans OK; no 
sneakers. 

Captain’s Table, in Ramada inn, 
McClellan Highway, East Boston, 
569-5250. Transforming itself from 
a club into a seven-nights-a-week 
disco. Cali for details. 





A note on the abbreviations AE, CB, 
DC, MC and VISA that crop up in 
some of these restaurant listings; 
you may think these are personal 
messages that the editors of this 
paper are sending to their relatives. 
Actually, the abbreviations in ques- 
tion are designations for your basic 
plastic eighty f — credit cards. Try 
this code: AE is American Express; 
CB, Carte Blanche; DC, Diners 
ae MC, Master Charge; VISA, 





Club Max, 54 Park Square, Boston, 
262-0750. Glittery and chic. Open 
nightly from 8:30 for dancing. Hap- 
py hour Mon. through Fri. from 4 to 
8 p.m. From June, will feature a 
special system of prices called 
Summerdaze: On Mon. and Tues., 
cover is $1 and all drinks are $1; on 
Wed. and Thurs., cover is $2, all 
drinks $1 until 11 p.m.; on Fri. cover 
is $5, all drinks $1 until 11 p.m.; on 
Sat., cover is $5. Sun. is Beach Par- 
ty Night; come as you are, door 
prize, no cover. Dress code Mon. 
through Sat.: chic jeans allowed, no 
sneakers or T-shirts. AE, MC, VISA. 
Cyrano’s, 200 North Beacon St., 
Boston, 254-0003. Open Tues. 
through Sun. from 8 p.m. Tues. is 
two-for-one night from 8 to 11 p.m. 
Free pizza Wed. Cover $2 on Fri. 
and Sat. Proper dress required. 
Dancin’, 590 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, 266-7050. Juice disco for 
17-, 18- and 19-year-olds run by the 
people who bring you Kix. Holds 
400. Open Thurs. through Sun. from 
8 p.m. Cover $3 on Sun. and Thurs., 
$4 on Fri. and Sat. Proper dress 
required: sport coats, no hats or 
jeans. 

Diamond Disco, 274 Washington 
St., Dedham, 326-3957. Open every 
night from 7:30 p.m. Disco alter- 
nates with fun and games. Sun. is 
Gong Show night, with $50 prize. 
Mon. is dancing to golden oldies. 
Wed. is Name That Tune. Thurs. is 
Ladies’ Night; their drinks cost $1. 
El Sid’s, 318 Broadway, Somerville, 
623-2838. Holds 350, has lots of 
mirrors and lights. Open Wed., Fri. 
and Sat. from 8 p.m. Happy hour 
until 10 p.m. Occasional live bands. 
“Relaxed” dress code: jeans are 
okay, but must be clean. 

Faces, 215 Concord Turnpike, 
Cambridge, 491-4059. Calls itself 
the number-one suburban disco. 
Open Wed. through Sun. from 8 
p.m. All drinks 75 cents on Wed. No 
cover on Thurs. and Sun. Cover $2 
Continued on page 47 











ALL SPEAKER KITS ARE FUN TO BUILD, BUT... 





The Darkroom 


— latron Corp. 
SPEAKER KITS SOUND BEST! areata reenact aie 
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If you would rather do it yourself. Come 
use our modern fully equipped 
darkrooms for all your printing needs. 


620 Massachusetts Ave. 
Central Square, Cambridge 


_394-5313 | 


Now Offering Free Instruction in 
Darkroom Technique to 
Develop Your Expertise! 


SEAS SPEAKER KITS FROM SCANDANAVIA OFFER THE 
MOST COMPLETE AND BEST ENGINEERED LINE OF 
LOUDSPEAKER KITS TO DATE. SEAS LOUDSPEAKER 
KITS ARE THREE-WAY BOOKSHELF DESIGNS 
UTILIZING HIGH QUALITY COMPONENTS OF THEIR 
OWN DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE IN COMPUTER- 
MATCHED ENCLOSURES OF OPTIMAL SIZE. 

SEAS SPEAKER KITS ARE AVAILABLE FROM $59, 
FULL MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. FOR LITERATURE 
AND INFORMATION, SEND $1 REFUNDABLE UPON 
PURCHASE TO: 
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with the best advantages 
in sound: the Koss 
HV/1LC. They'll love 
you for it. 


When youre an audio 
dealer, the Sound of 
Koss is a lot more than 
music to your ears. 

It’s the sweet sound 
of success. Because 
when you carry the 
Sound of Koss, you're 





KOSS CM 1030 


























carrying the most asked When you demonstrate 
for stereophones in the the Sound of Koss in 
world. stereophones, be sure 
o demonstrate the 
Sound of Koss in the 
KOSS computer-maximized 
PRO/4 TRIPLE A ® Koss CM loudspeaker 
~” systems as well. If you're 
Take the Koss Pro/4 not carrying our CM 
Triple A for example. series, contact your Koss 
As the successor to the Representative, or write 
world famous Double A, Jeff Martin, our National 
the Triple A is the stereo- Sales Manager. 
phone that sells itself. — With heavy advertising 
Its extra large voice and promotional support 
coil and oversized dia- creating healthy profits 
phragm deliver a smooth | know why the Pro/4 ceramic magnet, made it at every price point, 
frequency response from | Triple A meritsthe world- | the world’s first high 
10-22,000Hz. And the wide reputation for being | velocity stereophone to 
Triple A's exclusive the ultimate in dynamic deliver all ten audible 
Pneumalite® earcushions | stereophones. octaves. 
not only eliminate ambient And with volume- 
sounds, but increase KOSS HV/1LC balance controls on each 
bass response to earcup, the HV/1LC lets 
beyond audibility. Of course, for your customers give their 
What’s more, your customers favorite recordings an 
everything about who prefer extra special twist. 
the Pro/4 Triple A hear-thru, They'll feel like they're 
is human high velocity sitting front row center 
engineered stereophones, | stage one minute, and 
for long the Koss closer to their favorite 
* wearing . HV/1LC guitarist the next. 
comfort. oy breaks all So when someone 
When you the barriers in wants the hear-thru 
add all these outstanding | sound. Its exclusive advantage of high velocity | you'll know how sweet it 
features to the incredible | Decilite® driver element, stereophones, make sure is when you carry the 
Sound of Koss, you'll with its super light-weight | you’ve got the one Sound of Koss. 





©1979 Koss Corp 


kK} OSS stereophones/loudspeakers 


hearing is believing” 






KOSS CORPORATION, 4129 N. Port Washington Ave.. Milwaukee. Wisconsin 53212 International Headquarters: Milwaukee / facilities: Canada + France + Germany : Ireland. 
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We've Changed... 


..got a new look and a fine 
new menu. Weve added just 
the right touch of Italian 

and put the accent on 
seafood...delizioso. 


Open for lunch 1 1:30-2:30 
Early Bird Specials 
3 p.m-5 p.m. 
Dinners served 5 p.m.- closing. 


1812 Massachusetts Avenue. Cambridge (across from Sears) 547-3733 








OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 5:00 - 10:30 P.M 


Pier: 


Ind “a 
a Restaurant 


AUTHENTIC INDIAN CUISINE 


Meat, Vegetables, Seafood, Specialties and other Delicacies. 


SERVING SINCE 1968 


Cambridge, Mass. 02140 
TEL. 354-0949 


1780 Massachusetts Avenue 
(Bet. Porter Sq. & Harvard Sq.) 








¢ super selection of fresh cut flowers 

* unusual flowering plants 

* exotic foliage 

* interior plantscaping for home, office and 
restaurants 

e full maintenance program 

* endiess selection of plants 


“Quality is a Specialty we’ve grown” 


Mon. Tues. Wed. Fri. Sat. 


THE i ANT we is 10-6:30 
1768 M ve iddge, MA 02140 Thurs. 10-8:30 
auneneae 




















Home made ice cream 
for the connoisseur 


also featuring a 
fresh juice bar 


1726 Mass. Ave. 354-8573 


(a short walk from Harv. Sq.) 


CHANGSHO 
RESTAURANT 
MANDARIN & SZECHUAN 


CUISINE 
WINE AND BEER 


1720 MASS. AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


A short walk from Harv. Sq. 
CLOSED ON MONDAYS 
PARKING AVAILABLE 
ORDERS TO TAKE OUT 


PLEASE CALL 
47-6565 














THE 
ACROPOLIX RESTAVRANT 


1680 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE CAMBRIDGE MASS. TEL. 492-0900 








Makes it Possible to Dine Out More Often 


Tae: Mallet: MCla-1-). @-)iualel-jelal-Ja:] 
with Greek specialties 


MOUSSAKA 
SHISHKEBAB (made with lamb, 
beef and pork) 


Special dinner for two — choice 
of 8 items of the menu for $9.95 
Sunday thru Wednesday 


Homemace Greek desserts 


BAKLAVAH 
FLOGERA 
CREME CARAMEL 
GREEK RICE PUDDING 


















































Open Monday Friday Jom toi!) Wom 
Geturdey & Sunday 1130 eam to 1130 Om 
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CLAUS GELOTTE INC. 


HARVARD SQUARE’s, BOSTON’s, AND SOUTH SHORE’s 
©) BB) So5 ae -V) B AY (Ores Oe B) id a) DYN) Bon (OREO) a aules 


FAST!! 


Repair Service 





GUARANTEED 


Overnight Processing 
on Ektachrome and 
Kodacolor Film 





THE CAMERA SHOP 


2» LOW PRICE 





Passport 
Photos 


(While You Wait) 


RENTALS 


Cameras, Lenses, 
Projectors, Etc. 





FOR ALL YOUR PHOTO NEEDS 











BOSTON 
284 BOYLSTON ST. 
OPPOSITE PUBLIC GARDEN 


CAMBRIDGE 

185 ALEWIFE BROOK PKWY 
FRESH POND CIRCLE 
868-2366 


#37 HANCOCK ST. 
IN QUINCY SQ. 
1T3-8508 
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on Wed., $3 on Fri. and Sat. 
Fashionable attire required: no 
sneakers. 

The Fan Club, 77 Warrenton St., 
Boston, 357-5050. A favorite with 
stars from shows like A Chorus 
Line, Ain't Misbehavin’, and Annie. 
Closed Mon. Jazz pianist plays 
Tues. through Sat. from 6:30 to 
10:30 p.m., when dancing starts. 
Continental menu available until 1 
a.m. Cover $2 on Sun. and Tues., $4 
on Wed. and Thurs., $7 on Fri. and 
$5 on Sat. No T-shirts or sneakers. 
All major credit cards. 

The Flying Machine, in Holiday inn, 
5 Blossom St., Boston, 742-7630. 
Two dance floors for about 350 
dancers. Happy hour Mon. through 
Fri. from 4 to 7 p.m. Dancing starts 
every night at 8. Full menu until 10 
p.m. Disco contest on Sun. with 
$150 prize. Cover $2 on Fri. through 
Sun. No jeans, sneakers or T-shirts. 
All major credit cards. 

For Pete’s Sake, Route 1A, Lynn, 
595-9503. American-style 
restaurant offering disco Wed. 
through Sun. from 9 p.m. Live 
bands play Thurs. through Sun. 
Happy hour from 3 to 6 p.m. Gover 
$1 on Fri. and Sat. No jeans or 
sneakers. AE, MC, VISA. 

Future, 1194 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, 73!-0271. Tri-level floor for 
650 children of tomorrow. Open 
every night from 8 p.m. Dance class 
on Sun. ($18 for six lessons). No 
cover Sun. through Thurs., $4 on 
Fri. and Sat. No jeans or sneakers. 
Great Scott’s, 1222 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, 566-9014. “No lights, 
just real good music.” Open daily 
from noon. Happy hour until 7 i 
Disco on Tues., Thurs. and Sun. 
from 9:30 p.m. Jazz, rock, blues and 
oldies other nights. Game room. 
Cover $2 on Fri., Sat. and Mon. No 
jeans. 

iitusions, 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston, 262-2424. Boston-Boston’s 
juice answer to the lowered drinking 
age. Holds 600 teenagers. Open on 
Fri., Sat. and school holidays from 
7:30 to 11:30 p.m. $3.50 cover. No 
jeans. 
Jacob’s Ladder, 220 Lynnway, 
Revere, 289-5566. Nautical decor 
complete with a swimming-pool bar 
open from 10 a.m. to around 8 or 9 
p.m. Dancing starts nightly at 7. All 
drinks $1 on Mon., with $3 cover 
charge. 

Jason’s, 131 Clarendon St., Boston, 
262-9000. Restaurant-disco in Art 
Deco style. Piano bar downstairs 
nightly from 8. Dancing starts every 
night at 10. Dinner served until mid- 
night. Disco lessons on Sun. No 
jeans; jackets required for men. AE, 
DC. 





Note: Confused by those upper- 
case abbreviations near the ends of 
some of these restaurant listings? 
AE? That could be Albert Einstein. 
CB, that’s citizens’ band, for sure. 
DC is south of Maryland, MC has 
something to do with Bert Parks and 
VISA is that document the Soviet 


police contiscate.at.the Czech bor-** 


der and sell on the black market. 
Another interpretation suggests that 
these letters stand for credit cards 
accepted at many fine dining 
places. AE is American Express; 
CB, Carte Blanche; DC, Diners 
Ciub; MC, Master Charge, VISA, 
that thing they confiscate at the 
Czech border. - 


Kenmore Club, 533 Commonwealth 
Ave., Kenmore Square, Boston, 
536-1950. Three separate clubs. All 
open nightly from 7:30. None allows 
jeans, T-shirts or sneakers. 

— Celebration. Room for 550 
people. Light show. No cover Sun. 
through Thurs. On Fri. and Sat. 
cover is $2 for members, $3 for non- 
members and $4 for 18- and 19- 


year-olds. 

_— . Room for 200. No 
cover Mon. and Wed. Cover $1 on 
Fri. and Sat. O bar on Thurs. 
with $5 cover. Drinks 25 cents on 
Tues. with $2 cover. No one under 
20 admitted on Tues. and Thurs. 

— Lucifer. Room for 600. Slide 
show. Dancing lessons Mon. 
through Fri. Sandwiches available. 
No cover Sun. through Thurs. On 
Fri. and Sat., cover is $1 for 
members, $2 for non-members, and 
$3 for 18- and 19-year-olds. 
Kilgariff's , 131 Green St., 
Jamaica- Plain, 524-9795. Disco on 
Wed. through Sat. from 9:30 p.m. 
Sandwiches available. Lessons on 
Wed. and Thurs. by appointment 
with disc jockey. Cover $1 after 10 
p.m. Neat jeans allowed. 

Kimmie’s, 237 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, 354-8166. Lights, 
mirrored dance floor. Wed. is 
Ladies’ Night, with their drinks 75 
cents. Nine-week lesson course 
available. Cover $2 on Wed., $3 on 
Fri. and Sat. for non-members, $2 
for members. Proper dress. 
King’s Row |, 82 Lansdowne St., 
Boston, 261-3532. “No show or 
lights, but low drink prices.” Open 
daily from 1:30 p.m: Dancing starts 
at 8:30 p.m. Happy hour on Thurs. 
from 7:30 to 10:30 p.m. and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 9:30 p.m. Cover $2 on 
Thurs. through Sat. during happy 
hour. Sun. cover is $2 from 8 to 11 
p.m., when every drink is 50 cents. 
King’s Row ti, Sammy White's 
600 Soldiers Fieid 


Bowl, 1 
Reed, Brighton, 254-0710. it you get 





tired of dancing you can bowi next 
door. Open Sun. from 5 p.m., bar 
hours on Mon. yee Sat. Live 
bands for dancing on Wed. through 
Sat. (sometimes Sun.) at 9 p.m. 
Cover varies from nothing to $2. No 
jeans or T-shirts. 

King’s Row Ili, Stadium Lane, 
Winthrop Ave., Lawrence, 686- 
0107. Another bowling alley. 
Lounge has room for about 500 
people, dance floor for about 25. 
Lounge open from 10 a.m. daily, live 
music +‘ at 8:30 p.m. on Mon. 
through Thurs., Sat. and Sun., and 
at 9:30 p.m. on Fri. Some big names 
on weekends. Dress jeans allowed. 
Kix, 590 Commonwealth Ave., 266- 
7050. Three dance floors for 500 
people; mirrors, lights and funky 
sound. Happy hour Tues. through 
Fri. from 4 to 8 p.m. Dancing from 8 
p.m. Tues. through Sun. Cover $3 
on Fri. and Sat. Free admission on 
Sun. with Kix T-shirt, $3 without. 
Proper dress required: sport coats 
for men, no hats or jeans. T-shirts 
and jeans okay on Sun. 

La Club, at Fellini's Restaurant, 
1114 Beacon St., Newton, 527-2440. 
Disco from 4 p.m. on Sun. through 
Tues. and from 11 p.m. on Wed. 
through Sat. Blue-lit floor holds 
about 30. Free lessons on Tues. 
from 9:30 to 11:30 p.m. All major 
credit cards. 

Magoo’s Saloon, 64-65 Chatham St. 
near Faneuil Hall, 367-2590. Happy 
hour daily until 7 p.m. Dancing 
starts nightly at 8. Cover $2 on Fri. 
and Sat. No jeans or sneakers. 
Collared shirts required. 

Max on the Waterfront, 101 Atiantic 
Ave., Boston, 742-3788. Disco al 
the waterfront every day from 11: 
a.m. Food available until 10 p.m. 
Sunday brunch from noon to 4 p.m. 
includes Bloody Mary and disco 
lesson. Cover on Fri. and Sat. 
Dress code neat; no jeans or 
sneakers. AE, MC. 

Molly’s, 161 Brighton Ave., Aliston, 


783-2900. “A disco for regular 
people.” Lights, mirrors. Holds 
about 250 people. Club opens daily 
at 11:30 a.m. Dancing starts at 9 
p.m. on Wed. through Sun. 
Restaurant open until midnight on 
disco nights, closed Sun. Game 
room. No cover on Thurs. Cover $1 
on Fri. and Sat. Cover $1.50 on 
Wed. and Sun., when drinks are 
half-price. 

New York, New York, Route 1 
South, Peabody, 535-3033. Opens 
nightly at 8. Free lessons on Tues. 
from 9 to 11 p.m. Wed. is Ladies’ 
Night; all bar drinks $1. No cover on 
Mon. through Wed. Cover is $1 on 
Thurs., $3 on Fri. and Sat. Cover is 
$2 on Sun., when all drinks are $1. 
Proper dress; chic jeans okay. 
Porky’s, 343 Western Ave., Cam- 
bridge, 492-7772. Two dance floors 
hold 275 people. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 10 p.m. and on 
Sun. from 6 p.m. Reggae on Thurs. 
and Fri. Drinks $1 on Sat. with card 
picked up there during the week. 
Riley’s, 15 New Chardon St., 
Boston, 723-8371. Three dance 
floors hold about 500 people. Open 
for dancing from 9 p.m. on Wed. 
through Sat. Women admitted free 
on Wed. from 8 to 10 p.m. 
Otherwise, $3 cover on Wed. and 
le $4 on Fri. and Sat. No jeans. 


Shenanigan’s, Route 138, Canton, 
828-9611. Restaurant opens daily at 
11:30 a.m. Happy hour Mon. 


through Fri. from 3 to 7 p.m. and ally 


night Sun. through Tues. Disco 
nightly from 9. Cover $2 on Fri. and 
Sat. No jeans. AE, DC, MC, VISA. 

Studio 4, 98 Lynnway, Lynn, 595- 
1400. One floor for about 600 
dancers. Open nightly from 8. Free 
lessons on Wed. Cover $2 on Fri. 
and Sat. Dress code: proper at all 


times. 

T , 110 Boylston St., Boston, 
428 0067. Gay disco daily from 8 
p.m. Talent show on Mon. Gong 
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VIDEO RECORDERS 


MASTER TECHNICIAN 
LICENSE #80 
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show on Thurs. Game room opens 
daily at 2 p.m. Cover $1 on Sun., 
Tues. and Wed., $2 on Thurs. 
through Sat. and on Mon. 

1270, 1270 Boylston St., Boston, 
261-1257. Three-floor gay disco. 
Open nightly from 8. Cover $1 on 
Mon., Tues. and Thurs., $2 on Wed., 
$3 on Fri. and Sat. Pants and shirts 
required. 

Vamps, 167 Worcester Rd., 
Framingham, 875-0520. Opens dai- 
ly at 5 p.m. ne ng | hour until 8 p.m. 
on Mon. through Fri. Dancing starts 
nightly at 9. Free disco lessons 
every Thurs. at 10:30 p.m. Tues. is 
Oldies Night, with half-price drinks. 
Cover $2 on Fri. and Sat. Proper 
dress. All major credit cards. 


Gourmand-ese 


RESTAURANTS 


Summer dining is supposed to be 
light and easy, but it is not always so 
for those who insist on doing 
everything themselves. After all, 
paper plates are fine for a while, but 
then the fruit salad soaks through, 
leaving you with a mess the very 
texture of a wet Pamper. That's 
when you know it’s time to eat out. 
The list of restaurants below isn't 
exhaustive, but it is diverse; all you 
need do is pick one. 


BOSTON 

Aegean Fare, 539 Commonwealth 
Ave. (in Kenmore Square), 267- 
2202. Open every day from 7 a.m. to 
4 a.m. Beer and wine license. No 
credit cards. Reservations recom- 
mended after Red Sox games. 
Greek and Middle Eastern. 
Aegean Fare, 16 North St. (in Dock 
Square), 723-4850. Sun. through 
Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to midnight 
and on Fri. and Sat. from 11:30 to 2 
a.m. Beer-and-wine license. AE, 
MC. Greek. 























Lucy Dillon 


Aku-Aku, 390 Commonwealth Ave., 
536-0420. Open seven days from 5 
p.m. to 3 a.m. Liquor license. AE, 
DC, MC. Chinese-Polynesian. 





Note: the funny little abbreviations 
near the end of some retaurant list- 
is are not secret messages to the 
KGB, but rather designations for 
credit cards that a particular 
restaurant may honor. As follows: 
AE is American Express; CB, Carte 
Blanche; DC, Diners Club, MC, 
Master Charge; VISA, VISA. 





Allston , 353 Cambridge St., 
Alliston, 783-2300. Mon. through 
Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to midnight and 
on Sun. from noon to midnight. Li- 
quor license. AE; MC, VISA. Steak, 
chicken, seafood. 

Continued on page 48 
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the quality goes in 
before the name goes on. 


SERVICE 






HOME ENTERTAINMENT 
PRODUCTS 


ab | : N C @ BLACK & WHITE 


TV 





PORTABLE TV 


OVER 20 YEARS OF PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
EXPERT... ECHNICAL SERVICE - ALL MAKES, ALL MODELS 





COMPONENT 
STEREO 


COLOR 








SPECIAL ONLY WITH THIS AD — 
$5 DISCOUNT ON ANY IN HOME SERVICE 





























e Flying 

e Floating 
e Rolling 
e Gaming 
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AT 
FAMILY 
HOBBY 


MODELS FOR 


AND FREE ADVICE! 


1704 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 

(North of Harv. Sq.) 
547-4389 : 
10% OFF ANY PURCHASE WITH THIS AD 
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Anita’s, 150 Tremont St., 426-0678. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 6:15 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Serves breakfast and 
lunch. Cafeteria. 

Another Season, 97 Mt. Vernon St., 
367-0880. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 5:30 to 10:30 p.m. and on Fri. 
and Sat. to 11 p.m. Beer and wine. 
AE, MC. Reservations suggested. 
International. 

Athens Olympia, 51 Stuart St., 426- 
6236. Mon. through Sat. from 11 
a.m. to midnight and on Sun. from 
11 asm. to 10 p.m. Liquor license. 
AE, MC, VISA. Greek. 

Beite’s Rolls Royce, 1 Union St., 
across from Faneuil Hall, 227-0675. 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Liquor license. AE, CB, DC, MC. 
Reservations. New York-style 
saloon. 

Bob the Chef, 604 Columbus Ave., 
Roxbury, 247-9773. Tues. through 
Sat. from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. No reser- 
vations. Soul food. 

Boca Loca, 14 Westland Ave., 247- 
8540. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. No reservations. Mex- 
ican. 

Cafe Budapest, 90 Exeter St., 734- 
3388. Open for lunch on Mon. 


through Sat. from noon to 3 p.m. 
and for dinner on Mon. through 
Thurs. from 5 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. On 
Fri. and Sat. remains open until 
midnight. Open on Sun. from 1 to 
10:30 p.m. Liquor license. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, VISA. Hungarian and inter- 
national. 

Cafe Florian, 85 Newbury St., 247- 
7603. Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to midnight and on Fri. 
and Sat. from 11:30 to 1 a.m. Open 
Sun. from noon to 6 p.m. Beer and 
wine. No reservations. Sandwiches, 
light suppers and pastries. 

Cafe L’Ananas, 281A Newbury St., 
353-0176. Lunch served indoors 
and on sidewalk cafe Mon. through 
Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. Cafe 
also open from 2:30 to 5:30 p.m. for 
beverages and dessert. Dinner 
served Mon. through Thurs. from 6 
to 10 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. from 
6 to 11 p.m. Liquor license. AE, MC, 
VISA. Dinner reservations re- 
quested. Continental. 

Cafe Paradiso 11, 255 Hanover St., 
523-8872. Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. and on Sun. 
from 4:30 to 10:30 p.m. Beer-and- 
wine license. AE. Italian. 

Cafe Plaza, Copley Plaza Hotel, 


Cupley Square, 267-5300. Mon. 
through Sat. from noon to 2 p.m. for 
lunch and from 5:30 to 10:30 p.m. 
for dinner. Breakfast is served on 
Sun. from 7 a.m. to noon. Liquor 
license. All major credit cards. 
Reservations required. Continental. 





Note: confused by those uppercase 
abbreviations near the ends of 
some of these restaurant listings? 
AE? That could be Albert Einstein. 
CB, that's citizens’ band, for sure. 
DC is south of Maryland, MC has 
something to do with Bert Parks and 
VISA is that document the Soviet 
police confiscate at the Czech 
border and sell on the black market. 
Another interpretation suggests that 
these letters stand for credit cards 
accepted at many fine dining 
places. AE is American Express; 
CB, Carte Blanche; DC, Diners 
Club; MC, Master Charge; VISA, 
that thing they confiscate at the 
Czech border. 





Cafe Vendome, 160 Commonwealth 
Ave., 536-3556. Open every day 
from 11:30 to 1 a.m. Liquor license. 
MC, VISA, AE, DC. Reservations 


suggested for large parties. 
Cantina italiana, 346 Hanover St., 
742-9851. Open every day from 
11:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. Liquor 
license. AE, MC, VISA. Reservations 
suggested. 

Casa Romero, 30 Gloucester St., 
261-2146. Dinner served on Sun. 
through Thurs. from 6 to 10 p.m. 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. 
Liquor license. AE, MC, VISA. 
Dinner reservations except on Fri. 
and Sat. Elegant Mexican. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking 
Saloon, 344 Newbury St., 267-6520. 
Seven days a week from 11:30 to 1 
a.m. Liquor license. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, VISA. No reservations. 
American. 

Chart House, 60 Long Wharf, 227- 
1576. Every day from 4 p.m. Open 
Mon. through Thurs. until 11 p.m. 
and on Fri. and Sat. until midnight. 
Open Sun. until 10 p.m. Liquor 
license. AE, DC, MC, VISA. No 
reservations. Steak and seafood. 
China Pearl, 9 Tyler St., 426-4338. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:15 
to 2 a.m. and on Sun. and holidays 
from noon to 1 a.m. Liquor license. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, VISA. Reser- 
vations for large parties. Chinese, 


with emphasis on Cantonese. 
Conscious Cookery, 30 
Massachusetts Ave., 247-7947. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 9 p.m. No liquor license. 
Vegetarian. 
Crossroads, 495 Beacon St., 262- 
7371. Open daily from 11:30 to 2 
a.m. Liquor license. MC, VISA..No 
reservations. American. 
Davio’s, 269 Newbury St., 262-4810. 
Sun. and Mon. from 4:30 p.m. to 
midnight and on Tues. through 
Thurs. from noon to midnight. Open 
Fri. and Sat. from noon to 1 a.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. All major 
credit cards. Reservations 
suggested. Italian. 
DuBarry, 159 Newbury St., 262- 
2445. Lunch Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and on Sat. 
from noon to 3 p.m. Open for dinner 
every day from 5:30 to 9 p.m. and on 
Sat. until 9:30 p.m. Liquor license. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, VISA. Reser- 
vations suggested. French. 
El Phoenix Room, 1430 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Brighton, 566- 
8590. Open every day from 11 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. Liquor license. No credit 
cards. No reservations. Tex-Mex. 
Continued on page 50 











It's smooth. 


It’s all natural. It’s the BEST. 


ees ecake | 





Ten major critics have written about Baby Watson™ Cheesecake. 


And each agrees that it’s “The Best”. 


Why? Because Baby Watson Cheesecake is baked fresh daily, 
from a New York family recipe passed down for 51 years. 

And that recipe doesn’t include anything artificial. Just lots of 
fresh cream cheese and the finest natural ingredients. 

Baby Watson’s name stands for quality. His Cheesecake is 
served at over 200 of America’s finest restaurants. And surveys - 


prove it has high consumer brand awareness. 


And it is the creamiest, most delicious Cheesecake ever. Take 
one bite, and you, too, will agree. 
ARS 





At Faneuil Hall 
437-0903 


RAR 
At The. Garage 
Harvard Square 
36 Boylston 
’ Cambridge 
354-0450 


At B.U. 
700 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 
247-9155 

















Hailed by The Real Paper as 


Boston’s Best Greek Restaurant, The 
Athenian Taverna has food and wine 
fit for the Gods of Mount Olympus. 

Relax and treat yourself to traditional 


Greek specialties, stuffed grape 
leaves, lamb and artichokes 
smothered in egg-lemon sauce, 


shrimp baked with wine sauce and 
feta cheese, shish kebab, soups and 
salads. The service is excellent and 
the prices won’t dampen that warm 


Mediterranean atmosphere. 


The Athenian Taverna 


567 Mass. Ave., Cambridge (Central Sq.) 547-6300 


Open 7 days/wk 11:30-11 P.M. 

















* 


For Movie information call — 


* Two Movies shown twice nightly 
Movies run continuously from 7 pm till 2 am 
New movies start every Monday night. . . 


Newbury St. 266-8872 
973 Comm. Ave 782-4381 - 


* 


BEERS FROM ALL 
OVER THE WORLD! 


* 


We also feature 


“The MONSTER” 


our all beef 
quarter-pound gourmet hot dog. 








Newbury St. at the corner of 
Mass. Ave. — Boston 


973 Comm. Ave. 
Alliston at BU West Campus 











‘Taste Taylor California Cellars: 
Judge for yourself 


©1979 TAYLOR CALIFORNIA CELLARS 
GONZALEZ, CALIFORNIA 93926 
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The English Room, 29 Newbury St., 
262-5566. Open every day from 11 
a.m, to 9 p.m. No reservations. 
Cheap, quick American food. 

The European, 218 Hanover St., 
523-5694. Open every day from 11 
to 12:30 a.m. and on Sat. until 12:45 
a.m. Liquor license. AE, DC, MC, 
VISA. Italian. 
Faneuil Hall Market, behind 
Government Center. The new Quin- 
cy Market area is a vast fast-food 
orgy. Everything is available, from 
lobster to fried dough. Eat it stan- 
ding up or at the tables provided. 

But if you long for a quieter at- 
mosphere, there are some 
restaurants in the complex that offer 
table service. 

— Ames Plow Tavern, 523-8928. 
Open seven days from 11:30 to 2 
a.m. Liquor license. No reser- 
vations. Sandwiches. 

— Cityside, 742-7390. Open all 
week from 11:30 a.m. to midnight. 
Bar is open until 2 a.m. AE, MC, 
VISA. Reservations accepted for 
dinner only. Light food. 

— Cricket’s, 227-3434. Open for 
lunch Mon. through Fri. from 11 
a.m. to 3:45 p.m. and on Sat. and 
Sun. from 10:30 a.m. to 3:45 p.m. 
Dinner is served on Sat. and Sun. 
from 5 to 10 p.m. Liquor license. AE, 
MC, VISA. No reservations. 
American. 

— Durgin Park, 227-2038. Open 
seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 9:30 
p.m. Open Sun. from noon. Liquor 
License. AE. No reservations. 
American, especially New England- 
esque. 

— Lily’s Cafe and Restaurant, 
227-4242. Open seven days until 10 
or 11 p.m., depending on the crowd. 
The cafe opens at 11 a.m. The din- 
ing room is open for lunch from 
Mon. through Fri. from noon to 2 
p.m. Dinner begins every night at 
5:30 p.m. in the dining room. Liquor 


license. AE, MC, VISA. Reservations 
accepted in the dining room only. 
French. 

— Lord Bunbury, 227-7004. 
Open daily 11:30 to 2 a.m. Liquor 
license. All major credit cards. 
Authentic English pub transported 
from Britannia herself. 

— Magic Pan, 523-6103. Open 
every day from 11 a.m. until 11 p.m. 
on Mon. through Thurs. and until 
midnight on Fri. and Sat. Closes at 
10 p.m. on Sun. Liquor license. AE, 
MC, VISA. No reservations. All 
kinds of crepes. 

— Proud Popover, 523-6982. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11 
a.m. to 10 p.m., on Fri. and Sat. until 
11 p.m. Open Sun. from 11 a.m. to9 
p.m. Liquor license. AE, MC, VISA. 
No reservations. Colonial. 

Fedele’s, 30 Fleet St., 523-9680. 
Open Tues. through Sun. from 5 to 
11 p.m. Closed Mon. Wine only. No 
credit cards. Italian. 

Felicia’s, 145A Richmond St., 523- 
9885. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
5 to 10 p.m. and on Sun. from 2:30 
to 9:30 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
AE, DC. Reservations for large 
groups only. Italian. . 
Francesca’s, 147 Richmond St., 
523-8826. Tues. through Thurs. 
from 5 to 10:30 p.m. and on Sun. 
from 1 to 10:30 p.m. Open Fri. and 
Sat. from noon to 3 p.m. for lunch 
and from 5 to 11 p.m. for dinner. 
Beer-and-wine:license. AE, DC. No 
reservations. Italian. 

Gallagher. 55 Congress St., 523- 
6080. Open for lunch Mon. through 
Fri. from noon to 2:30 p.m. Dinner 
served Mon. through Wed. from 6 to 
9:30 p.m. and from 5:30 to 10 p.m. 
on Thurs. Dinner served on Fri. and 
Sat. from 5:30 to 10:30 p.m. Liquor 
license. AE, CB, DC, MC, VISA. 
Continental. 

Genji, 327 Newbury St., 267-5656. 
Open for lunch on Mon. through Fri. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and on 

















specializing in 





Quiche 
Soup 


salads 
Bagels and 








| Street @ stop 


Gourmet Sandwiches 


served all day. 


SHS HHESHSSHSHSHSHSSEHSESHEHESHSSSSHSHSEEHSEHESHEHSHSHEHEHHESHHHHEEEE 


Call 734-8915 for 


take-out 
Open Mon.-Sat., 6am-9pm 


1003 Beacon Street 


Brookline, Mass. 
Across from St. Mary’s 








Sat. from noon to 3 p.m. Dinner is 
served Mon. through Thurs. from 
5:30 to 10:30 p.m. and on Fri. and 
Sat. from 5:30 to 11 p.m. Open Sun. 
from 4:30 to 10 p.m. Liquor license. 
AE, MC. Reservations suggested on 
weekends for parties of three or 
more. Japanese. 





Note: the strange abbreviations in- 
cluded in these listings refer to 
credit cards. Decipher as follows — 
AE is American Express; CB, Carte 
Blanche; DC, Diners Club; MC, 
Master Charge; VISA, VISA. 





The Ground Round, Prudential 
Plaza, 247-0500. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 11:30 to 1 a.m. 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 2.a.m. 
Open on Sun. from 1 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
Liquor license. AE, MC, VISA. No 
reservations. Hamburgers and 
steaks. 

Hampshire House, 84 Beacon St., 
227-9600. Mon. through Fri. from 
11:45 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. for lunch. 
Open for dinner seven days a week 
from 6 to 10:30 p.m. Brunch on Sat. 
and Sun. from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. Li- 
quor license. All major credit cards. 
Reservations recommended. No 
jeans; jackets required. French. 
Havah Nagila, 280 Cambridge St., 
523-9838. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
and on Fri. and Sat. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 11:30 p.m. Middle Eastern. 
Hermitage, 951 Boylston St. (in the 
Institute of Contemporary Art), 267- 
3652. Open for lunch daily from 
noon to 2:30 p.m. Dinner is served 
from 6 to 10 p.m. on Tues. through 
Thurs. and on Sun. On Fri. and Sat. 
dinner continues until 11 p.m. Li- 
quor license. AE, MC, VISA. Reser- 
vations suggested on weekends. 
Russian. 

The Hungry i, 71 Charles St., 227- 
3524. Dinner Tues. through Sat. 
from 6 to 10 p.m. No liquor license. 
No credit cards. Reservations ad- 
vised. Gourmet cooking reasonably 
priced. 

J. C. Hillary's, 793 Boylston St., 536- 
6300. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 a.m. to midnight and 
closes on Fri. and Sat. at 12:30 a.m. 
On Sun. open from noon to 11 p.m. 
Liquor license. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
VISA. No reservations. American. 
Jacob Wirth’s, 31 Stuart St., 338- 
8586. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. and on Fri. 
and Sat. to 11 p.m. Liquor license. 
All major credit cards. German. 
Jar Bin, 1033 Commonwealth Ave., 
783-1220. Open Tues. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. and 
on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. Open 
Sun. from 4 to 10 p.m. MC, VISA. 
Chinese. 

Jason’s, 131 Clarendon St., 262- 
9000. Open for lunch Sun. through 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. Dinner 
is served seven days from 5 p.m. to 
midnight. Liquor license. AE, DC. 
Reservations suggested. Continen- 
tal and gourmet. 

Jimmy’s Harborside, 248 Northern 
Ave_, 423-1000. Open Mon. through 


Sat. from 11:30 to 9:30 p.m. Closed 
Sun. Liquor license. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, VISA. Seafood. 

Joe Tecce’s, 53 N. Washington St., 
742-6210. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. and 
on Sun. from 2:30 to 11:30 p.m. Liq- 
uor license. AE, DC. No reserva- 
tions. Italian. » 
Joseph’s, 279 Dartmouth St., 266- 
1502. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:45 a.m. to 3 p.m. for lunch and 
from 3 to 11 p.m. for dinner. Liquor 
license. AE, MC, VISA. Continental. 
Ken’s at Copley, 549 Boylston St. 
(Copley Square), 266-6149. Open 
every day from 7 to 3 a.m. Liquor 
license. MC, VISA. Deii. 

Kim Toy, 2 Tyler St., Chinatown, 
426-6370. Open daily around the 
clock. No reservations. Rice-plate 
specialties. 

King Chuan, 1215 Commonwealth 
Ave., Aliston, 354-9348. Open Sun. 
through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 10 
p.m. and on Fri. and Sat from 11 
a.m. to 11 p.m. Reservations for 
large parties. Szechuan and Man- 
darin. 

Kon Tiki Ports, Sheraton Boston, 
Prudential Plaza, 236-2000. Open 
every day from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
for buffet lunch and from 5 to 11:30 
p.m. for dinner. Liquor license. All 
major credit cards. Reservations for 
large groups. Polynesian. 

Kyoto, 267 Huntington Ave., 536- 
9295. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. for lunch and 
from 5 to 10:30 p.m. for dinner. 
Open on Sat. and Sun from noon to 
10:30 p.m. Japanese. 

La Trattoria, 288 Cambridge St., 
227-0211. Open seven days from 11 
a.m. to midnight. All major credit 
cards. Reservations highly 
recommended. Northern italian 
specialties. 


The Last Hurrah, 60 School St. (in - 


the Parker House), 227-8600. Open 
Sun. through Thurs. from 11:30 to 
12:30 a.m. and on Fri. and Sat. until 
1:30 a.m. Liquor license. All major 
credit cards. Reservations for large 
groups. American. 

Lechner’s Gourmet Restaurant, 21 
Broad St., 523-1016. Open for lunch 
Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 
3 p.m. Dinner is served Mon. 
through Sat. from 5:30 to 10 p.m. 
Liquor license. AE, DC, MC, VISA. 
Reservations required on Sat., 
suggested other days. German and 
Continental. 

Linda Mae’s, 120 Victory Rd. (off 
Morri Bivd.), Dorchester, 825- 
8989. Open daily from 6 a.m. to 11 
p.m. No reservations. American. 
Locke-Ober, 3 Winter Place, 542- 
1340. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11 a.m. to @ p.m. and on Sat. from 
5 to 10 p.m. Liquor license. AE, DC, 
MC, VISA. Reservations only. Inter- 
national. 

Lulu White’s, 3 Appleton St., South 
End, 423-3652. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 7:30 p.m. to 2 a.m. and on 
Sun. from noon to 4 p.m. Liquor 
license. AE, CB, DC. New Orleans- 
Style. 

Maison Robert, 45 School St., 227- 









3370. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. for lunch and 
from 5:30 to 10 p.m. for dinner. 
Open Sat. from 6 to 10:30 p.m. and 
on Sun. from 6 to 10 p.m. Liquor 
license. All major credit cards ex- 
cept CB. Reservations suggested. 
French. 
Maitre Jacques, 10 Emerson Place, 
742-5480. Open for lunch Mon. 
through Fri. from noon to 2:30 p.m. 
and for dinner on Fri. from 6 to 
10:30 p.m. Dinner is served on Sat. 
from 6 to 11 p.m. and on Sun. from 
5:30 to 10 p.m. Liquor license. All 
major credit cards. Reservations 
suggested, especially on weekends. 
Continental. 

lay, 329 Huntington Ave., 
247-2111. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. and 
on Fri. through Sun. from noon to 
midnight. No liquor license. No 
credit cards. Burmese. 
Marliave, 10-11 Bosworth St., 423- 
6340. Lunch from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
and dinner from 4 to 10 p.m. Closed 
Sun. Liquor license. AE, MC, VISA. 
Reservations for parties over five. 
Oldest Italian restaurant in town. 
Mississippi’s, 484 Commonwealth 
Ave. (near Kenmore Square), 247- 
8181. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11 a.m. to 11 p.m. and on Sat. and 
Sun. from noon to 11 p.m. No liquor 
license. No reservations. 
Sandwiches and salads. 
The Model Cafe, 7 and 9 North 
Beacon St., Brighton, 787-9564. 
Open every day from noon until 
midnight. Liquor license. No reser- 
vations. American home cooking. 
Newbury’s Steak House, 94 
Massachusetts Ave., 536-0184. 
Open seven days from noon to mid- 
night. Liquor license. AE, DC, MC, 
VISA. Reservations for five or more. 
Steak and seafood. 
Newmarket Steak House, 274 
Southampton St., 445-3938. Open 
seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m., with cocktails until 1 a.m. MC, 
VISA. No reservations. Steaks and | 
seafood. 
Nine Knox, 9 Knox St., 482-3494. 
Dinner served Mon. through Fri. 
from 7 to 9 p.m. and on Sat. at 6 and 
9:30 p.m. Wine only. No credit 
cards. Reservations required. Five- 
course meal served family-style. 
Continental. 
No Name, 15% Fish Pier, 338-7539. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11 
a.m. to 9:30 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat 
until 10 p.m. No reservations. Fresh 
seafood. 
108 Richmond, 108 Richmond St., 
227-8226. Open Sun. through Fri. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. and 
on Sat. from 4 to 11:30 p.m. Piano 
bar Mon. through Sat. from 8:30 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Liquor license. AE, 
DC, MC, VISA. Italian. 
Paco’s Tacos, 379 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 787-0865. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 9 
p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. until 10 
p.m. No reservations. Mexican. 
Parker's, 60 School St. (at the Parker 
House), 227-8600. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 





breakfast 

















Featuring 


Blues, Bluegrass, Jazz/Rock 


Happy Hours 4 p.m.-7 p.m. 
Open Daily 11:30 a.m.-1 p.m. 


13 Springfield St. 


(Near Legal Seafood) 


DING HO 


Restaurant and Lounge 


(Formerly Springfield Street Saloon) 
Inman Square, Cambridge 


Szechuan — Cantonese — Exotic 


rinks 


Dinner Combination Plates 
Starting From $3” 


Entertainment Nightly 
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p.m. for lunch and from 5:30 to. 10 
p.m. for dinner. Open for dinner on 
Sat. until 10:30 p.m. and on Sun. un- 
til 9 p.m. Sun. brunch is served at 
11:30 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. Liquor 
license. AE, CB, DC, MC, VISA. 
Reservations required for Sun. 
brunch, suggested at other times. 
Jackets are required. Continental. 
The Pier, 145 Northern Ave., 426- 
7222. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 
10:30 p.m. Liquor license. All major 
credit cards. Reservations 
srppenes. Seafood. 

Peking at Prudential, 903 Boylston 
St., 536-1850. Open daily from 11 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Liquor license. AE, 
MC. Reservations for five or more. 
Chinese. 

Pizzeria Uno, 731 Boylston St., 267- 
8554. Mon. through Wed. from 11 
a.m. to midnight and on Thurs. 
through Sat. until 12:30 a.m. Liquor 
license. No reservations. Chicago- 
Style pizza. 

Poicari’s, 283 Causeway St., 742- 
4142. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. for lunch and 
from 4 to 11:30 p.m. for dinner. 
Open Sat. from 5 to 11:30 p.m. and 
on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 
p.m. Liquor license. All major credit 
cards. Italian. 

Pondicherry, 429 Boylston St., 266- 
3796. Open daily for lunch from 
11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. and for dinner 
from 5:30 to 11 p.m. Brunch on Sun. 
from noon to 3:p.m. Cocktails daily 
from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, VISA. Indian. 
Premier Restaurant, 1130 
Washington St., 426-2218. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 5 a.m. to 8 
p.m. and on Sat. from 5 a.m. to 7 
p.m. Closed Sun. Beer-and-wine 
license. Deli-style cooking. 

Red Coach Grill, 43 Stanhope St. 
266-1900. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. and on 
Sat. from 4 to 11 p.m. Also open 
Sun. from noon to 10 p.m. Liquor 
license. AE, CB, DC, MC, VISA. 
Steaks, seafood, chops. 

Red Fez, 1222 Washington St., 338- 
8446. Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. and on Fri. and 
Sat. until midnight. Open Sun. from 
4 to 10 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
No credit cards. Lebanese. 
Regina’s, 11% Thacher St., 227- 
0765. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to midnight and on Sun. 
from 3 p.m. to midnight. Beer-and- 
wine license. No reservations. Pizza 
only. 

Revere Room, 60 School St. (at the 
Parker House), 227-8600. Open dai- 
ly from 6:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Liquor 
license. All major credit cards. No 
reservations. Coffee shop. 
Ritz-Carlton Restaurant, in Ritz- 
Cariton Hotel, 15 Arlington St., 536- 
5700. Main dining room open every 
day for lunch from noon to 2:30 p.m. 
Dinner served on Sun. through 
Thurs. from 6 to 10 p.m. and until 11 
p.m. on Fri. and Sat. Liquor license. 
AE, MC, VISA. Reservations 
recommended. Strict dress code. 
Continental. Ritz cafe is open daily 
for breakfast from 7 to 11:15 a.m. 
and for lunch from 11:45 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. Open on Sun. until 11 a.m. 


-for breakfast and from- 11:30 a.m. to 


3:p.m for brunch. Dinner served dai- 
ly from 5:30 to 9 p.m. Late supper is 
available from 9 p.m. to midnight. 
Liquor license. AE, MC, VISA, and 
hotel charge. No reservations. 
Jackets required; no jeans. Con- 
tinental. Less costly than main 
restaurant and excellent service. 
Rusty Scupper, 85 Atlantic Ave., 
742-7041. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 5:30 to 10 p.m. and on 
Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. Open Sun- 
day from 4 to 9 p.m. Liquor license. 
AE, MC, VISA. Reservations 
suggested on Sat. Steak and 
seafood.* 

St. Botolph, 99 St. Botoiph St., 266- 
3030. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
noon to 2:30 p.m. for lunch and on 
Sun. from noon to 4 p.m. for brunch. 
Dinner is served on Sun through 
Tues. from 6 to 10 p.m. and on Wed. 
and Thurs. until 11 p.m. Open for 
dinner on Fri. and Sat. from 6 p.m. 
to midnight. Liquor license. AE, MC, 
VISA. Reservations suggested. 
Continental. 

Salad Days, 41 Charlies St., 723- 
7537. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. and on Sun. 
from noon to 10 p.m. No reserva- 
tions. Salads and light meals. 
Schroeder’s, 8 High St., 426-1234. 
Open Mon. from 11:30 a.m. to 3 
p.m. and Tues. through Fri. until 
9:30 p.m. Open Sat. from 5 to 10 
p.m. Closed Sun. Liquor license. 
AE, DC, MC, VISA. Reservations 
suggested. German. 





The cryptic abbreviations you keep 
running across are not messages 
from the beyond; they're our way of 
telling. you which credit cards are 
accepted at a particular night spot. 
AE is American Express; CB, Carte 
Blanche; DC, Diners Club; MC, 
Master Charge; VISA, VISA. 





Scotch ’n’ Sirloin, 77 N. Washington 
St., 723-3677. Open for dinner Mon. 
through Thurs. from 5:30 to 10:30 
p.m. and’on Fri. and Sat. until 11:30 
p.m. Open on Sun. from 3:30 to 9:30 
p.m. Liquor license. AE, MC, VISA. 
Reservations suggested. Prime rib 
and seafood. 

Seventh inn, 288 Boyiston St., 261- 
3965. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from noon to 9:30 p.m. and on Fri. 





wine license. MC, VISA. No reser- 
vations. Vegetarian and fish. 
Shanghai, 21 Hudson St., 482-4797. 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 9:30 
p.m. No liquor license. AE, MC, 
VISA. Reservations for large parties 
only. Chinese. 
Sol Azteca, 914-A Beacon St., 262- 
0909. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 6 to 10:30 p.m. and on Fri. and 
Sat. from 5:30 to 11 p.m. Open on 
Sun. from 5 to 10 p.m. Beer-and- 
wine license. AE, MC, VISA. No 
reservations on Fri. and Sat. Mex- 
ican. 
Stockpot, 119 Newbury St., 267- 
5711. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. No reser- 
vations. Soup and salad. 
Tai Tung, 227 Harrison Ave., 423- 
9502. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. and on Sun. 
from noon to 10 p.m. Chinese. 
Top of the Hub, Prudential Center, 
536-1775 (reservations), 267-1161. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. for lunch, and on Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. for brunch. 
Open for dinner Mon. through 
Thurs. from 5:30 to 10 p.m. and on 
Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. Dinner is 
served on Sun. from 4:30 to 9 p.m. 
Bar is open daily until 1 a.m. Liquor 
license. AE, DC, MC, VISA. Reser- 
vations suggested. Continental. 
Victoria Station, 64 Sleeper St., 
542-7771. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. for 
lunch. Dinner is served Mon. 
through Thurs. from 5:30 to 10 p.m. 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m: 
Open on Sun. from 4 to 9 p.m. Li- 
quor license. AE, MC, VISA. Reser- 
vations suggested on weekends. 
Prime rib specialty. 
Villa Francesca, 150 Richmond St., 
367-2948. Open Tues. through 
Thurs. from 5 to 10:30 p.m. and on 
Fri. through Sun. from 5 to 11 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. AE, DC. No 
reservations on Fri. and Sat. Italian. 
Werner’s, 38 Cornhill Plaza, 742- 
9595. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. Liquor 
license. AE, DC, MC, VISA. Reser- 
vations suggested. German. 
Wok tn, 845 Boylston St., 536-9181. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11 
a.m. to 9:30 p.m. and on Sun. from 
11:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. No reser- 
vations. Chinese fast food. 
Wok In, 166 Tremont St., 482-6581. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 11 p.m. Same as 
above. 
Yee Hong Guey, 34 Oxford St., 426- 
6738. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 
9:15 p.m. Reservations suggested 
for large groups. Chinese. 
BROOKLINE 
Aegean Fare, 1952 Beacon St., 232- 
7900. Open daily from 7 to 2 a.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. No reser- 
vations. Greek. 
Capucino’s, 1370 Beacon St., 731- 
4848. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. and on 
Fri. and Sat. until midnight. Open on 
Sun. from 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. Liquor 
license. AE, MC, VISA. No reser- 
vations. Italian. 
Chardas, 1306 Beacon St., 232- 
4050. Open for lunch Wed. through 
Fri. from 11:45 a.m. to 2:15 parma 
for dinner daily from 5 to 10 p.m. 
Liquor license AE, DC, MC, VISA. 
Reservations required on Fri. and 
Sat. night. Hungarian. : 
Chez ner, 85 Washington St., 
566-9161. Open for dinner Mon. 
through Sat. from 5 to 10 p.m. Clos- 
ed Sun. Liquor license. MC, VISA. 
Reservations on weekdays and for 
large parties. French. 
Havah Nagila, 1653A Beacon St., 
277-3433. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 5 to 10 p.m. and on Fri. 
until 11:30 p.m. Open on Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. Beer-and- 
wine-license. israeli. 
Shanghai Gardens, 1366 Beacon 
St., 277-1011. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from noon to 10:30 p.m. and 
on Fri. and Sat. until 11:30 p.m. Li- 
quor license. MC, VISA. Sichuan 
(Szechuan). 
Walter's, 1700 Beacon St., 566- 
3469. Open Tues. through Sat. from 
1 p.m. to 1 a.m. Liquor license. 
Reservations suggested. Italian and 
American. 


CAMBRIDGE 
The Acropolis, 1680 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., 492-0900, 354-8335. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 3 to 
11:30 p.m. and on Sat. and Sun. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. Liquor 
license. AE, DC, MC, VISA. Reser- 
vations required on weekends. 
Greek. 
Ahmed’s, 96 Winthrop St., 876- 
5200. Open Men. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. and on 
Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. Open Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. Liquor 
license. AE, MC, VISA. French and 
Moroccan. 
Aku-Aku, 149 Alewife Brook 
Parkway, 491-5377. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 11:30 to 1:30 a.m. 
and on Sun. from noon to 1:30 a.m. 
Liquor license. AE, DC, MC. Reser- 
vations required for large parties. 
Chinese and Polynesian. 
Athenian Taverna, 569 
Massachusetts Ave., 547-6300. 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m. Liquor license. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, VISA. Greek. 
Autre Chose, 1105 Massachusetts 
Ave., 661-0852, 547-9712. Open 
daily for lunch from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


and for dinner from 6 to 10 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. MC, VISA. 
Provencal. 

Averof, 1924 Massachusetts Ave., 
354-4500. Open daily from 11:30 
a.m. to 1 a.m. Liquor license. Reser- 
vations suggested. Greek. Belly 
dancing and floor show nightly — 
see club listing. 

Mr. Bartley’s Burger C , 1246 
Massachusetts Ave., 354-9830. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. 
to 7:30 p.m. and on Sat. from 8:30 
a.m. to 7 p.m. No reservations. 
Burgers. 

Bel Canto, 928 Massachusetts Ave., 
547-6120. Open daily from 11:30 
a.m. to 11:30 p.m. No reservations. 
Sicilian pizza. 

The Blue Parrot, 123 Mt. Auburn 
St., 491-1551. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m 





and on Fri. and Sat. to 12:30 a.m. 
Liquor license. No _ reservations. 
International. 

Boca Loca, 1300 Cambridge St., 
864-5350. Open Tues. through Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to midnight and on 

Sun. from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. No 
reservations. Mexican. 

Brasilia, 58 Boyiston St., 354-9038 

Open Tues. through Sat. from noon 
to 3 p.m. for lunch and from 5 to 10 
p.m. for dinner. Open on Sun. from 
5 to 10 p.m. Reservations for four or 
more. Brazilian. 

Buddy’s Sirloin Pit, 39 Brattle St., 
864-4470. Open Mon. though Sat. 
from 11:15 a.m. to 9 p.m. Beer-and- 
wine license. No reservations 
Steaks and burgers. Buddy's is in 
the front corner of Cardell’s, a 
cafeteria-style eatery featuring 
American food daily from 6 a.m. to 7 


p.m. 
Casa Mexico, 75 Winthrop St., 491- 
4552. Open for lunch Mon. through 
Sat. from noon to 3 p.m. and for 
dinner daily at 6 p.m. Open until 10 
p.m. Sun. through Thurs. and until 
11 p.m. on Fri. and Sat. Liquor 
license. All major credit cards. No 
reservations Fri. and Sat. Mexican. 
Charlie’s Beef and Brew, 1688 
Massachusetts Ave., 491-9883. 
Open daily from 11 a.m. to mid- 
night. Liquor license. No reser- 
vations. Greek, Italian and 
American 
Colleen’s Chinese Cuisine, 792 
Main St., 661-1660. Open for lunch 
Wed. through Fri. and on_Mon. from 
11:45 a.m. to 2 p.m. Dinner is served 
on Sun., Mon., Wed. and Thurs. 
from 5 to 9:30 

Continued on page 52 











(includes Cottage Cheese & Tofu) 
1/4 lb. Hamburger Plate - $1.50 
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Continued trom 

p.m. and on Fri. a Set * ntit 10:30 
p.m. reservations for large parties 
only. Sichuan (Szechuan). 
Dolphin eafood, 1105 
Massachusetts Ave., 354-9332. 
Open daily from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. No reser- 
vations. Seafood. 
Dragon and Phoenix, 1900 
Massachusetts Ave., across from 
Porter Square, 661-6313. Open 
Sun. through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. from 
11:30 to 2 a.m. No reservations. 
Chinese and Polynesian. 
Ferdinand’s, 121 Mt. Auburn St., 
491-4915. Open Mon. through Fri. 
for lunch from 11:30 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m. and for dinner from 5 to 10 
p.m. (Fri. until 11 p.m.) Hours on 
Sat. are from noon to 3 p.m. and 5 to 
11 p.m. Open on Sun. from noon to 
10 p.m. Liquor license. AE, DC, MC, 
VISA. Reservations suggested. 


French. 
Golden Temple Natural Food, 95 
Winthrop St., 354-0365. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 10 
p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. from 7:30 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Open Sun from 9 
a.m. to 9 p.m. No reservations. 
Vegetarian. 

Grendel’s Den and Grendel’s 
Upstairs, 89 Winthrop St., 491- 
1757. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from 11 a.m. to midnight and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 1 a.m. AE, MC, VISA. 
International. 

La Groceria, 853 Main St., 547- 
9258. Lunch is served Mon. through 
Fri. from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m., dinner 
from 5 to 10:30 p.m. Open Sat. and 
Sun. from 5:30 to 10:30 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. MC, VISA. No 
reservations. Italian. 

The Ground Round, 1712 
Massachusetts Ave., 547-9357. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 
to 12:30 a.m. and on Sun. from noon 


to 12:30 a.m. Liquor license. No 
reservations. Steaks and burgers. 
Hunan, 700 Massachusetts Ave., 
876-7000. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from noon to 9:45 p.m. and 
on Fri. and Sat. until 10 4 = Liquor 
license. AE, DC, MC, VISA. Reser- 
vations required for partes of five or 
more. Hunan-style Chinese. 
Hungry Persian, 142 Eliot St., 354- 
9015. Open daily for lunch from 
11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. Dinner is served 
Sun. through Wed. from 5 to 9:30 
p.m. and Thurs. through Sat. until 
10:30 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
Reservations for large groups only. 
Middle Eastern and Persian. 





A note-on the abbreviations AE, CB, 
DC, MC and VISA that crop up in 
some of these restaurant listings: 
you may think these are personal 
messages that the editors of this 
paper are sending to their relatives. 
Actually, the abbreviations in ques- 
tion are designations for your basic 
plastic money — credit cards. Try 
this code: AE is American Express; 
CB, Carte Blanche; DC, Diners 
wae MC, Master Charge; VISA, 
VISA. 


india Restaurant, 1780 
Massachusetts Ave., 354-0949. 
Open daily from 5 to 10:30 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. AE, MC, 
VISA. Indian. 

lruna, 56 Boylston St., 868-5633. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
until 2 p.m. for lunch and from 6 to 9 
p.m. for dinner. Remains open until 
10 p.m. on Fri and Sat. Beer-and- 
wine license. Spanish. 

Joyce Chen, 390 Rindge Ave., 492- 
7373. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from noon to 10:30 p.m. and until 
11:30 p.m. on Fri. and Sat. Liquor 
license. AE, MC,-VISA. No reser- 
vations on Fri. and Sat. for parties of 
less than five. Chinese. 
Kabuki, 24 Pearl St., 491-4929. 





Open Tues. through Sat. from 5 to 
10 p.m. Japanese. 

! Seafood, 237 Hampshire St., 
547-1410. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. and on 
Sun. from 1 to 9:30 p.m. Liquor 
license. AE. No reservations. 


Seafood. 

pore | Garden, 282 Concord Ave., 
354-9514. Open Tues. through Sun. 
from 11:45 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. and 
on Mon. from 4:30 to 10:30 p.m. 
Reservations accepted in evening 
only. Chinese. 

Matsu-Ya, 1790 Massachusetts 
Ave., 491-5091. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 5 to 10 p.m. and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 11 p.m. Japanese and 
Korean. 

Middie East Restaurant, 4 
Brookline St., 354-8238. Open 
seven days from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
Middle Eastern. 

Newtowne Grille and Steak House, 
1945 Massachusetts Ave., 354- 
8537. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from 11 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. and on 
Fri. and Sat. until 12:30 a.m. Liquor 
license. No reservations. Italian and 
American. 

Paco’s Tacos, 50 Boyiston St., 354- 
4781. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. and on 
Fri. and Sat. until midnight. Mex- 
ican. 

Parthenon, 924 Massachusetts 
Ave., 354-5444. Open daily from 
11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Liquor license. 
AE, MC, VISA. No reservations. 
Greek. 

The Peacock, 5 Craigie Circie, 661- 
4073. Open Tues. through Sat. from 
5:30 to 10 p.m. and until 11 p.m). on 
Fri. and Sat. Beer-and-wine license. 
Reservations suggested. French 
provincial. 

The Rendezvous Lounge, 24 
Holyoke St., 547-5005. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 5 to 10 p.m. Li- 
quor license. MC, VISA (with $5 





minimum). Vietnamese. 

Sails, 95 Winthrop St., 661-1196. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 11 p.m. Open on Sun. from 
4to 10 p.m. AE, MC, VISA. Seafood. 
Salad Days, 36 Boylston St., 661- 
8979. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. and on Sun. 
from noon to 10 p.m. No reser- 
vations. Salads and light meals. 
Savarin, 156 Prospect St., 876- 
9475. (Dinner is served Tues. 
through Sat. from 5 to 11 p.m. 
Czechoslovakian. 

Stockpot, 57 Boyiston St., 492- 
9058. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. and on Sun. 
from 5 to 9 p.m. Soup and salad. 
Sunflower Cafe, 22 Boyiston St., 
864-8450. Open daily for lunch from 
noon to 3 p.m. and for dinner from 5 
to 10 p.m. Liquor license. AE, DC, 
MC, VISA. Reservations accepted 
on weekends. 

Swiss Alps, 114 Mt. Auburn St., 
354-1366. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to midnight and 
on Fri. and Sat. to 1 a.m. Liq- 
uor license. MC, VISA. Reservations 
recommended for large parties. 
Swiss. 

Taco Jack, 506 Massachusetts 
Ave., 354-9488. Open daily from 8 to 
1 a.m. No reservations. Mexican fast 
food for minimum money. 

33 Dunster St., 33 Dunster St., 354- 
0636. Open daily from 11:30 to 1 
a.m. Liquor license. AE, MC, VISA. 
Reservations for large parties only. 
Thin peopie will have no trouble. 
International. 

Turtle Cafe, 1271 Cambridge St., 
354-8599. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 5:30 to 10:30 p.m. Reser- 
vations for large parties only. Inter- 
national. 

The Voyagers, 45’ Mt. Auburn St., 
354-1718. Open Tues. through Sun. 
from 6 to 9:45 p.m. Liquor license. 
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AE, MC, VISA. Reservations 
suggested. Haute cuisine at haute 


prices. 

ursthaus, 4 Boylston St., 491- 
7110. Open daily from 8 a.m. to mid- 
night and on Fri. and Sat. to 1 a.m. 
Liquor license. German, with deli. 
Yenching, 1326 Massachusetts 
Ave., 547-1130. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. and 
on Sun. from 5 to 10 p.m. Reser- 
vations for large parties only. 
Chinese. 


OTHER PLACES 

Aloha, Rte. 53, South Hingham, 
749-6947. Open daily from 11:30 to 
1 a.m. Liquor license. AE, MC. 
Chinese and Polynesian. 
Beefsteak Charlie’s, 167 Worcester 
Rd., Rte. 9, Framingham, 875-5201. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 5 to 
9:30 p.m. and on Fri. until 10:30 p.m. 
Open on Sat. from 4:30 to 10:30 
p.m. and on Sun. from 4 to 9:30 p.m. 
Liquor license. AE, DC, MC, VISA. 
No reservations. Steak and seafood. 
Le , 72 Bigelow Ave., Water- 
town, 923-1210. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 6 to 11 p.m. and on Sat. 
from 5:30 to 11 p.m. Wine only. BA, 
MC, VISA. French. 
Boston Fish House, 293 
Washington St., Newton Corner, 
244-7022. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. and on 
Sat. and Sun. from 4:30 to 11 p.m. 
Liquor license. AE, MC, VISA. 
Seafood. 
The Chateau, 195 Schoo! St., 
Waltham, 894-3339. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 
11:30 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. from 
11 a.m. to midnight. Open Sun. in 
June from 4 to 10 p.m.; closed Sun. 
in July and August. Liquor license. 
AE, DC, MC, VISA. Reservations 
required for parties of more than 10. 

Italian. ° 
China Sails, 1204 Boyiston St. (Rte. 
9), Chestnut Hill, 734-1700. Open 
daily from 11:30 to 1:30 a.m. Liquor 
license. All major credit cards. 
Chinese. 
Fellini’s, 1114 Beacon St., Newton, 
527-2440. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. and 
on Fri. and Sat. until midnight. Open 
on Sun. from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Li- 
quor license. No reservations on 
Sat. after 6:30 p.m. AE, DC, MC, 
VISA. Northern italian. 
Grotto Cassanelli, 600 River St., 
Haverhill, 373-1509. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 10 
p.m. and on Sat. from 4 to 11 p.m. 
May close on Sun. during the 
summer; if not, open from 4 to 10 
p.m. Liquor license. All major credit 
cards. No reservations on Sat. 
Italian, French and American. 
Hilitep Steak House, Route 1, 
Saugus, 233-7700, 324-9200. Open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Liquor 
license. No reservations. Lobster 
pie and steak. Giant steer statues on 


lawn 
Peasant Stock, 419 Washington St., 
Somerville, 354-9528. Open Sun. 
through Fri. from noon to 2 p.m. and 
on Tues. through Sat. pear. 6 to 10 
p.m. Beer-and-wine. license... No 
reservations. international 
Peking Garden, 27 Waltham St. 
Lexington, 862-1051. Open Sun. 
through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 
10 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Liquor license. 
AE, DC, MC. Reservations for large 
. Sichuan (Szechuan) and 


andarin. 
F American Seafood, 
354 le Ave., Somerville,. 
776-1557. Open Mon. through Sat. 


from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. and on Sun. 
gh el ng Liquor license. AE, 


Reservations re- 
quired on weekends. tberian- 
American seafood. 
Rita’s Place, 88 Winnisimmet St., 
Cheisea, 884-9838. Open Mon. 
through Fri. for funch from 11 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Dinner is served Thurs. 
Sat. from 7 to 8:30 p.m. and 
on other days by appointment. Li- 
quor license. AE, Rita’s own charge 
card. Reservations are required for 
dinner, which is ‘a nine-course 
italian repast served family-style at 
a fiat rate. 
Rossi's, 350 Washington St., 
Dedham, 326-3000. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from noon to midnight 
and on Sun. until 11:30 p.m. Liquor 
license. AE, MC, VISA. Reservations 
suggested. Italian. 
.-] ’s, 117 Chelsea St., East 
Boston, 567-9871. Open daily from ~ 
11 to 12:30 a.m. Liquor license. Piz- 
za, lamb and sausage grill. 
Waltham Seafood, 699 Main St., 
Waltham, 893-9847. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Closed Sun. Beer-and-wine license. 
Seafood. 
Warren Tavern, 2 Pleasant St., 
Charlestown, 241-8500. Open for 
lunch Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and for dinner 
from 6 to 9 p.m. Liquor license. MC. 
Reservations strongly suggested. 


American. 

Windsor House inn, 390 
Washington St., Duxbury Village, 
934-2548 (four minutes from Rte. 3 
to Rte. 14 — Exit 33). Open Tues. 
through Sat. from noon to 2 p.m. for 
lunch, with patio open until 6 p.m. 
and bar open until 1 a.m. Dinner is 
served Tues. through Thurs. from 6 
to 9 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. from 6 
to 10 p.m. Liquor license. AE, DC, 
MC, VISA. Reservations requested 
on Fri. and Sat. Continental. 
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Mobile units: _ 
Coming or going? 


And you thought you were 
worried about the gas shortage 


by Brad Meyer 


i scene has been repeated many 
times. The jaded, worldly-wise reporter is 
interviewing the young rock star whose 
career has just taken off behind a double- 
platinum LP and a boffo 15-city tour. 
Inevitably, in the middle of this high- 
energy chaos comes the question, ‘’What 
are you going to do when the bubble 
bursts?” 

Somebody ought to be asking this of 
the entire car-stereo industry. When the 
gasoline is gone, what will people do with 
all that equipment they've installed in 
their cars? 

Some people in the industry are think- 
ing about this already, it turns out. But it 
is hard to worry too much in the middle 
of the best year the business has ever had. 
As was predicted months ago in these 
pages, the auto-sound industry is the 
most successful and rapidly growing 
branch in all of audio. The recent Con- 
sumer Electronics Show in Chicago 
revealed an astonishing array of new 
products, many new manufacturers 
entering the field, and plenty of vigorous 
competition. 

Many new manufacturers jumped into 
the fray this spring, including some that 
wil! be familiar to home-hi-fi buffs. Car 
speakers already are, or soon will be, 
available from Avid, Advent, EPI. ESS, 
Bose, JBL, Altec Lansing, Infinity, and 
ADS. Japanese companies making elec- 
tronics and/or speakers include Sony, 
Mitsubishi, Sanyo, Panasonic, Kenwood 
and many, many others. There is 


nowhere near enough space in this article 
to make a comprehensive summer sur- 
vey; there are now 132 companies mak- 
ing speakers and 70 making electronics 
for cars. Nevertheless, here are a few ex- 
amples, with a discussion of trends. 


©... the past two or three years, a 


great deal has been learned about the in- 
side of a car as an acoustic environment. 
This new knowledge is reflected in 
refinements in available equipment. For 
instance, the strongest and deepest bass 
response available in a car is obtained 
from woofers mounted in the rear shelf 
with their backs down toward the trunk, 
while the most realistic midrange and 
high-frequency response demands that 
these speakers be located in the front of 
the car, near the ears of the driver and 
front-seat passenger. 

The Bose Corporation has just in- 
troduced the Model 1401 car stereo 
system, consisting of four speakers and a 
box containing four separate 25-watt 


. power amps. Two speakers go in the rear 


shelf; these have reflectors sticking up 
out of them to direct part of the sound 
out into the car and reflect the res: off the 
rear window, in accordance (more oc 
less) with the principle Bose uses in its 


direct/reflecting home speakers. The 


other two speakers are to be mounted in 
the front doors, to provide first-arrival 
sound for the front-seat occupants. The 
1401 will sell for about $300 for four 
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speakers and electronics. Another com- 
pany, the Avid Corp. of Rhode Island, 
offers the Road-Driver Ten Plus, which 
has two coaxial speakers for rear mount- 
ing and two dome-type units for the front 
of the car. JBL has a 5%-inch round coax- 
ial speaker, the A15, and a 6x9-model, the 
A30, both of which have piezoelectric 
tweeters. 

ADS is a local company which makes 
home hi-fi speakers whose smaller 
models have frequently been used for ex- 
pensive car installations. Their Model 
200, and its slightly larger brother, the 
300, have excellent response above 100 


Hz or so, but little below that. ADS has’ 


addressed this problem with the Model 
L300i, a two-way speaker with a S-inch 
woofer and a dome tweeter, which is 
meant to be mounted in a rear shelf or 
door panel. The unit-can fit in many 
doors because it requires only a four- 


inch-diameter hole with an inch and a 
half of clearance to the rear, although for 
best bass performance the back of the 


' woofer should have appreciable volume 


behind it. The L300i is tentatively priced 


‘at $117.50 per speaker. 


2: drive the L300i (or any other car 
speaker) ADS also makes the Power Plate 
100, a low-profile power amp rated at 80 
watts per channel with the 13.5 volts 
typically available in a car's electrical 
system when the engine is running. The 

ADS amp will sell for around. $300. 
The CB. market has been in decline 
lately, with many manufacturers forced 
out of business by a glut of available 
equipment. The one surge this market 
enjoyed in the last two years occurred 
during the last gas shortage, when people 
Continued on page 56 
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'Isn’t it about time you had 
your car properly tuned. 
The best sound around. 


'*GRUIMDIG 
AUTOSOUND 


Grundig Auto Sound offers a complete spectrum of sound 
for the car stereo consumer 


SAMETRON ELECTRONICS, INC. 401 Highland Ave. :Somerville, MA (617) 625-8777 
DISTRIBUTOR: INTERNATIONAL ELECTRONICS CORP. OF AMERICA (617) 628-3724 








This costs more 
than ordinary car stereo 


amplifiers. 
But then, a Maserati 


costs more than 
ordinary cars. 
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Stereo 


Continued from page 55 

began to buy CBs in order to find 
out which stations had the short- 
est lines and to equip themselves 
with a means of emergency com- 
munication should they run out 
on the road. There is another gas 
shortage developing, but many 
CB makers, not trusting it to bail 
them out again, are marketing 
car-stereo equipment too. So you 
are apt to see brand names like 
Colt, Midlant, SBE, and Cobra in 
car-stereo displays in the next few 
months. 

The designer of auto-sound 
gear must constantly face the ten- 
sion between the customer's 
desire for more features and the 
limited space in which to put 
them. Cars in general and the 
rear-shelf location in particular 
do some strange things to the 
frequency response of a sound 
system. Also, cassette tapes may 
be recorded with several different 
degrees of high-frequency boost, 
depending on whether they are 
ferric, which calls for 120 
microsecond equalization, or fer- 
richrome/chrome/metal, | which 
use 70 microseconds; they can 
also be recorded with Dolby noise 
reduction, which boosts the highs 
and midrange at low levels. For all 
of these reasons it may be de- 


sirable to have greater control than 
is typically provided. Therefore, 
many companies now offer five- 
or seven-band equalizers for use 
in the car. The problem with this 
is that, unlike a separate power 
amp, which can be hidden under 


‘the seat or in the trunk, the 


equalizer must be mounted where 
the driver can reach it. The only 
available space in the dash 
presumably is already taken up 
by the radio/cassette deck, which 
necessitates a visible (and ripoff- 
prone) under-dash installation. 
Many of these componenis have 
been combined, in order to reduce 
the space required. Fujitsu Ten 
has a unit which combines a 
gtaphic equalizer’ and a time- 
delay unit, and the Sound 
Concepts Concert machine com- 
bines time delay and booster 
amplification in one chassis. 
Many manufacturers (Fosgate, 
Clarion, Blaupunkt, Audiovox, 
Craig, and others), combine a 
graphic equalizer and a booster 
amp in one package. 

But there is a trend among 
customers away from under-dash 
components because of the theft 
opportunity. The manufacturers 
are responding to this trend by 
putting more bits and pieces into 
the space available within the 
dash. Booster amps, as we have 
seen, are less of a problem 
because they can be bolted in- 


visibly under a seat or inside the 


trunk. Even so, many in-dash units 
now come with booster amps 
in them, with claimed power out- 
puts as high as 25 watts per 
channel. The reason this hasn't 
been done before lies in the power 
source in the car — the 13.5 volts 
of DC put out by the alternator. 
Using this voltage to power the 
amplifier limits the available out- 
put to 3 watts or so into 4 ohms, 
and less into eight. To get more, 
the designer has to include a mul- 
tivibrator or other device to 
generate higher DC voltages to 
power the amp’s output stage. 
This takes up space that until 
recently was not available in 
standard-sized units. Competing 
for space with the power amp are 
other features as well. The fan- 
ciest cassette decks now even in- 
clude Dolby decoders: On some of 
these units the Dolby decoder can 
also be used for Dolbyized broad- 
casts too. And of course you have 
to fit in a stereo/mono switch (not 
offered often enough), a lo- 
cal/distant switch, a muting 
on/off switch, the station-selector 
pushbuttons, tone controls, a 
volume control, a balance control, 
a front/rear fader control, and the 
tape transport controls on the 
same unit. Pretty soon space gets 
scarce, both inside the unit and on 
the front panel. One way to save a 
little is to eliminate the dial and all 
the mechanisms that go with it — 
use an electronic tuning mechan- 


ism and display the tuned station 
digitally on the small plate that 
covers the cassette well. 

Many of the higher-priced 
units now use a digital frequency 
display. Some (but not all) of 
these also use electronic tuning, 
which guarantees the lowest 
possible distortion by locking the 
front end onto the exact frequen- 
cy of the station. A typical top- 
of-the-line unit, which sells for 
$400 or more, will include a 
cassette deck with auto-reverse, 
Dolby, and a choice of 70 or 120 
microsecond playback equaliza- 
tion. Tne FM section will have 
quartz-locked tuning, which 
locks on the frequency of the sta- 
tion within 0.003 percent, five 
electronic pushbuttons for setting 
stations, and an automatic 
scanner that searches for the next 
strong signal above or below the 
one tuned at the moment. The 
frequency is displayed digitally, 
and when the radio is not in use, 
the display shows the time. This 
typical unit has an output that 
can automatically raise and lower 
the antenna as needed, and a 
preamp eutput to drive a booster 
amp without going through the 
in-dash unit’s power-amplifier 
stages. Models more or less fitting 
this description are available from 
Marantz, Pioneer, Kraco, Sanyo, 
Sparkomatic, Panasonic, 
Midland, Fultron, Fujitsu Ten, 
Craig, and Blaupunkt, to name 


but a few. 

In the future, as miniaturiza- 
tion continues, we may see in- 
dash units that, in addition to the 
features already mentioned, will 
include a graphic equalizer. The 
five pushbuttons that are now 
used to set stations could also 
operate an autoscan on five 
separate frequency bands: put the 
display into the EQ mode, hold 
down the second button from the 
left, and the 300 Hz band cycles 
from -12dB to +12dB in 1 dB 
steps while the digital display 
reads the center frequency and 
the boost or cut. As micro- 
processors continue to shrink it 
will become possible to include 
the functions performed by 
automotive minicomputers now 
being sold separately: monitoring 
distance traveled, average speed, 
mileage, fuel used, miles remain- 
ing before refueling, and engine 
parameters such as rpm, water 
temperature, oil temperature and 
pressure, battery voltage, and 
levels of water, oil, and brake 
fluid. Since the digital clock will 
probably have an alarm, the same 
signal can warn the driver of in- 
creasing water temperature, 
decreasing oil pressure or fluid 
levels and so on, all at thresholds 
choosable beforehand. 


eS return to earth for a bit, 
though, and consider the in- 
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dustry’s growing pains. With new 
designs emerging so rapidly, there 
has been little time for inventories 
to stabilize or for service organi- 
zations to keep up. One industry 
source said that the defect rate for 
new units runs about seven per- 
cent and that parts to fix all the 
new units are often in short sup- 
ply, requiring waits of two months 
or more. The customer can only 
hope that he or she doesn’t get the 
one unit in 14 that is defective, or 
that“if it does happen, the dealer 
will exchange it. 

Another problem for the con- 
sumer, and hence for the in- 
dustry, is specifications. Most 
stereo shoppers believe that spec 
sheets tell them something useful 
about the performance of the 
component they are considering. 
This is a doubtful proposition 
even in the case of home hi-fi- 
gear, because the things that are 
easiest to measure, which are the 
things that are specified, often do 
not correlate very well with how 
the component sounds. But in car 
stereo the specifications may well 
not correlate with how the 
product measures, let alone with 
how it sounds. And while most of 
the tests for home components 
are pretty well standardized, this 
is not true yet in car stereo. The 
same power amplifier may be 
specified at ‘3 watts per channel 
continuous sine wave power at 
less than 0.5% distortion from 
50Hz to 15 kHz,” or at “20 
watts,” a figure which might 
represent the combined power of 
both channels at 1kHz at 10 per- 
cent distortion. 

Many manufacturers are upset 
at this state of affairs and would 
like to set voluntary measurement 
standards for themselves before 
the government does. it for them. 
Seme, such as Sanyo and ADS, 
make a point of stating that their 
measurements on automotive 
electronics conform to the same 
tules governing their home equip- 
ment. But since no real standards 
generally exist yet, it is best to be 
skeptical. 


O.. recent development 


which has cheered the car-stereo 
industry is the outcome of a law- 
suit brought by the Custom 
Automotive Sound Association, 
or CASA, against General 
Motors. It seems that if you sell 
five million new cars in a year and 
equip each one with a $250 stereo, 
you have grossed $1.25 billion in 
stereo sales. That General Motors 
should fail to notice this and, hav- 
ing noticed it, fail to act, is about 
as likely as Teddy Kennedy's 
joining the Hare Krishnas. What 
GM did was very simple — they 
made radios standard equipment 
on all their cars. The owner of a 
new GM car then found himself 
having to remove and throw away 
something for which he had 
already paid if he wanted 
something better. CASA sued and 
GM recently agreed, in an out-of- 
court settlement, to make radios a 
“delete option” on all cars (ex- 
cept, interestingly enough, 
Chevettes and Cadillacs), until 
1983. Which means that the 
dealer, when ordering a new car, 
must check a place on the order 
form if he does not want the 
Delco radio. This requires 
positive action by the consumer, 
but it is better than having no 
choice in the matter at all. The 
members of CASA reportedly are 
very happy with this result. 
Meanwhile, the struggle con- 
tinues: not only is the slot in the 
Chevrolet Citation a nonstandard 
size, it is vertical instead of 
horizontal. And GM’s agreement 
expires in 1983.... 


B, 1983, of course, the picture 
may change for other reasons. 
What are all these companies go- 
ing to do when the gasoline runs 
out? There is some attention be- 


ing paid to this question already, . 


as is evident from the electronics- 
trade journals. The most extreme 
reaction so far has come from a 
Japanese manufacturer of 


cassette-playing mechanisms for 
cars, who advertises that his 
player will save energy because it 
weighs a couple of hundred 
grams less than the others. 
Most insiders are unconcerned 
about the price of gasoline, hav- 
ing noticed that Americans seem 
willing to pay whatever it costs to 
drive to work alone every day. 
What does worry them, though, 
is availability. If supplies are 
drastically reduced or if rationing 
comes, people may actually begin 
to spend much less time in their 
cars. And that means trouble. 
Still, it has been fun so far, and 
it looks as if this phenomenal 
growth and development will 
continue for two more years (at 
least) before the bubble bursts. 
And in the meantime, we're going 
to continue to have some great 
sound to listen to while waiting in 
line for gas. & 


Fish 

Continued from page 19 
incredible fight. A five-pound 
bluegill! Now that would be my 


Moby Dick. 


I here is something almost 
domestic about freshwater 
fishing. The sea is a different 
matter. Samuel Johnson thought 
that going to sea was like being in 
prison, with the added danger of 
drowning; I have always thought 


that commercial fishing must be 
like heaving coal in a cold shower. 
Why would anyone want to do it? 

Now I know. John Cole's 
Striper, A Story of Fish and Man 
(Atlantic-Little, Brown, 269 pp., 
$10.00) explains how commercial 
fishing can sieze on a man like a 
fever; it does for the striped bass 
what William Warner's Pulitzer 
Prize-winning Beautiful 
Swimmers did for the Chesapeake 
blue crab. Cole, who founded the 
Maine Times and writes a column 
for the Sunday Globe, spent 
seven years as a fisherman off 
Long Island in, the ‘50s. 

“For three centuries the striper 
has been the inshore saltwater 
fish of the northeastern United 
States.”’ Early accounts are full of 
wonder at its abundance. “‘I 
myselfe have seene such mul- 
titudes passe out of a pounde that 
it seemed to me that one mighte 
go over their backs drishod,” 
(Captain John Smith, 1614). 
Proceeds from the sale of striped 
bass funded the first public 
schools in this country, in 
Plymouth Colony. Stripers were 
unknown on the West Coast. In 
1879, 107 were shipped alive to 
California; 20 years later, the 
West Coast striper catch topped a 
million pounds. Striper are 
anadromous, like salmon; they 
return up rivers to spawn. They 
can’t match the salmon’s 
prodigious leaps, but their ability 
to survive and forage in pound- 
ing surf is just as miraculous. 





“Often, when a wave’s backwash 
leaves it almost high and dry, the 
fish will lie calmly on its side in 
the slight depression between two 
sand ridges, waiting in the two in- 
ches of sea water for the next in- 
coming wave to bring it enough 
watery space to swim in.” 
Stripers are tough; they have 
been caught in Manhattan 
sewers. 

This, then, was the fish that 
hooked John Cole. He and a 
friend helped a man with a gill 
net, then graduated to a haul seine 
— a net looped out in a crescent 
from the shore, an ideal way to 
catch stripers, illegal in 
Massachusetts and all other states 
north of New York. Cole studied 
with the best, the Poseys, a family 
of fishermen who have lived in 
the shadow of Long Island man- 
sions for generations. He 
describes the day-to-day 
drudgery and beauty of fishing, 
the frustration of hauling in a net 
time after time with nothing to 
show but a few sea robins and 
sand sharks, and the exhilaration 
of a big catch that almost breaks 
the net. Fishing is gambling; 
fishermen make it through lean 
times by dreaming of hitting the 
jackpot, of making a hundred- 
box catch. 

When Cole isn’t trying to be 
too poetic, he is a hell of a writer. 
He worked on a charter boat for a 
while. 

I watch four men from 
37th Street put so many 


bluefish into the trunk of 
their Pontiac sedan that the 
back bumper and muffler 
scrape and squeal on the 
town dock parking lot as 
the car goes dragging out, 
leaving a long white scar in 
the tar, and a parallel stripe 
of bloody sea water that 
sloshes from the trunk as 
the Pontiac lurches off. 

There is a $10 tip in my 
bloody hand. 

Stripper ends sadly, as it seems 
all such books must these days. 
The striped bass is disappearing; 
there is talk of naming it an en- 
dangered species. The scientists 
aren’t sure why this is happening, 
but Cole is: pollution. We are still 
recklessly dumping so much 
waste into the ocean that it 
doesn’t matter which particular 
item is killing off the bass. Striper 
still spawn in the Chesapeake 
with a fecundity that clogs the 
water with eggs and semen, but 
the tiny fry don’t survive. 

Yet it is the striped bass 
that has given me life. 
Through seven years at the 
rim of the Atlantic with this 
fish as the primary focus-of 
my work, | have pulled 
together the values that 
have held my being in place 
ever since. | have not only 
survived, I have lived. 

If this fish were to 
vanish, how much time 
would be left to the men 
who extol it? 
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Masimize your mileage this summer with any one of the following special services. Visit Boston’s largest 
and most respected stereo installation/ security/ service/ communications company serving customers 
through out New England, Canada and New York. 


FREE AUTO RADIO TUNE-UP CLINIC 


Bring in your car radio for a free no obligation analysis. Antennas adjusted, tape heads cleaned, speakers checked . . 
All at no charge while you wait (appointment necessary). Factory authorized professional radio repairs on Blaupunkt, 
Clarion, Craig, Pioneer, RCA and Sanyo car radios. Competitive repair rates on all out-of-warranty radios. 





THE BEST 


Car Stereo installations in the industry! For a free no obligation no 

hassle consultation visit Sound Service before you buy any car stereo. 
We are specialists in custom esoteric systems, BMW, mercedes, and 
other car exotica owners please take note. Ultimate-craftsmanship at 
affordable prices. Every installation guaranteed for as long as you own 
your car. Optional limited life time parts warranty available. Please ask 
us for details on this exclusive Peace of Mind Policy. 











POWER! 


Replace your standard or broken auto radio antenna with the finest 
power antennas available. Semi-automatic power antennas installed 
from $49.95 Fully automatic antennas installed from 79.95. OUT OF 
SIGHT, OUT OF MIND 





BEEP! BEEP! 


The ultimate in wide range personal pagers providing extensive 
Eastern, Mass. coverage 24 hours per day. Ask us for a free 
demonstration. Tone only or tone and voice available for immediate 
service. Quantity discounts available on request. (tone only) 

















TOTAL PROTECTION PLUS 
THE FINEST SECURITY SYSTEM 


Currently available, includes hood lock, ignition kill, auto-reset timer, 
114 DB siren, motion detector guaranteed parts and labor for as long 
as you own your car. A sensational Peace of Mind bargain from only 
$249.95, completely installed. (most foreign and domestic cars) 





installation. 


MOBILE TELEPHONES 


Stay in touch 24 hours a day practically anywhere in the U.S.A. for as 
little as $2.50/day. Time is money and with todays rising fuel costs a car 
telephone can more than pay for itself. Free security system with every 








Current Sensing 114 DB Auto Alarm system protecting hood, doors, 
and trunk. Includes ignition cut off system with auto-reset timer and 
motion detector. An unbeatable value from only $129.95, completely 
installed (most foreign and domestic cars) 
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8-12 Brighton Avenue, Alliston, Mass. 
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Lobsters 


Continued from page 6 
plying it directly to the tongue. 

The lobster dinner is one of the 
few meals at which the diner can 
do almost anything without being 
concerned about violating eti- 
quette. Elbows on the table, for 
example, are perfectly permis- 
sible if it becomes necessary to 
gain more leverage with the nut- 
cracker (elbows in the melted but- 
ter, however, ‘is still considered 
improper under any circum- 
stances). 

In fact, the only potential cha- 
grin the diner faces comes after 
the meal, when he arrives for the 
dedication of the pop-culture 
wing of the local art museum 
wearing a piece of cloth inscribed 
‘““AHOY MATEY!” over his dinner 
jacket. 

Before all this occurs, though, 
people watch the day crack open 
over pile-studded Fort Point 
Channel. They wander slowly 
toward the docks, preparing to go 
out and roust the raw materials of 
the elegant lobster dinner. 

* 


W... Frank Sampuco and 


his two sons board the Maureen 
to go to work, it is sufficiently 
early in the day that someone is 
sleeping in the doorway of a near- 
by fruit company, and it is also 








Returning a substandard catch 


sufficiently late in the night that 


the newspaper blanket employed 
there has been breezed away at 
least as far down as the clas- 
sifieds. A small wrist watch, 
hanging from an old crucifix 
above the Maureen's wheel, reads 
5:55: 

“I don’t ever get a day off un- 
less it’s really foggy or rainy,” 
Sampuco says. “It’s a seasonal 


thing for six months. You've got 
to make a year’s pay in that 
time.” 

For over 70 years, the 
Sampucos have depended for 
their livelihood upon the regular 
movement of lobsters in and out 
of the waters of Boston Harbor 
and Quincy Bay. Frank’s father 
fished until he was 83; Frank has 
been at it for close to 40 years; his 








two sons each began young and 
now help on weekends and dur- 
ing summer vacations. 

The lobster season extends 
roughly from June 15 into 
December. ‘’I usually go out dur- 
ing early June,” Sampuco says. 
“The job starts then. Once you 
get your traps out, you have to 
maintain them. And I usually 
stop about December 16.” 
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for the very best in automotive stereo 
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The 310 CarFi Equalizer pictured above is actual size. 
Cut it out. Fit it to your interior and then visit one of 
our CarFi Dealers for installation of the very best in 
automotive stereo. 
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The Maureen, its diesel engine 
| giving it the incongruous sound 
- of adowntown bus, rocks into the 
Harbor toward the first of 
Sampuco’s traps. This early in the 


year, no one is expecting too 
much. Before he left the dock, 
Sampuco had already spent $125. 
Five barrels of bait flounder cost 
him $50. He pays his sons $30 a 
day each during fishing season, 
and his fuel (which once used to 
cost him only $2 a trip) came to 
$15. At the current price, he’ll 
need 60 pounds of lobsters just to 
cover the cost of shoving off. 

“‘He’s got to make it or we 
don’t,’’ says Sampuco’s son 
Andrew. ‘‘Like last week, we 
worked seven days and only got 
paid for two. That's the way it is 
this time of year.” 

‘ price can go from $1.75 a 
pound to as high as $3.75,” says 
Jack Daigle. ‘The price is lower 
during the period from July until 
September, because that is when 
the supply is the greatest. You see 
the price rise dramatically in 
oo It’s all a seasonal mar- 

et.” 


4 seasonal nature of the lob- 
ster fishery is a result of the ani- 
mal’s shell more than of any- 
thing else. The lobster, like in- 
sects, is possessed of. an exo- 
skeleton; whereas creatures. with 
internal skeletons gain weight by 
accruing bulk around their skele- 
tons, the lobster does so by grow- 
ing inside its skeletal structure. (It 
is hard to say which is the more 
convenient.) 

When a lobster outgrows a 
skeleton, it molts. The process is 
controlled by a gland that seems 
to retard the molting process until 
just when the creature’s metabo- 
lism indicates that the shell 
should be shed. ‘‘We don’t know 
exactly how,” says John Hughes, 
chief of the state’s Division’ of 
Marine Fisheries and director of 
its Lobster Hatchery, on 
Martha’s Vineyard, ‘‘but this 
gland just shuts down.” 

Recent studies have indicated 
that the lobster is a migratory ani- 
mal. In the spring, the mature 
lobsters are drawn. by the warm- 
er water into inshore areas. ‘On 
their way in in the spring they 
shed,’’. one. -lobsterman. 
“Then they ide i in the rocks uhél 
their shell. becomes hard. When 
they come out, their body weight 
has to be brought up to fill the 
new shell. They really forage. 
They’re pretty hungry.” 

With all this activity in the 
spring and summer, the. lobsters 
are drawn to traps like Frank 
Sampuco’s. “It’s a lot more excit- 
ing when you're catching the 
things,” he said as the Maureen 
jounced over the wake of a com- 
muter ferry from the South 
Shore. He backed the boat's en- 
gines, approaching a line of traps 
he had set three days earlier. The 
ends of the string were marked 
with blue-and-white-striped 
bleach bottles, each of which was 
marked with the number 1989, 
the last four digits of Sampuco’s 
Social Security number..If these 
markers somehow became de- 
tached, Sampuco could grapple 
up his traps by aligning the boat 
with predetermined bearing 
points, in this case a red channel 
buoy and the smokestack on the 
UMass-Columbia Point campus. 

The mechanics of the job jave 
not changed much since Frank’s 
family first took to the lobster 
beds. Hydraulic gear now pulls 
up the trap-string, but Frank’s 
father used to have to haul up 
100-odd traps by hand. “If you 
have to talk about where the real 
progress in the industry has been 
made,” says one lobsterman, “‘all 
you've got to do is look at nylon. 
Nylon ropes and plastic traps. 
The old- hemp rope only had a 
brief life span. You could only 
run maybe 15 traps at a time be- 
cause you couldn’t keep them 
up.” 

The Sampucos had only 350 
Continued on page 60 
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Sampuco and sons with an early-season catch 





Lobsters 


Continued from page 58 

traps set this day. At the peak of 
the season, the number will dou- 
ble. As Frank aligns the Maureen 
with the buoy and the smoke- 
stack, Andrew reaches out with 
an ancient hockey stick to which 
has been affixed a hook and snags 
the line attached to the bleach 
bottle. The line is run through the 
hydraulic winch, and the traps 
begin to break the surface. 

Lobster traps are not uncom- 
mon sights. They wash ashore 
during everyone’s summer vaca- 
tions and later resurface as coffee 
tables, hassocks or emergency 
wedding presents. The trap’s bait 
(usually flounder or fish by- 
products) is stuck to a spindle in 
the trap’s ‘‘kitchen end.’’ The lob- 
ster enters the trap and takes the 
bait. After dining, the lobster 
moves off to relax in the ‘‘pow- 
er’’ end of the trap. A net is rigged 
in this end in the general config- 
uration of a shark’s jaws. This net 
conforms to the lobster’s body 
and entangles him there. 

Every one of Sampuco’s traps 
came up with something dif- 
ferent. Among the extraneous 
seafood were starfish, enough 
crabs to feed Baltimore until they 
clean it, and a gaping conger eel 
angered either at being hauled up 
or at being the wrong species to 


chomp on Nick Nolte in modern 
films. 

The two sons examined each 
lobster that had ridden the traps 
up. By state law, any females 
bearing eggs must be thrown 
back. The state also requires that 
no lobster be taken that meas- 
ures less than three-and-three- 
sixteenths inches from the eyes to 
the base of the tail. While after 10 
years Andrew has developed a 
jeweler’s eye for the substandard 
catch, some were still dubious 
enough to be measured with the 
small brass calipers hanging by a 
string from one of the catch-bas- 
kets. 


B... of these rules regarding 
which lobsters go over the side 
were devised as methods to con- 
serve’ what many see as a 
dwindling resource. “The last 
three years,” Sampuco says, 
“have been good ones.” Never- 
theless, the average yearly catch- 
per-trap-unit-employed has slid. 
“In the late 1800s,” says Hughes 
of Marine Fisheries, ‘you caught 
60 million pounds on somewhere 
around 200,000 traps. Today, 
you'll catch 20 million pounds in 
1.5 million traps.” 

The rules regarding conserva- 
tion of the resource are based on 
reproductive cycles. “Of all the 
lobsters currently passing mini- 
mum size,’ says Hughes, ‘‘only 
about 10 percent have repro- 
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duced once. If you were to in- 
crease the minimum size to three- 
and-a-half inches, at least 90 per- 
cent would have reproduced 
once.” 

Through a combined state and 
federal effort, the lobster fishery 
may soon find itself with uni- 
form regulations nationwide for 
the first time in its history. 

The states have varying 
laws, ‘ said one person close to the 
effort. ‘“‘We’ve been trying to 
develop a uniform code for the 
lobster-fishing states for about 
five years now. We've made some 
progress, but the real difference is 
the minimum size allowed.” 

Rhode Island, for example, has 
only recently changed its mini- 
mum size for marketable lobsters 
to three-and-three-sixteenths 
from three-and-one-eighth inches. 
When the old limit was still in ef- 
fect, according to some lobster 
fishermen, Massachusetts fish- 
ermen were meeting larger Rhode 
Island offshore boats and selling 
undersized lobsters to them. 
“There’s a problem in uniform 
rules,” says Hughes, ‘because all 
the state legislatures do not meet 
at the same time, and no one 
wants to adopt a code unless the 
others do at the same time.”’ 

Several other regulations with 
the same purpose would be wel- 
comed not only by Hughes, but 
by lobstermen themselves. “Hey, 
we're not stupid,” said one fish- 
erman. “We're not going to go 
out there and rape the resource.” 

“I'd like to see it enforceable 
that at least some of the traps be 
made biodegradable,’’ says 
Hughes. “That and the mini- 
mum-size increase would be 
great.” 


. gunned the Mau- 
reen, or at least as much as the 
17-year-old boat would allow it- 
self to be gunned. The traps, re- 
baited and arranged so that each 
one would pull the next into the 
sea, thumped off the fantail, land- 
ing in the boat’s wake. The wash 
came splashing through the slats 
until the traps sank sideways 
again. 

“I don’t know about increas- 
ing the limit,” Sampuco said. “It 
would cost us maybe 15 percent 
of our catch. I wouldn’t mind 
seeing it if we could be guaran- 
teed that the pr’ce would stay the 
same.” In a> 2ff :t to allay such 
fears, the co .. n»iated increase 
would be enacted in, .crements of 
one-sixteenth of an inch per year. 

The last trap went off, its law- 
mandated metal escape vent shin- 
ing. The vent enables small lob- 
sters to escape. ‘That's one for 
the biologists right there,’’ 
Sampuco said. ‘“Your traps come 
up cleaner. That was using the 
old noodle, boy.” 

Around the third or fourth 
string of traps of the day, 
Sampuco found another fisher- 
man’s line fouled with his. With 
some friends in the Mildred V. 
bobbing off the starboard bow, 
Sampuco cut the other line loose. 
“Crowded?” a friend called to 
him. 

“What the hell are we going to 
do when they all get out here?” 
Sampuco answered. 

The possibility that a relatively 
small area of the lobster fishery is 
being overfished is another fac- 
tor behind the drive to standard- 
ize local regulations. ‘‘The full- 
time fishermen are great peo- 
ple,” Hughes says. ‘But the part- 
time people, the ones who are 
only interested in making extra 
money, they’re the bastards.” 

“You aren't even seeing half as 
many people as will be out here,” 
Sampuco says, taking in all of 
Quincy Bay with his hand. 
“Some of the guys can fool you. 
They'll put gasoline rags in the 
traps. The lobsters like the fumes. 
But you'll taste it later; I'll tell you 
that.” 


I he concern over crowded 
fisheries has caused the 
Continued on page 62 
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Lobsters 


Continued from page 60 
Massachusetts Lobstermen’s As- 
sociation to propose a new li- 
censing scheme to the Division of 
Marine Fisheries. ““Over the last 
five years,” says the Division's 
Chris Kennedy, “the fishermen 
have gotten more worried. There 
have been more fishermen and 
more gear. Now, we give them the 
month of December to renew 
their $100 licensing requirement. 
We also hold out 130 licenses for 
hardship cases. The licenses we 
don’t find renewed are opened up 
to anyone who wants to go in on 
the computer lottery in February 
for them.” 

The Division has been getting 
many more applicants for both 
the hardship and unrenewed li- 
censes than were sufficient. ‘‘So 
the association comes up to us 
and says, ‘Look, why don't you 
just add 100 licenses every year 
without any regard to who re- 
news?’ That way, eventually, 
you'll have more licenses than 
there are fishermen.’ ’ Kennedy 
concedes, however, that this ‘‘is 
hardly a conservation measure.” 

Another concern to inshore 
fishermen has been the prolifera- 
tion of the offshore (as opposed 
to inshore) lobster fisheries on the 
edges of the continental shelf. 
‘After World War II,” says John 


Hughes, who participated in a 
federal study of the offshore lob- 
ster fishery, .“’you had people 
using trawling to come up with 
these huge amounts of lobsters. 
They'd stay out eight or nine days 
and come back with 25,000 
pounds of lobsters.” 

Eventually, however, the off- 
shore fishermen abandoned the 
trawling techniques, which were 
truly effective only on smooth 
ocean bottoms. Once they went 
into the caves, their hauls in- 
creased. ‘‘You have to remember 
that was a virgin fishery out 
there,” said Hughes. ‘I suspect 
that they may wind up with the 
same problems as the inshore 
people later on.” 

Nevertheless, many inshore 
lobstermen are concerned that the 
offshore catches may be hurting 
their profits. ‘I agree with a lot of 
people,” said a Maine lobster- 
man, “that these people are tak- 
ing our breeding stock and that 
you won't see any more of the big 
lobsters.”’ 

Hughes’s research at the lob- 
ster hatchery tends to refute such 
theories. ‘‘We estimated that the 
spawn would have to be carried 
inshore within a month, or be- 
fore they became heavy enough 
to sink to the bottom,”’ he says. 
‘By estimating the currents in the 
Gulf of Maine, we found that 
there wouldn’t be enough time for 
them to substantially effect the 
inshore fishery. As far as we can 


tell, the inshore and offshore fish- 
eries contain different popula- 
tions of the same species.”’ 

Frank Sampuco tended to side 
with Hughes as the Maureen 
busted through a strip of water 
discolored by a water-treatment 
plant. The last string had pro- 
duced the star of the day, a large 
lobster with one claw. ‘‘That’s a 
dinner,” said Andrew, inserting 
pegs to jam the animal's claws 
shut. ‘‘We get some big ones in- 
shore,’ Frank said. “It’s a pretty 
big ocean, after all.”’ 

The record for lobsters, by the 
way, is 43 pounds, making it un- 
doubtedly three generations’ One 
That Got Away until its lack ran 
out. 


I, was noon when the Maureen 
slid into another channel, gliding 
toward the Yankee Lobster Com- 
pany. The Sampucos were com- 
ing in early because Andrew had 
to graduate from Andover High 
School that day, so they had 
picked up 11 lines of traps in- 
stead of the usual 15. Someone 
suggested that Andrew could 
supply whatever graduation 
party erupted with lobster din- 
ners, ‘Not me,” he answered, “you 
could go broke.” 

The Maureen tied up next to an 
algae-dragging board. It had not 
been a good day, which sur- 
prised absolutely no one. ‘This 
isn’t like most jobs,’’ Frank said. 


‘You can’t just show up and say, 
‘Well, I'll make $30 today.’ ’’ The 
catch was sent up the ladder. It 
was still early in the year, and one 
lobster had gone and molted in 
the barrel. 


* * * 


R... about the time that the 


Maureen had pushed off from the 
dock, John Hughes was on his 
way to work, driving down one of 
those Martha’s Vineyard town 
roads that always give the im- 
pression that the universe was de- 
signed and created — and is 
ultimately maintained — by the 
folks at Lionel. 

Hughes is the world’s leading 
expert in the science of growing 
lobsters, which he has been doing 
in the name of our Common- 
wealth since 1959. His reputa- 
tion has grown almost as fast as 
his crustaceans. Marlon Brando 
once employed him as an adviser 
on how to aqua-farm the waters 
around Brando's private atoll. 

Aquaculture has got to come 
about as the world’s demand for 
protein increases,’ Hughes says. 
“And lobsters have been more 
successful than anything else. A 
lot of entrepreneurs fleeced peo- 
ple with plans for pompano and 
fish like that. But lobsters work. 
We've proved it.’’ 

Hughes's laboratory is a small 
shed in an inlet near Oak Bluffs. 
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‘setve us the winner. * 


dle of the ocean near where the 
suction pump for Hughes’s tanks 
lies underwater. Everything 
grows in this place. 

‘‘Eventually,’’ Hughes says, 
‘there is going to be a demand for 
80 million pounds of lobster. 
There is no way that the com- 
mercial industry is going to come 
up with that in one year. We've 
got to start to farm the sea, rather 
than mining it the way we have 
been.” 

Many lobstermen are skep- 
tical, partly because a large-scale 
commercial lobster farm would 
put some of them out of busi- 
ness. ‘That's a big job,” said one. 
“It’s expensive and it’s time-con- 
suming. I don’t think any com- 
pany would go for it.” 


But Hughes has managed to. 


breed lobsters with a greater rate 
of success than the sea has. After 
birth, lobsters go through the 
molting cycle until they reach the 
fourth stage of development, 
when they become heavy enough 
to sink to the bottom and hide 
themselves. While in the larval 
stage, however, they are easy prey 
for predators, currents and each 
other as they float on the sur- 
face. 

When the two boats he has an 
arrangement with bring him egg- 
bearing females, Hughes nur- 
tures the eggs to hatching and 
then separates the larvae into 
groups of 3000 in holding tanks. 

We have a better than 50-per- 
cent success record at getting the 
lobsters safely into the fourth 
stage of development,’ Hughes 
says. The natural rate is general- 
ly held to be less than one-tenth 
of one percent. 

In the hatchery, which was 
funded in 1939 but not estab- 
lished until nearly 20 years later, 
Hughes has found that lobsters 
thrive in warm water. At 75 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, Hughes has 
found, the lobsters develop fast- 
er and bigger than they do in the 
wild. 

With its success in breeding 
lobsters, the hatchery has pro- 
duced some offbeat results. Since 
lobsters are continually molting, 
it is hard to tag them so you can 
track and study their migratory 
patterns. ‘‘So,”’ says Hughes, ‘’we 
developed a natural tag.’’ 
Through cross-breeding, the 
hatchery nOéw owns lobsters that 
seem to have migrated from Oz. 
Some are sky blue. Others are 
bright red. Still others are half- 
arid-half and look like misnum- 
bered hobby kits. ‘‘We’ve been 
working at breeding,’’ Hughes 
says. ‘But also for lobsters which 
are more disease-resistant and 
which have bigger body parts.” 

Hughes’s larger goal, how- 
ever, is aquaculture on a grand 
scale, using systems similar to 
those he has developed to breed 
his lobsters. ‘Industry may have 
to invest in it,’’ he says. ‘‘They’ll 
develop the systems and we'll use 
them for all the species if we 


can. 
* a + 


A, of which may well be 


much ado about something that is 
really attractive only when it’s 
leaning on a steak or a salad. One 
man fishes for them. Another one 
grows them. Decapod crusta- 
ceans. A fairy princess will kiss 
one and it will turn into a hand- 
some toad. 

On the subject of myths, one of 
the larger lobster myths is that 
only two-clawed lobsters are 
worth the money. “A select lob- 
ster (two claws) has less meat 
than a ‘cull’ lobster (one claw) 
has. And a ‘pistol’ lobster has 
more than either of them, with- 
out having any claws,” Hughes 
says. ‘The weight is all in the tail 
anyway.” 

But there is a serious flaw in 
this argument. It has to do with 
human perceptions. Just as some- 
thing as ugly as a lobster could 
not taste that good, a lobster with 
less than his full natural array is 
perceived as a failure. Throw him 
back, the comic in us says, and 
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KP-5005 In-dash cassette with AM/FM stereo. 
Supertuner® Manual tuning. Muting switch. Local/ 
distance switch. Locking fast forward and rewind. 
Automatic replay. 


TS-165 61" door-mount 
speakers. 20-0z. magnet. 
Coaxial 2-way speaker. 
2” tweeter. High-compli- 
ance woofer. 20 watts 

















WHEN TEXANS TALK TASTE, 
THEY’RE NOT JUST TALKING 
THROUGH THEIR HATS. 


Palexeretelabatce ma-tae 
The Best Premium Beer. 
Anywhere. 

[here was a time when the only place in the world 
vou could get a great premium beer like Pearl was 
right in the heart of Texas. And Texas is still the only 
place you can brew a great beer like Pearl with pure 
spring water from the Country of 1100 Springs. 
But now from Luckenbach to Little Rock, 
trom Austin to Boston, beer drinkers are saying 
‘Gimme a Pearl!” 
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Palevereetabatca marctum mtcaate 
Gi verch am iel-jcem- bare. 
Only 68 Calories. 


New Pearl Light has only 68 calories, and almost no 
feabaavevant drates. And taste? rrelarare at even comes close 
Because it’s the only light beer in the world brewed with 
pure spring water from the Country of 1100 Oprings. So 
it vou've had your fill of 96 calorie beers, try new 


Pearl Light today. 


Premium & Premium Light Beers 
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